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PREFATORY   LETTER. 

TO  HUGH  LITTLEJOHN,   ESQ. 

My  Dear  Chii,d, 

I  HAVE  now  finished  the  task  I  had  imposed  on  myself,  of  giving 
you  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  past  events  of 
Scottish  History ;  and  a  bloody  and  tragic  tale  it  has  been.  The 
generation  of  which  I  am  an  individual,  and  which,  having  now 
seen  the  second  race  of  their  successors,  must  soon  prepare  to 
leave  the  scene,  have  been  the  first  Scotsmen  who  appear  likely 
to  quit  the  stage  of  life,  without  witnessing  either  foreign  or 
domestic  war  within  their  country.  Our  fathers  beheld  the  civil 
convulsion  of  1745-6, — the  race  who  preceded  them  saw  the  com- 
motions of  1715,  1718,  and  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  1688-9. 
A  third  and  earher  generation  witnessed  the  two  insurrections  of 
Pentland  Hills  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  a  fourth  lived  in  the 
bloody  times  of  the  great  Civil  War ;  a  fifth  had  in  memory  the 
civil  contests  of  James  the  Sixth's  minority ;  and  a  sixth  race 
carries  us  back  to  the  long  period  when  the  blessings  of  peace 
were  totally  unknown,  and  the  state  of  constant  hostility  between 
England  and  Scotland,  was  only  interrupted  by  insecure  and  Ul- 
kept  truces  of  a  very  few  years'  endurance. 

And  even  in  your  Grandfather's  own  time,  though  this  countty 
was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  becoming  the  theatre  of  bloody 
conflict,  yet  we  had  only  to  look  abroad  to  witness  such  extensive 
scenes  of  war  and  slaughter,  such  subversion  of  established  states, 
and  extinction  of  ancient  dynasties,  as  if  the  European  world  was 
again  about  to  return  to  the  bondage  of  an  universal  empire. 
We  have,  therefore,  had  an  imexpected,  and  almost  unhoped-for 
escape  from  the  evils  of  war  in  our  own  country,  at  the  expense 
of  beholding  from  our  island  the  general  devastation  of  the  Con- 
tinent, with  the  frequent  alarm  that  we  ourselves  were  about  to 
V)e  involved  in  it. 
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It  is  with  sincere  joy  that  I  see  a  period  arrived,  in  which  the 
rising  generation  may,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  less  likely  either  to 
hear  of,  or  to  witness,  the  terrors  of  actual  war.  Even  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  small  and  barren  country  of  Scotland,  men  may  read 
enough  of  its  miseries,  to  make  them  regret  how  often  they  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  explosions  of  party  spirit.  I  have  avoid- 
ed, particularly  ih  this  small  publication,  every  attempt  to  pre- 
judice your  mind  in  favour  of  any  of  those  speculative  opinions, 
which  have  been  frequently  the  cause  of  xmsheathing  the  sword  of 
civil  discord.  Some  years  hence,  you  will,  I  hope,  study  with  ac- 
curacy the  liistory  of  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  form  your  own 
opinion  which  of  the  contending  parties  were  right  or  wrong ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  then  possess  enough  of  judgment  to  perceive,  that 
in  poUtical  disputes,  which,  above  all  others,  interest  the  passions, 
you  are  not  to  expect  that  either  the  one  party  or  the  other  are 
to  be  regarded  as  infalUble ;  and  that  you  will  remember  that 
each  particular  action  is  to  be  judged  of  by  its  own  circumstances, 
and  the  motives  of  the  actors, — not  approved  or  condemned  in 
the  gross,  because  it  is  a  measure  of  any  particular  faction.  The 
present  is  not  intended  to  be  a  controversial  work.  Indeed,  if 
disputed  points  should  be  stated  here  as  subjects  of  discussion, 
there  is  no  space  to  argue  them ;  and  all  that  could  be  brought 
forward  would  be  the  assertion  of  the  author's  own  opinion,  for 
which  he  is  not  entitled  to  claim  any  particular  deference  from 
other  readers,  and  certainly  is  not  disposed  to  require  it  from  you, 
or  to  desire  that  you  should  take  upon  his  authority  what  should 
be  the  subject  of  your  own  investigation. 

Like  most  men  of  some  experience  in  life,  I  entertain  tm 
ioubtedly  my  own  opinions  upon  tlie  great  poUtical  questions  of 
Jihe  present  and  of  future  times ;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  impress 
these  on  my  juvenile  readers.  What  I  have  presumed  to  offer  is 
a  general,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  an  iminteresting  selection  of  facts, 
which  may  at  a  future  time  form  a  secure  foundation  for  political 
sentiments. 

I  am  more  anxious  that  the  purpose  of  this  work  should  be  un- 
derstood, because  a  friendly  and  indulgent  critic,'  whose  general 
judgment  has  been  but  too  partially  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
author,has  in  one  point  misunderstood  my  intentions.  Myfriendly 
Anstarchus,  for  such  I  must  call  him,  has  paid  me  the  great 
compliment  (which  I  may  boast  of  having  to  my  utmost  ability 
deserved,)  that  my  little  work  contidns  no  fault  of  commission  ; 

'  Wcatminttor  Rcriew  for  April.  ISM. 
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tliat  is  to  say,  he  admits  that  I  have  not  either  concealed  or  falsified 
the  truth  of  history  in  controverted  points,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
would  have  been,  especially  in  a  work  designed  for  the  use  of 
youth,  a  most  unpardonable  crime.  But  he  charges  me  with  the 
offence  of  omission,  in  leaving  out  inferences  wliich  he  himself 
would  have  drawn  from  the  same  facts,  and  which  he  seems  to 
think  are  too  obvious  not  to  be  discerned,  and  too  stubborn  to  be 
refuted.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  my  opinion,  and  has  been  ever 
since  I  came  to  years  of  understanding,  that  in  many  of  these 
points  his  conclusions  are  liable  to  direct  challenge,  and  in  otherh 
to  much  modification.  I  must  not,  therefore,  leave  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  have  deserted  my  banners,  because  I  have  not  at  this 
time  and  place  thought  it  necessary  to  unfurl  them. 

But  I  could  not  introduce  political  discussions  into  any  elemen- 
tary work  designed  to  inspire  a  love  of  study.  In  more  mature 
years,  the  juvenile  reader  will  have  an  opportunity  of  forming 
his  o\vn  judgment  upon  the  points  of  controversy  which  have  dis- 
turbed our  history;  and  I  think  he  will  probably  find  that  the 
spirit  of  party  faction,  far  from  making  demi-gods  of  the  one  side, 
and  fiends  or  fools  of  the  other,  is  itself  the  blot  and  stain  of  our 
annals — has  produced  under  one  shape  or  other  its  most  tragic 
events — has  blighted  the  characters  of  its  best  and  wisest  states- 
men, and  perhaps  reserves  for  Britain  at  a  future  day,  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  evils  with  which  it  has  already  afflicted  our  fathers. 

That  you,  my  dear  child,  and  your  contemporaries,  may  escape 
so  great  an  infliction,  is  the  sincere  hope  and  prayer  of  your  affec- 
tionate Gbandfatheb-' 

AbboxsfokDj  \st  Deccmbet,  1829. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Mutual  dislike  between  the  Scots  and  English — Divided  Feeling  t» 
England  in  regard  to  the  Union — Unitersal  Discontent  with  the 
Union  in  Scotland — Disposition  among  all  Parties  to  restore 
the  Stewart  Family — Education  and  Character  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George — Promise  of  Louis  XI V,  to  support  the  claims  of 
the  Family  of  James  II. — Intrigues  of  the  Jacobite  Emissaries 
perplexing  to  the  French  King,  who  resolves  to  ascertain  the  tem- 
per of  the  Country  by  an  Agent  of  his  own. 

We  are  now,  my  dear  chUd,  approacliing  a  period  more  re- 
sembling our  own  than  those  through  which  I  have  hitherto  con- 

'  John  Hugh  Lockhart,  to  whom  these  Tales  were  addreased,  died  before  bii 
foandlather,  on  the  ISth  December,  1831,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 
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ducted  you.  In  England,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  men 
used  the  same  language,  possessed  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
same  habits  of  society,  and  hved  under  the  same  forms  of  govern- 
ment, which  have  existed  in  Britain  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
Highlanders,  indeed,  retained  their  ancient  manners;  and,  al- 
though, from  the  establishment  of  forts  and  garrisons  in  their 
country,  the  laws  had  much  more  power  over  them  than  formerly, 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  break  out  into  the  same  excesses, 
they  still  remained,  in  their  dress,  customs,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage, much  more  like  the  original  Scots  in  the  reign  of  Mal- 
colm Canmore,  than  the  Lowlanders  of  the  same  period  resembled 
their  ancestors  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

But  though  the  English  and  Lowland  Scots  exhibited  little 
distinction  in  their  manners  and  habits,  excepting  that  those  of 
the  latter  people  indicated  less  wealth  or  refinement  of  luxury, 
there  was  no  s\Tnj)athy  of  feeling  between  them,  and  the  jecent 
measure  of  the  UnioiThad  onlyun  effect  reseiilbling  that  of  putting 
two  quarrelsome  dogs  into  the  same  couples,  or  two  sullen  horses 
into  the  same  yoke.  Habit  may  in  course  of  time  teach  them  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  each  other ;  but  the  first  consequence 
&r  the  compulsory  tie  which  unites  them  is  the  feeling  of  aggra- 
vated hostility. 

The  predominant  prejudices  of  the  English  represented  the 
Scots,  in  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dean  Swift,'  as  a  poor, 
ferocious,  and  haughty  people,  detesting  their  English  neigh- 
bours, and  looking  upon  them  as  a  species  of  Egyptians,  whom  it 
was  not  only  lawful  but  commendable  to  plunder,  whether  by  open 
robbery  or  secret  address.  The  poverty  of  the  North  Britons, 
and  the  humble  and  patient  labour  by  which  individuals  were  fre- 
quently observed  to  emerge  from  it,  made  them  the  objects  of  con- 
tempt to  the  English  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  irascible  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  a  habitual  use  of  arms  exposed 
them  to  aversion  and  hatred.  This  peculiar  characteristic  was, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union,  very  general  in  Scotland.  The  High- 
landers, you  must  remember,  always  carried  weapons,  and  if 
thought  of  at  all  by  their  southern  neighbours,  they  must  have 
been  considered  as  absolute  and  irreclaimable  savages.  The 
Lowlanders  were  also  used  to  arms  at  this  period,  for  almost  the 
whole  Scottish  nation  had  been  trained  under  the  Act  of  Security; 
the  population  was  distributed  into  regiments,  and  kept  ready  for 
action ;  and  in  the  gloomy  and  irritated  state  of  mind  in  which 
the  Scots  had  been  placed  by  the  management  of  the  Union 

>  Sec  pott.  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  chap.  Jxiii.— Swift,  in  his 
Remarks  on  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  indulges  in  a  train  of  invec- 
tives against  the  Scots,  using  such  epithets  as  "  Scottish  scoundrels,"  "  Hellish 
Scottish  dogs,"  "Cursed  Scots  forever,"  "Greedy  Scotch  rebellious  dogs," 
"most  diabolical  Scots,"  "Scottfeh  rebels  and  beggars;"  and  on  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  remarks,  "  The  ludicrous  virulence  of  nis  execrations  against  the 
Scottish  nation  go  a  great  way  to  remove  the  effect  of  his  censure ;  and  a  native 
of  Scotland  may  be  justified  in  retaining  them,  were  it  but  for  that  reason."— 
Swirr'i  Worki,  t.  xU.,  p.  142. 
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treaty,  they  spoke  of  nothing  more  loudly  and  ^v^llingly  than  of 
war  with  England.  The  English  had  their  especial  reasons  for 
disliking  the  Union.  They  did  not,  in  general,  feel  flattered  by 
the  intimate  confederacy  and  identification  of  their  own  rich 
country  and  civilized  inhabitants  with  the  boreal  region  of  the 
North,  and  its  rude  and  savage  tribes.  Tlieyjwerg-afcaid- that 
the  craft,  and  patient  endurance  of  labour  of  tlie  Scots,  would 
give  them  more  than  their  share  of  the  colonial  trade  which  they 
had  hitherto  monopolized  to  themselves. 

Yet,  though  such  was  the  opinion  held  by  the  English  in  gene- 
ral, the  more  enhghtened  part  of  the  nation,  remembering  the 
bloody  wars  which  had  so  long  desolated  Britain  in  its  divided 
state,  dated  from  the  Union  an  era  of  peace  and  happiness  to 
both  countries ;  and,  looking  far  into  futurity,  foresaw  a  time 
when  the  national  prejudices,  which  for  the  present  ran  so  high 
would  die  out  or  be  eradicated  like  the  weeds  which  deface  the 
labours  of  the  agriculturist,  and  give  place  to  plenty  and  to 
peace.  It  was  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  such  feelings,  that 
the  Duke  of  Q.ueensbeiTy^_the  principal  negociator  of_the  treaty 
of  Umon,  when  he  left  Scotfand  for  Eon  Jon  after  the  measure  was 
perfected,  was  received  with  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Eng- 
lish towns  through  which  he  passed.  And  when  he  approached 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  many  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Houses  came  to  meet  and  congratulate  a  statesman,  who,  but  for 
the  guards  that  surrounded  him,  would,  during  the  progpress  of 
the  treaty,  have  been  destroyed  by  his  countrymen  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh ! 

In  Englandjtherefore,  the  Union  had  its  friends  and  paitisans. 
Iil._ScQtlaad  it  was  regafdeCwith  an  almost  universal  feeling  of 
discontent  and  dishonour.'  The  Jacobite  party,  who  had  enter- 
tained great  hopes  of  eluding  the  act  for  settling  the  kingdom  up- 
on the  family  of  Hanover,  beheld  them  entirely  blighted;  the 
Whigs,  or  Presbyterians,  found  themselves  forming  part  of  a  na- 
tion in  which  Prelacy  was  an  institution  of  the  state  ;  the  Ck)untry 
Party,  who  had  nourished  a  vain  but  honourable  idea  of  maintain- 
ingjhe  independence  of  Scotland,  now  saw  it,  with  all  its  symbols 
of  ancient  sovereignty,  sunk  and  merged  under  the  government 
of  England.  All  the  different  professions  and  classes  of  men 
saw  each  something  in  the  obnoxious  treaty,  which  affected  their 
own  interest. 

The  nobles  of  an  ancient  and  proud  land,  which  they  were 
wont  to  manage  at  their  pleasure,  were  now  stripped  of  their  le- 

*  "  A  public  thanksgiring  was  proclaimed  throneh  England ;  and  a  solemn 
procession  was  made  by  the  Queen  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  lit  of  May, 
when  the  Union  commanced.  Addresses  from  all  parts  of  England  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen,  on  the  success  of  an  Union  which  her  predecessors,  for  a 
century  past,  had  attempted  in  vain  ;  and  the  public  joy  seemed  to  receive  no 
abatement,  except  from  an  apprehension,  that  it  might  appear  immoderate 
or  invidious  to  the  Scots.  But  a  sullen  and  inflexible  silence  was  observed  io 
Scotland,  expressive  af  deep,  undisguised  discontent."— Laujg,  t.  ii.,  p.  340. 
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gislative  privilege,  unless  in  as  far  as  exercised,  like  the  rights  ol 
a  petty  corporation,  by  a  handful  of  delegates ;  the  smaller  barons 
and  gentry  shared  their  humiliation,  their  Jittle  band  of  represen- 
tatives being  too  few,  and  their  voices  too  feeble,  to  produce  any 
weight  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  to  which  a  small  por- 
tion was  admitted. 

The  clergy's  apprehension  for  their  own  system  of  Church  dis- 
cipline was  sensitively  awakened,  and  their  frequent  warnings 
from  the  pulpit  kept  the  terror  of  innovation  before  their  congre- 
gations. 

The  Scottish  lawyers  had  equal  reason  for  alarm.  They  wit- 
nessed whatthey  considered  as  the  degradation  of  their  profession, 
and  of  the  laws,  to  the  exposition  of  which  they  had  been  bred  up. 
They  saw  their  supreme  civil  court,  which  had  spurned  at  the  idea 
of  having  their  aecrees^revTewed  even  in  the  Parliament,  now 
subjected  to  appeal  to  the  British  House  of  Peers ;  a  body  who 
could  be  expected  to  know  little  of  law  at  all,  and  in  which  the 
Chancellor,  who  presided,  was  trained  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
another  country.  Besides,  when  the  sceptre  departed  from  Scot- 
land, and  the  lawgiver  no  longer  sate  at  her  feet,  it  was  likely  that 
her  municipal  regulations  should  be  gradually  assimilated  to  those 
of  England,  and  thalTier  lawyers  should  by  degrees  be  laid  aside 
and  rendered  useless,  by  the  introduction  of  the  institutions  of  a 
foreign  country  which  were  strange  to  their  studies. 

The  merchants  and  trading  portion  of  Scotland  also  found  grie- 
vances in  the  Union  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  privileges 
which  admitted  the  Scots  into  the  colonial  trade  of  England,  only 
represented  the  apples  of  Tantalus,  so  long  as  local  prejudices, 
want  of  stock,  and  all  the  difficulties  incident  to  forcing  capital 
into  a  new  channel,  or  line  of  business,  obstructed  their  benefiting 
by  them.  On  the  other  hand,  they  lost  all  the  advantage  of  their 
foreign  trade  whenever  their  traffic  became  obstructed  by  the 
imposition  of  English  duties.  They  lost,  at  the  same  time,  a  be- 
neficial, though  illicit  trade,  with  England  itself,  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  foreign  commodities  being  so  much  cheaper  in 
Scotland.  Lastly,  the  establishment  of  two  Boards  of  Customs 
and  Excise,  with  the  introduction  of  a  shoal  of  officers,  all  Eng- 
lishmen, and,  it  was  said,  frequently  men  of  indifi'erent  and  loose 
character,'  was  severely  felt  by  the  commercial  part  of  a  nation, 
whose  poverty  had  hitherto  kept  them  tolerably  free  from  taxa- 
tion. 

The  tradesmen  and  citizens  were  injured  in  the  tenderest  point, 

'  "  These  were,  generally  speaking,  the  very  scum  and  canaglia  of  that 
conntrj,  which  remembers  me  of  a  very  good  story.  '  Some  time  thereafter, 
a  Scots  merchant  travelling  in  England,  and  showing  some  apprehensions  of 
being  robbed,  his  landlady  told  him  he  was  in  no  hazard,  for  all  the  highway- 
men were  gone ;  and  upon  his  inquiring  how  that  came  about,  Why,  truly, 
replied  she,  they  are  all  gone  to  your  country  to  get  places.' — These  fellowi 
treated  the  natives  with  all  the  contempt,  and  executed  the  new  laws  with  all 
the  rigour  imaginable."— Lock  hart  Pupert,  vol.  i.,  pp.  223-4. 
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by  the  general  emigration  of  families  of  rank  and  condition^  who 
n&turallj  went  to  reside  in  London,  not  only  to  attend  their  duties 
in  Parliament,  but  to  .vatch  for  those  opportimities  of  receiving 
favours  which  are  only  to  be  obtained  by  being  constantly  near 
the  source  of  preferment ;  not  to  mention  numerous  famiUes  of 
consequence,  who  went  to  the  metropolis  merely  for  fashion's 
sake.  This  general  emigration  natjiraUy  drained  Scotland  of  the 
income  of  the  non-residents,  who  expended  their  fortunes  among 
strangers,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  of  their  country  folk,  who  had 
formerly  lived  by  supplying  them  with  necessaries  or  luxuries. 

The  agricultural  interest  was  equally  affected  by  the  scarcity 
of  money,  which  the  new  laws,  the  money  drawn  by  emigrants 
from  their  Scottish  estates,  to  meet  the  imwonted  expenses  of 
London,  the  decay  of  external  commerce,  and  of  internal  trade, 
all  contributed  to  produce. 

Besides  these  peculiar  grievances  which  affected  certain  classes 
or  professions,  the  Scots  felt  generally  the  degradation,  as  they 
conceived  it,  of  their'country  bemg  rendered  the  subservient  ally 
of,  the  state,  of  which,'  though  infinitely  more  powerful,  they 
hairesisted  the  efforts  for  the  space  of  two  thousand  years.  The 
pooresf  and  meanest,  as  well  as  the  richest  and  most  noble,  felt 
that  he  shared  the  national  honour;  and  the  former  was  even 
more  deeply  interested  in  preserving  it  untarnished  than  the  lat- 
ter, because  he  had  no  dignity  or  consideration  due  to  him  per- 
sonally or  individually,  beyond  that  which  belonged  to  him  as  a 
native  of  Scotland. 

There  was,  therefore,  nothing  save  discontent  and  lamentation 
to  be  heard  throughout  Scotland,  and  men  of  every  class  vented 
their  complaints  against  the  Union  the  more  loudly,  because  their 
sense  of  personal  grievances  might  be  concealed  and  yet  indulged 
under  popular  declamations  concerning  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
country. 

To  all  these  subjects  of  complaint  there  lay  obvious  answers, 
grounded  on  the  future  benefits  which  the  Union  was  calcu- 
lated to  produce,  and  the  prospect  of  the  advantages  which  have 
since  arisen  from  it.  But  at  the  time  immediately  succeeding 
that  treaty,  these  benefits  were  only  the  subject  of  distant  and 
doubtful  speculation,  while  the  immediate  evils  which  we  have 
detailed  were  present,  tangible,  a53  certain.  There  was  a  want 
of  advocates  for  the  Union,  as  well  as  of  arguments  having  imme- 
diate and  direct  cogency.  A  considerable  number  of  the  regular 
clergy,  indeed,  who  did  not  share  the  feverish  apprehensions  of 
prelatic  innovation,  which  was  a  bugbear  to  the  majority  of  their 
order,  concluded  it  was  the  sounder  policy  to  adhere  to  the  Union 
with  England,  under  the  sovereignty  of  a  Protestant  prince,  than 
to"T)ring  back,  under  King  James  VII.,  the  evils  in  church  and 
state  which  had  occasioned  the  downfall  of  his  father.  But  by 
Buch  arguments,  the  ministers  who  used  them  only  lowered  them- 
selves in  the  ejes  of  the  people,  who  petulantly  replied  to  their 
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pastors,  that  none  had  been  more  loud  than  they  against  the 
Union,  until  they  had  got  their  own  manses,'  glebes,  and  stipends," 
assured  to  them ;  although,  that  being  done,  they  were  now  con- 
tented to  yield  up  the  civil  rights  of  the  Scottish  monarchy,  and 
endanger  the  stability  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Their  hearers 
abandoned  the  kirks,  and  refused  to  attend  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  such  clergymen  as  favoured  the  Union,  and  went  in 
crowds  to  wait  upon  the  doctrines  of  those  who  preached  against 
the  treaty  with  the  same  zeal  with  which  they  had  formerly  mag- 
nified the  Covenant.  Almost  all  the  dissenting  and  Cameronian 
ministers  were  antiunionists,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic 
were  so  peculiarly  vehement,  that  long  after  the  controversy  had 
fallen  asleep,  I  have  heard  my  grandfather  say  (for  your  grand- 
father, Mr.  Hugh  Littlejohn,  had  a  grandfather  in  his  time,)  that 
he  had  heard  an  old  clergyman  confess  he  could  never  bring 
his  sermon,  upon  whate.ver  subject,  to  a  conclusion,  without  hav- 
ing what  he  called  a  blatid,  that  is  a  slap,  at  the  Union. 

If  the  mouths  of  the  clergymen  who  advocated  the  treaty  were 
stopped  by  reproaches  of  personal  interest,  with  far  more  justice 
were  those  reproaches  applied  to  the  greater  part  of  the  civil 
statesmen  by  whom  the  measure  had  been  carried  through  and 
completed.  The  people  of  Scotland  would  not  hear  these  gentle- 
men so  much  as  speak  upon  the  great  incorporating  alliance,  foi 
the  accomplishment  of  which  they  had  laboured  so  effectually 
Be  the  event  of  the  Union  what  it  would,  the  objection  was  per- 
sonal to  many  of  those  statesmen  by  whom  it  was  carried  through, 
that  they  had  pressed  the  destruction  of  Scottish  independence, 
which  it  necessarily  involved,  for  private  and  selfish  reasons,  re- 
solving into  the  gratification  of  their  own  ambition  or  avarice. 
They  were  twitted  with  the  meanness  of  their  conduct  even  in  the 
Parliament  of  Britain.  A  tax  upon  linen  cloth,  the  staple  com- 
modity of  Scotland,  having  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  resisted  by  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  and  other  Scot- 
tish members,  favoiirers  of  the  Union,  until  Mr.  Harley,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  State  during  the  treaty,  stood  up,  and  cut 
short  the  debate,  by  saying,  "  Have  we  not  bought  the  Scots,  and 
did  we  not  acquire  a  right  to  tax  them  1  or  for  what  other  purpose 
did  we  give  the  equivalent  ?"  Lockhart  of  Carnwath  arose  in 
reply,  and  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear  it  plainly  acknowledged 
that  the  Union  had  been  a  matter  of  bargain,  and  that  Scotland 
had  been  bought  and  sold  on  that  memorable  occasion ;  but  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  so  great  a  manager  in  the  traffic  name 
the  equivalents  as  the  price,  since  the  revenue  of  Scotland  itself 
being  burdened  in  relief  of  that  sum,  no  price  had  been  in  fact 

Eaid,  but  what  must  ultimately  be  discharged  by  Scotland  from 
er  own  funds. 
The  detestation  of  the  treaty  being  for  the  present  the  ruling 
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passion  of  the  times,  all  other  distinctions  of  party,  and  even  of 
religiqus^pinions  in  Scotland  were  laid  aside,  and  a  singular  co- 
alition took  place,  in  which  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Cava- 
liers, and  many  friends  of  the  Revolution,  drowned  all  former 
hostility  in  the  predominant  aversion  to  the  Union.  Even  the 
Cameronians,  who  now  formed  a  powerful  body  in  the  state,  re- 
tained the  same  zeal  against  the  Union  when  established,  which 
had  induced  them  to  rise  in  arms  against  it  while  it  was  in  pro- 
gress.* 

It  was  evident  that  the  treaty  pf  Union  could  not  be  aboHshed 
without  a  counter-revolution ;  and  for  a  time  almost  all  the  in- ~ 
habitants  of  Scotland  were  disposed  to  join  unanimously  in  the 
Restoration,  as  it  was  called,  of  James  the  Second's  son,  to  the 
throne  of  his  fathers ;  and  had  his  ally,  the  King  of  France,  been 
hearty  in  his  cause,  or  his  Scottish  partisans  more  united  among 
themselves,  or  any  leader  amongst  them  possessed  of  distin-    i 
guished  talent,  the  Stewart  family  might  have  repossessed  them-    ' 
selves  of  their  ancient  domain  of  Scotland,  and  perhaps  of  Eng — ' 
land  also.     To  understand  the  circumstances  by  which  that  hope 
was  disappointed,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  on  the  history  of 
James  II.,  and  to  take  some  notice  of  the  character  and  situa- 
tion of  his  son. 

The  Chevalier  de  Saint  George,  as  he  was  called  by  a  conven- 
tional name,  which  neither  gave  nor  denied  his  royal  preten- 
sions, was  that  imfortunate  child  of  James  II.,  whose  birth, 
which  ought  in  ordinary  cases  to  have  been  the  support  of  his 
father's  throne,  became  by  perverse  chance  the  strongest  in- 
centive for  pressing  forward  the  Revolution.  He  lost  his  hopes 
of  a  kingdom,  therefore,  and  was  exiled  from  his  native  coun- 
try, ere  he  knew  what  the  words  country  or  kingdom  signified, 
and  lived  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains,  where  Louis  XIV. 
permitted  his  father  to  maintain  a  hollow  pageant  of  royalty. 
Thus  the  son  of  James  II.  was  brought  up  in  what  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  very  worst  way  in  which  a  prince  can  be  edu- 
cated ;  that  is,  he  was  surrounded  by  all  the  pomp  and  external 
ceremony  of  imaginary  royalty,  without  learning  by  experience 
any  part  of  its  real  duties  or  actual  business.  Idle  and  discon- 
tented men,  who  formed  the  mimicry  of  a  council,  and  played 
the  part  of  ministers,  were  as  deeply  engaged  in  political  in- 
trigues for  ideal  offices  and  dignities  at  the  Court  of  Saint  Ger- 
mains, as  if  actual  rank  or  emolument  had  attended  them, — 
as  reduced  gamblers  have  been  known  to  spend  days  and  nights 
in  play,  although  too  poor  to  stake  any  thing  on  the  issue  of  the 
game. 

1  "  There  was  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  that  did  not  now  declare  for  the 
King;  nay,  the  Presbyterians  and  Cameronians  were  willing  to  pass  over  the  ob- 
jection of  his  being  Papist;  for,  said  they  (accordinR  to  their  predestinating 
principles,)  God  may  convert  him,  or  he  may  have  Protestant  children,  but  the 
Union  can  nerer  be  good."— Lockhart  Papers,  vol.  i,  p.  224. 
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It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  versatility  of  the  statesmen  of 
England,  including  some  great  names,  offers  a  certain  degree  of 
apology  for  the  cabinet  of  the  dethroned  prince,  to  an  extent 
even  to  justify  the  hopes  that  a  counter-revolution  would  soon 
take  place,  and  realize  the  expectations  of  the  St,  Germains 
courtiers.  It  is  a  misfortune  necessarily  attending  the  success  of 
any  of  those  momentous  changes  of  government,  which,  innovat- 
ing upon  the  constitution  of  a  country,  are  termed  revolutions, 
that  the  new  establishment  of  things  cannot,  for  some  time,  at- 
tain that  degree  of  respect  and  veneration  which  antiquity  can 
alone  impress.  Evils  are  felt  under  the  new  government,  as 
they  must  under  every  human  institution,  and  men  readily  re- 
concile their  minds  to  correct  them,  either  by  adopting  further 
alterations,  or  by  returning  to  that  order  of  things  which  they 
have  so  lately  seen  in  existence.  That  which  is  new  itself,  may, 
it  is  supposed,  be  subjected  to  further  innovations  without  incon- 
venience ;  and,  if  these  are  deemed  essential  and  necessary,  or 
even  advantageous,  there  seems,  to  ardent  and  turbulent  spirits, 
little  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  force  which  has  succeeded  so 
lately  in  destroying  the  institutions  which  had  the  venerable 
sanction  of  antiquity,  may  be  equally  successful  in  altering  or 
remodelling  that  which  has  been  the  work  of  the  present  genera* 
tion,  perhaps  of  the  very  statesmen  who  are  now  desirous  of  in- 
novating upon  it.  With  this  disposition  to  change  still  further 
what  has  been  recently  the  subject  of  alteration,  mingle  other 
passions.  There  must  always  be  many  of  those  that  have  been 
active  in  a  recent  revolution,  who  have  not  derived  the  personal 
advantages  which  they  were  entitled,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  thought  themselves  entitled,  to  expect.  Such  disappointed 
men  are  apt,  in  their  resentment,  to  think  that  it  depends  only 
upon  themselves  to  pull  down  what  they  have  assisted  to  build, 
and  to  rebuild  the  structure  in  the  destruction  of  which  they 
have  been  so  lately  assistants.  This  was,  in  the  utmost  extent, 
evinced,  after  the  English  Revolution.  Not  only  subordinate 
agents,  who  had  been  active  in  the  Revolution,  but  some  men  of 
the  highest  and  most  distinguished  talents,  were  induced  to 
enter  into  plots  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewarts.  Marlborough, 
Carmarthen,  and  Lord  Russell  were  implicated  in  a  correspon- 
dence with  France  in  1 692 ;  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  reigns 
of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  many  men  of  consequence, 
not  willing  explicitly  to  lend  themselves  to  counter-revolutionary 
plots,  were  yet  not  reluctant  to  receive  projects,  letters,  and 
promises  from  the  ex-king,  and  return,  in  exchange,  vague  ex- 
pressions of  good-will  for  the  cause  of  their  old  monarch,  and 
respect  for  his  person. 

It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Jacobite  ministers  at  St. 
Germains  were,  by  such  negotiations,  rendered  confident  that  a 
counter-revolution  was  approaching,  or  that  tliey  intrigued  for 
their  share  in   the  honours  and  power  which  they  conceived 
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would  be  very  soon  at  their  master's  disposal.  In  this  they  might 
indeed,  Tiave  resembled  the  hunters  in  the  fable,  who  sold  the 
bear's  hide  before  they  had  killed  him ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  were  less  hke  simpletons  who  spend  their  time  in  gam- 
bling for  nothing,  than  eager  gamesters  who  play  for  a  stake, 
which,  though  they  do  not  yet  possess,  they  soon  ex^-^^ct  to  have 
at  their  disposal. 

Amid  such  petty  and  empty  feuds,  it  was  not  likely  that  the 
son  of  James  II.  should  greatly  augment  the  strength  of  mind 
of  which  nature  had  given  him  but  a  small  share,  especially  as  his 
father  had  laid  aside  those  habits  of  business  with  which  he  was 
once  familiar,  and,  resigning  all  hopes  of  his  restoration,  had  aban- 
doned himself  entirely  to  the  severities  of  ascetic  devotion. 
From  his  advice  and  example,  therefore,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  could  derive  no  advantage ;  and  heaven  had  not  granted 
him  the  talents  which  supply  the  place  of  instruction. 

The  heir  of  this  ancient  line  was  not,  however,  deficient  in 
the  external  qualities  which  associate  well  with  such  distinguish- 
ed claims.  He  was  of  tall  stature,  and  possessed  a  nobly  formed 
countenance,  and  courteous  manners.  He  had  made  one  or  two 
campaigns  with  applause,  and  showed  no  deficiency  of  courage, 
if  he  did  not  display  much  energy.  He  appears  to  have  been 
good-humoured,  kind,  and  tractable.  In  short,  born  on  a  throne, 
and  with  judicious  ministers,  he  might  have  been  a  popular 
prince ;  but  he  had  not  the  qualities  necessary  either  to  win  or 
to  regain  a  kingdom. 

Immediately  before  the  death  of  his  imfortunate  father,  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  consigned  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Louis  XIV.,  in  an  afi'ecting  manner.  The.  French  i7(^^'" 
monarch  came,  for  the  last  time,  to  bid  adieu  to  his  un- 
fortunate ally,  when  strgtcbed  on  his  dea,th-bed.  Affected  by  the 
pathos  of  the  scene,  and  possessing  m  reatitj-  a  portion  of  that 
royal  magnanimity  by  which  he  was  so  ambitious  of  being  dis- 
tinguished, Louis  declared  publicly  his  purpose  to  recognize  the 
title  of  his  fri^nd'^s  son,  as  heir  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  and  take 
his  family  imder  his  protection.  The  dying  prince  half  raised 
himsetf~ft=onf his  bed,  and  endeavoured  to  speak  his  gratitude ; 
but  his  failing  accents  were  drowned  in  a  murmvir  of  muigled 
grief  and  joy,  which  broke  from  his  faithful  followers.  They 
were  melted  into  tears,  in  which  Louis  himself  joined.  And 
thus  was  given,  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  a  promise  of  support, 
which  the  French  king  had  afterwards  reason  to  repent  of,  as 
he  could  not  gracefully  shake  ofiF  an  engagement  contracted 
under  such  circumstances  of  afi'ecting  solemnity ;  although,  in 
after  periods  of  his  reign,  he  was  little  able  to  supply  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George  with  such  succours  as  his  promise  had 
entitled  that  prince  to  expect. 

Louis  was  particularly  embarrassed  by  the  numerous  plans 
vxd  Rcheqies  for  the  invasion  of  Scotland  and  England,  pro- 
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posed  either  by  real  Jacobites,  eager  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  zeal,  or  by  adventurers,  who,  like  tlie  noted  Captain 
Simon  Fraser,  assumed  that  character,  so  as  to  be  enabled  either 
to  forward  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George's  interest,  or  betray  his 
purpose  to  the  English  Ministry,  whichever  might  best  advance 
the  interest  of  the  emissary.  This  Captain  Fraser  (afterwards 
the  celebrated  Lord  Lovat)  was  looked  upon  with  coldness  by 
the  Chevalier,  and  Lord  Middleton,  his  secretary,  but  he  gained 
the  confidence  of  Mary  of  Este,  the  widow  of  James  IL  Be- 
ing at  length,  through  her  influence,  despatched  to  Scotland, 
Fraser  trafficked  openly  with  both  parties ;  and  although,  whilst 
travelling  through  the  Highlands,  he  held  the  character  and  lan- 
guage of  a  highflying  Jacobite,  and  privately  betrayed  what- 
ever he  could  worm  out  of  them  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry 
then  the  royal  conmiissioner  and  representative  of  Queen  Anne, 
he  liad  nevertheless  the  audacity  to  return  to  France,  and  use 
the  language  of  an  injured  and  innocent  man,  tUl  he  was  thrown 
into  the  Bastile  for  his  double  dealing.  It  is  probable  that  this 
interlude  of  Captain  Fraser,  which  happened  in  1703,  contributed 
to  give  Louis  a  distrust  of  Scottish  Jacobite  agents,  and  inclined 
him,  notwithstanding  the  general  reports  of  disafiection  to  Queen 
Anne's  government,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  country  by  an  agent 
of  his  own,  before  resolving  to  give  any  considerable  assistance 
towards  an  invasion,  which  his  wars  in  Flanders,  and  the  victo- 
ries of  Marlborough,  rendered  him  ill  able  to  undertaJte. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

The  Spirit  of  Jacobitism  kept  alive  by  the  improper  manner  in 
which  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  concluded — Mission  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Hookefrom  France  to  promote  a  Rebellion  in  Scotland 
— State  of  the  Jacobite  Party  under  the  Dukes  of  Athole  and 
Hamilton — Preparations  of  the  French  King  for  an  Expedition 
in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,  and  Arrival  of  the  Chevalier  at  Dun- 
kirk to  join  it — General  Alarm  in  England — Sailing  of  the 
French  Fleet — Their  arrival  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  Return 
to  Dunkirk,  without  Landing — Vacillating  Conduct  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton — Trial  and  Acquittal  of  the  Stirlingshire  Jacobites 
— Introduction  of  Commissions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  into  Scot- 
land— Abolition  of  Examinations  by  Torture — Penalties  former- 
ly annexed  to  Cases  of  High  Treason. 

[1707-8.] 

There  are  two  reflections  which  arise  from  what  we  have  stat- 
ed in  the  former  chapter,  too  natural  to  escape  observation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  all  leagues  or 
treaties  between  nations,  which  are  designed  to  be  penuauent. 
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shonld  be  grounded  not  only  on  equitable,  but  on  liberal  princi- 
ples. Wliatever  advantages  are  assumed  from  the  superior 
strength,  or  more  insidiously  attained  by  the  superior  cunning,  of 
one  party  or  the  other,  operate  as  so  many  principles  of  decay, 
by  which  the  security  of  the  league  is  greatly  endangered,  if  not 
actually  destroyed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  open  cor- 
ruption and  precipitate  violence  with  which  the  Union  was  forced 
on,  retarded  for  two  generations  the  benefits  which  would  other- 
wise have  arisen  from  it;  and  that  resentment,  not  so  much 
against  the  measure  itself,  as  against  the  disadvantageous  terms 
granted  to  Scotland,  gave  rise  to  two,  or,  taking  into  account 
the  battle  of  Glenshiel,  to  three  civil  wars,  with  all  the  peculiar 
miseries  which  attended  them.  The  personal  adherence  of  many 
individuals  to  the  Stewart  family  might  have  preserved  Jacobite 
sentiments  for  a  generation,  but  would  scarce  have  had  intensity 
sufficient  to  kindle  a  general  flame  in  the  country,  had.  not  the 
sense  of  the  unjust  and^illiberaj  manner  in  which  the  Union 
was  concluded,  come  in  aid  of  the  zeal  of^the  Jacobites,  to 
create  a  general  or  formidable  attack  on  the  existing  Govern- 
ment. As  the  case  actually  stood,  we  shall  presently  see  how 
narrowlyjthe  Unionjteelf  escaped  destruction,  and  the  nation 
a  counter-revolution.  " 

This  conducts  us  to  the  second  remark,  which  I  wish  you  to 
attend  to,  namely,  how  that,  with  all  the  facilities  of  intercourse 
afforded  by  the  manners  of  modern  nations,  it  nevertheless  is 
extremely  difficult  for  one  government  to  obtain  what  they  may 
lonsider  as  trustworthy  information  concerning  the  internal  af- 
fairs and  actual  condition  of  another,  either  from  the  statements 
of  partisans,  who  profess  themselves  in  league  with  the  state  which 
makes  the  inquiry,  or  from  agents  of  their  own,  sent  on  pur- 
pose to  pursue  the  investigation.  The  first  class  of  informants 
deceive  their  correspondents  and  themselves,  by  the  warm  and 
sanguine  view  which  they  take  of  the  strength  and  importance 
of  their  own  party ;  the  last  are  incapable  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  what  they  see  and  hear,  for  want  of  that  habitual 
and  familiar  knowledge  of  the  manners  of  a  country  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  judge  what  peculiar  allowances  ought  to 
be  made,  and  what  special  restrictions  may  be  necessary,  in  in- 
terpreting the  language  of  those  with  whom  they  communicate 
on  the  subject  of  their  mission. 

This  was  exemplified  in  the  inquiries  instituted  by  Louis  XI V. 
for^scertaining  the  exact  dispositiSn'onhe^eople  of  Scotland 
towards^the  ChevalTer  de  St.  Gebrgel  The~ggcnt^empToyecrBy 
the  Fjgnch  monarch  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hooke.  an  Eng- 
lishmanof  good  family.  This  gentleman  followed  King  James 
IL  to  France,  and  was  there  received  into  the  service  of  Louis 
XIV.,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  become  so  much  attached  as 
to  have  been  comparatively  indifferent  to  that  of  the  son  of  hia 
former  master.     His  instructions  from  the  French  King  weie^ 
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to  engage  the  Scots  who  might  be  disposed  for  an  insurrection 
as  deeply  as  possible  to  France,  but  to  avoid  precise  promises. 
by  which  he  might  compromise  France  in  any  corresponding  ob 
ligation  respecting  assistance  or  supplies.  In  a  word,  the  Jaco- 
bite^r^nti-unionistparty  were  to  have  leave  from  Louis  to  at- 
tempTa  reBellionagamst  Queen  Anne,  at  their  own  proper  risk, 
providing  the  Grand  Monarque,  as  he  was  generally  termed, 
should  be^no  further  bound  to  aid  them  in  the  enterprise,  or 
protect  them  in  case  of  its  failure,  than  he  should  think  consis- 
tent with  his  magnanimity,  and  convenient  for  his  affairs.  This 
was  no  doubt  a  bargain  by  which  nothing  could  be  lost  by 
France,  but  it  had  been  made  with  too  great  anxiety  to  avoid 
hazard,  to  be  attended  with  much  chance  of  gaining  by  it. 

With  these  instructions  Colonel  Hooke  departed  for  Scotland 
in  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  1707,  where  he 
found,  as  had  been  described  by  the  correspondence  kept  up 
with  the  Scots,  different  classes  of  people  eager  to  join  in  an  in- 
surrection, with  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  Union,  and  restoring 
the  Stewart  family  to  the  throne.  We  must  first  mention  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  Jacobite  party,  with  whom  princi- 
pally he  came  to  communicate. 

This  party,  which,  as  it  now  included  the  Country  faction,  and 
all  others  who  favoured  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  was  much 
more  imiversally  extended  than  at  any  other  period  in  Scottish 
history,  either  before  or  afterwards,  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
having  for  their  heads  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Athole,  noble- 
men who  stood  in  opposition  to  each  other  in  claiming  the  title 
of  the  leader  of  the  Jacobite  interests.  If  these  two  great  men 
were  to  be  estimated  according  to  their  fidelity  to  the  cause 
which  they  had  espoused,  their  pretensions  were  tolerably  equal, 
for  neither  of  them  could  lay  much  claim  to  the  honour  due  to 
political  consistency.  The  conduct  of  Athole  during  the  Revolu- 
tion had  been  totally  adverse  to  the  royal  interest ;  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  on  his  part,  though  affecting  to  act  as 
head  of  the  opposition  to  the  Union,  was  such  as  to  induce  some 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  Government;  since, 
whenever  a  decisive  stand  was  to  be  made,  Hamilton  was  sure  to 
find  some  reason,  better  or  worse,  to  avoid  coming  to  extremi- 
ties with  the  opposite  party.  Notwithstanding  such  repeated  acta 
of  defection  on  the  part  of  these  great  dukes,  their  rank,  talents, 
and  the  reliance  on  their  general  sincerity  in  the  Jacobite  cause, 
occasioned  men  of  that  party  to  attach  themselves  as  partisans  to 
one  or  other  of  them.  It  was  natural  that,  generally  speaking,  men 
should  choose  for  their  leader  the  most  influential  person  in  whose 
neighbourhood  they  themselves  resided  or  liad  their  property ; 
and  thus  the  Highland  Jacobites  beyond  the  Tay  rallied  under 
the  Duke  of  Athole ;  those  of  the  south  and  west,  under  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  From  this  it  also  followed,  that  the  two  divisions  of 
the  same  faction,  being  of  different  provinces,  and  in  different 
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circumstances,  held  separate  opinions  as  to  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  intended  restoration. 

The  northern  Jacobites,  who  had  more  power  of  raising  men, 
and  lesToTIevying  money,  than  those  of  the  south,  were  for  rush- 
ing at  once  into  war  without  any  delay,  or  stipulation  of  foreign 
assistance ;  and  without  further  aid  than  their  own  good  hearts 
and  ready  swords,  expressed  themselves  determined  to  place  on 
the  tlirone  him  whom  they  termed  the  lawful  heir. 

When  Hooke  entered  into  correspondence  with  this  class  of 
the  Jacobite  party,  he  found  it  easy  to  induce  them  to  dispense 
with  any  special  or  precise  stipulations  concerning  the  amoimt  of 
the  succours  to  be  furnished  by  France,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
arms,  money,  or  auxiliaries,  so  soon  as  he  represented  to  them 
that  any  specific  negociation  of  this  kind  would  be  indelicate  and 
unhandsome  to  the  King  of  France,  and  probably  diminish  his 
inclination  to  serve  the  Chevaher  de  St.  George.  On  this  point  of 
pretended  dehcacy  were  these  poor  gentlemen  induced  to  pledge 
themselves  to  risks  Ukely  to  provelateTtolhemselves,  their  rank, 
and^their  posterity,  without  any  of  the  reasonable  precautions 
which  were  absolutely  necessary  to  save  them  from  destruction. 

But  when  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  (by  his  Secretary,)  Lord  Kil- 
sythe,  Lockhart  of  Carnwath,  Cochrane  of  Kilmaronock,  and  other 
leaders  among  the  Jacobites  of  the  west,  had  a  conference  with 
Colonel  Hooke,  their  answers  were  of  a  different  tenor.  They 
thought  that  to  render  the  plan  of  insurrection  at  all  feasible,  there 
should  be  a  distinct  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  King  of 
Frwic^'to^SiT^ver'the'CEevanef  de  St.  George  to  Scotland, 
with  an  auxiliary  army  of  ten,  or,  at  the  very  least,  of  eight  thou- 
sand  men.  Colonel  Hooke  used  very  haughty  language  in  answer 
to  this  demand,  which  he  termed  a  "  presuming  to  give  advice 
to  Louis  XIV.  how  to  manage  his  own  afiairs ;"  as  if  it  had  not 
been  the  business  of  the  Jacobites  themselves  to  learn  to  what 
extent  they  were  to  expect  support,  before  staking  their  lands 
and  lives  in  so  dangerous  an  enterprise.^ 

The  extent  of  Colonel  Hooke's  success  waa  obtaining  a  memo- 
rialj  signed  by  ten  lor^'and  chiefs,  ^  acting  in  The  name,  as  they 
state,  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  but  particularly  of  thirty  persons 

>  "I  begged  of  them  to  remember,"  says  Colonel  Hooke,  "  that  they  had 
to  do  with  a  prince  of  the  utmost  penetration,  who  will  never  suffer  himself  to 
be  imposed  upon ;  that  it  would  not  look  well  in  them  to  be  teachmg  him  what 
was  his  interest ;  that  as  they  could  not  give  me  reasons  in  support  of  their  de- 
mands, nor  could  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  answers,  howcould  they  ex- 
pect that  so  weak  arguments  should  make  an  impressiDn  upon  his  Majesty." — 
"  I  answered  them  that  I  always  kept  to  the  terms  of  my  instructions,  to  pro- 
mise them  all  that  I  judged  necessary— that  SOX)  men  were  not  sufficient  to 
make  head  against  the  enemy,  and  that  if  they  could  not  trust  to  the  brarery 
of  their  nation,  I  advised  them  not  to  prosecute  their  design." — Secret  History 
of  Colcmel  Unoke's  Negotiation*:  xorittenby  himself.    8vo.    1760.    Pp.  52-53. 

*  "  The  ten  who  signed  the  Memorial  were  Lords  Errol,  Panraure,  Stor- 
mont.  and  Kinnaird ;  Ogilvie  of  Boyne,  Morav  of  Abercaimie,  N.  Keith,  for  the 
Karl  Mariscball,  Drnmmond  of  Logie,  Fotheringham  of  Pourie,  aa-i  Innes  of 
Coxtotta."— /Wd.,  p.  91. 
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of  distinction,  from  whom  they  had  special  mandates,  in  which 
paper  they  ag^ed  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Chevalier  de  St, 
George,  they  woul3"inatehim  master  of  Scotland,  which  was  en- 
tirely in  his  interest,  and  immediately  thereafter  proceed  to  raise 
an  army  of  twenty -five  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand  horse. 
With  this  force  they  proposed  to  march  into  England,  seize  upon 
Newcastle,  and  distress  the  TUty  of  London  by  mterrupting  the 
coal  trade.  They  stated  their  Jiope  that  the  King  would  send  with 
the  Chevalier  an  auxiliary  army  of  at  least  five  thousand  men, 
some  officers,  and  a  general  of  high  rank,  such  as  the  Scottish  no- 
bles would  not  scruple  to  obey.  The  Duke  of  Berwick,  a  natural 
son  of  the  late  king,  and  a  general  of  first-rate  talent,  was  par- 
ticularly fixed  upon.  They  also  complained  of  a  want  of  field 
pieces,  battering-cannon,  and  arms  of  every  kind,  and  stated  their 
desire  of  a  supply.  And  lastly,  they  dwelt  upon  the  need  they 
had  of  a  subsidy  of  six  himdred  thousand  Uvres,  to  enable  them  to 
begin  the  war.  But  they  stated  these  in  the  shape  of  humble  re- 
quests, rather  than  demands  or  conditions,  and  submitted  them- 
selves in  the  same  memorial  to  any  modification  or  alteration  of 
the  terms,  which  might  render  them  more  acceptable  to  King 
Louis.  Thus  Hooke  made  good  the  important  point  in  his  in- 
structions, which  enjoined  him  to  take  the  Scottish  Jacobites 
bound  as  far  as  possible  to  the  King  of  France,  while  he  should 
on  no  account  enter  into  any  negotiations  which  might  bind  his 
Majesty  to  any  counter-stipulations.  Louis  showed  considerable 
address  in  playing  this  game,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  of  Fast  and 
Loose,  giving  every  reason  to  conclude  that  his  ministers,  if  not 
the  sovereign  himself,  looked  less  upon  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
as  the  means  of  effecting  a  counter-revolution,  than  in  the  light 
of  a  diversion,  which  would  oblige  the  British  to  withdraw  a  large 
proportion  of  the  troops  which  they  employed  in  Flanders,  and 
thus  obtain  a  superiority  for  France  on  the  general  theatre  of  war. 
With  this  purpose,  and  to  take  the  chance,  doubtless,  of  fortunate 
events,  and  the  generally  discontented  state  of  Scotland,  the 
French  court  reaeived  and  discussed  at  their  leisure  the  prodigal 
offer  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites. 

At  length,  after  many  delays,  the  French  monarch  actually 
determined  upon  making  an  efiFort.  It  was  resolved  to  send  to 
Scotland  the  heir  of  the  ancient  Kings  of  that  country,  with  a  body 
of  about  five  or  six  thousand  men,  being  the  force  thought  ne- 
cessary by  the  faction  of  Athole — that  of  Hamilton  having  de- 
manded eight  thousand  men  at  the  very  least.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  should  embark  at  Dunkirk 
with  this  little  army,  and  that  the  fleet  should  be  placed  under 
the  command  of  the  Comte  de  Forbin,  who  liad  distinguished 
himself  by  several  naval  exploits. 

When  the  plan  was  communicated  by  Monsieur  de  Chamillard, 
then  minister  for  naval  affairs,  the  commodore  stated  numerous 
•bjections  to  throwing  so  large  a  force  ashore  on  the  naked 
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beach,  without  being  assured  of  possessing  a  single  harbour,  or 
fortified  place,  which  might  serve  them  for  a  defence  against  the 
troops  which  the  English  Government  would  presently  despatch 
against  them.  "  If,"  piu^ued  Forbin,  "  you  have  five  thousand 
troops  to  throw  away  on  a  desperate  expedition,  give  me  the 
command  of  them  ;  I  will  embark  them  in  shallops  and  light 
vessels,  and  I  will  surprise  Amsterdam,  and,  by  destroying  the 
commerce  of  the  Dutch  capital,  take  away  all  means  and  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  United  Provinces  to  continue  the  war." — 
"  Let  us  have  no  more  of  this,"  repUed  the  Minister ;  "  you  are 
called  upon  to  execute  the  King's  commands,  not  to  discuss  them. 
His  Majesty  has  promised  to  the  King  and  Queen  Dowager  of 
England  (the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  Mary  d'Este)  that  he 
is  to  give  them  the  stipulated  assistance,  and  you  are  honoured 
with  the  task  of  fulfilling  his  royal  word."  To  hear  was  to  obey, 
and  the  Comte  de  Forbin  set  himself  about  the  execution  of  the 
design  intrusted  to  him  ;  but  with  a  secret  reluctance,  which 
boded  ill  for  the  expedition,  since,  in  bold  undertakings,  success 
is  chiefly  insured  by  the  zeal,  confidence,  and  hearty  co-operation 
of  those  to  whom  the  execution  is  committed.  Forbin  was  so 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  commission  assigned  him,  that 
he  started  a  thousand  difficulties  and  obstacles,  all  of  which  he 
was  about  to  repeat  to  the  Monarch  himself  in  a  private  interview, 
when  Louis,  observing  the  turn  of  his  conversation,  cut  his  res- 
tive admiral  short  by  telling  him,  that  he  was  busy  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  wished  him  a  good  voyage. 

The  commander  of  the  land  forces  was  the  Comte  de  Gasse,  who 
afterwards  bore  the  title  of  Mare'chal  de  Matignon.  Twelve 
battahons  were  embarked  on  board  of  eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
twenty-four  frigates,  besides  transports  and  shallops  for  disem- 
barkation. The  King  of  France  displayed  his  magnificence,  by 
supplying  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  with  a  royal  wardrobe, 
services  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  rich  liveries  for  his  attendants, 
splendid  uniforms  for  his  guards,  and  all  external  appurtenances 
befitting  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  prince.  At  parting,  Louis  be- 
stowed on  his  guest  a  sword,  having  its  hilt  set  with  diamonds, 
and,  with  that  felicity  of  compliment  which  was  natural  to  him 
above  all  other  princes,  expressed,  as  the  best  wish  he  could  be- 
stow upon  his  departing  friend,  his  hope  that  they  might  never 
meet  again.  It  was  ominous  that  Louis  used  the  same  turn  of 
courtesy  in  bidding  adieu  to  the  Chevalier's  father,  previous  to  the 
battle  of  La  Hogue. 

The  Cheyalier  departed  forPunkirk,  and  embarked  the  troops , 
and  thus  far  all~Ead  been  conducted  with  such  perfect  secrecy, 
that  England  was  totally  unaware  of  the  attempt  which  was  me- 
iitated.^     But  an  accident  at  the  same  time  retarded  the  enter- 

•  "  It  was  next  to  a  miracle,"  says  George  Lockliart,  "that  so  long  delay  and 
to  many  off-puts  did  not  bring  all  to  light,  and  occasion  either  then,  or  at  least 
■litenrards,  when  the  attempt  waa  made  and  miscarried,  the  ruin  of  manf 
IIL  B 
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prise  and  made  it  public.  This  was  the  illness  of  the  Chevalier 
de^.Tjedrge,  wlio  was  seized  witE  the  measles.  It  could  then 
no  longer  remain  a  secret  that  he  was  lying  sicic  in  Dimkirk,  with 
the  purpose  of  heading  an  ^pedition,  for  which  the  troops  were 
already  embarked. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  country  more  unpre- 
pared for  such  an  attack  than  England,  unless  it  were  Scotland. 
The  great  niajority  "of  the  English  army  were  then  in  Flanders. 
There  onTy  remained  wifliin  the  kingdom  five  thousand  men,  and 
these  chiefly  new  levies.  The  situation  of  Scotland  was  still  more 
defenceless.  Edinburgh  castle  was  alike  imfurnished  with  gar- 
rison, artillery,  ammunition,  and  stores.  There  were  not  in  the 
country  above  two  thousand  regular  soldiers,  and  these  were 
Scottish  regiments,  whose  fidelity  was  very  httle  to  be  reckoned 
upon,  if  there  should,  as  was  probable,  be  a  general  insurrection 
of  their  countrymen.  The  panic  in  London  was  great,  at  court, 
in  camp,  and  in  city :  there  was  also  an  unprecedented  run  on  the 
Bank,  which,  unless  that  great  national  institution  had  been  sup- 
ported by  an  association  of  wealthy  British  and  foreign  mer- 
chants, must  have  given  a  severe  shock  to  public  credit.  ^  The 
consternation  was  the  more  overwhelming,  that  the  great  men  in 
England  were  jealous  of  each  other,  and,  not  beUeving  that  the 
Chevalier  would  have  ventured  over  upon  the  encouragement  of 
the  Scottish  nation  only,  sus£ected_the_existence  of  some  general 
conspiracy,  the  explosion  oTwhich  would  take  place  in  England. 

Amid^e  wide-spreading  alarm,  active  measures  were  taken  to 
avert  the  danger.  The  few  regiments  which  were  in  South 
Britain  were  directed  to  march  for  Scotland  in  all  haste.  Ad  - 
vices  were  sent  to  Flanders,  to  recall  some  of  the  British  troops 
there  for  the  more  pressing  service  at  home.  General  Cadogan, 
with  ten  battalions,  took  shipping  in  HoUand,  and  actually  sailed 
for  Tynemouth.  But  even  amongst  these  there  were  troops  which 
could  not  be  trusted.  The  Earl  of  Orkney's  Highland  regiment, 
and  that  which  is  called  the  Scotch  fusileers,  are  said  to  have 
declared  they  would  never  use  their  swords  against  their  coimtry 
in  an  English  quarrel.  It  must  be  added,  that  the  arrival  of  this 
succour  was  remote  and  precarious.  But  England  had  a  readier 
and  more  certain  resource  in  the  superiority  of  her  navy. 

Witii  the  most  active  exertions  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  of  the  line 

people :  for  the  design  was  known  to  so  many,  and  so  much  discoursed  of  in  com- 
mon conversation,  tliat  it  was  strange  witnesses  and  proofs  should  be  wanting 
to  have  hanged  many  honest  men." — Papers,  vol.  i.,  p.  234. 

•  "The  Lord  Treasurer  signified  to  the  directors  of  the  Bank,  that  hct 
Majesty  would  allow,  for  six  months,  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  upon  their 
bills,  which  was  double  the  usual  rate ;  and  considerable  sums  of  money  were 
Dffered  to  them  by  this  nobleman,  as  well  as  by  the  Dukes  of  Marlborough, 
Newcastle,  and  Somerset.  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Jewish  merchants,  who»e 
interest  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  ex- 
erted themselves  for  its  supi>ort;  and  the  directors  having  called  in  twenty  pe» 
cent,  upon  their  capital  stock,  were  enabled  to  answer  all  the  demaads  of  Vni 
timorous  and  disafiected  "—Smollett.  ?  iz..  b.  1. 
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was  assembled  and  put  to  sea,  and,  ere  the  French  squadron 
commanded  by  Forbin  had  sailed,  they  beheld  this  mighty  fleet 
before  Dunkirk,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1708.  The  Comte  do 
Forbin,  upon  this  formidable  apparition,  despatched  letters  to 
Paris  for  instructions,  having  no  doubt  of  receiving  orders,  in 
consequence,  to  disembark  the  troops,  and  postpone  the  expedition. 
Such  an  answer  arrived  accordingly ;  but  while  Forbin  was  pre- 
paring, on  the  14th  March,  to  carry  it  into  execution,  the  English 
fleet  was  driven  off  the  blockade  by  stress  of  weather ;  which 
Mews  having  soon  reached  the  court,  positive  orders  came,  that  at 
all  risks  the  invading  squadron  should  proceed  to  sea. 

They  sailed  accordingly  on  17th  March  from  the  roads  of  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  now  not  a  little  depended  on  the  accidental  circum- 
stance of  wind  and  tide,  as  these  should  be  favourable  to  the 
French  or  English  fleets.  The  elements  were  adverse  to  the 
French.  They  had  no  sooner  left  Dunkirk  roads  than  the  wind 
became  contrary,  and  the  squadron  was  driven  into  the  roadstead 
called  Newport-pits,  from  which  place  they  could  not  stir  for  the 
space  of  two  daySj  when,  the  wind  again  changing,  they  set  sail 
for  Scotland  with  a  favourable  breeze.  The  Comte  de  Forbit 
and  his  squadron  arrived  in  the  entrance  of  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
sailed  as  high  up  as  the  point  of  Crail,  on  the  coast  of  Fife,  and 
dropped  anchor  there,  with  the  purpose  of  running  up  the  frith 
as  far  as  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  on  the  next  day,  and  there 
disembarking  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  Mar^chal  Matignon, 
and  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time,  they  showed  signals,  fired 
guns,  and  endeavoured  to  call  the  attention  of  their  friends,  whom 
they  expected  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

None  of  these  signals  were  returned  from  the  land;  but  they 
were  answered  from  the  sea  m  a  manner  as  unexpected  as  it 
was  unpleasing.  The  report  of  five  cannon,  heard  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mouth  of  the  frith,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of  Sir 
George  Byng  and  the  English  fleet,  which  had  sailed  the  instant 
their  admiral  learned  that  the  Comte  de  Forbin  had  put  to  sea ; 
and  though  the  French  had  considerably  the  start  of  them,  the 
British  admiral  contrived  to  enter  the  frith  immediately  after  the 
French  squadron. 

The  dawn  of  morning  showed  the  far  superior  force  of  the 
English  fleet  advancing  up  the  frith,  and  threatening  to  intercept 
the  French  squadron  in  the  narrow  inlet  of  the  sea  into  which 
they  had  ventured.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  his  at- 
tendants demanded  to  be  put  on  board  a  smaller  vessel  than  that 
commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Forbin,  with  the  purpose  of  disem- 
barkmg  at  the  ancient  castle  of  Wemyss,  on  the  Fife  coast,  be- 
ktnging  to  the  earl  of  the  same  name,  a  constant  adherent  of  the 
Stewart  family.  This  was  at  once  the  wisest  and  most  manly 
course  which  he  could  liave  followed.  But  the  son  of  James  II. 
was  doomed  to  learn  how  httle  freewill  can  be  exercised  by  the 
prince  w  ho  has  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful 
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anxiliary.  Monsieur  de  Forbin,  after  evading  his  request  for  some 
time,  at  length  decidedly  said  to  him — "  Sire,  by  the  orders  of  my 
royal  master,  I  am  directed  to  take  the  same  precautions  for  the 
safety  of  your  august  person  as  for  his  Majesty's  own.  This  must 
be  my  cliief  care.  You  are  at  present  in  safety,  and  I  will  never 
consent  to  your  being  exposed  in  a  ruinous  chateau,  in  an  open 
country,  where  a  few  hours  might  put  you  in  the  hands  of  your 
enemies.  1  am  intrusted  with  your  person ;  I  am  answerable  for 
your  safety  with  my  head ;  I  beseech  you,  therefore,  to  repose 
your  confidence  in  me  entirely,  and  to  listen  to  no  one  else.  All 
those  who  dare  give  you  advice  different  from  mine,  are  either 
traitors  or  cowards."  Having  thus  settled  the  Chevalier's  doubts 
m  a  manner  savouring  something  of  the  roughness  of  his  profes- 
sion, the  Ck)mte  de  Forbin  bore  down  on  the  English  admiral,  as  if 
determined  to  fight  his  way  through  the  fleet.  But  as  Sir  George 
BjTig  made  signal  for  collecting  his  ships  to  meet  the  enemy,  the 
Frenchman  went  off  on  another  tack,  and,  taking  advantage  of 
the  manoeuvre  to  avoid  the  English  admiral,  steered  for  the 
mouth  of  the  frith.  The  English  ships  having  been  long  at  sea, 
were  rather  heavy  sailers,  while  those  of  Forbin  had  been  care- 
fully selected  and  careened  for  this  particular  service.  The  pur- 
suit of  Byng  was  therefore  in  vain,  excepting  that  the  Elizabeth, 
a  slow-sailing  vessel  of  theFrench  fleet,  fell  into  liis  hands. 

Admiral  Byng,  when  the  French  escaped  him,  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  capital,  in  case  of  any 
movement  of  the  Jacobites  which  might  have  endangered  it. 
The  Comte  de  Forbin,  with  his  expedition,  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  choosing  among  all  the  ports  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  Scotland,  from  Dundee  to  Inverness,  the  one  which  cir- 
cumstances might  render  most  eUgible  for  the  purpose  of  disem- 
barking the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  French  troops.  But, 
whether  from  his  own  want  of  cordiality  in  the  object  of  the  ex- 
pedition, or  whether,  as  was  generally  suspected  by  the  Scottish 
Jacobites  at  the  time,  he  had  secret  orders  from  his  court  which 
regulated  his  conduct,  Forbin  positively  refused  to  put  the  disin- 
herited prince,  and  the  soldiers  destined  for  his  service,  on  shore 
at  any  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  although  the  Chevalier  re- 
peatedly required  him  to  do  so.  The  expedition  returned  to 
Dunkirk,  from  which  it  had  been  four  weeks  absent ;  the  troops 
were  put  ashore  and  distributed  in  garrison,  and  the  commanders 
hastened  to  court,  each  to  excuse  hunself,  and  throw  the  blame 
of  the  failure  upon  the  other.^ 

'  "  One  thing  is  certain,  had  not  the  wind  chopt  about  and  kept  them  bound 
up  in  Newport- Pits,  they  might  have  been  in  Scotland  before  Sir  George  Byng 
knew  of  their  sailing  from  Dunkirk  ;  for,  having  sailed  from  thence  in  the  even- 
ing, e're  next  day  they'd  have  been  out  of  land's  sight :  but  being  wind-bound  in 
these  Pits,  occasioned  their  being  discovered  from  off  the  steeples  of  Ostend. 
Notice  of  which  being  immediately  dispatched  to  Sir  Geoi^ge  Byng,  he  instantly 
■ailed  with  the  English  titct,  and  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  frith  in  tha 
night  time,  some  few  hours  after  the  French  " — Lotkrart  Papers,  toL  i.,  p. 
»4i. 
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On  the  miscarriage  of  this  intended  invasion,  the  malecontenta 
of  Scotland  felt  that  an  opportunity  was  lost,  which  never  might, 
and  in  fact  never  did,  again  present  itself.  The  imanimity  with 
which  almost  all  the  numerous  sects  and  parties  in  Scotland  were 
disposed  to  unite  in  any  measure  which  could  rid  them  of  the 
Union,  was  so  unusual,  that  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be  of  long 
duration  in  so  factious  a  nation.  Neither  was  it  hkely  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  would,  after  such  a  lesson,  be  again  left  by 
the  English  Government  so  ill  provided  for  defence.  Above  all, 
it  seemed  probable  that  the  vengeance  of  the  Ministry  would  de« 
scend  so  heavily  on  the  heads  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in 
expressing  their  good  wishes  to  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  as  might  induce  others  to  beware  of  following  their  ex- 
ample on  future  occasions. 

During  the  brief  period  when  the  French  fleet  was  known  to 
be  at  sea,  and  the  landing  of  the  army  on  some  part  of  the  coast 
of  Scotland  was  expected  almost  hourly,  the  depression  of  the  few 
who  adhered  to  the  existing  government  was  extreme.  The  Earl 
of  Leven,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Scottish  forces,  hurried 
down  from  England  to  take  the  command  of  two  or  three  regi- 
ments, which  were  all  that  could  be  miistered  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital,  and,  on  his  arrival,  wTote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  the  Jacobites  were  in  such  numbers,  and  showed  themselves 
so  elated,  that  he  scarce  dared  look  them  in  the  face  as  he  walked 
the  streets.  On  the  approach  of  a  fleet,  the  Earl  drew  up  his 
army  in  hostile  array  on  Leith  Sands,  as  if  he  meant  to  with- 
stand any  attempt  to  land.  But  great  was  his  relief,  when  the  ap- 
proaching vessels  of  war  showed  the  flag  of  England,  instead  of 
France,  and  proved  to  be  those  of  Sir  George  Byng,  instead  of 
tlie  Comte  de  Forbin's. 

When  this  important  intelligence  was  publicly  known,  it  was 
for  the  Jacobites  in  their  turn  to  abate  the  haughty  looks  before 
which  their  enemies  had  quailed,  and  resume  those  which  they 
wore  as  a  sufiering  but  submissive  faction.  The  Jacobite  gen- 
tlemen of  Stirlingshire,  in  particular,  had  almost  gone  the  length  of 
rising  in  arms,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  they  had  actually  done 
so,  though  no  opportimity  had  occurred  of  coming  to  blows.  They 
had  now,  therefore,  reason  to  expect  the  utmost  vengeance  of 
Government. 

This  little  band  consisted  of  several  men  of  wealth,  influence, 
and  property.  Stirling  of  Keir,  Seaton  of  Touch,  Edmondstoun 
of  Newton,  Stirling  of  Garden,  and  others,  assembled  a  gallant 
body  of  horse,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  to  be  the  first 
who  should  offer  themselves  for  the  service  of  the  Chevalier  de 
•St.  George.  Learning  by  the  way  the  failure  of  the  expedition, 
they  dispersed  themselves,  and  returned  to  their  own  homes. 
They  were  seized,  however,  thro^vn  into  prison,  and  threat* 
«ned  to  be  tried  for  high  treason. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  with  that  waat  of  dedsion  which  gave 
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his  condact  an  air  of  mysterious  inconsistency,  had  left  his  seal 
of  Kinniel  to  visit  his  estetes  in  Lancashire,  while  the  treaty  con- 
cerning the  French  invasion  was  in  dependence.  He  was  over- 
taken on  his  journey  by  a  friend,  who  came  to  apprise  him,  that 
all  obstructions  to  the  expedition  being  overcome,  it  might  be 
with  certainty  expected  on  the  coast  in  the  middle  of  March.  The 
Duke  seemed  much  embarrassed,  and  declared  to  Lockhart  of 
Camwath,  that  he  w^ould  joyfully  return,  were  it  not  that  he 
foresaw  that  his  giving  such  a  mark  of  the  interest  he  took  in 
the  arrival  of  the  Clievalier,  as  that  which  stopping  short  on  a 
journey,  and  returning  to  Scotland  on  the  first  news  that  he 
was  expected,  must  necessarily  imply,  would  certainly  determine 
the  Government  to  arrest  him  on  suspicion.  But  his  Grace  pledg- 
ed himself,  that  when  he  should  learn  by  express  that  the 
French  were  actually  arrived,  he  would  return  to  Scotland  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  and  rendezvous  at  Dumfries,  where  Mr. 
Lockhart  should  meet  him  with  the  insurgents  of  Lanarkshire, 
the  district  in  which  both  their  interests  lay. 

The  Duke  had  scarcely  arrived  at  his  house  of  Ashton,  in  Lan- 
cashire, when  he  was  arrested  as  a  suspicious  person,  and  was 
still  in  the  custody  of  the  messenger  when  he  received  the  in- 
telligence that  the  French  armament  had  actually  set  sail. 
Even  this  he  did  not  conceive  a  fit  time  to  declare  himself,  but 
solemnly  protested,  that  so  soon  as  he  should  learn  that  the  Che- 
valier had  actually  landed,  he  would  rid  himself  of  the  officer  in 
whose  custody  he  was,  and  set  off  for  Scotland  at  the  head  of 
forty  horse,  to  live  or  die  in  his  service.  As  the  Chevalier  never 
set  foot  ashore,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  would  have  fulfilled  his  promise,  which  Mr.  Lock- 
hart seems  to  have  considered  as  candidly  and  sincerely  given,  or 
have  had  recourse  to  some  evasion,  as  upon  other  critical  occa 
sions.' 

The  Government,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  were  strict  in  in- 
vestigating the  cause  of  the  conspiracy,  and  menacing  those  who 
had  encouraged  it,  in  a  proportion  corresponding  to  the  alarm 

'  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  in  bad  health,  or  feipned  to  be  so  during  the 
sojourn  of  Colonel  Hooke,  who  obtained  no  intercourse  with  liim  but  through 
Mr.  Hall,  his  Grace's  secretary.  "  I  was  quickly  convinced, "  says  Hooke, 
"  that  he  did  not  act  sincerely ;  for  having  learned  that  Mr.  Hall  had  written 
by  the  same  messenger  to  two  of  his  friends,  I  found  means  to  get  posses 
sfon  of  the  letters,  in  which  he  had  written  more  openly."  "  I  saw  by  these  let- 
ters that  the  Duke  sought  underhand  to  break  all  the  measures  of  the  well-af- 
fected, and  then  to  excuse  himself  to  them  by  false  pretences."  "  1  was  so  in- 
rensed  at  this  proceeding,  that  I  would  write  no  more  either  to  the  Duke  ot 
Mr.  Hall;  I  said  only  by  word  of  mouth  to  him  who  brought  me  the  letter, 
that  1  had  no  answer  to  return.  But  upon  reflecting  that  the  Duke  pretended 
lo  be  able  to  put  the  K —  of  England  upon  the  throne,  without  the  auistance 
of  France,  and  that  at  the  same  time  ne  endeavoured  to  hinder  that  Prince 
from  coming  over  to  Scotland,  it  came  into  my  mind,  that  he  had  still  an  in- 
tention of  seizing  the  throne  himself."— 5^fret  History,  pp.  39,  M).  Among 
Letters  from  the  Scottish  Nobility  to  the  Chevalier,  Hooke  carried  one  from 
the  Duke,  written  in  cyphers,  but  neither  sisncd  nor  addressed.— See  it,  Ibid., 
VU.  lOS-lOS. 
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into  which  they  had  been  thrown.  A  jgreat  many  of  the  Scottish 
nobility  and  gentry  were  arrested  on  suspicion,  secured  in  pri- 
sons and  strong  fortresses  in  Scotland,  or  sent  to  London  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  on  account  of  the  encouragement  they  were 
supposed  to  have  given  to  the  invasion. 

The  Stirliugshire  gentlemen,  who  had  actually  taken  arms 
and  embodied  themselves,  were  marked  out  as  the  first  victims, 
and  were  accordingly  sent  back  to  Scotland,  to  be  tried  in  the 
country  where  they  had  committed  the  crime.  They  met  more 
favourable  judges  than  was  perhaps  to  have  been  expected. 

Being  brought  to  trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary, 
several  witnesses  were  examined,  who  had  seen  the  gentlemen 
assembled  together  in  a  body,  but  no  one  had  remarked  any 
circumstance  whTcb  gaVe  them  the  character  of  a  military  force. 
They  had  arms,  indeed,  but  few  gentlemen  oftfiat  day  stirred 
abroad  without  sword  and  pistol.  No  one  had  heard  any  treason- 
able conversation,  or  avowal  of  a  treasonable  pm-pose.  Thejury, 
thereforejjoun^the^rime  wag. JlToiPrar*^  against  them — a  ver- 
dict which,  by  the  Scottish  law,  is  equivalent  in  its  efiects  to  one 
of  Not  Guilty,  but  which  is  applied  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
accused  persons  are  clouded  with  such  a  shade  of  suspicion  as 
renders  their  guilt  probable  in  the  eyes  of  the  jury,  though  the 
accuser  has  failed  to  make  it  good  by  proof.  Their  trial  took 
place  on  the  22d  November,  1708. 

A  short  traditional  story  will  serve  to  explain  the  cause  of 
their  acquittal.  It  is  said,  the  Laird  of  Keir  was  riding  joyfully 
home,  with  his  butler  in  attendance,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
evidence  produced  against  him  on  the  trial,  but  who  had,  upon 
examination,  forgot  every  word  concerning  the  matter  which 
could  possibly  prejudice  his  master.  Keir  could  not  help  express- 
ing some  surprise  to  the  man,  at  the  extraordinary  shortness  of 
memory  which  he  had  shown  on  particular  questions  being  put 
to  him.  « I  imderstand  what  your  honour  means  very  well,"  said 
the  domestic  coolly ;  "  but  my  mind  was  made  up  rather  to  trust 
my  own  soul  to  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  than  your  honour's  body 
to' the  tender  compassion  of  the  Whigs."  This  tale  carries  its  own 
commentary. 

Having  failed  to  convict  conspirators  who  had  acted  so  openly, 
the  Government  found  it  would  be  hopeless  to  proceed  against 
those  who  had  been  arrested  on  suspicion  only.  This  body  in- 
cluded many  noblemen  and  gentry  of  the  first  rank,  believed  to 
entertain  Jacobite  sentiments.  The  Duke  of  Gordon,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntly,  the  Earls  Seaforth,  Errol,  Nithsdale,  Marischal, 
and  Murray;  Lords  Stormont,  Kilsythe,  Drummond,  Naime, 
Belhaven,  and  Sinclair,  besides  many  gentlemen  of  fortune  and 
influence,  were  all  confined  in  the  Tower,  or  other  state  prisons. 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  supposed  to  have  been  successful 
in  making  interest  with  the  Whigs  for  their  release,  his  Grace 
proposing,  in  return,  to  give  the  Ministers  the  advantage  of  hie 
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interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  upon  future  elections.  The  jgi- 
Boners  were  accordingly  dismissed,  on  finding  bail.^ 

The  Government,  however,  conceived,  that  the^ailureLtoconvict 
the  Stirlingshire  gentlemen,  accused  of  high  treason,  (of  which 
they  were  certainly  guilty,)  arose  less  from  the  reluctance  of 
witnesses  to  hear  testimony  against  them,  than  in^dyantages  at- 
forded  to  them  by  the  uncertain  and  general  provisions  of  the 
Scottish  statutes  in  cases  of  treason.^  They  proposed  to  remedy 
this  by  abrogating  the  Scottish  law,  and  introducing  that  of  Eng- 
land in  it«  stead,  and  ordaining  that  treasons  committed  in 
Scotland  should  be  tried  and  decided  in  what  is  technically  call- 
ed a  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer;  i,  e.  a  Court  of  Com- 
missioners appointed  for  hearing  and  deciding  a  particular  cause, 
or  set  of  causes.  This,  it  must  be  noticed,  contained  an  import- 
ant advantage  to  the  Government,  since  the  case  was  taken  from 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  and  en- 
trusted to  commissioners  named  for  the  special  occasion,  who 
must,  of  course,  be  chosen  from  men  friendly  to  Government, 
awake  to  the  alarm  arising  from  any  attack  upon  it,  and,  conse- 
quently, Hkely  te  be  somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  parties 
brought  before  them,  as  accompUces  in  such  an  enterprise.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  new  law,  with  the  precision  required  by  the 
English  system,  was  decided  and  distinct  in  settling  certain  forms 
of  procedure,  which,  in  Scotland,  being  left  to  the  arbitrary  plea- 
sure of  the  judges,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  favouring  or 
distressing  the  parties  brought  before  iJiem.  This  was  a  danger- 
ous latitude  upon  political  trials,  where  every  man,  whatever 
might  be  his  rank,  or  general  character  for  impartiaUty,  was  led 
to  take  a  strong  part  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  question  out  of 
which  the  criminal  interest  had  arisen. 

Another  part  of  the  proposed  act  was,  however,  a  noble  boon 
to  Scotland.  ~TtTfee3  the  country  for  ever  from  the  atrocious 
powers  of  examination  under  torture.  This,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  currently  practised  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
his  brother  James;  and  it  had  been  put  in  force,  though  un- 
frequently,  after  the  Revolution.  A  greater  injustice  cannot  be 
imagined,  than  the  practice  of  torture  to  extort  confession,  al- 
though it  once  made  a  part  of  judicial  procedure  in  every  coun- 
try of  Europe,  and  is  still  resorted  to  in  some  continental  nations. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  timid  man,  or  one  peculiarly  sensi- 
ble to  pain,  will  confess  crimes  of  which  he  is  innocent,  to  avoid 
or  escape  from  the  infliction  of  extreme  torture  ;  while  a  villain, 
of  a  hardy  disposition  of  mind  and  body,  will  endure  the  worst 

'  "  Belharen  had  already  surviyed  his  country ;  but  at  this  unworthy  treat- 
ment, the  generous  patriot  expired  of  grief  and  incKgnation  as  soon  as  he  wa/ 
released."— Laino,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346. 

«  "  By  the  connirance  of  Stewart,  the  Queen's  advocate,  who  neglected  to 
furnish  a  list  of  witnesses,  which  the  judges,  equally  dissatisfied  with  Govern- 
ment,  deemed  indispensable,  the  prisoners  were  immediati-ly  absolvad  by  the 
Justiciary  Court."—  ibid.,  vol.  it.  p.  346- 
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torment  that  can  be  imposed  on  him,  rather  than  avow  oifences 
of  which  he  is  actually  guilty. 

The  laws  of  both  countries  conformed  but  too  well  in  adding 
to  the  punishment  of  high  treason  certain  aggravations,  which, 
while  they  must  disgust  and  terrify  the  humane  and  civiUzed,  tend 
only  to  brutalize  the  vulgar  and  unthinking  part  of  the  specta- 
tors, and  to  famiUarize  them  with  acts  of  cruelty.  On  this  the 
laws  of  England  were  painfully  minute.  They  enjoined  that  the 
traitor  should  be  cut  down  from  the  gibbet  before  life  and  sensi- 
bility to  pain  were  extinguished — that,  while  half-strangled,  his 
heart  should  be  torn  from  his  breast  and  thrown  into  the  fire — 
his  body  opened  and  embowelled,  and, — omitting  other  more 
shamefully  savage  injunctions, — that  his  corpse  should  be  quar- 
tered and  exposed  upon  bridges  and  city  towers,  and  abandoned 
to  the  carrion  crow  and  the  eagle.  Admitting  that  high  treason, 
as  it  implies  the  destruction  of  the  government  under  which  we 
live,  is  the  highest  of  aJl  possible  crimes,  still  the  forfeiture  of 
life,  which  it  does,  and  ought  to  infer,  is  the  highest  punishment 
which  our  mortal  state  afifords.  All  the  butchery,  therefore, 
which  the  former  laws  of  England  prescribed,  only  disgusts  or 
hardens  the  heart  of  the  spectator ;  while  the  apparatus  of  ter- 
ror seldom  affects  the  criminal,  who  has  been  generally  led  to  com- 
mit the  crime  by  some  strong  enthusiastic  feeling,  either  implant- 
ed in  him  by  education,  or  caught  up  from  sympathy  with  others ; 
and  which,  as  it  leads  him  to  hazard  life  itself,  is  not  subdued 
or  daunted  by  the  additional  or  protracted  tortures,  which  can 
be  added  to  the  manner  in  which  death  is  inflicted. 

Another  penalty  annexed  to  the  crime  of  high  treason,  was 
the  forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  criminal  to  the  crown,  to  the 
disinheriting  of  his  children,  or  natural  heirs.  There  is  some- 
thing in  this  difficult  to  reconcile  to  moral  feeling,  since  it  may,  in 
some  degree,  be  termed  visiting  the  crimes  of  the  parents  upon 
the  children.  It  may  be  also  alleged,  that  it  is  hard  to  forfeit  and 
take  away  from  the  lawful  line  of  succession  property  which  may 
have  been  acquired  by  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  criminal's 
forefathers,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  meritorious  services  to  the  state. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  considered  that  there  is  some- 
thing not  unappropriate  in  the  punishment  of  reducing  to  poverty 
the  family  of  him,  who,  by  his  attack  on  the  state,  might  have 
wrought  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  families.  Nor  is  it  less  to  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  branch  of  the  punishment  has  a  quaUty  always 
desirable — namely,  a  strong  tendency  to  deter  men  from  the 
crime.  High  treason  is  usually  the  offence  of  men  of  rank  and 
wealth ;  at  least  such  being  the  leaders  in  civil  war,  are  usually 
selected  for  punishment  It  is  natural  that  such  individuals,  how- 
ever willingly  they  may  venture  their  own  persons,  should  be  apt 
to  hesitate  when  ^e  enterprise  involves  all  the  fortunes  of  their 
house,  name,  rank,  and  other  advantages,  which,  having  received 
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perhaps  from  a  long  train  of  ancestors,  they  are  natnrally  and 
laudably  desirous  to  ti'ansniit  to  their  posterity. 

The  proposal  for  extending  the  treason  law  of  England  into 
North  Britain,  was  introduced  under  the  title  of  a  bill  for  further 
~  completing  and  perfecting  the  Union.  Many  of  the  Scottish 
members  alleged,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  proposed  enactments 
were  rather  a  violation  of  the  national  treaty,  since  the  bill  was  di- 
rectly calculated  to  encroach  on  the  powers  of  the  Court  of  Justi- 
ciary, which  had  been  guaranteed  by  the  Union.  This  objection 
was  lessened  at  least  by  an  amendment  on  the  bill,  which  declar- 
ed, that  three  of  the  Judges  of  Justiciar}'  (so  the  Criminal  Court 
of  Scotland  is  termed)  should  be  always  included  in  any  Com- 
mission of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  The  bill  passed  into  a  statute, 
and  has  been  ever  since  the  law  of  the  land. 

Thus  was  the  Union  completed.  We  shall  next  endeavour  to 
show,  in  the  phrase  of  mechanics,  how  this  new  machine  worked ; 
or,  in  other  words,  how  this  great  alteration  on  the  internal  Con- 
stitution of  Great  Britain  answered  the  expectations  of  those  bj 
whom  the  changes  were  introduced. 
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Characters  of  the  Leading  Men  in  Scotland — the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton, Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar — Reception  of  the  Scottish 
Members  in  Parliament — Differences  between  the  Scottish  Peers 
and  Commoners — Reconciliation  between  them  in  consequence  of 
the  Discussion  of  the  Question,  whether  Scottish  Peers,  on  being 
created  Peers  of  Great  Britain,  had  a  right  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Lords — Debate  on  the  Question,  whether  the  Malt  Tax  ought 
to  be  extended  to  Scotland — Motion  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Union — negatived  by  a  Majority  of  only  Four — Ferment  occa- 
sioned by  the  Publication  of  Swift's  Pamphlet  on  "  the  Public 
Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

[1708—1713.] 

In  order  to  give  you  a  distinct  idea  of  the  situation  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  placed  at  this  eventful  period,  I  shall  first 
sketch  the  character  of  three  or  four  of  the  principal  persons  of 
Scotland  whose  influence  had  most  eifect  in  producing  the  course 
of  events  which  followed.  I  shall  then  explain  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Scottish  representatives  in  the  national  Parliament ; 
and  these  preliminaries  being  discussed,  I  shall,  thirdly,  endea- 
vour to  trace  the  general  measures  of  Britain  respecting  lier 
foreign  relations,  and  to  explain  the  effect  which  these  produced 
upon  tlie  public  trftnquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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The  DaVe  of  Hamilton  you  are  already  somewhat  acquainted 
withTas  a  distinguished  "character  during  the  last  Parliament  of 
Scotland,  when  he  headed  the  op£ositionJo  Ike  treaty  .of  Union ; 
and  also  during  the^loTfor  mvadmg  "Scotland  and  restoring  the 
Stewart  family,  when  he  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the 
Jeaderof  the  Lowland  Jacobites,  those  of  the  Highlands  rather 
inclining  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  He  was  the  peer  of  the  highest 
rank  in  Scotland,  and  nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family ; 
which  made  some  accuse  him  of  looking  towards  the  crown,  a  folly 
of  which  his  acknowledged  good  sense  might  be  allowed  to  acquit 
him.  He  was  handsome  in  person,  courtly  and  amiable  in  man- 
ners, generally  popular  with  all  classes,  and  the  natural  head  of 
the  gentry  of  Lanarkshire,  many  of  whom  are  descended  from 
his  family.  Through  the  influence  of  his  mother,  the  Duchess^  he 
had  always  preserved  a  strong  interest  among  the  Hillmen,  or 
Cameronians,  who  had,  since  the  Revolution  shown  themselves 
in  arms  more  than  once ;  and,  in  case  of  a  civil  war  or  invasion, 
must  have  been  of  material  avail.  With  all  these  advanUges 
of  birth,  character,  and  influence,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  had  a 
defect  which  prevented  his  attaining  eminence  as  a  political 
leader.  He  gossessed  personal  valour,  as  he  showed  in  his  last 
and  tragic  scene,  but  he  was  destitute  of  political  courage  and 
decision.  Dangers  which  "he  had  braved  at  a  distance,  appalled 
him  when  they  approached  near ;  he  was  apt  to  disappoint  his 
friends,  as  the  horse  who  balks  the  leap  to  which  he  has  come 
gallantly  up,  endangers,  or  perhaps  altogether  unseats  his  rider. 
Even  with  this  defect,  Hamilton  was  beloved  and  esteemed  by 
L'jckhart,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Tory  party,  who  appear 
raflier  to  have  regretted  his  unsteadiness  as  a  weakness,  than  con- 
demned it  as  a  fault. 

The  next  Scottish  nobleman,  whose  talents  made  him  pre- 
eminent on  the  scene  during  this  eventful  period,  was  John,  Duke 
of  Argyle,  a  person  whose  greatness  did  not  consist  in  the  acci- 
dents of  rank,  influence,  and  fortune,  though  possessed  of  all  these 
in  the  highest  order  which  his  country  permitted,  since  his  talents 
were  such  as  must  have  forced  him  into  distinction  and  eminence, 
in  what  humble  state  soever  he  might  have  been  born.  This 
great  man  was  heir  of  the  ancient  house  of  Argyle,  which  makes 
BO  distinguished  a  figure  in  Scottish  history,  and  whose  name 
occurs  SO  often  in  the  former  volumes  of  these  tales.  The  Duke 
of  whom  we  now  speak  was  the  great  grandson  of  the  Marquis 
of  Argyle  who  was  beheaded  after  the  Restoration,  and  grandson 
of  the  earl  who  suff'ered  the  same  fate  imder  James  II.  The 
family  had  been  reduced  to  very  narrow  circumstances,  by  those 
i-epeated  acts  of  persecution. 

The  house  of  Argyle  was  indemnified  at  the  Revolution,  when 
the  father  of  Duke  John  was  restored  to  his  paternal  property, 
and  in  compensation  for  the  injuries  and  injustice  sustained  bj 
his  father  and  grandfather,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Duke.    A 
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remarkable  circumstance  which  befell  Duke  John  in  his  infancy, 
would,  by  the  pagans,  have  been  supposed  to  augur  that  he  was 
under  the  special  care  of  Providence,  and  reserved  for  some 
great  purposes.  About  the  time  (tradition  says  on  the  very  day, 
30th  Jime,  1685)  that  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  Archibald,  was 
about  to  be  executed,  the  heir  of  the  family,  then  about  seven 
years  old,  fell  from  a  window  of  the  ancient  tower  of  Lethingtou, 
near  Haddington,  the  residence  at  that  time  of  his  grandmother, 
the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale.  The  height  is  so  great  that  the 
child  escaping  unhurt,  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  miracle. 

Having  entered  early  on  a  military  life,  to  which  his  family  had 
been  long  partial,  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Keyser- 
swart,  under  the  eye  of  King  WiUiam.  Showing  a  rare  capacity 
for  business,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Scottish  Parliament  in  1705,  on  which  occasion  he  managed  so 
well,  as  to  set  on  foot  the  treaty  of  Union,  by  can-ying  through  the 
Act  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners,  to  adjust  that  great 
national  measure.  The  Duke,  therefore,  laid  the  first  stone  of  an 
edifice,  which,  though  carried  on  upon  an  erroneous  and  narrow 
system,  was  nevertheless,  ultimately  calculated  to  be,  and  did  in 
fact  prove,  the  basis  of  universal  prosperity  to  the  United  King- 
doms. In  the  last  Scottish  Parliament,  his  powerful  eloquence 
was  a  principal  means  of  supporting  that  great  treaty.  Argyle's 
name  does  not  appear  in  any  list  of  the  sharers  of  the  equivalent 
money:  and  his  countrymen,  amid  the  unpopularity  which  at- 
tached to  the  measure,  distinguished  him  as  having  favoured 
it  from  real  principle.  Indeed,  it  is  an  honourable  part  of  this 
great  man's  character,  that,  though  bent  on  the  restoration  ot 
the  fortunes  of  his  family,  sorely  abridged  by  the  mischances  of 
his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather,  and  by  the  extravagances 
of  his  father,  he  had  too  much  sense  and  too  much  honour  ever  to 
stoop  to  any  indirect  mode  of  gaining  personal  advantage,  and 
was  able,  in  a  venal  age,  to  set  all  imputations  of  corruption  at 
defiance  ;  whereas  the  statesman  who  is  once  detected  bartering 
his  opinions  for  lucre,  is  like  a  woman  who  has  lost  her  repu- 
tation, and  can  never  afterwards  regain  the  public  trust  and  good 
opinion  which  he  has  forfeited.  Argyle  was  rewarded,  however, 
by  being  created  an  English  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Green- 
wich, and  Baron  Chatham. 

Argyle,  after  the  Union  was  carried,  returned  to  the  army,  and 
served  under  Marlborough  with  distinguished  reputation,  of  which 
it  was  thought  that  great  general  even  condescended  to  be  jealous. 
At  least  it  is  certain  that  there  was  no  cordiality  between  them, 
it  being  understood  that  when  there  was  a  rumour  that  the  Whig 
administration  of  Godolphin  would  make  a  push  to  have  the  Duke 
created  general  for  life,  in  spite  of  the  Queen's  pleasure  to  the 
contrary,  Argyle  offered,  if  such  an  attempt  should  be  made,  to 
make  Marlborough  prisoner  even  in  the  midst  of  the  victorious 
army  which  he  commanded.    At  this  time,  therefore,  he  was  a 
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steady  and  zealous  friend  of  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  who  wer« 
then  beginning  their  Tory  administration.  To  recompense  hia 
valuable  support,  he  was  named  by  the  Tory  Ministry  com- 
mander-in-chief in  Spain,  and  assured  of  all  the  supplies  in  troops 
and  money  which  might  enable  him  to  carry  on  the  war  with  suc- 
cess in  that  kingdom,  where  the  Tories  had  all  along  insisted 
it  should  be  maintained.  With  this  pledge,  Argyle  accepted  the 
appointment,  in  the  ambitious  hope  of  acquiring  that  military 
renown  which  he  principally  coveted. 

But  the  Duke's  mortification  was  extreme  in  finding,  on  hia 
arrival  in  Spain,  the  British  army  in  a  state  too  wretched  to  un- 
dertake any  enterprise  of  moment,  and  indeed  unfit  even  to  de- 
fend its  positions.  The  British  Ministers  broke  the  word  they 
had  pledged  for  his  support,  and  sent  him  neither  money,  supplies, 
nor  reinforcements  ;  so  that  instead  of  rivalling  Marlborough,  as 
had  been  his  ambition,  in  conquering  territories  and  gaining 
battles,  Argyle  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  melancholy  necessity 
of  retiring  to  Minorca  to  save  the  wreck  of  the  army.  The  reason 
given  by  the  Ministers  for  this  breach  of  faith  was,  that  having 
determined  on  that  accommodation  with  France  which  was  after- 
wards tenned  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  they  did  not  desire  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  vigour  either  in  Spain  or  any  other  quarter. 
Argyle  fell  sick  with  mortified  pride  and  resentment.  He  strug- 
gled for  life  in  a  violent  fever,  and  returned  to  Britain  with  vin- 
dictive intentions  towards  the  Ministers,  who  had,  he  thought,  dis- 
appointed him,  by  their  breach  of  promise,  of  an  ample  harvest 
of  glory. 

On  his  return  to  England,  the  Ministers,  Harley,  now  Earl  of 
Oxford,  and  the  Lord  BoUngbroke,  endeavoured  to  soothe  the 
Duke's  resentment  by  appointing  him  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  and  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, he  remained  a  bitter  and  dangerous  opponent  of  their 
Administration,  formidable  by  his  high  talents,  both  civil  and 
military,  his  ready  eloquence,  and  the  fearless  energy  with  which 
he  spoke  and  acted.^  Such  was  the  distinguished  John  Duke  of 
Argyle,  whom  we  shall  often  have  to  mention  in  these  pages. 

John,  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar,  of  the  name  of  Erskine,  was  also 
a  remarkable  person  at  this  period.  He  was  a  man  of  quick  parts 
and  prompt  eloquence,  an  adept  in  state  intrigues,  and  a  success- 
ful coiurtier.  His  paternal  estate  had  been  greatly  embarrassed 
by  the  mismanagement  of  liis  father,  but  in  a  great  measmre  re- 
deemed by  his  own  prudent  economy.  He  obtained  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  foot,  but  though  we  are  about  to  see  him  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mar  had  given  hia 
mind  to  military  afiairs,  or  acquired  experience  by  going  on 

■  "  In  conaeqnence  of  his  opposition,  and  his  known  attachment  to  tne 
House  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was,  4th  March,  1714,  dismissed  from 
the  command  of  the  Scotch  troop  of  horse-guards,  and  deprived  of  his  gOTcnt- 
ment«  of  Minorca  and  Edinbtirgbu"— Wood's  Peerage,  vol.  L,  p.  lU). 
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actual  service.  His  father  had  been  a  Whig,  and  professed  R«. 
volution  principles,  and  the  present  Earl  entered  life  bearing  the 
same  colours.  He  brought  forward,  in  the  ParUament  of  Scotland, 
the  proposal  for  the  treaty  of  Union,  and  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  for  settling  the  preliminary  articles.  Being  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Scotland  during  the  last  Scottish  Parhament,  he 
supported  the  treaty  both  with  eloquence  and  address.  Mar  docs 
not  appear  amongst  those  who  received  any  portion  of  the  equi- 
valents ;  but  as  he  lost  his  secretaryship  by  the  Union,  he  was 
created,  keeper  of  the  signet,  with  a  pension,  and  was  admitted 
into  the  English  Privy  Council.  Upon  the  celebrated  change  of 
the  Administration  in  1710,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  then  one  of  the 
fifteen  peers  who  represented  the  nobility  of  Scotland,  passed 
over  to  the  new  Ministers,  and  was  created  one  of  the  British  se- 
cretaries of  state.  In  this  capacity  he  was  much  employed  in  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  and  in  managing  such  matters  as  they  had  to 
do  in  the  Highlands.  His  large  estate  upon  the  river  Dee  in 
Aberdeenshire,  called  the  forest  of  Braemar,  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  Highland  following  of  his  own,  which 
rendered  it  more  easy  for  him,  as  dispenser  of  the  bounties  of 
Government,  to  establish  an  interest  among  the  chiefs,  which 
ultimately  had  fatal  consequences  to  them  and  to  himself. 

Such  were  the  three  principal  Scottish  nobles  on  whom  the 
affairs  of  Scotland,  at  that  uncertain  period,  very  much  depend- 
ed. We  are  next  to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
tlie  forty-five  members,  whom  the  Union  had  settled  to  be  the 
proportion  indulged  to  Scotland  as  her  share  of  the  Legislature, 
were  received  in  the  English  senate. 

And  liere  it  must  be  noticed,  that  although  individually  the 
Scottish  members  were  cordially  received  in  London,  and  in 
society  saw  or  felt  no  prejudice  whatever  existing  against  them  oh 
account  of  their  birth-place,  and  though  there  was  no  dislikt, 
exhibited  against  them  individually,  yet  they  were  soon  made  sen- 
sible that  their  presence  in  the  senate  was  as  unacceptable  to  the 
English  members,  as  the  arrival  of  a  body  of  strange  rams  in  a 
pasture,  where  a  flock  of  the  same  animals  have  been  feeding 
for  some  time.  The  contentions  between  those  who  arc  in  posses- 
sion and  the  new  comers,  are  in  that  case  carried  to  a  great 
height,  and  occasion  much  noise  and  many  encounters ;  and  for  a 
long  time  the  smaller  band  of  strangers  are  observed  to  herd 
together,  anJ  to  avoid  intermingling  with  the  original  possessors, 
uor,  if  they  attempt  to  do  so,  are  they  cordially  received. 

This  same  species  of  discord  was  visible  between  the  great  body 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  and  the  handful  of  Scottish 
members  introduced  among  them  by  the  Union.  It  was  so  much 
the  case,  that  the  national  prejudices  of  English  and  Scots,  pitted 
against  each  other,  even  interfered  with  and  overcame  the  politi- 
cal differences,  by  which  the  conduct  and  votes  of  the  representa- 
ti\  es  of  both  nations  would  have  been  otherwise  regulated.     The 
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Scottish  members,  for  example,  foimd  themselves  neglected, 
thwartedj  and  overborne  by  numbers,  on  many  occasions  w  hei-e 
they  conceived  the  immediate  interests  of  their  country  were  con- 
cerned, and  where  they  thought  that,  in  courtesy  and  common 
fairness,  they,  as  the  peculiar  representatives  of  Scotland,  ought 
to  have  been  allowed  something  more  than  their  small  proportion 
of  five-and-forty  votes.  The  opinion  even  of  a  single  member  of 
Parliament  is  listened  to  with  some  deference,  when  the  matter 
discussed  intimately  concerns  the  shire  or  burgh  which  he  repre- 
sents, because  he  obtains  credit  for  having  made  himself  more 
master  of  the  case  than  others  who  are  less  interested.  And  it 
was  surely  natural  for  the  Scots  to  claim  similar  deference  when 
speaking  in  behalf  of  a  whole  kingdom,  whose  wants  and  whosa 
advantages  could  be  known  to  none  in  the  House  so  thoroughly 
as  to  themselves.  But  they  were  far .  from  experiencing  the 
courtesy  which  they  expected.  It  was  expressly  refused  to  them 
in  the  following  instances. 

1.  The  alteration  of  the  law  of  high  treason,  already  mentioned, 
was  a  subject  of  discordi  The  _bcottish  members  were  suffi- 
ciently desirous  that  their  law,  in  this  particular,  should  be 
modelled  anew,  by  selecting  tTie  best  parts  of  the  system  of  both 
countries,  and  this  would  certainly  have  been  the  most  equitable 
course.  But  the  English  law,  in  this  particular,  was  imposei  on 
Scotland  with  little  exception  or  modification. 

2.  Another  struggle  for  national  advantage  occurred  respecting 
the  drawbacks  of  duty  allowed^  upon  fish  cured  in  Scotland.  This 
advantage  the  Scottish  merchants  had  a  right  to  by  the  letter  of 
the  treaty,  which  expressly  declared  that  there  should  be  a  free 
commmiication  of  trade  and  commercial  privileges  between  the 
kingdoms,  so  that  the  Scottish  as  well  as  the  English  merchant 
was  entitled  to  these  drawbacks.  To  this  the  English  answered, 
that  the  salt^  with  which  the  Scottish  fish  were  cured  before  the 
Union,  had  not  paid  the  high  English  duty,  and  that  to  grant  draw- 
backs upon  goods  so  prepared,  would  be  to  return  to  the  Scottish 
trader  sums  which  he  had  never  advanced.  There  was  some  rea- 
son, no  doubt,  in  the  objection ;  but  in  so  great  a  transaction  as 
the  Union  of  two  kingdoms,  there  must  have  occurred  circum- 
stances which,  for  one  cause  or  another,  must  necessarily  create 
an  advantage  to  individuals  of  the  one  country  or  the  otlier ;  and 
it  seemed  imgracious  in  the  wealthy  kingdom  of  England  to 
grudge  to  the  poorer  people  of  Scotland  so  trifling  a  benefit  at- 
tendaxit  on  so  important  a  measure.  The  English  Parliament 
did  accordingly  at  last  agree  to  this  drawback ;  but  the  action 
lost  its  grace  from  the  obvious  unwillingness  >vith  which  the  ad- 
vanUige  was  conceded,  and,  as  frequently  happens,  th©  giving  up 
the  point  m  question  did  not  consign  to  oblivion  the  acrimony  of 
the  discussions  which  it  had  occasioned.  The  debates  on  the  se- 
veral questions  we  have  just  noticed,  all  occurred  in  the  sessions 
tif  the  British  Parliament  during  which  the  Union  was  completed. 

In  1710.  Queen  Anne  becoming  wearv  of  her  Whi<r  ministers, 
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as  I  will  tell  you  more  at  length,  took  an  opportunity  to  dismiss 
them,  upon  finding  the  voice  of  the  country  un&Tourable  to 
them,  in  the  foolish  affair  of  Sacheverel;  and,  as  is  the  iisual 
course  in  such  cases,  she  dissolved  the  Parliament  in  which  the 
Administration  had  a  majority,  and  assembled  a  new  one.» 

The  Tory  Ministry,  like  all  Ministers  entering  on  office,  en- 
deavoured, by  civility  or  promises,  to  gain  the  support  of  every 
description  of  men;  and  the  Scottish  members,  who,  after  all, 
made  up  forty-five  votes,  were  not  altogether  neglected.  The  new 
Ministry  boasted  to  the  representatives  of  North  Britain,  that 
the  present  Parhament  consisted  chiefly  of  independent  country 
gentlemen,  who  would  do  impartial  justice  to  all  parts  of  Britain, 
and  that  Scotland  should  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 

An  opportunity  speedily  occurred  of  proving  the  sincerity  oi 
these  promises.  It  must  first  be  remarked,  that  the  opposition 
made  to  the  measures  of  Government  had  hitherto  been  almost 
entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Scottish  members  in  the  Lower  House, 
who  had  pursued  the  policy  of  threatening  to  leave  the  Admini"?- 
tration  in  a  minority  in  trying  questions,  by  passing  in  a  body  to 
the  Opposition ;  a  line  of  political  tactics  which  will  always  give 
to  a  small  but  united  band  a  certain  weight  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  nicely  balanced  questions  frequently  occur,  and 
forty-five  votes  may  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  other.  By  this 
policy  the  Scottish  commoners  had  sometimes  produced  a  favour- 
able issue  on  points  in  which  their  country  was  concerned.  But 
such  was  not  the  practice  of  the  representatives  of  the  peerage, 
who,  having  some  of  them  high  rank,  with  but  small  fortimes  to 
sustain  it,  were  for  a  time  tolerably  tractable,  voting  regularly 
along  with  the  Ministers  in  power.  A  question,  however,  arose 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  concerning  the  privileges  or 
their  own  order,  which  disturbed  this  interested  and  self-seeking 
course  of  policy. 

Another  reason  for  the  lukewarmness  of  the  Scottish  peers  was, 
that  the  commoners  of  Scotland  had  been  active  on  two  occa- 
sions, in  which  they  liad  interposed  barriers  against  the  exorbit- 
ant power  of  the  aristocracy.  The  first  was,  an  enactment  passed 
rendering  the  eldest  sons  of  Scottish  peers  incapable  of  sitting  as 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  incapacity  was  im- 
posed, because,  being  of  the  same  rank  or  status  as  the  nobihty, 

•  ''And  then  all  parties  went  heartily  to  work,  the  Whij»«  to  make  the  best 
they  could  of  a  losing  game,  the  Tories  to  appear  formidable  at  their  first  see- 
ing out.  The  one  bellowed  far  and  near  that  Popery  and  the  Pretender  were 
coming  in ;  the  other  cried  aloud  that  the  Churcli  and  the  Monarcliy  were 
rescued  from  the  very  brink  of  perdition.  Although  the  Whigs  left  no  stone 
nnturnod  to  promote  their  interest,  the  Tories  got  the  better  of  them  by  far 
in  most  of  the  elections  in  England.  Neither  were  they  less  diligent  on  all 
•ideg  in  Scotland.  The  Whigs  there,  to  the  fears  of  Popery  and  the  Pretender, 
added  the  danger  that  Presbytery  was  in.  The  Toriesspoke  little  above  board, 
but  underhand  represented  that' now  or  never  was  the  time  to  do  somcimng 
•ffectually  for  the  King,  and  br  restoring  him,  dissolve  the  UnK)ii."— Lock- 
hart  Paptrt,  vol.  i,  pp.  318,  31!) 
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it  was  considered  that  the  eldest  sons  of  the  nobles  were,  like  their 
fathers,  virtually  represented  by  the  sixteen  Scottish  peers  sent 
to  the  Upper  House.'  The  second  regulation  displeasing  to  the 
peerage  was  that  which  rendered  illegal  the  votes  of  such  electors 
in  Scotland,  as,  not  being  possessed  in  their  own  right  of  the  qua- 
lification necessary  by  law,  had  obtained  a  temporary  conveyance 
of  a  freehold  qualification  of  the  necessary  amount,  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  restore  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  lent, 
for  the  purpose  of  voting  at  elections.  The  efiect  of  this  law  was 
to  destroy  an  indirect  mode  by  which  the  peers  had  attempted  to 
interfere  in  the  election  of  the  commoners.  For  before  this  pro- 
vision, although  a  peer  could  not  himself  appear  or  vote  for  the 
election  of  a  commoner,  he  might,  by  cutting  his  crown-holding 
into  qualifications  of  the  necessary  amount,  and  distributing  them 
among  confidential  persons,  place  so  many  factitious  voters  on  the 
roll,  as  might  outvote  those  real  proprietors  in  whom  the  consti- 
tution vested  the  right  of  election. 

These  two  laws  show  that  the  Scottish  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  alive  to  the  value  of  their  constitutional  rights 
and  the  danger  to  their  freedom  from  the  interference  of  the 
peers  in  elections  to  the  Lower  House.  These  difl'erences  occa- 
sioned some  coldness  between  the  Sixteen  Peers  and  the  Scottish 
Members  of  Parliament,  and  prevented  for  a  time  a  co-operation 
between  them  in  cases  where  the  interests  of  their  common 
country  seemed  to  require  it.  The  following  incident,  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  put  an  end  to  this  coldness. 

Queen  Aime,  in  the  course  of  her  administration,  had  begim  to 
withdraw  her  favours  from  the  Whigs  and  confer  them  upon  the 
Tories,  even  upon  such  as  were  supposed  to  have  embraced  the 
Jacobite  interest.  Among  these,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being 
conspicuous,  he  was^  in  addition  to  his  other  titles,  created  a  peer 
of  Great  Britain,  by  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Brandon.  A  similar 
exertion  of  the  Queen's  prerogative  had  already  been  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  who  had  been  called  to  the 
British  peerage,  by  the  title  of  Duke  of  Dover.  But  notwith- 
standing this  precedent,  there  was  violent  opposition  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  taking  his  seat  as  a  British  peer.  It  was  said  no 
Scottish  noble  could  sit  in  that  House  by  any  other  title  than  as 
one  of  the  sixteen  Peers,  to  which  munber  the  peerage  of  that 
kingdom  had  been  restricted  as  an  adequate  representation ;  and 
the  Opposition  pretended  to  see  great  danger  in  opening  any 
other  way  to  their  getting  into  the  Upper  House,  even  through 
the  grant  of  the  Sovereign,  than  the  election  of  their  own  number. 
The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is  obvious,  seeing  it  was  avowed  ou 
all  hands  that  the  Queen  could  have  made  any  Scotsman  a  Bri- 
tish peer,  providing  he  was  not  a  peer  in  his  own  country.    Thus 

'  The  eldeit  sons  of  Scuts  peers  were  not  relieved  from  this  incapacity  until 
tbie  passing  of  the  BUJ  for  Parliamentarr  Keform  in  183£. 

III.  C 
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the  Scottish  peerage  were  likely  to  be  placed  in  a  very  awkward 
situation.  They  were  peers  already,  as  far  as  the  question  of  all 
personal  privileges  went;  but  because  they  were  such,  it  was 
argued  that  they  were  not  capable  of  holding  the  additional  privi- 
lege of  sitting  as  legislators,  which  it  was  admitted  the  Queen 
could  confer,  with  all  other  immunities,  upon  any  Scottish  com- 
moner. Their  case  was  that  of  the  bat  in  the  fable,  who  was  re- 
jected both  by  birds  and  mice,  because  she  had  some  alliance 
with  each  of  them.  A  Scottish  peer,  not  being  one  of  the  elected 
sixteen,  could  not  be  a  legislator  in  his  own  country,  for  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  was  abolished ;  and,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
he  had  become,  for  no  reason  that  can  be  conjectured,  incapable 
of  being  called  to  the  British  House  of  Peers,  to  which  the  King 
could  summon  by  his  will  any  one  save  himself  and  his  co-peers 
of  Scotland.  Nevertheless,  the  House  of  Peers,  after  a  long 
debate,  and  by  a  narrow  majority,  decided,  that  no  Scottish  peer 
being  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  since  the  Union,  had  a  right 
to  sit  in  that  house.  The  Scottish  peers,  highly  offended  at  the 
decision,  drew  up  a  remonstrance  to  the  Queen,  in  which  they 
complained  of  it  as  an  infringement  of  the  Union,  and  a  mark 
of  disgrace  put  upon  the  whole  peerage  of  Scotland.  The  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  Peers  was  afterwards  altered,  and  many 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  have,  at  various  periods,  been  created 
peers  of  Great  Britain. 

But  during  the  time  while  it  remained  binding,  it  produced  a 
considerable  change  in  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  peers,  and 
brought  them  to  form  a  closer  union  among  themselves  and  with 
tlie  commons.  Influenced  by  these  feelings  of  resentment,  and 
by  the  energy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  they  bestirred  themselves 
to  resist  the  extension  of  the  malt  tax  to  Scotland. 

This  tax,  which  the  Scots  dreaded  peculiarly,  because  it  im- 
posed upon  their  malt  a  duty  equal  to  that  levied  in  England,  had 
been  specially  canvassed  in  the  coxu^e  of  the  treaty  of  Union  ;  and 
it  had  finally  been  agreed  that  Scotland  should  not  pay  the  tax 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  point  of  strict  right,  the 
Scots  had  little  to  say,  excepting  that  the  peace  with  Spain  was 
not  yet  proclaimed,  which  might  have  enabled  them  to  claim  a 
delay,  but  not  an  exemption  from  the  imposition.  In  point  of 
equity,  there  was  more  to  be  pleaded.  The  barley  grown  in  Scot- 
land, being  raised  on  an  inferior  soil,  is  not,  at  least  was  not  at 
the  time  of  the  Union,  worth  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  that  raised  on  the  fertile  soil,  and  under 
the  fine  chmate,  of  England.  If,  therefore,  the  same  duty  was  to 
be  laid  on  the  same  quantity  as  in  South  Britain,  the  poorer 
country  would  be  taxed  in  a  double  or  triple  proportion  to  that 
which  was  better  able  to  bear  the  burden.  Two  Scottish  peers, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  two  commoners, 
Cockbum,  younger  of  Ormiston,  and  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  a 
Whig  and  Tory  of  each  house,  were  deputed  to  wait  upon  Queen 
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Anue,  aud  represent  particularly,  besides  some  other  grievances, 
the  dangerous  discontents  which  the  imposition  of  a  tax  so  un- 
equal as  that  upon  malt  was  likeiy  to  occasion  in  so  poor  a  country 
as  Scotland.  This  was  stated  to  her  Majesty  personally,  who  re- 
turned the  answer  ministers  had  put  into  her  mouth.' — "  She 
was  sorry,"  she  said,  "  that  her  people  of  Scotland  thought  they 
had  reason  to  complain ;  but  she  thought  they  drove  their  re- 
sentment too  far,  and  wished  they  did  not  repent  it." 

The  war,  however,  being  ended  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the 
English  proposed  to  ext«nd  the  obnoxious  tax  to  Scotland.  The 
debates  in  both  Houses  became  very  animated.  The  English  tes- 
tified some  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  Scotland,  while  the  Scot- 
tish members,  on  the  other  hand,  retorted  fiercely,  that  the  Eng- 
lish took  advantage  of  their  great  majority  of  numbers  and  pri- 
vilege of  place,  to  say  more  than,  man  to  man,  they  would  dare  to 
answer.  The  Scottish  peers  in  the  Upper  House  maintained  the 
cause  of  the  country  with  equal  vehemence.  But  the  issue  was, 
the  duty  was  imposed,  with  a  secret  assurance  on  the  part  of 
Ministers  that  it  was  not  to  be  exacted.  This  last  indulgence  was 
what  Scotland,  strictly  speaking,  was  not  entitled  to  look  for, 
since  her  own  Estates  had  previously  conceded  the  question; 
and  they  had  no  right  to  expect  from  the  British  Parhament  a 
boon,  which  their  own,  while  making  the  bargain,  had  neglected 
to  stipulate.  But  they  felt  they  had  been  treated  with  haughti- 
ness and  want  of  courtesy  in  the  covirse  of  the  debate ;  and  so 
great  was  their  resentment,  that  in  a  general  meeting  of  the  forty- 
five  Scottish  members,  they  came  to  the  resolution  to  move  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  as  an  experiment  which  had  failed 
in  the  good  efiiects  it  was  expected  to  produce — which  resolution 
was  also  adopted  by  the  Scottish  peers.  It  was  supported  by 
Scottish  members  of  all  parties,  Whigs  and  Revolutionists,  as  well 
as  Tories  and  Jacobites ;  and  as  all  the  English  Whigs  who,  be- 
ing in  office,  were  so  eager  for  the  establishment  of  the  Union, 
were  now,  when  in  opposition,  as  eager  for  its  dissolution,  its 
defence  rested  with  the  Enghsh  Tories,  by  whom  it  had  been  ori- 
ginally opposed  at  every  stage  of  its  progress.  This  important 
treaty,  which  involved  so  much  of  national  happiness,  stood  in 
danger  of  sharing  the  fate  of  a  yoimg  fruit-tree,  cut  down  by  an 
ignorant  gardener,  because  it  bears  no  fruit  in  the  season  after  i^ 
has  been  planted. 

The  motion  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Find-  ^"'jyi'^^*' 
later  and  Seafield* — that  very  Lord  Findlater  and  Sea- 

•  "  We  accordingly  Bet  out,"  says  Lockhart,  I"  soon  after  the  meeting,  to 
Kensington,  where  the  Queen  then  was,  and  though  we  made  what  haste  we 
could,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  having  been  acquainted  with  the  design,  was  got 
before  ns  with  the  Queen,  from  whom  coming  out,  as  we  were  aamitted,  ha 
told  us  he  understood  our  errand,  and  that  the  Queen  was  prepared  to  glTe  us 
an  answer."— Paper*,  vol.  i.,  p.  432. 

*  "  His  Lordship,"  lays  Lockhart,  "  waa  both  well  and  ill  pleased  with  this 
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field,  who,  being  Chancellor  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  hy 
which  the  Ixeaty  was  adjusted,  signed  the  last  adjournment  of  his 
country's  representatives  with  the  jeering  observation,  that 
"  there  was  an  end  of  an  old  song."  His  lordship,  with  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  embarrassment,  arising  from  the  recollection 
of  his  own  inconsistency,  had  the  assurance  to  move  that  this 
*'  old  song"  should  be  resumed,  and  the  Union  abolished,  on  ac- 
count of  the  four  following  alleged  grievances : — 1.  The  abolition 
of  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotland ;  2.  The  introduction  of  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  High  Treason ;  3.  The  incapacity  of  Scottish  peers  to 
be  called  to  Parliament  as  peers  of  Britain ;  4.  The  imposition  of 
the  malt  tax.  None  of  these  reasons  of  complaint  vindicated  Lord 
Findlater's  proposition.  1.  The  abolition  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  a  boon  rather  than  a  grievance  to  Scotland,  which  that  op-' 
pressive  body  had  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  2.  The  English 
treason  law  was  probably  more  severe  in  some  particulars  than 
that  of  Scotland,  but  it  had  the  undeniable  advantage  of  superior 
certainty  and  precision.  3.  The  incapacity  of  the  Scottish  peei-s 
was  indeed  an  encroachment  upon  their  privileges,  but  it  was 
capable  of  being  reversed,  and  has  been  reversed  accordingly, 
without  the  necessity  of  destroying  the  Union.  4.  If  the  malt 
tax  was  a  grievance,  it  was  one  which  the  Scottish  commissioners, 
and  his  lordship  amongst  others,  had  under  their  view  during 
the  progress  of  the  treaty,  and  to  which  they  had  formally  sub- 
jected their  country,  and  were  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  complain, 
as  if  something  new  or  xmexpected  had  happened,  when  the 
English  availed  themselves  of  a  stipulation  to  which  they  them 
selves  had  consented. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  supported  the  motion  for  abrogating  the 
Union,  with  far  more  energy  than  had  been  displayed  by  Lord 
Findlater.  He  declared,  that  when  he  advocated  the  treaty  of 
Union,  it  was  for  the  sole  reason  that  he  saw  np-  other  mode  of 
securing  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  throne ;  he  had  changed 
his  mind  on  that  subject,  and  thought  other  remedies  as  capable 
of  securing  that  great  point.  On  the  insults  and  injuries  whicli 
had  been  unsparingly  flung  upon  Scotland  and  Scotsmen,  he 
spoke  like  a  high-minded  and  high-spirited  man  ;  and  to  those 
who  had  hinted  reproaclies  against  him,  as  having  deserted  his 
party,  he  replied,  that  he  scorned  the  imputations  they  threw 
out,  as  much  as  he  despised  their  understanding. 

This  bold  orator  came  nearest  to  speaking  out  the  real  cause 
of  the  universal  discontent  of  the  Scottish  members,  which  was 
less  the  pressure  of  any  actual  grieTance,  than  the  sense  of  the 

task ;  irell  pleased,  because  he  hoped  he  might  thereby  take  off  part  of  that 
odium  he  lay  under,  for  beine  80  instrumental  in  promotinR  the  Union  ;  and 
ill  pleased,  because  he  would  be  obliged  to  unsay  many  thinjjs  he  had  formerly 
advanced,  and  might  perhaps  offend  the  Ministry.  On  the  other  hand,  other 
people  were  diverted  by  seeing  bis  Lordship  brought  to  this  dilemma." — Papert 
vol.  L,  p.  434. 
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habitually  insulting  and  injurious  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated  by  the  English  members,  as  if  the  representatives  of  some 
inferior  and  subjugated  province.  ^  But  personal  resentment,  or 
ofiFended  national  pride,  however  powerful,  ought  not  to  have 
been  admitted  as  reasons  for  altering  a  national  enactment, 
which  had  been  deliberately  and  seriously  entered  into ;  for  the 
welfare  of  posterity  is  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  feel- 
ings of  the  present  generation. 

The  debate  on  Lord  Findlater's  motion  was  very  animated,  and 
it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  energy  with  which  the  Tories  de- 
fended that  Union  which  they  had  opposed  in  every  stage,  while 
the  Whigs,  equally  inconsistent,  attempted  to  pull  down  the  fabric 
which  their  own  hands  had  been  so  active  in  rearing.  The  for- 
mer^ indeed,  could  plead,  that,  though  they  had  not  desired  to 
have  a  treaty  of  Union,  yet,  such  having  been  once  made,  and 
the  ancient  constitutions  of  both  countries  altered  and  accommo- 
dated to  it,  there  was  no  inconsistency  in  their  being  more  willing 
it  should  remain,  than  that  the  principles  of  the  constitution  should 
be  rendered  the  subject  of  such  frequent  changes  and  tamper- 
ings.  The  inconsistency  of  the  Whigs  hardly  admits  of  equal 
apology. 

The  division  upon  the  question  was  so  close,  that  it  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  oifour  only ;  so  nearly  had  that  important  treaty 
received  its  death-blow  within  six  years  after  it  was  entered  into. 

Shortly  after  this  hair-breadth  escape,  for  such  we  may  surely 
term  it,  another  circumstance  occurred,  tending  strongly  to  show 
with  what  sensitive  jealousy  the  Scots  of  that  day  regarded  any 
reflections  on  their  country.  The  two  great  parties  of  Whig  and 
Tory,  the  former  forming  the  Opposition,  and  the  latter  the  Mi- 
nisterial party,  besides  their  regular  war  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, had  maintained  a  skirmishing  warfare  of  pamphlets  and 
lampoons,  many  of  them  written  by  persons  of  distinguished  talent. 

Of  these,  the  celebrated  Sir  Richard  Steele  wrote  a  tract,  called 
the  Crisis,  which  was  widely  circulated  by  the  Whigs.  The  still 
more  able  Jonathan  Swift,  the  intimate  friend  and  advocate  of 
the  existing  ministers,  published  (but  anonymously)  a  reply, 
entitled  «  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs  set  forth,  in  their  en- 
couragement of  the  author  of  the  Crisis."  *     It  was  a  sarcastic 

»  "  The  Earl  of  Peterborough  compared  the  Union  to  a  marriage.  He  said, 
that  though  England,  who  must  be  supposed  the  husband,  might  in  some  in- 
stances prove  unkind  to  the  lady,  she  ought  not  immediately  to  sue  for  a  di- 
vorce; the  rather  because  she  had  very  much  mended  her  fortune  by  the 
match.  Hay  replied,  that  marriage  was  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  Union  no 
more  than  a  political  expedient.  The  other  affirmed  that  the  contract  could 
not  have  been  more  solemn,  unless,  like  the  ten  commandments,  it  had  come 
from  heaven :  He  inveighed  against  the  Scots  as  a  people  that  would  never 
be  satisfied;  that  would  have  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  Union,  but 
wouldpay  nothing  by  their  good-will,  although  they  had  received  more  money 
from  England  than  the  amount  of  all  their  estates."— Smollett,  b.  i.,  c.  11. 

'  "In  The  Crisis,  the  Union  is  pronounced  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable.  No 
Dlame  i»,  however,   thrown  on  the  Scottish  peers,  who  had  moved  for  the 
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^litical  lampoon  against  the  Whigs  and  their  champion,  Iul\llV 
spersed  witii  bitter  reflections  upon  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  his 
country. 

In  this  composition,  the  author  gives  r»in  to  his  prejudices 
against  the  Scottish  nation.  He  grudged  that  Scotland  should 
liave  been  admitted  into  commercial  privileges,  by  means  of  this 
Union,  from  which  Ireland  was  excluded.  The  natural  mode  of 
redressing  this  inequality,  was  certainly  to  put  all  the  three  na- 
tions on  a  similar  footing.  But  as  nothing  of  this  kind  seemed  at 
that  time  practicable,  Swift  accused  the  Scots  of  affectation,  in 
pretending  to  quarrel  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which  was  so 
much  in  their  favour,  and  supposes,  that  while  carrying  on  a  de- 
bate, under  pretence  of  abrogating  the  Union,  they  were  all  the 
while  in  agony  lest  they  should  prove  successful.  Acute  observer 
of  men  and  motives  as  he  was.  Swift  was  in  this  instance  mistaken. 
Less  sharp-sighted  than  this  celebrated  author,  and  blinded  by 
their  own  exasperated  pride,  the  Scots  were  desirous  of  wreaking 
their  revenge  at  the  expense  of  a  treaty  which  contained  so 
many  latent  advantages,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  intoxicated 
man  vents  his  rage  at  the  expense  of  valuable  furniture  or  import- 
ant papers.  In  the  pamphlet  which  gave  so  much  ofifence.  Swift 
denounced  the  Union  "  as  a  project  for  which  there  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  assigned  the  least  reason ;"  and  he  defied  "  any  mortal 
to  name  one  single  advantage  that  England  could  ever  expect 
from  such  a  Union."  The  necessity,  he  justly,  but  offensively, 
imputes  to  the  Scots'  refusing  to  settle  the  Crown  on  the  line  of 
Hanover,  when,  according  to  the  satirist,  it  was  thought  "  highly 
dangerous  to  leave  that  part  of  the  island,  inhabited  by  a  poor, 
fierce,  northern  people,  at  Hberty  to  put  themselves  under  a  dif- 
ferent king.  He  censures  Godolphin  highly  for  suffering  the  Act 
of  Security  to  pass,  by  which  the  Scots  assumed  the  privilege  of 
universally  arming  themselves.  "  The  Union,  he  allows,  became 
necessary,  because  it  might  have  cost  England  a  year  or  two  of 
war  to  reduce  the  Scots."  In  this  admission.  Swift  pronounces 
the  highest  panegyric  on  the  treaty,  since  the  one  or  two  years  of 
hostilities  might  have  only  been  the  recommencement  of  that  war, 
which  had  blazed  inextinguishably  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  been  a  friend,  even  a  patron,  of  the 
satirist,  but  that  was  when  he  acted  with  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  administration,  at  which  time  he  gratified 
at  once  their  party  spirit  and  his  own  animosity,  by  attacking 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  declining  to  join  in  the  vote  of 
thanks  to  that  great  general.    While  Argyle  was  in  Spain,  Swift 

diwolnMon.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  Intimated,  that  it  became  the  Enfjlish,  m 
Rcnerosity,  to  be  more  particularly  careful  in  preserving  the  Union,  since  the 
Scotch  h»d  sacrificed  their  national  independence,  and  left  therasclTes  in  a 
ctate  of  comparative  impotence  of  redressing  their  own  wrongs." — Sim.  Walt«« 
Soorr,  NoU,  Swifl'i  Works,  toL  It.,  p.  221 
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tuid  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  that  dehcate  style  of  flattery, 
of  which  he  was  as  great  a  master  as  of  every  power  of  satuical 
sarcasm.  But  when  the  Duke  returned  to  Britain,  embittered 
against  Ministers  by  their  breach  of  promise  to  supply  him  with 
money  and  reinforcements,  and  declared  himself  the  unrelenting 
opponent  of  them,  their  party,  and  their  measures.  Swift,  their 
intimate  confidant  and  partisan,  espoused  their  new  quarrel,  and 
exchanged  the  panegjTics  of  whjch  the  Duke  had  been  the  object 
for  poignant  satire.  Of  the  number  of  the  Scottish  nobihty,  he 
.talks  as  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the  Union,  and  asks  if  it  were 
ever  reckoned  as  an  advantage  to  a  man  who  was  about  to  marry 
a  woman  much  his  inferior,  and  without  a  groat  to  her  fortune, 
that  she  brought  in  her  train  a  numerous  retinue  of  retainers  and 
dependents.  He  is  supposed  to  have  aimed  particularly  at  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  brother,  Lord  Islay,  in  these  words : — 
"  I  couJd  point  out  some  with  great  titles,  who  affected  to  appear 
very  vigorous  for  dissolving  the  Union,  although  their  whole 
revenue,  before  that  period,  woidd  have  ill  maintained  a  Welsh 
justice  of  peace,  and  have  since  gathered  more  money  than  ever 
any  Scotsman  who  had  not  travelled  could  form  an  idea  of." 

These  shafts  of  satire  against  a  body  of  men  so  sensitive  and 
vindictive  as  the  Scots  had  lately  shown  themselves,  and  directed 
also  against  a  person  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  talents  and  conse- 
quence, were  not  hkely,  as  the  Ministers  well  knew,  to  be  passed 
over  lightly,  either  by  those  who  felt  aggiieved,  or  the  numerous 
opposition  party,  who  were  sure  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opportunity  for  pressing  home  a  charge  against  Swift,  whom  all 
men  believed  to  be  the  author  of  the  tract,  and  under  whose  shafts 
they  had  suffered  both  as  a  party  and  as  individuals.  The  Ministry 
therefore  formed  a  plan  to  elude  an  attack,  which  might  have 
been  attended  with  evil  consequences  to  so  valued  and  valuable  a 
partisan. 

They  were  in  the  right  to  have  premeditated  a  scheme  of  de- 
fence, or  rather  of  evasion,  for  the  accusation  was  taken  up  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  a  nobleman  of  high 
talent,  and  not  less  eager  in  the  task,  that  the  satirist  had  pub- 
lished a  character  of  the  Earl  himself,  drawn  when  Lord-Ueuten- 
ant  of  Ireland,  in  which  he  was  painted  in  the  most  detestable 
colours.  Wharton  made  a  motion,  concluding  that  the  honour  of 
the  House  was  concerned  in  discovering  the  villanous  author  of 
so  false  and  scaudalous  a  libel,  that  justice  might  be  done  to  the 
Scottish  nation. 1  The  Lord  Treasvirer  Oxford  disclaimed  all  know- 
ledge of  the  author,  and  readily  concurred  in  an  order  for  taking 
into  custody  the  publisher  and  printer  of  the  pamphlet  complained 

•  "  It  was  not  the  least  remarkable  clrcnmstance,  that,  while  the  Tiolence 
n/ party  was  levelled  against  Swift  in  the  House  of  Peers,  no  less  injustice  was 
done  to  his  adversary,  Steele,  bv  the  Commons,  who  expelled  him  from  their 
House  for  writing  tlie  Crisis,  that  very  pamphlet  which  called  forth  Swift'* 
answer."— Sir  Wai.tbr  Scott,  Note,  Swift's  H^orks,  vol.  iv.,  p.  222. 
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of.  On  the  next  day,  the  Earl  of  Mar  informed  the  House,  tlist 
he,  as  Secretary  of  State,  had  raised  a  prosecution  in  her  Majesty's 
name  against  John  Barber.  This  course  was  intended,  and  had 
the  effect  to  screen  Swift ;  for,  when  the  printer  was  himself  made 
the  object  of  a  prosecution,  he  could  not  be  used  as  an  evidence 
against  the  author,  whom,  and  not  the  printer  or  publisher,  it 
was  the  purpose  of  the  Whigs  to  prosecute.  Enraged  at  being 
deprived  of  their  prey,  the  House  of  Peers  addressed  the  Queen, 
rtating  the  atrocity  of  the  libel,  and  beseeching  her  Majesty  to 
issue  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the 
author.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Scottish  Lords,  who  would 
have  perhaps  acted  with  a  truer  sense  of  dignity,  had  they  passed 
over  such  calumnies  with  contempt,  pressed  their  address  on  the 
Queen  by  personal  remonstrance,  and  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
pounds  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  writer.' 

Every  one  knew  Swift  to  be  the  person  aimed  at  as  the  author 
of  the  off'ensive  tract.  But  he  remained,  nevertheless,  safe  from 
legal  detection. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  an  account  of  some,  though  not  of  the 
whole  debates,  which  the  Union  was,  in  its  operation,  the  means 
of  exciting  in  the  first  British  Parliament.  The  narrative  aff'ords 
a  melancholy  proof  of  the  errors  into  which  the  wisest  and  best 
statesmen  are  htirried,  when,  instead  of  considering  important 
public  measures  calmly  and  dispassionately,  they  regard  them  in 
the  erroneous  light  in  which  they  are  presented  by  personal  feel- 
ing and  party  prejudices.  Men  do  not  in  the  latter  case  ask, 
whether  the  public  will  be  benefited  or  injured  by  the  enactment 
under  consideration,  but  whether  their  own  party  will  reap  most 
advantage  by  defending  or  opposing  it. 

>  In  his  "  Political  Poetry— The  Author  upon  himself,"  Swift  gaj». 

The  Queen  incensed,  his  services  forgot. 

Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengeful  Scot. 

Now  through  the  realm  a  proclamation  spread. 

To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  head. 

While  innocent,  he  scorns  ignoble  flight; 

His  watchful  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight. 

fforki,  voL  xii.,  p.  ;tl7. 
"  It  appears,  however,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  Swift  did  meditate  a 
flight  in  case  discovery  had  taken  place.  In  the  letter  to  his  friend  in  Ireland 
nbout  renewing  his  license  of  absence,  dated  29th  July,  1714,  he  says,  '  1  was 
Ytrj  near  wanting  it  some  months  ago  with  a  witness,  which  can  only  allude 
to  tno  possibility  of  bis  being  obliged  to  abscond."— Note    Life  of  Swift,  p.  167 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 

Influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  over  Queen  Anne— Trial 
of  Doctor  SachevereU-Unpopularity  of  the  Whigs— their  Dis- 
missal— Accession  of  Barley  and  the  Tory  Party  to  Power — 
Peace  of  Utrecht— Plan  of  the  Queen  for  bringing  in  her  Brother 
as  Successor  to  the  Throne— Proceedings  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cate at  Edinburgh  on  being  presented  with  a  Medal  of  the  Che- 
valier-Intrigues of  Bolingbroke — Duel  between  the  Duke  of 
Hamiitcm,  and  Lord  Mohun — Mission  of  Bolingbroke  to  Paris. 

[Retrospect,  1708—1713.] 

In  my  last  chapter  I  detailed  to  you  the  consequences  of  the 
Union,  and  told  you  how  the  unfair,  imkind,  and  disparaging  re- 
ception which  the  English  afforded  to  the  Scottish  members  in  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  although  treating  them  in  their 
private  capacities  with  every  species  of  kindness,  had  very  nearly 
occasioned  the  breach  of  the  treaty.  I  must  now  retrace  the 
same  ground,  to  give  you  a  more  distinct  idea  how  Britain  stood 
in  general  politics,  independent  of  the  frequent  and  fretful  bicker- 
ings between  England  and  Scotland  in  the  British  Parliament. 

King  William,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  died  in  1701,  little 
lamented  by  his  subjects,  for  though  a  man  of  great  abUity,  he 
was  too  cold  and  phlegmatic  to  inspire  afifection,  and  besides 
he  was  a  foreigner.  In  Scotland  his  memory  was  little  reverenced 
by  any  party.*  The  Highlanders  remembered  Glencoe,  the  Low- 
landers  could  not  forget  Darien ;  the  Episcopalians  resented  the 
destruction  of  their  hierarchy,  the  Presbyterians  discovered  in 
his  measures  something  of  Erastianism,  that  is,  a  purpose  of  sub- 
jecting the  Church  to  the  State. 

Queen_Ajiiie^ihei;efore,  succeeded  tocher  brother-in-law,  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  her  subjects.  Her  qualities,  too,  were 
sucE^  as  gamed  for  lier  attachment  and  esteem.  She  was  a  good 
wife,  a  most  affectionate  mother,  a  kind  mistress,  and,  to  add  to 
her  domestic  virtues,  a  most  confiding  and  faithful  friend. 

The  object  of  her  attachment  in  this  latter  capacity  was  Lady 
Chiorchill,  who  had  been  about  her  person  from  a  very  early 

*  [  "Those  of  the  Scotch  people  who  had  expected  to  find  in  King  'Williani  a 
zealous  covenanted  monarch  were  grievously  disappointed  when  he  intimated, 
with  the  phlegm  peculiar  to  his  counti-y,  his  intention  to  tolerate  all  forms 
of  religion  which  were  consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  state.  The  principles 
of  indulgence  thus  espoused  and  gloried  in  gave  gi-eat  offence  to  the  more 
violent  partv,  who  condemned  them  as  diametrically  contraiy  to  Scripture." 
—Old  Mortaiity,  page  285.] 
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period.  This  woman  was  so  high-spirited,  haughty,  and  assumuig 
that  even  her  husband  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,) the  conqueror  in  so  many  battles,  frequently  came  off 
less  than  victorious  in  any  domestic  dispute  with  her.  To  this 
lady,  Anne,  for  several  years  before  her  succession  to  the  crown, 
had  been  accustomed  in  a  great  measure  to  yield  up  her  own 
opinions.  She  left  the  house  of  her  father,  James  II.,  and  mingled 
in  the  Revolution  at  the  instance  of  Lady  Churchill.  At  her 
accession  Queen  Anne  was  rather  partial  to  the  Tories,  both  from 
regarding  their  principles  as  more  favourable  to  monarchy,  and 
because,  though  the  love  of  power,  superior  to  most  other  feelings, 
might  induce  her  to  take  possession  of  the  throne,  which  by 
hereditary  descent  ought  to  have  been  that  of  her  father  oi 
brother,  yet  she  still  felt  the  ties  of  family  affection,  and  was 
attached  to  that  class  of  politicians  who  regarded  the  exiled 
family  with  compassion  at  least,  if  not  with  favour.  All  these, 
Queen  Anne's  own  natural  wishes  and  predilections,  were  over- 
borne by  her  deference  to  her  favourite's  desires  and  interest. 
Their  intimacy  had  assumed  so  close  and  confidential  a  character, 
that  she  insisted  that  her  friend  should  lay  aside  all  the  dis- 
tinctions of  royalty  in  addressing  her,  and  they  corresponded 
together  in  terms  of  the  utmost  equality,  the  sovereign  assuming 
the  name  of  Morley,  the  servant  that  of  Freeman,  which  Liady 
Churchill,  now  Countess  of  Marlborough,  chose  as  expressive  of 
the  frankness  of  her  own  temper.  Sunderland  and  Godolphin 
were  ministers  of  unquestionable  talent,  who  carried  on  with 
perseverance  and  skill  the  scheme  formed  by  King  William  for 
defending  the  liberties  of  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of 
France.  But  Queen  Anne  reposed  her  confidence  in  them  chiefly 
because  they  were  closely  connected  with  Mrs.  Freeman  and  her 
husband.  Now,  this  species  of  arrangement,  my  dear  boy,  was 
just  such  a  childish  whim  as  when  you  and  youi'  little  brother  get 
into  a  basket,  and  play  at  sailing  down  to  A ,  to  see  grand- 
papa. A  sovereign  cannot  enjoy  the  sort  of  friendship  which  sub- 
sists between  equals,  for  he  cannot  have  equals  with  whom  to 
form  such  a  union ;  and  every  attempt  to  play  at  make-believe 
intimacy  commonly  ends  in  the  royal  person's  being  secretly  guid- 
ed and  influenced  by  the  flattery  and  assentation  of  an  artful  and 
Braooth-tongued  parasite,  or  tyrannized  over  by  the  ascendance 
of  a  haughtier  and  higher  mind  than  liis  own.  The  husband 
of  Queen  Anne,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  might  "have  broken 
off  this  extreme  familiarity  between  his  wife  and  her  haughty 
favourite;  but  he  was  a  quiet,  good,  humane  man,  meddling 
with  nothing,  and  apparently  considering  himself  as  imfit  for 
public  affairs,  which  agreed  with  the  opinion  entertained  of  him 
by  others. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne's  son  and  heir,  the  Duka  nf  Glou- 
cester, the  sole  survivor  of  a  numerous  family,  by  depriving  her 
of  the  last  obiect  of  domestic  affection,  seemed  to  render  the 
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Qneen's  extreffie_attachment  to  herfidend  more  direct,  and  Lady 
MaflBorough's  mfluence~Fecaine  universal.  The  war  which  was 
continued  against  the  French,  had  the  most  brilliant  success,  and 
the  general  was  loaded  with  honours ; '  but  the  Queen  faroured 
Marlborough  less  because  he  was  the  most  accompUshed  and 
successful  general  at  that  time  in  the  world,  than  as  the  husband 
of  her  affectionate  Mrs.  Freeman.  In  short,  the  affairs  of  Eng- 
land, at  all  times  so  influential  in  Europe^  turned  altogether  upon 
the  private  friendship  between  Mrs.  Freeman  and  Mrs.  Morley. 

At  the  moment  when  it  seemed  most  completely  secure,  this 
intimacy  was  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  a  petty  intrigue  in 
the^^tueen'sTamily.  "The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  otherwise 
Mrs.  Freeman,  had  used  the  power  with  which  her  mistress's 
partiality  had  invested  her,  far  too  roughly.  Shejwas  avaricious 
and  imperious  in  her  demands,  careless,  and  even  insolent  in  her 
conduct  towards  the  Queen  herself.  For  some  time  this  was 
endured  as  an  exercise  of  that  frank  privilege  of  equality  with 
which  her  Majesty's  friendship  had  invested  her.  For  a  much 
longer  space,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  Queen  tolerated  her  caprice 
and  insolence,  partly  because  she  was  afraid  of  her  violent  tem- 
per, partly  because  she  was  ashamed  to  break  off  the  romantic 
engagement  which  she  had  herself  formed.  She  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  less  impatient  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  yoke, 
or  less  watchful  of  an  opportunity  to  cast  it  off. 

The  Duchess  had  introduced  among  the  Queen's  attendants,  in 
the  capacity  of  what  was  called  a  dresser,  a  young  lady  of  good 
birth,  named  Abigail  Hill^  a  kinswoman  of  her  own.  She  was  the 
rgverse  of  the  Duchess  in  her  temper,  being  good-humoured, 
Uvely,  and,  from  disposition  and  policy,  willing  to  please  her 
mistress  in  every  manner  possible.  She  attracted  by  degrees  first 
the  Queen's  favour,  and  at  length  her  confidence ;  so  that  Anne 
sought,  in  the  solicitous  attentions  and  counsels  of  her  new  friend, 
consolation  from  the  rudeness  with  which  the  Duchess  treated 
her  both  in  private  and  public  life.  The  progress  of  this  intimacy 
was  closely  watched  by  Harley,  a  statesman  of  talents,  and  hither- 
to professing  the  principles  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  been  re- 
peatedly Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  Secretary 
of  State  in  the  existing  Whig  administration.  But  he  was  ambi- 
tious of  higher  rank  in  the  cabinet,  being  conscious  of  superior 
talents,  and  he  caballed  against  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in 
consequence  of  her  having  repulsed  his  civilities  towards  her  with 
her  usual  insolence  of  manner.   The  partner  of  Harley's  counsels 

'  The  offices  and  emoluments  enjoyed  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  this 
period  are  rated  at  i"54,825,  those  of  the  duchess  at  i'950O  per  annum.  "  A 
profusion  of  kindness,  which  was  rather  an  eTidence  of  the  weakness  than  the 
generosity  of  the  Queen,"  says  Dr.  Somerville,  "  served  only  to  inflame  the 
ararice  and  multiply  the  demands  of  her  rapacious  dependent.  Presents, 
honours,  offices,  were  accumulated  upon  her  and  her  husband  beyond  any 
precedent  of  royal  munificence.  The  relations,  the  dependents,  the  favourites 
of  the  faTourite,  were  preferred  in  eyery  competition." — Hittory  qf  Britain 
dvrittg  Oie  Reipn  of  Queen  Anne,  p.  259. 
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was  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  (afterwards  Lord  Bolingbroke,)  a  jrctuig 
man  of  the  most  distinguished  abilities,  and  who  subsequently 
made  a  great  figure  both  in  politics  and  in  literature. 

Harley  lost  no  time  in  making  advances  to  intimacy  with  thf. 
new  favourite;  and  as  he  claimed  some  kindred  with  Miss  Hill's 
family,  this  was  easily  accomplished.  This  lady's  interest  with 
the  Queen  was  now  so  great  that  she  was  able  to  procure  her 
cousin  private  audiences  with  the  Queen,  who,  accustomed  to  the 
harshness  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  whose  tone  of  autho- 
rity had  been  adopted  by  the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  higher  class, 
was  soothed  by  the  more  respectful  deportment  of  these  new 
coimsellors.  Harley  was  more  submissive  and  deferential  in  his 
manner,  and  conducted  himself  with  an  attention  to  the  Queen's 
wishes  and  opinions,  to  which  she  had  been  hitherto  little  accus- 
tomed. It  was  undoubtedly  his  purpose  to  use  the  influence  thus 
acquired,  to  the  destruction  of  Godolphin's  authority,  and  to  ac- 
complish his  own  rise  to  the  office  of  first  Minister.  But  his 
attempt  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  instance.  His  secret  in- 
trigues and  private  interviews  with  the  Sovereign  were  pre- 
maturely discovered,  and  Harley  and  his  friends  were  compelled 
to  resign  their  offices ;  so  that  the  Whig  administration  seemed 
more  deeply  rooted  than  ever. 

About  the  same  time,  Miss  Hill  was  secretly  married  to  Mr. 
Masham ;  a  match  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  that  her  relation  had 
superseded  her  in  her  mistress's  affections.  As  this  high-tem- 
pered lady  found  the  Queen's  confidence  was  transferred  from  her, 
she  endeavoured  to  maintain  her  ascendancy  by  tlireats  and  in- 
timidation, and  was  for  a  time  successful  in  ruling  the  mind  of 
ber  late  friend  by  means  of  fear,  as  she  did  formerly  by  aflFec- 
tion.  But  a  false  step  of  the  Whig  administration  enabled  Queen 
Anne  at  last  to  shake  off  this  intolerable  bondage. 

A  silly  and  hot-headed  clergyman,  named  Sacheverel  had 
preached  and  printed  a  political  sermon,*  in  which  he  main- 
tained high  Tory  principles,  and  railed  at  Godolphin,  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer,  and  head  of  Queen  Anne's  Administration, 
whom  he  termed  Volpone,  after  an  odious  character  so  named 
in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  plays.  The  great  majority  of  the  landed 
gentlemen  of  England  were  then  addicted  to  Tory  principles,  and 
those  of  the  High  Church.  So  bold  and  daring  a  sermon, 
though  it  had  no  merit  but  its  audacity  to  recommend  it,  pro- 
cured immense  popularity  amongst  them.  The  Ministers  were 
incensed  beyond  becoming  moderaticn.  The  House  of  Commons 
impeached  the  preacher  before  the  tribunal  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  his  trial  came  before  the  Peers  on  27th  February, 
1710.  The  utmost  degree  of  pubUcity  was  given  to  it,  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Whigs  to  obtain  Doctor  Sacheverel's  conviction, 

i  Tha  text  waa  in  ibete  words  of  St  P*aL  "  Peril*  from  falae  bretbren." 
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and  a  severe  sentence,  and  by  the  corresponding  exertions  of 
the  Tories  to  screen  him  from  punishment.  The  multitude  took 
up  the  cry  of  High  Church  and  Sacheverel,  with  which  they 
beset  the  diflferent  members  of  both  Houses  as  they  went  down 
to  ParHament.  The  trial,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  excited  pub- 
he  attention,  in  a  degree  hitherto  almost  unknown.  The  Queen 
herself  attended  almost  every  day,  and  her  sedan  chair  was  sur- 
rounded by  crowds,  shouting,  "  God  bless  the  Queen  and  Doctor 
Sacheverel !  we  hope  your  Majesty  is  for  High  Church  and  Sache- 
verel." The  mob  arose,  and  exhibited  their  furious  zeal  for  the 
Church  by  destroying  the  chapels  and  meeting-houses  of  Dissen- 
ters, and  committing  similar  acts  of  violence. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Doctor  was  foimd  guilty  indeed 
by  the  House  of  Peers,  but  escaped  with  being  suspended  from 
preaching  for  three  years ;  a,  sentence  so  slight,^  that  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  accused  and  his  friends  as  an  acquittal,  and  they 
triumphed  accordingly.  Bonfires,  illuminations,  and  other  marks 
of  rejoicing  appeared  in  celebrating  of  the  victory. 

A«»_tji<>t^ft  Tnanifpstatinnc  r.f  f.^^Pjuhlio  sentiment  wcre  not  con- 
fined to  the  capital,  but  extended  over  all  England,  they  made 
evident  the  unpopularity  of  the  "Wliig  ^government,  and  en- 
couraged the  Queen  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  she  had  long 
proposed  to  herself,  of  changing  her  Ministry,  and  endeavouring 
to  negotiate  a  peace,  and  terminate  the  war,  which  seemed  to 
be  protracted  without  end.  Anne,  by  this  change  of  govern- 
ment and  system,  desired  also  to  secure_^ifi_Qmrgh,  which  her 
old  prejudices  taught  her  to  believe  was  in  danger — and,  above 
all,  to  get  rid  of  the  tyranny  of  her  former  friend,  Mrs.  Freeman. 
A  new  administmtion,  therefore,  was^  formed  igrder  Harley  and 
St.  JohnTwEo,  being  supported  by  the  Tory  interest,  were  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  governed  by  Tory  principles.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Duchess  of  SlaftSbrough  was  deprived  of  all  her  offices 
about  the  Queen's  person,  and  disgraced,  as  it  is  termed,  at 
court,  that  is,  dismissed  from  favour  and  employment.  Her  hus- 
bancTs  services  could  not  be  dispensed  with  so  easily ;  for  while 
the  British  army  were  employed,  no  general  could  supply  the 
place  of  Marlborough,  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory.* 

'  "  The  Ministry,"  says  Lockhart,  "  could  not  prevail  in  haring  the  punish- 
ment half  80  high  as  they  designed  and  expected ;  for  the  Queen  naving  inter- 
posed therein,  influenced  several  of  the  Lords  to  be  tender  in  that  point,  which 
highly  enraged  the  Ministry,  -who  designed  nothing  less  than  the  pillory,  and 
being  whipt  at  a  cart  from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Charing  Cross,  besides  a 
severe  fine,  long  imprisonment,  and  deprivation  of  his  livings,  with  an  inca- 
pacity of  any  preferment  in  the  Churcn  for  the  future." — Papers,  voL  i.,  p 
3ia 

»  "  It  is  to  his  wife  the  Duchess,"  says  Dean  Swift,  "  the  Duke  is  chiefly 
indebted  for  his  greatness  and  his  fall ;  for  about  twenty  years  she  possessed, 
without  a  rival,  the  favours  of  the  most  indulgent  mistress  in  the  world,  nor 
ever  missed  one  single  opportunity  that  fell  in  her  way  of  improvini;  it  to  hei 
own  advantage.  She  has  preserved  a  tolerable  court  reputation,  with  respect 
to  love  and  gallantry ;  but  three  Furies  reigned  in  her  breast,  tb«  MMt  moiUi) 
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But  the  Tory  Ministers  endeavoured  to  lower  him  in  the  eye?  ol 
the  public,  by  an  investigation  into  certain  indirect  emoluments 
taken  in  his  character  as  general-in-chief,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  his  military  services,  by  entering  into 
negotiations  for  peace. 

The  French  Government  saw  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
situation  in  which  that  of  Britain  was  placed.  JThey  perceived 
that  peace  was  absolutely  necessary  to  Oxford  and^Bolingbroke's 
existence  as  ministers,  even  more  so  than  it  was  to  France  as  a 
nation,  though  her  frontiers  had  been  invaded,  her  armies  repeat- 
edly defeated,  and  even  her  capital  to  a  certain  degree  exposed  to 
insult.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  French  rose  in  their  terms, 
and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  after  much  negotiation,  was  at  length 
concluded,  on  conditions  which,  as  they  respected  the  allies,  and 
the  British  nation  in  particular,  were  very  much  disproportioned 
to  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  war. 

That  article  of  the  treaty,  which  was  supposed  by  all  friends 
of  Revolution  principles  to  be  most  essential  to  the  independence 
and  internal  peace  of  Great  Britain,  seemed  indeed  to  have  been 
adjusted  with  some  care.  The  King  of  France  acknowledged, 
with  all  formality,  the  right  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  throne,  gua- 
ranteed the  Act  of  Succession  settling  it  upon  the  House  of  Han- 
over, and  agreed  to  expel  from  his  territories  the  unfortunate  son 
of  James  II.  This  was  done  accordingly.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  compelled  to  remove  from 
the  territories  of  his  father's  ally,  who,  on  James's  death,  had 
formally  proclaimed  him  King  of  England,  the  unhappy  Prince 
had  perhaps  at  the  moment  of  his  expulsion  more  solid  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  his  father's  throne,  than  any  which  the  favour 
of  Louis  could  have  a^orded  him.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

Queen  Anne,  as  we  have  already  stated,  waa-a±tached  to^the 
High  Church  establishment  and  clergy ;  and  the  principles  with 
which  the^se  were  embued,  if  not  universally  Jacobitical,  were  at 
least  strongly  tinctured  with  a  respect  for  hereditary  right.  These 
doctrines  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  very  unpleasing  to  the 
Queen  herself,  as  a  woman  or  as  a  sovereign,  and  there  were 
circumstances  in  her  Ufe  which  made  her  more  ready  to  admit 
them.  We  have  already  said,  that  the  part  which  Anne  had 
taken  at  the  Revolution,  by  withdrawing  from  her  father's  house, 
had  been  determined  by  the  influence  of  Lady  Churchill,  who 

enemies  of  all  softer  passions,  which  were  sordid  ATarice,  disdainful  Pride, 
and  nnROTemable  Rape ;  by  the  last  of  these  often  breaking  out  in  sallies  of 
the  most  unpardonable  sort,  she  had  long  alienated  her  Sovereign's  mind,  be- 
fore it  appeared  to  the  world.  This  lady  is  not  without  some  degree  of  wit, 
•nd  has  in  her  time  affected  the  character  of  it,  by  the  usual  method  of  argu- 
ing against  religion,  and  proving  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  impossible 
and  absurd.  Imagine  what  such  a  spirit,  irritated  by  the  loss  of  power,  favour, 
and  employment,  is  capable  of  acting  or  attempting ;  and  then  I  have  said 
envagh.— Hiitory  <if  the  four  last  yeart  (if  the  Queen.  Workt,  toI.  ».,  pp.  dfi. 
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was  now,  as  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  object  of  the  Queen's 
hatred,  as  much  as  ever  she  had  been  that  of  her  affection  in 
the  character  of  Mrs.  Freeman,  and  her  opinions,  and  the  steps 
which  they  had  led  to,  were  not  probably  recollected  with  much 
complacency.  The  desertion  of  a  father,  also,  however  coloured 
over  with  political  argument,  is  likely  to  become  towards  the 
close  of  life  a  subject  of  anxious  reflection.  There  is  little  doubt  , 
that  the  Queen  entertained  remorse  on  account  of  her  filial  dis-  i\ 
obedience ;  more  especially,  when  the  earlydeath  of  her  cEHdren, 
and  finally'  that  of  a  hopeful  young  prince,  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, deprived  her  of  all  chance  of  leaving  the  kingdom  to  an  heir 
of  her  own.  These  deprivations  seemed  an  appropriate  punish- 
ment to  the  disobedient  daughter,  who  had  been  permitted  to  as- 
sume for  a  time  her  father's  crown,  but  not  to  transmit  it  to  her 
heirs.  As  the  Queen's  health  became  broken  and  infirm,  it  was 
natural  that  these  compunctious  thoughts  should  become  still 
more  engrossing,  and  that  she  should  feel  no  pleasure  in  con- 
templating the  prospect  which  called  the  Prince  of  Hanover,  a 
distant  relation,  to  reign  over  England  at  her  decease ;  or  that 
she  should  regard  with  aversion,  almost  approaching  to  horror,  a 
proposal  of  the  Whig  party,  to  invite  the  Electoral  Prince  to  visit 
Britain,  the  crown  of  which  was  to  devolve  upon  him  after  the  de- 
cease of  its  present  possessor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condition 
of  the  Chevalief  de  St.  George,  the  Queen's  brother,  the  only 
sur\'iving  male  of  her  family,  a  person  whose  restoration  to  the 
crown  of  his  fathers  might  be  the  work  of  her  own  hand,  was 
likely  to  affect  the  Queen  with  compassionate  interest,  and  seem-  -^ 
ed  to  afford  her  at  the  same  time  an  opportunity  of  redressing 
such  wrongs  as  shejnight  conceive  were  done  to  her  father,  by 
makigg  large  though  late  amends  to  his  son. 

Actuated  by  motives  so  natural,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
Queen  Anne,  so  soon  as  she  had  freed  herself  from  the  control 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  began  to  turn  her  mind  towards 
fixings  the  succession  of  th.e  crown  orTHer  "Brother,  the  Chevalier 
de^St.  George,  after  her  own  death,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  act 
which  settled  it  on  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover.  And  she  Jp 
might  be  the  more  encouraged  to  nourish  some  hopes  of  success,  ^ 
since  a  grgatportion  of  her  subjects  of  the  Three  Kingdoms  were 
Jacobites  upon  principle,  andothei^  had~but  a  short  step  to  make 
from  the  extremity  of  Tory  sentiments  to  those  which  were  di- 
rectly fav^wirabl©  to.  the  House  of  Stewart.  Irelandj  the  last 
portion  of  the  British  dominions  which  adhered  to  King  James  the 
Second,  could  not  be  supposed  indifferent  to  the  restoration  of 
his  son.  In  England,  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  High 
Church  clergy,  the  Universities,  and  the  Tory  interest,  which 
prevailed  among  the  country  gentlemen,  entertained  the.  same 
bias,  and  were  at  little  pains  to  conceal  it.  In  Scotland  men 
were  stijl  bolder  in  avowing  their  opinions,  of  which  there  oc- 
curred the  following  instance. 
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The  Facility  of  Advocates  in  Scotland,  that  is  to  say,  the  inoor- 
porateg~30ciety  of  lawyers  entitled  to  practice  at  the  bar,  are  a 
body  even  of  more  weight  and  consequence  than  is  attached  to 
them  in  most  coimtries  from  the  nature  of  their  profession.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  especially,  the  Faculty  com- 
prehended almost  all  the  sons  of  good  family  who  did  not  em- 
brace the  army  as  their  choice ;  for  the  sword  or  gown,  accord- 
ing to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  were  the  only  occupations  which 
could  be  adopted  by  a  gentleman.  The  Advocates  are  possess.- 
ed  of  a  noble  library,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  medals.  To 
this  learned  body,  EUzabethj  Duchess  of  Gordon  (by  birth,  a 
daughter  of  the  noble  house  of  Howard,  and  a  keen  Jacobite,) 
sent  the  present  of  a  medal  for  their  cabmet.  It  bore  on  the ' 
one  side  the  head  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  the  motto, 
Cujus  est?  (Whom  does  it  represent?)  and  on  the  reverse  the  Bri- 
tish Isles,  with  the  legend,  Beddite  (RaatoreJ;hem.)  The  Dean  of 
Faculty  having  presented  this  very  intelligible  emblem  to  his 
brethren,  a  debate  arose,  whether  or  not  it  should  be  received 
into  their  collection,  which  was  carried  on  in  very  warm  language,' 
and  terminated  in  a  vote,  which,  by  a  majority  of  sixty^hree 
to  twelve,  resolved  OTi  the  acceptance  of  the  medal.  Two  advo- 
cates were  deputed  to  express,  in  the  name  of  the  learned  body, 
their  thanks  to  the  Duchess ;  and  they  failed  not  to  do  it  in  a  man- 
ner expressing  pointedly  their  full  comprehension  of  the  import 
of  her  Grace's  compliment  They  concluded,  by  stating  their 
hope,  that  her  Grace  would  soon  have  a  farther  opportunity  to 
oblige  the  Faculty,  by  presenting  them  with  a  second  medal  on 
the  subject  of  a  restoration.  But  when  the  proceeding  became 
public,  the  Advocates  seem  to  have  been  alarmed  for  the  conse- 
quences, and  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Faculty  (27th  July, 
mX>)  *b®  medal  wasjlqrmally  refused,  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  to  be  restored  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon. 
The  retractation,  however,  could  not  efface  the  evidence,  tliat 

1  It  was  moved  that  the  medal  should  be  returned  to  her  Grace,  as  their  re- 
ceiving it  implied  insult  to  the  government.  "  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  deserved 
to  be  nanged,"  said  Mr.  Robert  Fraser,  "  his  medal,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  England,  had  been  received,  and  why  not  this?" — "  When 
the  Pretiender  is  hanged,"  said  Mr.  Duncan  Forbes,  "  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  receive  the  medal."  In  which  opinion  Sir  James  Stewart  of  Goodtrees,  and 
others  coinciding,  Mr.  Dunaas  of  Amiston  rose  in  great  wrath,  and  replied, 
"  Dean  of  Faculty,  whatever  these  gentlemen  may  say  of  their  loyalty,  I  think 
they  affront  the  Queen  whom  they  pretend  to  honour,  in  disgracing  her  brother, 
who  is  not  only  a  jirince  of  the  blood,  but  the  first  thereof;  and  if  blood  can 
pve  any  right,  he  is  our  undoubted  sovereign.  I  think,  too,  they  call  her  Ma- 
jesty's title  in  question,  which  is  not  our  business  to  determine.  Medals  are 
the  documents  of  history,  to  which  all  historians  refer;  and  therefore,  though 
1  should  give  King  William's  stamp,  with  the  devil  at  his  right  car,  1  see  not 
how  it  could  be  refused,  seeing  one  hundred  years  hence,  it  would  prove  that 
such  a  coin  had  been  in  England.  But  what  needs  further  speeches!  None 
oppose  the  receiving  the  medal  and  returning  thanks  to  her  Grace,  but  a  few 
pitiful  scoundrel  vermin  and  mushrooms,  not  worthy  our  notice.  X-et  us  there- 
fore proceed  to  name  some  of  our  number  to  return  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Dncheu  of  Gordon.  —TiNDAi's  C(nUi»uation  qfBapii>s  Hitlory,  vol.  i.,  folio. 
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this  learned  and  important  public  body,  the  commentators  on 
the  laws  of  Scofland,  from  whom  the  guardians  of  her  juris- 
prudence are  selected,  had  sho%vn  such  boldness  as  to  give  a  pub^- 
lic^mark  of  adherence  to  the  Chevalier  de  St^^Gfiprge.  It  waa 
also  remarked,  that  thejacobite, interest  predominated  in  many 
qfJ^ScDltish  elections. 

While  the  Queen  saw  a  large  party  among  her  subjects  in 
each  kingdom  well  disposed  to  her  brother's  succession,  one  at 
least  of  lier  ministers  was  found  audacious  enough  to  contemplate 
the  same  measure,  though  in  doing  so,  he  might  be  construed  into 
impeaching  his  mistress's  own  right  to  the  sovereign  authority. 
This  Avas  Henry  St,  John,  created  Lord  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 
He  was  a  person  of  lively  genius  and  brilliant  parts — a  scholar, 
an  orator,  and  a  philosopher.  There  was  a  reverse  to  the  fair  side 
of  the  picture.  Bolingbroke  was  dissipated  in  private  life,  dar- 
ingly sceptical  in  theological  speculation,  and  when  his  quick  per- 
ception showed  him  a  chance  of  rising,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  extremely  scrupulous  concerning  the  path  which  he 
trode,  so  that  it  led  to  power.  In  the  beginning  of  his  career  as  a 
public  man  he  attached  himself  to  Harley ;  and  when  that  states- 
man retired  from  the  Whig  Administration  in  1708,  St.  John 
shared  his  disgrace,  and  lost  the  situation  of  Secretary  at  War. 
On  the  triumph  of  the  Tories,  in  1710,  when  Harley  was  made 
Prime  Minister,  St.  JohiT  was  named  Secretary,  of  State.  Pro- 
sperity, however,  dissolved  the  friendship  which  had  withstood 
the  attacks  of  adversity ;  and  it  was  soon  observed  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  well  as  character  between  the  Premier 
and  his  colleague. 

Harley,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  a  man  of  a 
dark  and  reserved  character — slow,  timid,  and  doubtful,  both  in 
counsel  and  action,  and  apparently  one  of  those  statesmen  who 
affect  to  govern  by  balancing  the  scales  betwixt  two  contending 
factions,  until  at  length  they  finally  become  the  objects  of  suspi- 
cion and  animosity  to  both.  He  had  been  bred  a  Whig,  and  al- 
though circumstances  had  disposed  him  to  join,  and  even  to  head, 
the  Tories,  he  was  reluctantly  induced  to  take  any  of  the  violent 
party  measures  which  they  expected  at  his  hand,  and  seems,  in 
return,  never  to  have  possessed  their  full  confidence  or  unhesitat- 
ing support.  However  far  Oxford  adopted  the  principles  of  Tory- 
ism, he  stopped  short  of  their  utmost  extent,  and  was  one  of  the 
poUtical  sect  then  called  Whimsicals,  who  were  supposed  not  to 
know  their  own  minds,  because  they  avowed  principles  of  heredi- 
tary right,  and  at  the  same  time  desired  the  succession  of  the  line 
of  Hanover.  In  evidence  of  his  belonging  to  this  class  of  poli- 
ticians, it  was  remarked  that  he  sent  his  brother,  Mr.  Harley, 
to  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  through  him  affected  to  maintain  a 
close  intercourse  with  the  Elector,  and  expressed  much  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  line  of  succession. 
All  this  n)^ster:v  and  indecisioa  was  contrary  to  the  rapid  and 
III.  D 
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fiei/  genius  Df  St.  John,  who  felt  that  he  was  not  admitted  int<. 
the  private  and  ultimate  views  of  the  colleague  with  whom  lie 
had  suffered  adversity.  He  was  disgusted,  too,  that  Harley 
should  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  earl,  while  he  himself  was 
only  created  a  viscount.  His  former  friendship  and  respect  for 
Oxford  was  gradually  changed  to  coldness,  enmity,  and  hatred, 
and  he  began,  with  much  art,  and  a  temporary  degree  of  success, 
to  prepare  a  revolution  in  the  state,  which  he  designed  should  end 
in  Oxford's  disgrace,  and  his  own  elevation  to  the  supreme  au- 
thority. He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  ulterior  designs  of  the 
most  extravagant  Tories,  and,  in  order  to  recommend  himself  to 
the  Queen,  did  not,  it  is  beUeved,  spare  to  mingle  in  intrigues  for 
the  benefit  of  her  exiled  brother. 

It  was  remarked,  that  the  ChevaUer  de  St.  George,  when  obliged , 
to  leave  France,  found  refuge  in  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine ;  and  that  petty  German  Prince  had  the  boldness  to  re- 
fuse an  application  of  the  British  Government,  for  the  removal  of 
his  guest  from  his  dominions.  It  was  believed  that  the  Duke 
dared  not  have  acted  thus  imless  he  had  had  some  private  assur- 
ance that  the  application  was  only  made  for  an  ostensible  purpose, 
and  that  the  Queen  did  not,  in  reaUty,  desire  to  deprive  her  bro- 
ther of  this  place  of  refuge.  Other  circumstances  led  to  the  same 
conclusion,  that  Anne  and  her  new  ministers  favoured  the  Jaco- 
bite interest. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  whom 
we  have  so  often  mentioned,  was  to  have  been  deeply  engaged  in 
some  transactions  with  the  French  court,  of  the  most  delicate  na- 
ture, when,  in  1713,  he  was  named  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
Paris ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  regarded  the  re- 
storation of  the  line  of  Stewart.  The  unfortunate  nobleman  hint- 
ed this  to  his  friend,  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  when,  parting  with 
him  for  the  last  time,  he  turned  back  to  embrace  him  again  and 
again,  as  one  who  was  impressed  with  the  consciousness  of  some 
weighty  trust,  perhaps  with  a  prescient  sense  of  approaching 
calamity.  Misfortune,  indeed,  was  hovering  over  him,  and  of  a 
strange  and  bloody  character.  Having  a  law-suit  with  Lord  Mo- 
hun,^  a  nobleman  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  whose 
greatest  achievement  was  having,  a  few  years  before,  stabbed  a 
poor  play-actor,  in  a  drunken  froUc,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  held 
a  meeting  with  his  adversary,  in  the  hope  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
pute. In  this  conference,  the  Duke,  speaking  of  an  agent  in  the 
case,  said  the  person  in  question  had  neither  truth  nor  honour,  to 
which  Lord  Mohun  replied  he  had  as  much  of  both  qualities  as 
his  Grace.  They  parted  on  the  exchange  of  these  words.  One 
would  have  thought  that  the  oflFence  received  lay  on  the  Duke's 

>  "  Hta  Once,  and  Lord  Mohnn,  had  married  two  niecei  of  Charlea,  Earl  of 
Maccleifidd,  and  for  tCTeral  Tears  had  been  engaged  in  a  Chancery  suit  for 
part  of  hii  ettate,  which  created  mnch  animositT,  inflamed  by  their  e»peys»- 
in(  dMIerent  lidee  in  Parliament."— Wooo'ti  Peerage,  t«1.  i.,  p.  718. 
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side,  an;!  that  it  was  he  who  was  called  upon  to  resent  what  had 
passed,  in  case  he  should  thmk  it  worth  his  while.  Lord  Mohun. 
however,  who  gave  the  affront,  contrary  to  the  practice  in  such 
cases,  also  gave  the  challenge.  They  met  at  the  Ring  in  Hyde 
Park,  where  they  fought  with  swords,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Lord 
Mohim  was  lolled  on  the  spot ;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  mor- 
tally wounded,  did  not  survive  him  for  a  longer  space.  Mohun, 
who  was  an  odious  and  contemptible  libertine,  was  regretted  by 
no  one ;  but  it  was  far  different  with  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who, 
notwithstanding  a  degree  of  irresolution  which  he  displayed  in 
politics,  his  understanding,  perhaps,  not  appro-ving  the  lengths  to 
which  his  feelings  might  have  carried  him,  had  many  amiable, 
and  even  noble  qualities,  which  made  him  generally  lamented. 
The  Tories  considered  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  as  so 
peculiar,  and  the  period  when  it  happened  as  so  critical,  that  they 
did  not  hesitate  to  avow  a  confident  behef  that  Lord  Mohun  had 
been  pushed  to  sending  the  challenge  by  some  zealots  of  the 
Whig  party,^  and  even  to  add,  thart  the  Duke  fell,  not  by  the 
«word  of  his  antagonist,  but  by  that  of  General  Macartney,  Lord 
Mohim's  second.  The  evidence  of  Colonel  Hamilton,  second  to 
the  Duke,  went  far  to  establish  the  last  proposition ;  and  General 
Macartney,  seeing,  perhaps,  that  the  public  prejudice  was  extreme 
against  him,  absconded,  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  his  dis- 
covery. In  the  subsequent  reign,  he  was  brought  to  trial,  and 
acquitted,  on  evidence  which  leaves  the  case  far  from  a  clear  one. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  however,  whether  caused 
by  political  resentment  or  private  hatred,  did  not  interrupt  the 
schemes  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  family.  Lord 
Bolingbroke  himself  went  on  a  mission  to  Paris,  and  it  appears 
highly  probable  he  then  settled  secret  articles  explanatory  of  those 
points  of  the  Utrecht  treaty,  which  had  relation  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Pretender  from  the  dominions  of  France,  and  the  discla- 
mation of  his  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Britain.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  these  remained  concealed  from  the  Premier 
Oxford,  to  whose  views  in  favour  of  the  Hanoverian  succession 
they  were  distinctly  opposed. 

Such  being  the  temper  of  the  Government  of  England,  divided, 
as  it  was,  betwixt  the  dubious  conduct  of  Lord  Oxford,  and  the 
more  secret,  but  bolder  and  decided  intrigues  of  Bolingbroke, 
the  general  measiu-es  which  were  adopted  with  respect  to  Scot- 
land indicated  a  decided  bias  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  and  those 
by  whom  it  was  supported. 

'  "  Macartney  and  two  or  three  more  of  that  gang  nerer  left  him  (Mohnn. 
from  the  time  that  he  was  with  the  Duke,  till  the  duel  was  fought,  keeping 
him  (as  was  deposed  [deponed]  by  the  evidences)  flushed  with  wine  during 
all  that  time,  which  was  two  nights  and  a  day  and  a  half,  and  calline  upon 
him,  when  he  took  fits  of  being  grave  and  melancholy,  to  cheer  up.  take  the 
other  glass,  and  not  be  afraid."— Lockhart  Papert,  vol.  i.,  p.  404. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

Persecution  of  the  Soottish  Episcopalians  hy  the  Presbt/teriatu— 
Act  of  Toleration — Alnuration  Oath — Law  of  Patronage — 
Pensions  given  to  the  Highland  Chiefs  to  preserve  their  attach  - 
inent  to  the  Jacobite  interest — Preparations  of  the  Whigs  to  sc' 
cure  the  Succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover — Quarrel  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke — Death  of  Queen  Anne. 

[Retrospect — 1714.] 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  had  been  placed  by  the  Revo- 
lution in  exclusive  possession  of  the  Church  government  of  that 
kingdom.  But  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  more  northern  shires,  remained  attached  to  the  Epis- 
copal establishment  and  its  forms  of  worship.  These,  however, 
were  objects  of  enmity  and  fear  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  whose 
representatives  and  adherents  exerted  themselves  to  suppress, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  exercise  of  the  Episcopal 
mode  of  worship,  forgetful  of  the  complaints  which  they  them- 
selves had  so  justly  made  concerning  the  violation  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 
We  must  here  remark,  that  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland 
had,  in  its  ancient  and  triumphant  state,  retained  some  very  slight 
and  formal  differences,  which  distinguished  their  book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  from  that  which  is  used  in  the  Church  of  England. 
But  in  their  present  distressed  and  disconsolate  condition,  many 
of  them  had  become  content  to  resign  these  points  of  distinction, 
and,  by  conforming  exactly  to  the  English  ritual,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  a  freedom  of  worship  as  Episcopalians  in  Scotland,  similar 
to  the  indulgence  which  was  granted  to  those  professing  Presby- 
terian principles,  and  other  Protestant  Dissenters  in  England. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  Courts,  however,  summoned  such  Epis- 
copal preachers  before  them,  and  prohibited  them  from  exercii 
ing  their  ministry,  under  the  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment, 
which,  in  the  case  of  one  person  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Greenshields,)  was 
inflicted  with  no  sparing  hand.>  Others  were  insulted  and  ill- 
used  by  the  multitude,  in  any  attempt  which  they  made  to  exer- 
cise their  form  of  worship.  This  was  the  more  indefensible,  as 
some  of  these  reverend  persons  joined  in  prayer  for  the  Revo- 
lution establishment ;  and  whatever  conjecture  might  be  formed 
concerning  the  probability  of  their  attachment  to  the  exiled  fami- 
ly, they  Imd  laid  aside  every  peculiarity  on  which  their  present 
mode  of  worship  could  be  objected  to  as  inferring  Jacobitism. 

An  Act  of  Toleration  was,  therefore,  most  justly  and  rightfully 

1  This  gentleman'!  chapel  wai  shnt  up,  and  himself  incarcerated  for  tomr 
ttsi* 
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passed  (February,  1712)  by  Parliament,  for  the  toleration  of  all 
Buch  Episcopal  clergymen  xising  the  Church  of  England  service,  as 
should  be  disposed  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  renouncing 
all  adherence  to  the  cause  of  James  II.,  or  his  descendant,  the 
existing  Pretender.  This  toleration  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Presbyterian  clergy,  since  it  was  taking  out  of  their  hands  a 
means,  as  they  alleged,  of  enforcing  uniformity  of  worship,  which, 
they  pretended,  had  been  insured  to  them  at  the  Revolution. 
Every  allowance  is  justly  to  be  made  for  jealousies  and  appre- 
hensions, which  severe  persecution  had  taught  the  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  Church  to  entertain ;  but  impartial  history  shows  us 
how  dangerous  a  matter  it  is  to  intrust  the  judicatiires  of  any 
Church  with  the  power  of  tyrannizing  over  the  consciences  of 
those  who  have  adopted  different  forms  of  worship,  and  how  wise 
as  well  as  just  it  is  to  restrict  their  authority  to  the  regulation 
of  tlieir  own  establishment. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  still  more  offended  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  clause  into  this  Act  of  Toleration,  obliging  the 
members  of  their  own  Church,  as  well  as  Dissenters  from  their 
mode  of  worship,  to  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration.  This  clause 
had  been  inserted  into  the  Act  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  motion  of  the  Tories,  who  alleged  that  the  ministers 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  ought  to  give  the  same  security  for  their 
fidelity  to  the  Queen  and  Protestant  succession,  which  was  to  be 
exacted  from  the  Episcopalians.  The  Scottish  Presbyterians 
complained  bitterly  of  this  apphcation  of  the  Oath  of  Abjuration 
to  themselves.  They  contended  that  it  was  imnecessary,  as  no 
one  could  suspect  the  Church  of  Scotland  of  the  least  tendency 
towards  Jacobitism,  and  that  it  was  an  usurpation  of  the  State 
over  the  Church  to  impose  by  statute  law  an  oath  on  the  ministers 
of  the  Church,  whom,  inreUgious  matters,  they  considered  as  bound 
only  by  the  Acts  of  their  General  Assembly.  Notwithstanding 
their  angry  remonstrances,  the  Oath  of  Abjuration  was  imposed 
on  them  by  the  same  act  which  decreed  the  tolerance  of  the 
Episcopal  form  of  worship  on  a  similar  condition. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  did  at 
length  take  the  oath,  but  many  continued  to  be  recusants,  and 
suffered  nothing  in  consequence,  as  the  Government  overlooked 
their  non-compliance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  clause, 
which  seems  otherwise  a  useless  tampering  with  the  rooted 
opinions  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  intended  for  a  double  purpose. 
First,  it  was  likely  to  create  a  schism  in  the  Scottish  Church, 
between  those  who  might  take,  and  those  who  might  refuse  the 
oath,  which,  as  dividing  the  opinions,  was  likely  to  diminish  the 
authority,  and  affect  the  respectabiUty,  of  a  body  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  succession.  Secondly,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  in  Scotland  avowedly  attached  to 
the  exiled  family,  would  not  take  the  Oath  of  Abjuration,  and 
were  likely  on  that  account  to  be  interrupted  by  the  Presby- 
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terians  of  the  country  where  they  exercised  their  functions.  But 
if  a  number  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  themselves  were  rendered 
liable  to  the  same  charge  for  the  same  omission,  and  only  in- 
debted for  their  impunity  to  the  connivance  of  the  Government, 
it  was  not  likely  they  would  disturb  others  upon  grounds  which 
might  be  objected  to  themselves.  The  expedient  was  success- 
ful ;  for  though  it  was  said  that  only  one  Episcopal  minister  in 
Scotland,  Mr.  Cockburn  of  Glasgow,  took  the  Oath  of  Abjura- 
tion, yet  no  prosecutions  followed  their  recusancy,  because  a  large 
portion  of  the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  would  have  been  liable  to 
vexation  on  the  same  accoxmt. 

Another  act  of  the  same  session  of  Parliament,  which  restored 
to  patrons,  as  they  were  called,  the  right  of  presenting  clergymen 
to  vacant  churches  in  Scotland,  seemed  calculated,  and  was  pro- 
bably designed,  to  render  the  churchmen  more  dependent  on  the 
aristocracy,  and  to  separate  them  in  some  degree  from  their 
congregations,  who  coiild  not  be  supposed  to  be  equally  attached 
to,  or  influenced  by  a  minister  who  held  his  living  by  the  gift  of 
a  great  man,  as  by  one  who  was  chosen  by  their  own  free  voice. 
Each  mode  of  election  is  subject  to  its  own  particular  disadvan- 
tages. The  necessity  imposed  on  the  clergyman  who  is  desirous 
of  preferment,  of  suiting  his  style  of  preaching  to  the  popular 
taste,  together  with  the  indecent  heats  and  intrigues  which  attend 
popular  elections,  are  serious  objections  to  permitting  the  flock  to 
have  the  choice  of  their  shepherd.  At  the  same  time,  the  right 
of  patronage  is  apt  to  be  abused  in  particular  instances,  where 
persons  of  loose  morals,  slender  abilities,  or  depraved  doctrine, 
may  be  imposed  by  the  fiat  of  an  unconscientious  individual, 
upon  a  congregation  who  are  unwilling  to  receive  him.  But  as 
the  Presbyterian  clergy  possess  the  power  of  examination  and  re- 
jection, subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  superior  Church  Courts,  what- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  law  of  patronage  in  theory,  it  has 
not,  during  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century,  had  any  effect  in 
practice  detrimental  to  the  respectability  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  restoration  of  the 
right  of  lay  patrons  in  Queen  Anne's  time  was  designed  to  sepa- 
rate the  ministers  of  the  Kirk  from  the  people,  and  to  render  them 
more  dependent  on  the  nobility  and  gentry,  amongst  whom,  much 
more  than  the  common  people,  the  sentiments  of  Jacobitism  pre- 
dominated. 

These  measures,  though  all  of  them  indirectly  tending  to  favour 
the  Tory  party,  which  might,  in  Scotland,  be  generally  termed 
that  of  the  Stewart  family,  had  yet  other  motives  which  might  be 
plausibly  alleged  for  their  adoption. 

Whatever  might  be  the  number  and  importance  of  the  Lowland 
gentry  in  Scotland,  who  were  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George,  and  that  number  was  certainly  very  con- 
siderable, the  altered  circumstances  of  the  country  had  so  much 
restricted  their  authority  over  the  inferior  classes,  that  they  comi 
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no  longer  reckon  upon  raising  any  considerable  number  of  men 
by  their  own  influence,  nor  had  they,  since  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Security,  the  power  of  mustering  or  disciplining  their  followers, 
so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  military  service.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that,  with  the  aid  of  such  members  of  their  family, 
domestics,  or  dependents,  as  might  join  them  in  any  insurrection, 
they  could  do  more  than  equip  a  few  squadrons  of  horse,  and  even 
if  they  could  have  found  men,  they  were  generally  deficient  in 
arms,  horses,  and  the  means  of  takiiag  the  field. 

The  Highland  clans  were  in  a  different  state ;  they  were  as 
much  imder  the  command  of  their  superior  chiefs  and  chieftains 
as  ever  they  had  been  during  the  earUer  part  of  their  history ; 
and,  separated  from  civilisation  by  the  wildernesses  in  which  they 
lived,  they  spoke  the  language,  wore  the  dress,  submitted  to  the 
government,  and  wielded  the  arms  of  their  fathers.  It  is  true, 
that  clan  wars  were  not  now  practised  on  the  former  great  scale, 
and  that  two  or  three  small  garrisons  of  soldiers  quartered 
amongst  them  put  some  stop  to  their  predatory  incursions.  The 
superior  chieftains  and  tacksmen,  more  especially  the  duinhe 
Kossals,  or  dependent  gentlemen  of  the  tribe,  were  in  no  degree 
superior  in  knowledge  to  the  couMnon  clansmen.  The  high  chiefs, 
or  heads  of  the  considerable  clans,  were  in  a  very  different 
situation.  They  were  almost  all  men  of  good  education,  and 
polite  manners,  and  when  in  Lowland  dress  and  Lowland  society, 
were  scarce  to  be  distinguished  from  other  gentlemen,  excepting 
by  an  assumption  of  consequence,  the  natural  companion  of  con- 
scious authority.  They  often  travelled  abroad,  and  sometimes 
entered  the  mihtary  service,  looking  always  forward  to  the  time 
when  their  swords  should  be  required  in  the  cause  of  the  Stewarts, 
to  whom  they  were  in  general  extremely  attached ;  though  in  the 
West  Highlands  the  great  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
in  the  North  that  of  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  and  Lord  Reay,  to- 
gether with  the  Chiefs  of  Grant,  Ross,  Munro,  and  other  north 
em  tribes,  fixed  their  clans  in  the  Wh^  interest. 

These  chiefs  were  poor ;  for  the  produce  of  their  extensive  but 
barren  domains  was  entirely  consumed  in  supporting  the  military 
force  of  the  clan,  from  whom  no  industry  was  to  be  expected,  as 
it  woiUd  have  degraded  tliem  in  their  own  eyes,  and  in  tliose  of 
their  leaders,  and  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  discharge  of  their 
warlike  duties.  The  chiefs,  at  the  same  time,  when  out  of  the 
Highlands,  were  expensive  as  well  as  needy.  The  sense  of  self- 
importance,  which  we  have  already  noticed,  induced  them  to 
imitate  the  expenses  of  a  richer  coimtry,  and  many,  by  this  in- 
consistent conduct,  exposed  themselves  to  pecuniary  distress-  Tc 
each  men  money  was  particularly  acceptable,  and  it  was  distri- 
buted among  them  annually  by  Queeii  Anne's  Government,  during 
the  latter  years  of  her  reign,  to  the  amount  of  betwixt  three  and 
four  thousand  pounds.  The  particular  sum  allotted  to  each  chiex 
wa5  about  jC360  steilijig,  for  which  a  receipt  was  taken,  as  for 
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a  complete  yew's  payment  of  the  bomity-money  which  her  Ma- 
jesty had  been  pleased  to  bestow  on  the  receiver. 

These  supplies  were  received  the  more  willingly,  because  the 
Highland  chiefs  had  no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  money  as  the 
earnest  of  pay  to  be  issued  for  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the 
House  of  Stewart,  to  which  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  at- 
tached by  duty,  and  certainly  were  so  by  inclination.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  as  the  pensions  were  sure  to  be  expended  in 
maintaining  and  increasing  their  patriarchal  followers,  and  keep- 
ing them  in  readiness  for  action,  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  the  chiefs,  that  the  largesses  were  designed  by  Government  for 
that,  and  no  other  purpose.  The  money  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  Secretary  of  State,  ana  his  being  the 
agent  of  this  bounty,  gave  him  the  opportunity  of  improving  and 
extending  his  influence  among  the  Highland  chiefs,  afterwards  so 
fatally  employed  for  them  and  for  himself. 

The  construction  which  the  chiefs  put  upon  the  boimty  bestowed 
on  them  was  clearly  shown  by  their  joining  in  a  supplication  to 
the  Queen,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1713,  which  got  the  name 
of  the  Sword-in-hand  Address.  In  one  paragraph,  they  applaud 
the  measures  taken  for  repressing  the  license  of  the  press,  and 
trust  that  they  should  no  longer  be  scandalized  by  hearing  the 
Deity  blasphemed  and  the  sacred  race  of  Stewart  traduced,  with 
equal  malice  and  impimity.  In  another,  they  expressed  their 
hopes,  that,  after  her  Majesty's  demise,  "  the  hereditary  and 
parliamentsiry  sanction  might  possibly  meet  in  the  person  of  a 
lineal  successor."  These  intimations  are  suflBciently  plain,  to  testify 
the  sense  in  which  they  understood  the  Queen's  bounty-money. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  own  influence  in  the  Highlands 
was  cramped  and  interfered  with  by  the  encouragement  given  to 
the  Jacobite  clans,  brought  the  system  of  their  pensions  before 
Parliament,  as  a  severe  charge  against  the  Ministers,  whom  he 
denounced  as  rendering  the  Highlands  a  semina^y  for  rebellion. 
The  charge  led  to  a  debate  of  importance. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  represented  that  "  the  Scots  Highlanders, 
being  for  the  most  part  either  rank  Papists,  or  declared  Jacobites, 
the  giving  them  pecuniary  assistance  was,  in  fact,  keeping  up 
Popish  seminaries  and  fomenting  rebellion.  In  answer  to  this 
the  Treasurer  Oxford  alleged,  "  That  in  this  particular  he  had 
but  followed  the  example  of  King  William,  who,  after  he  had  re- 
duced the  Highlanders,  thought  fit  to  allow  yearly  pensions  to  the 
heads  of  clans,  in  order  to  keep  them  quiet ;  and  if  the  present 
Ministry  could  be  charged  with  any  mismanagement  on  that 
head,  it  was  only  for  retrenching  part  of  these  gratuities."  This 
reference  to  the  example  of  King  William,  seemed  to  shut  the 
door  against  all  cavil  on  the  subject,  and  the  escape  from  censure 
was  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  the  Ministers.  Yet  as  it  was  well 
understood,  that  the  pensions  were  made  under  the  guise  of  mili- 
tary pay,  it  might  have  been  safely  doubted,  whether  encourag- 
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ing  the  chiefs  to  increase  the  numhers  and  mil^  ary  strength  of 
their  clans  was  likely  to  render  them  more  orderly  or  peaceable 
subjects ;  and  the  scheme  of  Ministers  seemed,  on  the  whole,  to 
resemble  greatly  the  expedient  of  the  child's  keeper,  who  should 
give  her  squalUng  charge  a  knife  in  order  to  keep  it  quiet. 

These  various  indications  manifested  that  the  Ministry,  at 
least  a  strong  party  of  them,  were  favourable  to  the  Pretender, 
and  meant  to  call  him  to  the  throne  on  the  Queen's  decease. 
This  event  could  not  now  be  far  distant,  since,  with  every 
symptom  of  declining  health,  Anne  was  harassed  at  once  with 
factions  among  her  subjects  and  divisions  in  her  councils,  and,  al- 
ways of  a  timid  temper,  had  now  become,  from  finding  her  con- 
fidence betrayed,  as  jealous  and  suspicious  as  she  had  been  origi- 
nally docile  in  suffering  herself  to  be  guided  without  doubt  or 
hesitation.  She  had  many  subjects  of  apprehension  pressing 
upon  a  mind  which,  never  of  peculiar  strength,  was  now  enfeeb- 
led by  disease.  She  desired,  probably,  the  succession  of  her 
brother,  but  she  was  jealous  lest  the  hour  of  that  succession 
might  be  anticipated  by  the  zeal  of  his  followers ;  nor  did  she 
less  dread,  lest  the  effects  of  that  enthusiasm  for  the  House  of 
Hanover,  which  animated  the  Whigs,  might  bring  the  Electoral 
Prince  over  to  England,  which  she  compared  to  digging  her  grave 
while  she  was  yet  aUve.  The  disputes  betwixt  Oxford  and  Bo- 
lingbroke  divided  her  councils,  and  filled  them  with  mutual  up- 
braidings,  which  sometimes  took  place  before  the  Queen ;  who, 
naturally  very  sensitive  to  the  neglect  of  the  personal  etiquette 
due  to  her  rank,  was  at  once  alarmed  by  their  violence,  and 
offended  by  the  loose  which  they  gave  to  their  passions  in  her 
very  presence. 

The  Whigs,  alarmed  at  the  near  prospect  of  a  crisis  which 
the  death  of  the  Queen  could  not  fail  to  bring  on,  made  the  most 
energetic  and  simultaneous  preparations  to  support  the  Hanove- 
rian succession  to  the  crown,  by  arms,  if  necessary.  They  took 
special  care  to  represent,  at  the  Court  of  Hanover,  their  dangers 
and  sufferings  on  account  of  their  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
line  ;  and  such  of  them  as  lost  places  of  honour  or  profit,  were, 
it  may  be  beUeved,  neither  moderate  in  their  complaints,  nor 
sparing  in  the  odious  portraits  which  they  drew  of  their  Tory 
opponents.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  Generals  Stanhope  and 
Cadogan,  were  actively  engaged  in  preparing  such  officers  of  the 
British  army  as  they  dared  trust,  to  induce  the  soldiers,  in  case  of 
need,  to  declare  themselves  against  the  party  who  had  disgraced 
Marlborough,  their  victorious  general — had  undervalued  the 
achievements  which  they  had  performed  imder  his  command, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  career  of  British  conquest  by  so  doing.  The 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  induced  to  negotiate  with  Holland  and 
other  powers,  to  supply  him  with  troops  and  shipping,  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary  to  use  force  in  supporting  his  title  to  the  sun- 
cession  of  Great  Britain.  *  A  scheme  was  laid  for  taking  posses- 
•  '■  The*,  nmoepHinon  did  not  escaoe  the  notice  of  the  Minuter*:  and  in  the 
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sion  of  the  Tower  on  the  first  appearance  of  danger ;  and  the 
great  men  of  the  party  entered  into  an  association,  binding  them- 
selves to  stand  by  each  other  in  defence  of  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion. 

While  the  Whigs  were  miited  in  these  energetic  and  daring 
measures,  the  Tory  Ministers  were,  by  their  total  disunion,  ren- 
dered incapable  of  availing  themselves  of  the  high  ground  which 
they  occupied,  as  heads  of  the  Administration,  or  by  the  time  al- 
lowed them  by  the  flitting  sands  of  the  Queen's  hfe,  which  were 
now  rapidly  ebbing.  The  discord  between  Oxford  and  Boling- 
broke  had  now  risen  so  high,  that  the  latter  frankly  said,  that  if 
the  question  were  betwixt  the  total  ruin  of  their  party,  and  re- 
conciUation  with  Oxford  and  safety,  he  would  not  hesitate  to 
choose  the  first  alternative.  Their  views  of  pubUc  afiairs  were 
totally  different.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  advised  moderate  mea- 
sures, and  even  some  compromise  or  reconciliation  with  the 
Whigs.  Bolingbroke  conceived  he  should  best  meet  the  Queen's 
opinions  by  affecting  the  most  zealous  high  Church  principles, 
giving  hopes  of  the  succession  of  her  brother  after  her  death, 
and  by  assiduously  cultivating  the  good  graces  of  Mrs.  Hill  (now 
created  Lady  Masham,)  the  royal  favourite ;  in  which,  by  the 
superior  grace  of  his  manners,  and  similarity  of  opinions,  he  had 
entirely  superseded  the  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford. 

This  dissension  betwixt  the  poUtical  rivals,  which  had  smould- 
ered so  long,  broke  out  into  open  hostility  in  the  month  of  July, 
1714,  when  an  extremely  bitter  dialogue,  abounding  in  mutual 
recriminations,  passed  in  the  Queen's  presence  betwixt  Lord 
Treasurer  Oxford  on  the  one  part,  and  Bolingbroke  and  Lady 
Masham  on  the  other.  It  ended  in  the  Lord  Treasurer's  being 
deprived  of  his  office. 

The  road  was  now  open  to  the  full  career  of  Bolingbroke's 
ambition.  The  hour  he  had  wished  and  hved  for  was  arrived ; 
and  neither  he  himself,  nor  any  other  person,  entertained  a  doubt 
that  he  would  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Lord  Treasurer  and  first 
minister.  But  vain  are  human  hopes  and  expectations !  The  un- 
fortunate Queen  had  suffered  so  much  from  the  fatigue  and  agi- 
tation which  she  had  undergone  during  the  scene  of  discord 
which  she  had  witnessed,  that  she  declared  she  could  not  survive 
it.  Her  apprehensions  proved  prophetic.  The  stormy  consulta- 
tion, or  rather  debate,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  held  on  the 
27th  July,  1714.'  On  the  28th,  the  Queen  was  seized  with  a  leth- 
argic disorder.     On  the  30th  her  life  was  despaired  of. 

course  of  the  last  session.  Lord  Oxford  had  mored  for  a  bill  to  Inake  it  trea- 
■on  to  bring  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom.  The  motion  was  ridiculed  by 
the  Whigs,  because  foreign  troops,  if  not  brought  into  the  kingdom  with  the 
permission  of  the  legislature,  were  open  enemies;  but  as  the  Treasurer  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  this,  his  intention  probably  was  to  convey  to  the  Whigs  a  hint 
of  his  being  acquainted  with  their  design."— Somkrville,  p.  5(55. 

•  "  The  heat  of  their  disputes,  prolonged  till  two  in  the  morning  in  her 
Majesty's  presence,  threw  her  into  dreadful  agitation,  which  was  followed  by 
snch  an  alarming  disorder,  as  rendered  her  unable  to  come  to  the  council  next 
dur,  when  she  inteudod  to  lettle  the  new  arraugemeatt."— /(/id.,  p.  US] 
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Upon  that  day,  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  both  hos- 
tile to  the  present,  or,  as  it  might  rather  now  be  called,  the  late 
Administration,  took  the  determined  step  of  repairing  to  the 
Council-board  where  the  other  members,  humbled,  perplexed, 
and  terrified,  were  well  contented  to  accept  their  assistance.  On 
their  suggestion,  the  treasurer's  staff  was  conferred  od  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  a  step  with  which  the  dying  Queen  declared  her 
satisfaction ;  and  thus  fell  the  towering  hopes  of  EoUngbroke. 

On  the  1st  of  August  Queen  Anne  expired,  the  last  of  the  Laeal 
Stewart  race  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Britain.  She  was  only  fifty 
years  old,  having  reigned  for  twelve  years ;  and  her  death  took 
place  at  the  most  critical  period  which  the  empire  had  experi- 
enced since  the  Revolution. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

Proclamation  of  King  George  I.— The  Earl  of  Stair's  Embassy  to 
France — his  influence  in  preventing  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  accession  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover— State  of 
Parties  on  the  arrival  of  George  I. — Imprisonment  of  Oxford, 
and  Impeachment  of  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond — Insurrection 
planned  hy  the  Jacobites — The  Earl  of  Mar  is  repulsed  in  his 
advances  to  the  new  Monarch,  and  retires  to  Scotland — The 
Scottish  Cavaliers — Hunting  of  Braemar,  and  resolution  of  the 
Jacobite  Leaders  to  take  up  arms — Attempt  to  surprise  Edin- 
burgh Castle — Preparations  of  Government  to  oppose  the  Insur- 
gent Jacobites. 

[1714—1715.] 

The  period  of  Queen  Anne's  demise  foimd  the  Jacobites,  for 
a  party  who  were  both  numerous  and  zealous,  imcommonly  ill 
prepared  and  irresolute.  They  had  nursed  themselves  in  the 
hope  that  the  dark  and  mysterious  conduct  of  Oxford  was  de- 
signed to  favour  his  purpose  of  a  counter-revolution;  and  the 
more  open  professions  of  Bolingbroke,  which  reached  the  Jaco- 
bites of  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  were 
considered  as  pointing  more  explicitly  to  the  same  important  end. 

But  they  were  mistaken  in  Oxford's  purpose,  who  only  acted 
towards  them  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  do  towards  all  mankind  ; 
and  so  regulated  his  conduct  as  to  cause  the  Jacobites  to  believe 
he  was  upon  their  side,  while,  in  fact,  his  only  purpose  was  to  keep 
factions  from  breaking  into  extremities,  and  to  rule  all  parties, 
by  affording  hopes  to  each  in  their  turn,  which  were  all  to  be  ul- 
timately found  delusive.* 

'  "  That  the  Queen  did  of  a.  long  tune  design  her  brother's  restoration,"  says 
Lockhart,  "  I  do  not  in  the  least  question,  but  was  preTailed  with  to  postpone 
and  delay  it,  partly  by  her  own  timorous  nature,  partly  by  the  diTisions  aD"*, 
discord  of  her  ministry,  and  parti;  by  the  tricks,  intrigues,  and  pretences  of  ti.« 
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BoHngbroke,  on  the  other  hand,  was  more  sanguine  and  decid- 
ed, both  in  opinion  and  action ;  and  he  would  probably  have  been 
BuflBciently  active  in  his  measures  in  behalf  of  King  James,  had 
he  possessed  the  power  of  maturing  them.  But  being  thus  mock- 
ed by  the  cross  fate  which  showed  him  the  place  of  his  ambition 
at  one  moment  empty,  and  in  the  next  all  access  to  it  closed 
against  him,  he  was  taken  totally  unprepared ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  Sir  William  Windham,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Jaco- 
bite p&rty,  shared  the  same  disadvantage.  They  might,  indeed, 
have  proclaimed  King  James  the  Third  in  the  person  of  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George,  and  trusted  to  their  influence  with  the  Tory 
landed  gentlemen,  and  with  the  populace,  to  effect  an  universal 
insurrection.  Some  of  them  even  inclined  to  this  desperate 
measure  ;  and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Roches- 
ter, offered  to  go  to  Westminster  in  his  rochet  and  lawn  sleeves, 
and  himself  to  perform  the  ceremony.  This,  however,  would 
have  been  commencing  a  civil  war,  in  which,  the  succession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover  being  determined  by  the  existing  law, 
the  insurrectionists  must  have  begun  by  incurring  the  guilt  of 
high  treason,  without  being  assured  of  any  force  by  which  they 
might  be  protected.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Jacobites, 
and  those  who  wished  them  well,  remained,  after  the  Queen's 
death,  dejected,  confused,  and  anxiously  watchful  of  circumstan- 
ces, which  they  did  not  pretend  to  regulate  or  control. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Whigs,  acting  with  uncommon  firmness 
and  unanimity,  took  hold  of  the  power  which  had  so  lately  been 
possessed  by  their  opponents,  like  troops  who  seize  in  action  the 
artillery  of  their  enemy,  and  turn  it  instantly  against  them. 
The  privy  counsellors  who  were  of  that  party,  imitating  the 
determined  conduct  of  the  Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Argyle,  re- 
paired to  the  Council,  without  waiting  for  a  summons,  and  issued 
instant  orders  for  the  proclamation  of  King  George,  which  were 
generally  obeyed  without  resistance.  The  assembled  Parliament 
recognised  King  George  I.  as  the  sovereign  entitled  to  succeed,  in 
terms  of  the  act  regulating  the  destination  of  the  crown.  The 
same  proclamation  took  place  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  without 
opposition  ;  and  thus  the  King  took  legal  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  It  appeared,  also,  that  England's  most 
powerful,  and,  it  might  seem,  most  hostile  neighbour,  Louis 
AlV.,  was  nowise  disposed  to  encourage  any  machinations  which 
could  disturb  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  accession  to  the  crown. 

Lord  Oxford,  in  T?honi  for  a  long  time  she  placed  entire  confidence,  and  could 
Bcarce  at  last  be  persuaded  that  he  did  not  deserve  it.  I  have  mentioned  the 
particulars  of  several  private  conversations  and  little  emergcncie*,  which  hap- 
pened to  myself  and  consisted  with  my  knowledge,  br  which  I  think  it  may  ap- 
pear that  my  opinion  tkerein  ii  not  ill  founded,  tnou^h  it  pleased  God,  by 
the  Queen's  deatn,  to  blast  all  our  hopes  and  expectations."  In  relation  to 
other  frustrated  attempts  on  the  part  of  his  friends  in  this  cause,  he  adds  "  they 
were  more  occasioned  oy  the  immediate  interposition  and  visible  hand  c'  Ooc, 
than  br  the  sower  and  contrirance  of  their  eoeiniei."— VoL  I .  p.  403 
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The  Chevalier  de  St,  George  had  made  a  hasty  journey  to  Paris, 
npon  learning  the  tidings  of  Queen  Anne's  death ;  but  far  from 
experiencing  a  reception  favourable  to  his  views  on  the  British 
crown,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Lorraine,  with  the  sad  assur- 
ance that  the  monarch  of  France  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  an  important  article  of  which  he  had  recog- 
nised the  succession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain.  It  is  more  than  probable,  as  before  hinted,  that 
there  had  been,  during  the  dependence  of  the  treaty,  some  pri- 
vate understanding,  or  perhaps  secret  agreement  with  Boling- 
broke,  which  might  disarm  the  rigour  of  this  article.  But  it  was 
evident  that  the  power  of  the  minister  with  whom  such  an  en- 
gagement had  been  made,  if  indeed  it  existed  in  any  formal  shape, 
was  now  utterly  fallen ;  and  the  aSairs  of  Britain  were  soon  after 
King  George's  accession,  intrusted  to  a  ministry,  who  had  the 
sagacity  to  keep  the  French  King  firm  to  his  engagement,  by 
sending  to  Paris  an  ambassador,  equally  distinguished  for  talents 
in  war  and  in  diplomacy,  and  for  warm  adherence  to  the  Protes- 
tant line. 

This  eminent  person  was  John  Dalrymple,  the  second  Earl 
of  Stair,  whose  character  demands  particular  notice  amongst  the 
celebi-ated  Scotsmen  of  this  period.  He  was  eldest  surviving  son 
of  the  first  Earl,  distinguished  more  for  his  talents  than  his  prin- 
ciples, in  the  reigns  of  King  WilMam  and  Queen  Anne,  injfam- 
ous  for  his  accession  to  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  unpopular 
from  the  skill  and  political  talent  which  he  displayed  in  favour  of 
the  Union,  in  carrying  which  through  the  Scottish  Parliament  he 
was  a  most  useful  agent.  According  to  the  prejudiced  observa- 
tions of  the  common  people,  iU  fortune  seemed  to  attend  his  house. 
He  died  suddenly  during  the  dependence  of  the  Union  treaty,  and 
vulgar  report  attributed  his  death  to  suicide,  for  which,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  evidence  but  that  of  common  fame. 

A  previous  calamity  of  a  cruel  nature  had  occurred,  in  which 
John,  his  second  son,  was  the  imfortimate  agent.  While  yet 
a  mere  boy,  and  while  playing  with  fire-arms,  he  had  the  great 
misfortune  to  shoot  his  elder  brother,  and  kill  him  on  the  spot. 
The  unhappy  agent  in  this  melancholy  afiiair  was  sent  off  by  the 
ill-fated  parents,  who  could  not  bear  to  look  upon  him,  to  reside 
with  a  clergjTnan  in  Ayrshire,  as  one  who  was  for  ever  banish- 
ed from  his  family.  The  person  to  whose  care  he  was  commit- 
ted was  fortimately  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  a  keen  discrimina- 
tor of  character.  The  idea  he  formed  of  the  young  exile's  powers 
of  mind  induced  him,  by  a  succession  of  favourable  reports,  mix- 
ed with  intercession,  warmly  to  solicit  his  pupil's  restoration  to 
the  family,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  the  principal  orna- 
ment. It  was  long  before  he  could  efiPect  a  reconciliation  ;  and 
the  youth,  when  this  was  accomplished,  entered  into  the  army 
with  the  advantages  of  his  rank,  and  those  arising  out  of  early 
misfortune,  which  had  compelled  him  to  severe  study.     He  vf»s 
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repeatedly  distinguished  in  the  wars  of  Marlborough,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Ramilies,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaque:.  Lord  Stair 
rose  in  rank  in  proportion  to  his  military  reputation,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  command  when  the  Tory  ministers,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  new  modelled  the  army,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  Whig  officers.  Upon  the  accession  of  George  I. 
he  was  appointed  a  lord  of  the  bed-chamber,  a  privy  coimsellor, 
and  commander  of  the  Scottish  forces  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  Shortly  after  that  great  event,  the  Earl  of  Stair  was, 
as  we  have  already  mentioned,  sent  to  Paris,  where  he  held  for 
several  years  the  situation  of  ambassador  extraordinary,  and 
where  his  almost  miraculous  power  of  acquiring  information  en- 
abled him  to  detect  the  most  secret  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites^ 
and  to  watch,  and  even  overawe,  the  conduct  of  the  court  of 
France,  who,  well  disposed  as  they  were  to  encourage  privately 
the  undertakings  of  the  Chevalier  St.  George,  which  public  faith 
prevented  them  from  countenancing  openly,  found  themselves 
under  the  eye  of  the  most  active  and  acute  of  statesmen,  from 
whom  nothing  seemed  to  remain  concealed  ;  while  his  character 
for  courage,  talent,  and  integrity,  made  it  equally  impossible  to 
intimidate,  deceive,  or  influence  him.  It  may  be  added,  that  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  good  breeding,  in  a  nation  where  manners 
are  reduced  almost  to  a  science,^  enabled  Lord  Stair  to  preserve 
the  good-will  and  favour  of  those  with  whom  he  treated,  even 
while  he  insisted  upon  topics  the  most  unpalatable  to  the  French 
Monarch  and  his  ministers,  and  that  in  a  manner  the  most  courte- 
ous in  style,  though  most  imyielding  in  purpose.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  large  sums  in  secret  service  money  were  lavished  in 
this  sijecies  of  diplomacy.  Lord  Stair  was  always  able,  by  his 
superior  information,  to  counteract  the  plots  of  the  Jacobites, 
and,  satisfied  with  doing  so,  was  often  desirous  of  screening  from 
the  vengeance  of  his  own  court  the  misguided  individuals  who  had 
rashly  engaged  in  them.  It  was  owing  to  the  activity  of  this 
vigilant  diplomatist  that  George  I.  owed,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
neutrality  of  France,  which  was  a  very  important  addition  to  the 
security  of  his  new  throne. 

To  return  to  our  history  : — George  I.,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  age,  thus  quietly  installed  in  his  British  dominions,  landed 
at  Greenwich  on  the  1 7th  of  September,  six  weeks  after  the  death 
of  his  predecessor.  Queen  Anne.  The  two  great  parties  of  the 
kingdom  seemed  in  appearance  equally  disposed  to  receive  him 
as  their  rightful  monarch ;  and  both  submitted  to  his  sway,  though 
with  very  difi"erent  hopes  and  feelings. 

The  triumphant  Whigs  were  naturally  assured  of  King  George's 
favo.ir  towards  those  who  had  always  shown  themselves  friendly 
to  his  title  to  the  throne  ;  and,  confident  of  the  merit  they  might 

>  Voltaire  racordB  the  admiration  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Lord  Stairs  tact  in  at 
ence  entering  the  royal  carriage,  when  hi*  Majesty  who  stood  beside  it,  hid 
him  do  so,  wi;hout  hesitating  to  take  precedence  of  the  Sovereicn. 
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claim,  were  (fesirooB  of  exerting  their  influence,  to  the  utter  dis- 
grace, disce^jvfiture,  and  total  suppression,  of  their  political  oppo- 
nents. 

The  Tories,  on  the  other  hand,  thought  it  still  possible,  while 
renouncing  every  plan  of  opposing  the  accession  of  King  George, 
to  present  themselves  before  him  in  such  a  manner  as  might  com- 
mand regard  ;  for  the  number,  quality,  and  importance  of  a  party, 
which  comprised  a  great  majority  of  the  established  clergy,  the 
greater  part  of  both  the  universities,  many,  if  not  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  lawyers,  and  the  bulk  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  or 
what  is  called  the  landed  interest,  rendered  their  appearance  im- 
posing. Though  dejected  and  humbled,  therefore,  by  their  fall 
from  power,  they  consoled  themselves  with  the  idea,  that  they 
were  too  numerous  and  too  important  to  be  ill  received  by  a  So- 
vereign whose  accession  they  had  not  opposed,  and  whom,  on 
the  contrary,  they  had  shown  themselves  willing  to  acknowledge 
in  the  capacity  of  their  monarch,  disproving,  as  they  might  be 
disposed  to  think,  by  their  dutiful  demonstrations,  any  rumours 
which  might  have  reached  his  Majesty  of  the  disaffection  of  many 
among  them  to  his  person. 

It  would  certainly  have  been  the  best  policy  of  the  newly  en- 
throned monarch,  to  have  received  and  rewarded  the  services 
of  the  Whigs,  without  lending  himself  to  the  gratification  of  their 
poUtical  enmities.  There  was  little  policy  in  taking  measures 
which  were  likely  to  drive  into  despair,  and  probably  into  re- 
belhon,  a  large  party  among  his  subjects  ;  and  there  might  have 
been  more  wisdom,  perhaps,  as  well  as  magnanimity,  in  overlook- 
ing circumstances  which  had  occurred  before  his  accession — in 
receiving  the  allegiance  and  dutiful  professions  of  the  Tories, 
without  attaching  any  visible  doubts  to  their  sincerity — in  becom- 
ing thus  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  the  chief  of  a  party 
— and  by  stifling  the  remembrance  of  old  feuds,  and  showing 
himself  indifferently  the  paternal  ruler  of  all  his  subjects,  to  have 
convinced  any  who  remained  disaffected,  that  if  they  desired  to 
have  another  prince,  they  had  at  least  no  personal  reason  for  do- 
ing so.^ 

We  cannot,  however,  be  surprised  that  George  I.,  a  foreign 
prince,  totally  imacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  British 
nation,  their  peculiar  constitution,  and  the  spirit  of  their  parties, 
—which  usually  appear,  when  in  the  act  of  collision,  much  more 
violent  and  extravagant  than  they  prove  to  be  when  a  cessation 
of  hostihties  takes  place, — should  have  been  disposed  to  throw 

'  "  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  prince,"  sayi  Smollett,  "  as  well  as  a  rery 
peat  prejudice  to  the  nation,  that  he  had  been  misled  into  strong  preposses- 
sions agamst  the  Tories,  who  constituted  such  a  considerable  part  of  his  sub- 
jects. They  were  now  excluded  from  all  share  of  the  royal  faTour,  which  wa» 
wholly  engrossed  by  their  enemies.  These  early  marks  of  aversion,  which  he 
was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  alienated  the  minds  of  many  from  his  person  and 
gorernment,  who  would  otherwise  hart  served  him  with  fidelity  and  affection. 
—aUL,  b,  ii.,  c  i 
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himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Whigs,  who  could  plead  their  suf- 
ferings for  having  steadily  adhered  to  his  interest ;  or  that  those 
who  had  been  his  steady  adherents  should  have  found  him  wil- 
lingly inclined  to  aid  them  in  measures  of  vindictive  retaliation 
upon  their  opponents,  whom  he  had  some  reason  to  regard  as  his 
personal  enemies.  It  was  a  case,  in  which  to  forgive  would  have 
been  politic  as  well  as  magnanimous :  but  to  resent  injuries,  and 
revenge  them,  was  a  course  natural  to  human  feeling.  • 

The  late  Ministers  seemed  for  a  time  disposed  to  abide  the 
shock  of  the  enmity  of  their  political  rivals.  Lord  Oxford  waited 
on  the  King  at  his  landing,  and,  though  coldly  received,  remained 
in  London  till  impeached  of  high  treason  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  committed  to  the  Tower.  Lord  Bolingbroke  continued 
to  exercise  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  until  he  was  almost 
forcibly  deprived  of  it.  An  impeachment  was  also  brought  against 
him.  His  conscience  probably  pleaded  guilty,  for  he  retired  to 
France,  and  soon  after  became  Secretary  to  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  a  nobleman  of  popular  qualities, 
brave,  generous,  and  liberal,  was  in  like  manner  impeached,  and 
in  like  manner  made  his  escape  to  France.  His  fate  was  peculiarly 
regretted,  for  the  general  voice  exculpated  him  from  taking  any 
step  with  a  view  to  selfish  aggrandisement.  Several  of  the  Whigs 
themselves,  who  were  disposed  to  prosecute  to  the  uttermost  the 
mysterious  Oxford  and  the  intriguing  Bolingbroke,  were  inclined 
to  sympathise  with  the  gallant  and  generous  cavalier,  who  had 
always  professed  openly  the  principles  on  which  he  acted.  Many 
other  distinguished  persons  of  the  Tory  party  were  threatened 
with  prosecutions,  or  actually  subjected  to  them  ;  which  filled 
the  whole  body  with  fear  and  alarm,  and  inclined  some  of  the 
leaders  amongst  them  to  listen  to  the  desperate  counsels  of  the 
more  zealous  Jacobites,  who  exhorted  them  to  try  their  strength 
with  an  enemy  who  showed  themselves  implacable,  and  not  to 
submit  to  their  ruin  without  an  eflFort  to  defend  themselves.  A 
large  party  of  the  populace  all  through  the  country,  and  in  Lon- 
don itself,  renewed  the  cry  of"  High  Church  for  ever,"  with  which 
were  mingled  the  names  of  Ormond  and  Oxford,  the  principal 
persons  under  prosecution.'  Among  the  clergy,  there  were  found 

'  "  Conformably  to  this  mode  of  thinking,  which  he  perhaps  carried  to  excess, 
Ueorge  placed,  not  only  the  administration,  but  all  the  considerable  employ- 
ments of  the  kingdom,  both  civil  and  military,  in  the  hands  of  the  Whips. 
The  treasury  and  admiralty  were  put  in  commission;  the  command  of  the 
army  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  restored  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  made  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland  ; 
the  great  seal  was  given  to  Lord  Cowper,  the  privy  seal  to  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
nnd  the  government  of  Ireland  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland.  Lord  Townshend 
and  Mr.  Stanhope  were  appointed  secretaries  of  state  ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
was  declared  master  of  the  horse;  Mr.  Pnltney,  secretary  at  war;  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  paymaster-general ;  and  the  post  of  secretary  for  Scotland  was  bestowed 
jn  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  A  new  Parliament  was  called,  in  which  the  inte- 
re«t  of  the  Whig»  predominated." — RussxUi^  Toi.  jr.,  p.  387-  Smollktt,  b. 
'X,  c.  i. 

■  "  The  Earl  of  Oxford,  when  brought  to  bis  trial  after  remaining  near  two 
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many  who,  out  of  zeal  for  their  order,  encouraged  the  lower 
classes  in  their  disorderly  proceedings  ;  in  which  they  burnt  and 
destroyed  the  meeting-houses  of  Dissenters,  pillaged  the  houses 
of  their  ministers,  and  committed  all  those  irregularities  by  which 
an  English  mob  is  distinguished,  but  whose  vehemence  of  sen- 
timent generally  evaporates  in  such  acts  of  clamour  and  vio- 
lence.' 

There  were,  however,  deeper  sjTnptoms  of  disaffection  than 
those  displayed  in  the  empty  roar  and  senseless  ravage  of  the  po- 
pulace. Bolingbroke  and  Ormond,  who  had  both  found  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  Pretender  to  the  crown,  and  acknowledged  his 
title,  carried  on  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Tories  of  influ- 
ence and  rank  in  England,  and  encouraged  them  to  seek,  in  a 
general  insurrection  for  the  cause  of  James  III.,  a  remedy  for 
tlie  evils  with  which  they  were  threatened,  both  personally  and  as 
a  political  party.  But  England  had  been  long  a  peaceful  country. 
The  gentry  were  opulent,  and  little  disposed  to  risk,  in  the  event 
of  war,  their  fortunes  and  the  comforts  which  they  procm-ed  them. 
Strong  assistance  from  France  might  have  rendered  the  proposal 
of  an  insurrection  more  acceptable  ;  but  the  successful  diplo- 
macy of  Lord  Stair  at  the  Court  of  Louis  destroyed  all  hopes  of 
this,  unless  on  a  pitifully  small  scale.  Another  resource  occurred 
to  the  Jacobite  leaders',  which  might  be  attained  by  instigating 
Scotland  to  set  the  example  of  insurrection.  The  gentry  in  that 
country  were  ready  for  war,  which  had  been  famihar  to  them  on 
many  occasions,  during  the  lives  of  their  fathers  and  their  own. 
They  miglit  be  easily  induced  to  take  arms — the  Highlanders,  to 
whom  war  was  a  state  preferable  to  peace,  were  sure  to  take  the 
field  with  them — the  Border  counties  of  England  were  most 
likely  to  catch  the  flame,  from  the  disposition  of  many  of  the 
gentry  there, — and  the  conflagration,  it  was  expected,  might,  in 
the  present  humour  of  the  nation,  be  extended  all  over  England. 
To  effect  a  rising,  therefore,  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  a  general 
insurrection  tliroughout  Great  Britain,  became  the  principal  ob- 

years  in  prison,  was  dismissed  for  want  of  accusers.  The  proceedings  in  liis 
case  occasioned  a  rupture  betwixt  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Commons  refused  uJtimately  to  appear  against  him." — Smou.ett,  b.  ii.,  c.  i. 

1  ' '  The  clamour  of  the  Church  being  in  danger  was  revived ;  jealousies  were 
excited ;  seditious  libels  dispersed ;  and  dangerous  tumults  raised  in  different 
j)artsof  the  kingdom.  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Chippenham,  Norwich,  and  Head- 
ing, were  filled  with  licentious  riot.  The  party  cry  was  '  Down  with  the  Whigs ! 
— ■  Sacheverel  for  ever."  Many  gentlemen  of  the  Whig  faction  were  abused  ;  ma- 
plstrates  in  towns,  and  justices  in  the  country,  were  reviled  and  insulted  by 
the  populace  in  the  execution  of  their  office." — Ibid.  "  At  Bristol  they  mur- 
dered one  Mr.  Thomas  for  persuading  them  to  withdraw;  and  several  gentle 
men  were  hurt,  abused,  and  insulted.  At  Taunton,  several  were  knocked 
down  for  naming  King  George  ;  some  had  their  limbs  broken,  and  many  were 
so  abused  that  their  lives  were  despaired  of.  In  Bedford,  the  mob,  in  con- 
tempt of  his  Majesty,  put  the  Maypole  in  mourning,  and  hung  mourning 
garments  thereon.  At  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  this  brutish  crew,  in  con 
tempt  of  the  King,  dressed  up  an  idiot,  called  George,  in  a  fool's  coat,  sayin};, 
'  Beret '»iR  Gcvri/c' "—HUk's  Hui.  (/Utc  HiOel! ion  17 i5,  p.  109,  «o. 
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ject  of  those  who  were  affectea  by,  or  who  resented,  the  prose- 
cutions directed  with  so  much  rigour  against  the  members  of 
Q^een  Anne's  last  ministry. 

John,  eighteenth  Lord  Erskine,  and  eleventh  Earl  of  Mar, 
whom  we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  as  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  as  the  person  to  whom  the 
distribution  of  money  among  the  Highland  clans,  and  the  general 
management  of  Scottish  affairs,  was  intrusted  by  her  Ministry, 
was  naturally  considered  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  bring 
his  countrymen  to  the  desired  point.  Mar  had  not  felt  any 
difficulty  in  changing  from  the  Whig  principles  which  he  pro- 
fessed at  the  time  of  the  Union, — on  which  occasion  he  was  one 
of  the  Scottish  Secretaries  of  State, — to  the  Tory  principles  of 
Bolingbroke,  which  he  now  professed.  We  do  him,  therefore,  no 
wrong  in  supposing,  that  he  would  not  have  sturdily  rejected  any 
proposal  from  the  court  of  George  I.  to  return  to  <lie  party  of 
Whig  and  Low  Church.  At  least  it  is  certain,  thd,t  when  the 
heads  of  the  Tory  party  had  determined  to  submit  themselves  to 
George  I.,  Lord  Mar,  in  following  the  general  example,  endea- 
voured to  distinguish  himself  by  a  display  of  influence  and  conse- 
quence, which  might  mark  him  as  a  man  whose  adherence  was 
worth  securing,  and  who  was,  at  the  same  time,  wilhng  to  attach 
himself  to  the  new  Sovereign.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  King 
George  while  in  Holland,  and  dated  30th  August,  1714,  the  Earl 
expresses  great  apprehension  that  his  loyalty  or  zeal  for  the 
King's  interests  may  have  been  misrepresented  to  his  Majesty, 
6ecause  he  foimd  himself  the  only  one  of  Queen  Anne's  ser- 
vants whom  the  Hanoverian  ministers  at  the  court  of  London  did 
not  visit.  His  lordship  then  pleads  the  loyalty  of  his  ancestoi^s, 
his  own  services  at  the  Union,  and  in  passing  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession ;  and,  assming  the  King  that  he  will  find  him  as  faithful 
a  subject  and  servant  as  ever  any  of  his  family  had  been  to  the 
preceding  royal  race,  or  as  he  himself  had  been  to  the  late  Queen; 
he  conjures  him  not  to  believe  any  misrepresentations  of  his  con- 
duct, and  concludes  with  a  devout  prayer  for  the  quiet  and  peace- 
ful reign  of  the  Monarch,  in  disturbing  which  he  himself  was 
destined  to  be  the  prime  instrument. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  his  individual  application  that  the  Earl 
of  Mar  expected  indemnity,  and  perhaps  favour,  at  the  court  of 
George  I.  He  desired  also  to  display  his  influence  over  the 
Highlanders,  and  for  that  purpose  procured  a  letter,  subscribed 
by  a  number  of  the  most  influential  chiefs  of  the  clans,  addressed 
to  himself,  as  having  an  estate  and  interest  in  the  Highlands,  con- 
juring him  to  assiure  the  Groverament  of  their  loyalty  to  his  Sacred 
Majesty,  King  George,  and  to  protect  them,  and  the  heads  of 
other  clans  who,from  distance,  could  not  attend  at  the  signing  of 
the  letter,  against  the  misrepresentations  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed;  protesting,  tha*  as  tiny  had  been  ready  to  follow  Lord 
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Mar's  directions  in  obeying  Queen  Anne,  so  they  would  be  equally 
forward  to  concur  with  liim  in  faithfully  serving  King  George.  - 
At  the  same  time,  a  loyal  address  of  the  clans  to  the  same  effect, 
drawn  up  by  Lord  Grange,  brother  to  Mar,  was  forwarded  to 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl,  to  be  delivered  to  the  King 
at  his  landing.  Lord  Mar  attended  at  Greenwich  accordingly, 
and  doubtless  expected  a  favourable  reception,  when  delivering 
to  the  new  Monarch  a  recognition  of  his  authority  on  the  pai^t  of 
a  class  of  his  subjwts  who  were  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  his 
accession,  aind  were  certainly  best  prepared  to  disturb  his  new 
reign.  Lord  Mar  was,  however,  informed  that  the  King  would 
not  receive  the  address  of  the  clans,  alleging  it  had  been  concocted 
at  the  court  of  the  Pretender;  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  coni- 
ilianded  to  deliver  up  the  seals,  and  informed  that  the  King  had 
no  farther  occasion  for  his  services. 

On  the  policy  of  this  repulse  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  make 
observations.  Although  it  might  be  very  true  that  the  address 
was  made  up  with  the  sanction  of  the  ChevaUer  de  St.  George  and 
his  .advisers,  it  was  not  less  the  interest  of  George  I.  to  have 
received,  with  the  usual  civility,  the  expressions  of  homage  and 
allegiance  which  it  contained.  In  a  similar  situation,  King 
William  did  not  hesitate  to  receive,  with  apparent  confidence,  the 
submission  of  the  Highland  clans,  though  it  was  well  understood 
that  it  was  made  vinder  the  express  authority  of  King  James  II. 
A  monarch  whose  claim  to  obedience  is  yet  young,  ought  in 
policy  to  avoid  an  immediate  quarrel  with  any  part  of  his  sub- 
jects who  are  ready  to  profess  allegiance  as  such.  His  authority 
is,  like  a  ti-ansplanted  tree,  subject  to  injury  from  each  sudden 
blast,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  secxired  from  such,  until  it  is 
gradually  connected  by  the  ramification  of  its  roots  incorporating 
themselves  with  the  soil  in  which  it  is  planted.  A  sudden  gust 
may  in  the  one  case  overturn,  what  in  the  other  can  defy  the  rage 
of  a  continued  tempest.  It  seems  at  least  certain,  that  in  bluntly, 
and  in  a  disparaging  manner,  refusing  an  address  expressing  alle- 
giance and  loyalty,  and  affronting  the  haughty  corn-tier  by  whom 
it  was  presented,  King  George  exposed  his  government  to  the 
desperate  alternative  of  civil  war,  and  the  melancholy  expedient 
of  closing  it  by  bringing  many  noble  victims  to  the  scaffold,  which 
during  the  reign  of  his  predecessor  had  never  been  stained  with 
British  blood  shed  for  political  causes.  The  impoUcy,  however, 
cannot  justly  be  imputed  to  a  foreign  Prince,  who,  looking  at  the 
list  of  Celtic  names,  and  barbarously  tmpronounceable  designa- 
tions which  were  attached  to  the  address,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
infer  from  thence,  that  the  subscribei-s  were  collectively  capable 
of  bringing  into  the  field,  on  the  shortest  notice,  ten  thousand 

1  The  Highland  chiefs  who  adhibited  their  signatures  to  thi«  letter,  vrero 
Jlaclcan  of  Maclean  ;  Macdonnell  of  Glengarry  ;  Mackenzie  of  Fraserdale ; 
Cameron  of  Lochiel ;  Macleod  of  Contulick ;  Macdonald  of  Keppoch ;  Gr/int 
of  Glenmoristown;  Macintosh  of  Macintosh ;  Chisholmof  Comar;  MacphersoD 
of  Cluuy ;  and  Sir  Donald  Macdonal<i  — liius,  p.  M^ 
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men,  who,  if  not  regular  soldiers,  were  accustomed  to  &  sort  of 
discipline  which  rendered  them  equal  to  such.  There  \\eve  many 
around  the  King  who  could  have  informed  him  on  this  subject; 
and,  to  their  failing  to  do  so,  the  bloodshed,  and  concomitant  mis- 
fortunes of  the  future  civil  war,  must  justly  bo  attributed. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  thus  repulsed  in  his  advances  to  the  new 
Monarch,  necessarily  concluded  that  his  ruin  was  determined  on; 
and,  with  the  desire  of  revenge,  which  was  natural  at  least,  if  not 
justifiable,  he  resolved  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaf- 
fected party  in  Scotland,  encouraging  them  to  instant  insurrection, 
and  paying  back  the  contumely  with  which  his  offer  of  service  had 
been  i-ejected,  by  endangering  the  government  of  the  Prince  at 
whose  hands  he  had  experienced  such  an  insult. 

It  was  early  in  August,  1715,  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  embarked 
at  Gravesend,  in  the  strictest  incognito,  having  for  his  companions 
Major-General  Hamilton  and  Colonel  Hay,  men  of  some  military 
experience.  They  sailed  in  a  coal-sloop,  working,  it  was  said, 
their  passage,  the  better  to  maintain  their  disguise,  landed  at 
Newcastle,  hired  a  vessel  there,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  small 
port  of  Elie,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Fife,  a  county  which  then 
abounded  with  friends  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  The  state  of  this 
province  in  other  respects  offered  facilities  to  Mar.  It  is  a  penin- 
sula, separated  from  Lothian  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  from  the 
shire  of  Angus  by  that  of  Tay ;  and  as  it  did  not,  until  a  very  late 
period,  hold  much  intercourse  with  the  metropolis,  though  so  near 
it  in  point  of  distance,  it  seemed  like  a  district  separated  from  tlie 
rest  of  Scotland,  and  was  sometimes  jocosely  termed  the  "  King- 
dom of  Fife."  The  commonalty  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century,  almost  exclusively  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  per- 
suasion ;  but  it  was  otherwise  with  the  gentry,  who  were  numerous 
in  this  province  to  a  degree  little  known  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land. Its  security,  during  the  long  wars  of  former  centuries,  had 
made  it  early  acquainted  with  civilisation.  The  value  of  the  soil, 
on  the  sea-coasts  at  least,  had  admitted  of  great  subdivision  of 
property  ;  and  there  is  no  county  of  Scotland  which  displays  so 
many  country-seats  within  so  short  a  distance  of  each  other. 
These  gentlemen  were,  as  we  have  said,  chiefly  of  the  Tory  per- 
suasion, or,  in  other  words,  Jacobites  ;  for  the  subdivision  of  poli- 
ticians termed  Whimsicals,  or  lories  attached  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  could  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Scotland,  though  well 
known  in  South  Britain.  Besides  their  tenants,  the  Fife  lairds 
were  most  of  them  men  who  had  not  much  to  lose  in  civil  broils, 
having  to  support  an  establishment  considerably  above  the  actual 
rents  of  their  estates,  which  were,  of  course,  impaired  by  increas- 
ing debts :  they  were,  therefore,  the  less  im willing  to  engage  in 
dangerous  enterprises.  As  a  party  affecting  the  manners  of  tlio 
ancient  Cavaliers,  they  were  jovial  in  their  habits,  and  cautious 
to  omit  no  opportunity  of  drinking  the  King's  health  ;  a  point  of 
loyally  which,  like  virtue  of  other  kinds,  had  its  own  inmicd^atft 
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reward.  Loud  and  bold  talkers,  the  Jacobites  had  accustomeil 
tlicmselves  to  think  they  were  the  prevailing  party ;  an  idea  wliich 
those  of  any  particular  faction,  who  converse  exclusively  with 
each  other,  are  usually  found  to  entertain.  Their  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  total  absence  of  newspapers,  save 
those  of  a  strong  party  leaning,  whose  doctrineu  or  facts  they  took 
care  never  to  correct  by  consulting  any  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
rendered  them  at  once  curious  and  credulous.  This  slight  sketch 
of  the  Fife  lairds  may  be  applied,  with  equal  justice,  to  the  Jaco- 
bite country  gentlemen  of  that  period  in  most  counties  of  Scot- 
land. They  had  virtues  to  balance  their  faults  and  follies.  The 
politica4  principles  they  followed  had  been  handed  down  to  them 
from  their  fathers  ;  they  were  connected,  in  their  ideas,  with  the 
honour  of  their  country  ;  and  they  were  prepared  to  defend  them 
with  a  degree  of  zeal,  which  valued  not  the  personal  risks  in  which 
the  doing  so  might  place  life  and  property.  There  were  also  indi- 
viduals among  them  who  had  natural  talents  improved  by  educa- 
tion. But,  in  general,  the  persons  whom  the  Earl  of  Mar  was 
now  desirous  to  stir  up  to  some  sudden  act  of  mutinj',  were  of 
that  frank  and  fearless  class  who  are  not  guilty  of  seeing  far  be- 
fore them.  They  had  already  partaken  in  the  general  excitation 
caused  by  Queen  Anne's  death,  and  the  approaching  crisis  which 
was  expected  to  follow  that  important  event.  They  had  struggled 
with  the  Whig  gentry,  inferior  in  number,  but  generally  more 
alert  and  sagacious  in  counsel  and  action,  concerning  the  addresses 
of  head-courts  and  the  seats  on  the  bench  of  justices.  Many  of 
them  had  commissioned  swords,  carabines,  and  pistols,  from 
abroad.  They  had  bought  up  horses  fit  for  military  service  ;  and 
some  had  taken  into  their  service  additional  domestics,  selecting 
in  preference  men  who  had  served  in  some  of  the  dragoon  regi- 
ments, which  had  been  reduced  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Still,  notwithstanding  these  preparations  for  a  rising, 
some  of  the  leading  men  in  Fife,  as  elsewhere,  were  disposed  to 
hesitate  before  engaging  in  the  irretrievable  step  of  rebelUon 
against  the  established  government.  Their  reluctance  was  over- 
come by  the  impatience  of  the  majority,  excited  by  the  flatter- 
ing though  premature  rumours  which  were  actively  circulated  by 
a  set  of  men,  who  might  be  termed  the  Intelhgencers  of  the 
faction. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  every  great  political  body  there  are 
persons,  usually  neither  the  wisest,  the  most  important,  or  most 
estimable,  who  endeavour  to  gain  personal  consequence  by  pre- 
tending peculiar  access  to  information  concerning  its  most  inti- 
mate concerns,  and  who  are  equally  credulous  in  believing,  and 
indefatigable  m  communicating,  whatever  rumours  are  afloat  con- 
cerning the  afiairs  of  the  party,  whom  they  encumber  by  adher- 
ing to.  With  several  of  these  Lord  Mar  communicated,  and 
eralted  their  hopes  to  the  highest  pitch,  by  the  advantageous  hght 
in  which  he  placed  the  pohtical  mattei-s  which  he  '.vishei  them  to 
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support,  trusting  to  the  exaggerations  and  amplifications  with 
which  they  were  sure  to  retail  what  he  had  said. 

Such  agents,  changing  what  had  been  stated  as  probabilities 
into  certainties,  furnished  an  answer  to  every  objection  which 
could  be  offered  by  the  more  prudent  of  their  party.  If  any 
cautious  person  objected  to  stir  before  the  English  Jacobites  had 
shown  themselves  serious — some  one  of  these  active  vouchers  was 
ready  to  affirm,  that  every  thing  was  on  the  point  of  a  general 
rising  in  England,  and  only  waited  the  appearance  of  a  French 
fleet  with  ten  thousand  men,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Did  the  listener  prefer  an  invasion  of  Scotland, — the  same  num- 
ber of  men,  with  the  Duke  of  Berwick  at  their  head,  were  as 
readily  promised.  Supplies  of  every  kind  were  measured  out, 
according  to  the  desire  of  the  auditors  ;  and  if  any  was  mode- ' 
rate  enough  to  restrain  his  wish  to  a  pair  of  pistols  for  his  own 
use,  he  was  assured  of  twenty  brace  to  accommodate  his  friends 
and  neighbours.  This  kind  of  mutual  delusion  was  every  day 
increasing  ;  for  as  those  who  engaged  in  the  conspiracy  were 
interested  in  obtaining  as  many  proselytes  as  possible,  they  be- 
came active  circulators  of  the  sanguine  hopes  and  expectations  by 
which  they,  perhaps,  began  already  to  suspfect  that  they  had  been 
themselves  deceived. 

It  is  true,  that  looking  abroad  at  the  condition  of  Europcj 
these  unfortunate  gentlemen  ought  to  have  seen,  that  the  stat" 
of  France  at  that  time  was  far  from  being  such,  as  to  authorize 
any  ex-pectations  of  the  prodigal  supplies  which  she  was  repre- 
sented as  being  ready  to  furnish,  or,  rather,  as  being  in  the 
act  of  furnishing.  Nothing  was  less  Kkely,  than  that  that  king- 
dom, just  extricated  from  a  war  in  which  it  had  been  nearly  ruined 
by  a  peace  so  much  more  advantageous  than  they  had  reason  to 
expect,  should  have  been  disposed  to  afford  a  pretext  for  breaking 
the  treaty  which  had  pacified  Europe,  and  for  renewing  against 
France  the  confederacy  imder  whose  pressure  she  had  nearly 
sunk.  This  was  more  especially  the  case,  when,  by 
^^SyJs^*'  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  ambition  and  sense- 
less vanity  had  cost  so  much  blood,  the  government 
devolved  on  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans.  Had  Louis  survived, 
it  is  probable  that,  although  he  neither  did  nor  dared  to  have 
pubUcly  adopted  the  cause  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  as  was 
indeed  evident  by  his  refusing  to  receive  him  at  his  court ;  yet, 
the  recollection  of  his  promise  to  the  dying  James  II.,  as  well  as 
the  wish  to  embarrass  England,  might  have  induced  him  to  ad- 
vance money,  or  give  some  underhand  assistance  to  the  unhappy 
exile.  But,  upon  Louis's  death,  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  no  personal  ties  whatever  with  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George,  induced  him  to  keep  entire  good  faith  with  Britain — to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  Earl  of  Stair — and  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  such  preparations  in  the  French  ports,  as  the  vigi- 
lance of  that  minister  had  detected,  and  denounced  as  being  mad* 
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for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  Jacobite  insurrection.  Thus, 
while  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  represented  as  obtaining 
succours  in  arms,  money,  and  troops,  from  France,  to  an  amount 
wliich  that  kingdom  could  hardly  have  suppUed,  and  from  her  in- 
feriority in  naval  force,  certainly  must  have  foimd  it  difficult  to 
have  transported  into  Britain,  even  in  Louis's  most  palmy  days, 
the  ports  of  that  coimtry  were  even  closed  against  such  exertions 
as  the  Chevalier  might  make  upon  a  small  scale  by  means  of  his 
private  resources. 

But  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  was  represented  in  Scotland,  as 
rather  favourable,  than  otherwise,  to  the  cause  of  James  the  Pro- 
tender.  The  power  of  France  was  now  wielded,  it  was  said,  by  a 
courageous  and  active  young  prince,  to  whose  character  enterprise 
was  more  natural  than  to  that  of  an  aged  and  heart-broken  old 
man,  and  who  would,  of  course,  be  ready  to  hazard  as  much,  or 
more,  in  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites,  than  the  late  monarch  had  so 
often  promised.  In  short,  the  death  of  Louis  the  Great,  long  the 
hope  and  prop  of  the  Jacobite  cause,  was  boldly  represented  as  a 
favourable  event  during  the  present  crisis. 

Although  a  little  dispassionate  inquiry  would  have  dispelled 
the  fantastic  hopes,  founded  on  the  baseless  rumour  of  foreign 
assistance,  yet  such  fictions  as  I  have  here  alluded  to,  tending  to 
exalt  the  zeal  and  spirits  of  the  party,  were  circulated  because 
they  were  believed,  and  believed  because  they  were  circulated ; 
and  the  gentlemen  of  Stirlingshire,  Perth,  Angus,  and  Fifeshire, 
began  to  leave  their  homes,  and  assemble  in  arms,  though  in 
small  parties,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  expecting  the 
issue  of  Lord  Mar's  negotiations  in  the  Highlands. 

Upon  leaving  Fifeshire,  having  communicated  with  such  gentle- 
men as  were  most  likely  to  serve  his  purpose.  Mar  proceeded 
instantly  to  his  own  estates  of  Braemar,  lying  along  the  side  of  the 
river  Dee,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  Farquharson  of  Inver- 
cauld.  This  gentleman  was  chief  of  the  clan  Farquharson,  and 
could  command  a  very  considerable  body  of  men.  But  he  was 
vassal  to  Lord  Mar  for  a  small  part  of  his  estate,  which  gave  the 
Earl  considerable  influence  with  him  ;  not,  however,  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  place  himself  and  followers  in  such  hazard  as  would 
have  been  occasioned  by  an  instant  rising.  He  went  to  Aberdeen, 
to  avoid  importunity  on  the  subject,  having  previously  declared 
to  Mar,  that  he  would  not  take  arms  until  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  had  actually  landed.  At  a  later  period  he  joined  the 
insurgents. 

Disappointed  in  this  instance.  Mar  conceived,  that  as  desperate 
resohitions  are  usually  most  readUy  adopted  in  large  assembUes, 
where  men  are  hurried  forward  by  example,  and  prevented  from 
retreating,  or  dissenting,  by  shame,  he  should  best  attain  his  pur- 
pose in  a  large  convocation  of  the  chiefs  and  men  of  rank,  who 
professed  attachment  to  tlie  exiled  family.  The  assembly  was 
made  under  pretext  of  a  grand  hunting  match,  which,  as  main' 
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tivined  in  the  Highlands,  was  an  occasion  of  general  rendezvona 
of  a  peculiar  nature.  Tlie  lords  attended  at  the  head  of  their 
vassals,  all,  even  Lowland  guests,  attired  in  the  Highland  garb, 
and  the  sport  was  carried  on  upon  a  scale  of  rude  magnificence. 
A  circuit  of  many  miles  was  formed  around  the  wild  desolate 
forests  and  wildernesses,  which  are  inhabited  by  the  red-deer, 
and  is  called  the  titichel.  Upon  a  signal  given,  the  hunters  who 
compose  the  tinchel  begin  to  move  inwards,  closing  the  circle, 
and  driving  the  tei-rified  deer  before  them,  with  whatever  else  the 
forest  contains  of  wild  animals  who  cannot  elude  the  surround- 
ing sportsmen.  Being  in  this  manner  concentrated  and  crowded 
together,  they  are  driven  down  a  defile,  where  the  principal 
hunters  lie  in  wait  for  them,  and  show  their  dexterity  by  marking 
out  and  shooting  those  bucks  which  are  in  season.  As  it  required 
many  men  to  form  the  tinchel,  the  attendance  of  vassals  on  these 
occasions  was  strictly  insisted  upon.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the 
feudal  services  required  by  the  law,  attendance  on  the  superior  at 
hunting  being  as  regularly  requii-ed  as  at  hosting,  that  is,  joining 
his  banner  in  war ;  or  watching  and  warding,  garrisoning,  namely, 
his  castle  in  times  of  danger 

An  occasion  such  as  this  was  highly  favourable ;  and  the  gene- 
ral love  of  sport,  and  well-known  fame  of  the  forest  of  Braemar 
for  game  of  every  kind,  assembled  many  of  the  men  of  rank  and 
influence  who  resided  within  reach  of  the  rendezvous,  and  a  great 
number  of  persons  besides,  who,  though  of  less  consequence, 
served  to  give  the  meeting  the  appearance  of  immbers.  This 
great  council  was  held  about  the  ■26th  of  August,  and  it  may  be 
supposed,  they  did  not  amuse  themselves  much  with  hunting, 
though  it  was  the  pretence  and  watchword  of  their  meeting. 

Among  the  noblemen  of  distinction,  there  appeared  in  person, 
or  by  representation,  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  ;  the  Marquis  of  Tulliebardinc,  eldest  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Athole ;  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  Marischal,  Traquair, 
Errol,  Southesk,  Carnwath,  Scaforth,  and  Linlithgow ;  the  Vis- 
counts of  Kilsythe,  Kenmuir,  Kingston,  and  Stormount ;  the 
Lords  Rollo,  Duffus,  Drummond,  Strathallan,  Ogilvy,  and  Naimc. 
Of  the  chiefs  of  clans,  there  attended  Glengarry,  Campbell  of 
Glendarule,  on  the  part  of  the  powerful  Earl  of  Breadalbane, 
with  others  of  various  degrees  of  importance  in  the  Highlands. 

When  this  council  was  assembled,  the  Earl  of  Mar  addressed 
them  in  a  species  of  eloquence  which  was  his  principal  accomplish- 
ment, and  which  was  particularly  qualified  to  succeed  with  the 
high-spirited  and  zealous  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded. 
He  confessed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  himself  been  but 
too  instrumental  in  forwarding  the  Union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  had  given  the  English  the  power,  as  they  had 
the  disposition,  to  enslave  the  latter  kingdom.  He  urged  that  tho 
Prince  of  Hanover  was  an  usurping  intruder,  governing  by  means 
of  an  encroaching  and  inaovatiug  faction  ;  and  that  the  only  mode 
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to  escape  his  tjTanny  was  to  rise  boldly  in  defence  of  their  lives 
and  property,  and  to  establish  on  the  throne  the  lawful  heir  of 
these  realms.  He  declared  that  he  himself  was  determined  to 
set  up  the  standard  of  James  III.,  and  summon  around  it  all  those 
over  whom  he  had  influence,  and  to  hazard  his  fortune  and  hfe 
in  the  cause.  He  invited  all  who  heard  him  to  unite  in  the  same 
generous  resolution.  He  was  large  in  his  promises  of  assistance 
from  France  in  troops  and  money,  and  persisted  in  the  story 
that  two  descents  were  to  take  place,  one  in  England,  under  the 
command  Of  Ormond,  the  other  in  Scotland,  under  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Berwick.  He  also  strongly  assured  his  hearers  of  the 
certainty  of  a  general  insurrection  in  England,  but  alleged  the 
absolute  necessity  of  showing  them  an  example  in  the  north,  for 
which  the  present  time  was  most  appropriate,  as  there  were  few 
regular  troops  in  Scotland  to  restrain  their  operations,  and  as 
diey  might  look  for  assistance  to  Sweden  as  well  as  to  France. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mar,  on  this  memorable  occasion  showed 
letters  from  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  a  commission  no- 
minating the  Earl  his  lieutenant-general  and  commander-in-chief 
of  his  armies  in  Scotland.  Other  accounts  say,  more  probably, 
that  Mar  did  not  produce  any  other  credentials  than  a  picture  of 
the  Chevalier,  which  he  repeatedly  kissed,  in  testimony  of  zeal  for 
ihe  cause  of  the  original,  and  that  he  did  not  at  the  time  pretend 
to  the  supreme  command  of  the  enterprise.  This  is  also  the  ac- 
coimt  given  in  the  statement  of  the  transaction  drawn  up  by  Mar 
himself,  or  under  his  eye,  where  it  is  plainly  said,  that  it  was 
nearly  a  month  after  the  standard  was  set  up  ere  the  Earl  of  Mar 
could  procure  a  commission. 

The  number  of  persons  of  rank  who  were  assembled,  the  elo- 
quence with  which  topics  were  publicly  urged  which  had  been 
long  the  secret  inmates  of  every  bosom,  had  their  effect  on  the 
assembled  guests ;  and  every  one  felt,  that  to  oppose  the  current 
of  the  Earl's  discourse  by  remonstrance  or  objection,  would  be  to 
expose  himself  to  the  charge  of  cowardice,  or  of  disaffection  to 
the  common  cause.  It  was  agreed  that  all  of  them  should  return 
home,  and  raise,  under  various  pretexts,  whatever  forces  they 
could  individually  command  against  a  day,  fixed  for  the  third  of 
September,  on  which  they  were  to  hold  a  second  meeting  at 
Aboyne,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  order  to  settle  how  they  were  to 
take  the  field.  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  alone  declined  to  be 
bound  to  any  limited  time ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  high  rank 
and  importance,  he  was  allowed  to  regulate  his  own  motions  at 
his  own  pleasure. 

Thus  ended  that  celebrated  hunting  in  Bi-aemar,  which,  as  the 
old  bard  says  of  that  of  Chevy  Chace,  might,  from  its  conse- 
•juenees,  be  wept  by  a  generation  which  was  yet  unborn.'   There 

1  "  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn. 
Earl  Percy  took  his  wav  ; 
The  child  may  nie  that  is  unborn. 
The  iiuuUne  of  that  dav." 

'  BaUad  cf  Chevy  Chact. 
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was  a  circumstance  mentioned  at  the  time,  which  tended  to  show 
that  all  men  had  not  forgotten  that  the  Earl  of  Mar,  on  whose 
warrant  this  rash  enterprise  was  undertaken,  was  considered  by 
some  as  rather  too  versatile  to  be  fully  trusted.  As  the  castle  of 
Braemar  was  overflowing  with  guests,  it  chanced  that,  as  was  not 
unusual  on  such  occasions,  many  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  secondary 
class  could  not  obtain  beds,  but  were  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
around  the  kitchen  fire,  which  was  then  accoimted  no  great 
rievance.  An  English  footman,  a  domestic  of  the  Earl,  was  of 
a  very  different  opinion.  Accustomed  to  the  accommodations  of 
the  south,  he  came  bustling  in  among  the  gentlemen,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  being  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  notwithstand- 
ing he  shared  the  hardship  with  his  betters,  saying,  that  rather 
than  again  expose  himself  to  such  a  strait,  he  would  return  to 
his  own  country  and  turn  Whig.  However,  he  soon  after  com- 
forted himself  by  resolving  to  trust  to  his  master's  dexterity  for 
escaping  every  great  danger.  "  Let  my  Lord  alone,"  he  said ; 
"  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  he  can  turn  cat-in-pan  with  any  man  in 
England." 

While  the  Lowland  gentlemen  were  assembling  their  squadrons, 
and  the  Highland  chiefs  levying  their  men,  an  incident  took  place 
in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  which  showed  that  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  which  animated  the  Jacobites,  had  extended  to  the 
capital  itself. 

James  Lord  Drummond,  son  of  that  unfortunate  Earl  of  Perth, 
who,  having  served  James  VII.  as  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  had 
shared  the  exile  of  his  still  more  unfortunate  master,  and  been 
rewarded  with  the  barren  title  of  Duke  of  Perth,  waa  at  present 
in  Edinburgh ;  and  by  means  of  one  Mr.  Arthur,  who  had  been 
formerly  an  ensign  in  the  Scots  Guards,  and  quartered  in  the 
Castle,  had  formed  a  plan  of  surprising  that  inaccessible  fortress, 
which  resembled  an  exploit  of  Thomas  Randolph,  or  the  Black 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  rather  than  a  feat  of  modern  war.  This 
Ensign  Arthur  found  means  of  seducing,  by  money  and  promises, 
a  sergeant  named  Ainslie,  and  two  privates,  who  engaged,  tliat, 
when  it  was  their  duty  M  watch  on  the  walls  which  rise  from  the 
precipice  looking  northward,  near  the  Sally-port,  they  would  be 
prepared  to  pull  up  from  the  bottom  certain  rope-ladders  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  furnished  with  iron  grapplings  to 
make  them  fast  to  the  battlements.  By  means  of  these,  it  was 
concluded  that  a  select  party  of  Jacobites  might  easily  scale  the 
walls,  and  make  themselves  mastei-s  of  the  place.  By  a  beacon 
placed  on  a  particular  part  of  the  Castle,  three  rounds  of  artillery, 
and  a  succession  of  fires  made  from  hill  to  hill  through  Fife  and 
Angus  shires,  the  signal  of  success  was  to  oe  communicated  to 
the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  was  to  hasten  forward  with  such  forces  as 
he  had  collected,  and  take  possession  of  the  capital  city  and  chief 
strength  of  Scotland. 

Tliere  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  agents  in  this  perilotu:  and 
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important  enterprise.  Fifty  Highlanders,  picked  men,  were  Bum- 
moned  up  from  Lord  Drummond's  estates  in  Perthshire,  and  fiftv 
more  were  selected  among  the  Jacobites  of  the  metropolis.  These 
last  were  disbanded  officers,  writers'  clerks  and  apprentices,  and 
other  youths  of  a  class  considerably  above  the  mere  vulgar. 
Drummond,  otherwise  called  MacGregor,  of  Bahaldie,  a  Highland 
gentleman  of  great  courage,  was  named  to  command  the  enter- 
prise.^ If  successful,  this  achievement  must  have  given  the  Earl 
of  Mar  and  his  forces  the  command  of  the  greater  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  afforded  them  a  safe  and  ready  means  of  communication 
with  the  English  malecontents,  the  want  of  which  was  afterwards 
so  severely  felt.  He  would  also  have  obtained  a  large  supply  of 
money,  arms,  and  ammunition,  deposited  in  the  fortress,  all  of 
which  were  most  needful  for  his  enterprise.  And  the  apathy  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Stewart,  then  deputy-governor  of  the  castle, 
was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  numerous  blunders  on  the  part  of 
the  conspirators,  and  an  absolute  revelation  on  the  subject  made 
to  Government,  the  surprise  had  very  nearly  taken  place. 

Th3  younger  conspirators  who  were  to  go  on  this  forlorn  hope, 
had  not  discretion  in  proportion  to  their  courage.  Eighteen  of 
them,  on  the  night  appointed,  were  engaged  drinking  in  a  tip- 
pling-house,  and  were  so  careless  in  their  communications,  that 
the  hostess  was  able  to  tell  some  person  who  inquired  what  the 
meeting  was  about,  that  it  consisted  of  young  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  act  of  having  their  hair  powdered,  in  order  to  go  to 
the  attack  of  the  castle.  At  last,  the  fuU  secret  was  intrusted  to 
a  woman.  Arthur,  their  guide,  had  communicated  the  plot  to  his 
brother,  a  medical  man,  and  engaged  him  in  the  enterprise, 
liut  when  the  time  for  executing  it  drew  nigh,  the  doctor's 
extreme  melancholy  was  observed  by  liis  wife,  who,  Uke  a  second 
Belvidera  or  Portia,  suffered  him  not  to  rest  until  she  extorted 
the  secret  from  him,  which  she  commimicated  in  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Sir  Adam  Cockbum  of  Ormiston,  then  Lord  Justice- 
Clerk,  who  instantly  despatched  the  intelligence  to  the  castle. 
The  news  arrived  so  critically,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  mes- 
senger obtained  entrance  to  the  castle  ;  and  even  tlien  the  deputy- 
governor,  disbelieving  the  intelligence,  or  seci-etly  well  affected 
to  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  contented  himself  with  directing 
the  rounds  and  patrols  to  be  made  with  peculiar  care,  and  retired 
to  rest. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Jacobite  storming  party  had  j..^  g^  ^ 
rendezvoused  at  the  churchyard  of  the  West  Kirk,  and 

'  "  The  principal  traitor,"  says  Rae,  "  William  Ain»lie,  a  serpeant,  who  hath 
nnce  been  hanged  for  his  rillknT,  had  the  promise  of  a  Lieutenant's  place; 
and  James  Thomson  and  John  fiolland,  two  single  sentinels,  had  received, 
the  one  eight  fruincas,  and  the  other  four,  with  a  ]>romise  of  a  better  reward' 
if  the  design  should  succeed.  And  it  hath  aince  appeared  by  their  own  con- 
fession, that  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  attempt  were  about  eighty,  besides 
officers  ;  and  that  each  of  them  wxs  to  have  .£llX)  sterling,  and  a  commission 
in  the  army,  if  the  attempt  had  succeeded,  and  that  the  Lord  Drammond  was 
to  be  the  governor  of  the  castle." — Hist., 
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proceeded  to  post  themselves  beneath  the  castle  wall.  They  had 
a  part  of  their  rope  ladders  in  readiness,  but  the  artificer,  one 
Charles  Forbes,  a  merchant  in  PMinburgli,  who  ought  to  liave 
been  there  with  the  remainder,  which  had  been  made  under  his 
direction,  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Nothing  could  be  done  during 
Iiis  absence ;  but,  actuated  by  their  impatience,  the  party  scram- 
bled up  the  rock,  and  stationed  themselves  beneath  the  wall,  at 
the  point  where  their  accomplice  kept  sentry.  Here  they  found 
him  ready  to  perform  his  stipulated  part  of  the  bargain,  by  pul- 
ling up  ibe  ladder  of  ropes  which  was  designed  to  give  them 
admittance.  He  exhorted  them,  however,  to  be  speedy,  telling 
them  he  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  patrol  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  if 
the  affair  were  not  completed  before  that  hour,  that  he  could 
give  no  further  assistance.  The  time  was  fast  flying,  when' 
Bahaldie,  the  commander  of  the  storming  party,  persuaded  the 
sentinel  to  pull  up  the  grapnel,  and  make  it  fast  to  the  battle- 
ments, that  it  might  appear  whether  or  not  they  had  length  of 
ladder  sufficient  to  make  the  attempt.  But  it  proved,  as  indeed 
they  had  expected,  more  than  a  fathom  too  short.  At  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  the  steps  of  the  patrol,  who  had  been  sent  their 
rounds  earlier  than  usual,  owing  to  the  message  of  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk,  were  heard  approaching,  on  which  the  sentinel 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath, "  Here  come  the  rounds  I  have  been 
telling  you  of  this  half  hour ;  you  have  ruined  both  yourself  and 
me ;  I  can  serve  you  no  longer."  With  that  he  threw  down  the 
grappling-iron  and  ladders,  and  in  the  hope  of  covering  his  own 
guilt,  fired  his  musket,  and  cried  "  Enemy !"  Every  man  was 
then  compelled  to  shift  for  himself,  the  patrol  firing  on  them  from 
the  wall.  Twelve  soldiers  of  the  burgher  guard,  who  had  been 
directed  by  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  to  make  the  round  of  the 
castle  on  the  outside,  took  prisoners  three  youths,  who  insisted 
that  they  were  found  there  by  mere  accident,  and  an  old  man, 
Captain  MacLean,  an  officer  of  James  VII.,  who  was  much 
bruised  by  a  fall  from  the  rocks.'  The  rest  of  the  party  escaped 
alongst  the  north  bank  of  the  North  Loch,  through  the  fields  cal- 
led Barefoord's  Parks,  on  which  the  New  Town  of  Edinburgh 
now  stands.  In  their  retreat  they  met  their  tardy  engineer, 
Charles  Forbes,  loaded  with  the  ladders  which  were  so  much 
wanted  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.  Had  it  not  been  for  his 
want  of  punctuality,  the  information  and  precautions  of  the  Lord 
Justice-Clerk  would  have  been  insufficient  for  the  safety  of  the 
place.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  conspirators  were 
punished,  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  obtain  proof  of  their 
guilt.     The  treacherous  sergeant  was  hanged  by  sentence  of  a 

'  "The  patrol  found  one  Captain  Macf-pan,  whom  they  secured,  sprsiwIinR 
on  the  frround  and  bruised;  witli  Alexander  Kanisay  and  Georpc  Kdsvrcll, 
writers  in  Edinburgh,  and  une  Lcslv,  fdrincrly  page  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  ; 
they  likewise  found  the  ladder,  witfi  a  doxcn  of  tirelocks  and  carabines,  which 
«he  conspirators  had  throvrn  away,  ui  order  to  make  their  escajie  the  better."— 
Rae  J>  200 
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eourt-martial,  and  the  deputy-governor  (whose  name  of  Stewart 
might  perhaps  aggravate  tlie  suspicion  that  attached  to  him)  was 
deprived  of  liis  office,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time. 

It  needed  not  this  open  attack  on  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  or 
the  general  news  of  Lord  Mar's  Highland  armament,  and  the 
rising  of  the  disaffected  gentlemen  in  arms  throughout  most  of 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  to  call  the  attention  of  King  George's 
Government  to  the  disturbed  state  of  that  part  of  his  dominions. 
Measures  for  defence  were  hastily  adopted.  The  small  number 
of  regular  troops  who  were  then  in  Scotland  were  concentrated, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  camp  at  StirUng,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rebels  from  seizing  the  bridge  over  the  Forth,  and  thereby 
forcing  their  way  into  the  Low  country.  But  four  regiments, 
on  the  peace  establishment,  only  mustered  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  men  each ;  four  regiments  of  dragoons  were  considerably 
under  two  hundred  to  a  regiment — a  total  of  only  fifteen  himdred 
men  at  the  utmost. 

To  increase  these  slender  forces,  two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Stair,  with  two  regiments  of  foot  quarter- 
ed in  the  north  of  England,  were  ordered  to  join  the  camp  at 
Stirling  with  all  possible  despatch.  The  foot  regiments  of  Clay- 
ton and  Wightman,  with  the  dragoons  of  Evans,  were  recalled 
from  Ireland.  The  six  thousand  auxiliary  forces  with  whom  the 
Dutch  had  engaged,  in  case  of  need,  to  guarantee  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  were  required  of  the  States,  who  ac- 
cordingly ordered  the  Scotch  regiments  in  their  service  to  march 
for  the  coast,  but  excused  themselves  from  actually  embarking 
them,  in  consequence  of  the  French  ambassador  having  disowned, 
in  the  strongest  manner,  any  intent  on  the  part  of  his  court  to  aid 
the  factions  in  England  by  sending  over  the  Pretender  to  Britain, 
or  to  assist  those  who  were  in  arras  in  his  behalf.  The  Dutch 
alleged  this  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  the  shipment  of 
these  auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  military  measures,  the  Ministers  of  George  I, 
were  not  remiss  in  taking  such  others  as  might  check  the  prime 
cause  of  rebelUons  in  Scotland,  namely,  that  feudal  influence 
possessed  by  the  aristocracy  over  their  vassals,  tenants,  and  de- 
jicndents,  by  which  the  great  men,  when  disgraced  or  disappoint- 
ed, had  the  power  of  calling  to  arms,  at  their  pleasure,  a  number 
of  individuals,  who,  however  umwilUng  they  might  be  to  riso 
against  the  Government,  durst  not,  and  could  not,  without  great 
loss  and  risk  of  oppression,  oppose  themselves  to  their  superior's 
pleasure. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  therefore,  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  loyalty  in  Scotland,  a  plant  which  of  lato 
years  had  not  been  found  to  agree  with  the  climate  of  that  cold 
and  northern  country,  or  at  least,  where  found  to  luxuriate,  it  was 
of  a  nature  different  "from  that  known  by  the  same  name  at  West- 
minster. 
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This  statute,  commonly  called  the  Clan  Act,  enacted,  I.  That  if 
a  feudal  superior  went  into  rebellion,  and  became  liable  to  the 
pains  of  high  treason,  all  such  vassals  holding  lands  imder  him, 
as  should  continue  in  their  allegiance,  should  in  future  hold  these 
lands  of  the  Crown.  2.  If  a  tenant  should  have  remained  at  the 
King's  peace  while  his  landlord  had  been  engaged  in  rebellion, 
and  convicted  of  treason,  the  space  of  two  years'  gratuitous  posses- 
sion shotild  be  added  to  that  tenant's  lease.  3.  If  the  superior 
should  remain  loyal  and  peaceful  while  the  vassal  should  engage 
m  rebellion,  and  incur  conviction  of  high  treason,  then  the  fief, 
or  lands  held  by  such  vassal,  shall  revert  to  the  superior  as  if 
they  had  never  been  separated  from  his  estate.  4.  Another 
clause  declared  void  such  settlements  of  estates  and  deeds  oi 
entaU  as  might  be  made  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1714,  or  at  any  ■ 
time  thereafter,  declaring  that  they  should  be  no  bar  to  the  for- 
feiture of  the  estates  for  high  treason,  seeing  that  such  settle- 
ments had  been  frequently  resorted  to  for  the  sole  purpose  oi 
evading  the  punishment  of  the  law. 

This  remarkable  act  was  the  first  considerable  step  towards  un- 
loosing the  feudal  fetters,  by  which  the  command  of  the  superior 
became  in  some  measure  the  law  of  the  vassal.  The  clause  con- 
cerning settlements  and  entails  was  also  important,  and  rendered 
nugatory  the  attempts  which  had  been  frequently  made  to  evade 
the  punishment  of  forfeiture,  by  settlements  made  previous  to  the 
time  when  those  who  granted  the  deeds  engaged  in  rebelUon. 
Such  deeds  as  were  executed  for  oaerous  causes,  that  is,  for 
value  of  some  kind  received,  were  justly  excepted  from  the 
operation  of  this  law. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  clause,  empowering  the  crown 
to  call  upon  any  suspected  person  or  persons  in  Scotland  to  ap- 
pear at  Edinburgh,  or  where  it  should  be  judged  expedient,  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  bail,  with  certification  that  their  failure 
to  appear  should  subject  them  to  be  put  to  the  horn  as  rebels,  and 
that  they  should  incur  the  forfeiture  of  the  liferent  escheat.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  simimonses  were  issued  to  all  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  either  actually  in  arms,  or  suspected  of  favouring 
the  Jacobite  interest,  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  and  his  compeers, 
down  to  Rob  Roy  MacGregor,  the  celebrated  outlaw.  The  Ust 
amounted  to  about  fifty  men  of  note,  of  which  only  two,  Sir 
Patrick  Murray,  and  Sir  Alexander  Erskine,  thought  proper  to 
surrender  themselves. 

Besides  these  general  measures,  noilitar}  resistance  to  the  ex- 
pected rebellion  was  prepared  in  a  great  many  places,  and  parti- 
cularly in  borough-towns  and  seaports.  It  is  here  to  be  remarked, 
that  a  great  change  had  taken  place  among  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  Scotland,  from  the  ill-humour  into  which  they  had  been 
put  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Union  treaty.  At  that  time,  such 
were  the  effects  of  mortified  pride,  popular  apprehension,  and 
national  antipathy,  that  the  populace  in  every  town  and  countrv 
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ivould  have  arisen  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the  throne,  notwitli- 
standing  his  professing  the  CathoUc  religion,  and  being  the  grand- 
son of  James  VII.,  of  whose  persecutions,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
time  of  his  predecessor,  Charles  II.,  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west 
nourished  such  horrible  recollections.    Accordingly,  we  have  seen 
that  it  was  only  by  bribing  their  chiefs,  and  deceiving  them  by 
means  of  adroit  spies,  that  the  Cameronians,  the  most  zealous 
of  Presbyterians,  who  disowned  the  authority  of  all  magistrates 
who  had  not  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were  pre- 
vented from  taking  arms  to  dissolve  the  Union  Parliament,  and 
to  declare  for  the  cause  of  James  III.   But  it  happened  with  the 
Union,  as  with  other  poUtical  measures,  against  which  strong  pre- 
judices have  been  excited  during  theu*  progress : — the  complica- 
tion of  predicted  evils  were  so  far  from  being  realized,  that  the 
opponents  of  the  treaty  began  to  be  ashamed  of  having  enter- 
tained such  apprehensions.     None  of  the  violent  changes  which 
had  been  foretold,  none  of  the  xmiversal  disgrace  and  desolation 
which  had  been  anticipated  in  consequence,  had  arisen  from  that 
great  measure.    The  enforcing  of  the  Malt  Tax  was  the  most  xm- 
popular,  and  that  impost  had  been  for  the  time  politically  sus- 
pended.    The  shopkeepers  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  supplied  the 
peers  of  Scotland  with  luxuries,  had  found  other  customers,  now 
that  the  aristocracy  were  resident  in  London,  or  they  had  turned 
their  stock  into  other  lines  of  commerce.     The  ideal  consequence 
of  a  legislature  of  their  own,  holding  its  sittings  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  was  forgotten  when  it  became  no  longer  visible,  and 
the  aboUtion  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council  might,  on  calm  re- 
flection, be  considered  as  a  national  benefit  rather  than  a  priva- 
tion.    In  short,  the  general  resentment  excited  by  the  treaty  of 
Union,  once  keen  enough  to  suspend  all  other  motives,  was  a 
paroxysm  too  violent  to  last — men  recovered  from  it  by  slow  de- 
grees, and  though  it  was  still  predominant  in  the  minds  of  some 
classes,  yet  the  opinions  of  the  lower  orders  in  general  had  in  a 
great  measiire  returned  to  their  usual  channel,  and  men  enter- 
tained in  the  south  and  west,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  boroughs, 
their  usual  wholesome  horror  for  the  Devil,  the  Pope,  and  the 
Pretender,  which,  for  a  certain  time,  had  been  overpowered  and 
lost  in  their  apprehensions  for  the  independence  of  Scotland. 

In  1715,  also,  the  merchants  and  better  class  of  citizens,  who 
began  to  entertain  some  distant  views  of  enriching  themselves  by 
engaging  in  the  commerce  of  the  plantations,  and  other  lucrative 
branches  of  trade  opened  up  by  the  Union,  were  no  longer  dis- 
posed to  see  any  thing  tempting  in  the  proposal  of  Mar  and  his  in- 
Burgents,  to  destroy  the  treaty  by  force;  and  were,  together  with 
ihe  lower  classes,  much  better  disposed  to  listen  to  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  Presbyterian  clergy,  who,  sensible  of  what  they  had 
to  expect  from  a  counter-revolution,  exerted  their  influence, 
generally  speaking,  with  great  efiiect,  in  support  of  the  present 
Government  of  King  George.     '£he  fruits  of  this  change  in  the 
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temper  and  feelings  of  the  middling  and  lower  classes,  were  sooa 
evident  in  the  metropolis  and  tliroughout  Scotland.  In  Edin- 
burgh, men  of  wealth  and  substance  subscribed  a  bond  of  asso- 
ciation, in  order  to  raise  subsci-iptions  for  purchasing  arras  and 
maintaining  troops  ;  and  a  body  of  the  subscribers  themselves 
formed  a  regiment,  under  the  name  of  the  Associate  Volunteers  of 
Edinburgh.  They  were  four  hundred  strong.  Glasgow,  with  a 
prescient  consciousness  of  the  "ommercial  eminence  which  she 
was  to  attain  by  means  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  contributed  liberally 
in  money  to  defend  the  cause  of  King  George,  and  raised  a  good 
regiment  of  volunteers.  The  western  counties  of  Renfrew  and 
Ayrshire  offered  four  thousand  men,  and  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  a 
i-egiment  of  a  thousand  at  his  own  charge.  Along  the  Border,  the 
Whig  party  were  no  less  active.  Dumfries  distinguished  itself, 
by  raising  among  the  inhabitants  seven  volunteer  companies  of 
sixty  men  each.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  as  an  attack  was 
apprehended  from  the  many  Catholics  and  disaffected  gentlemen 
who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  eastern  part  of  Teviot- 
dale  supplied  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  Sir  William  Bennet  of 
Grubet,  and  Sir  John  Pringle  of  Stitchell,  with  as  many  men  as 
they  could  find  arms  for,  being  about  four  companies.  The  upper 
part  of  the  county,  and  the  neighbouring  shire  of  Selkirk,  wera 
less  willing  to  take  arms.  The  hatred  of  the  Union  still  prevailed 
amongst  them  more  than  elsewhere,  inflamed,  probably,  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  vicinity  to  England,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  long  wars  betwixt  the  kingdoms.  The  Cameronian 
preachers,  also,  had  possessed  many  speculative  shepherds  with 
their  whimsical  and  chimerical  doubts  concerning  the  right  of  un- 
covenanted  magistrates  to  exercise  any  authority,  even  in  the 
most  urgent  case  of  national  emergency.  This  doctrine  was  as 
rational  as  if  the  same  scrupulous  persons  had  discovered  that  it 
was  unlawful  to  use  the  assistance  of  firemen  during  a  conflagra- 
tion, because  they  had  not  taken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
These  scruples  were  not  universal,  and  assumed  as  many  differeni 
nues  and  shades  as  there  were  popular  preachers  to  urge  them  ; 
they  tended  greatly  to  retard  and  embarrass  the  exertions  of 
Government  to  prepare  for  defence  in  these  districts.  Even  tho 
popularity  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Boston,  an  eminent  divine  oi 
the  period,  could  not  raise  a  man  for  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment out  of  his  parish  of  Ettrick. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  partial  exceptions,  the  common 
people  of  Scotland,  who  were  not  overawed  by  Jacobite  land- 
lords, remained  generally  faithful  to  the  Protestant  line  of  sue* 
cession,  and  showed  readiness  to  arm  in  its  behalf. 

Having  thus  described  the  preparations  for  war,  on  both  sides 
v.c  will,  in  the  next  Cliapter,  relate  the  commencement  of  tlw 
c.  mpaign. 
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CHAPTER  LXVII. 

Raising  of  the  Standard  for  the  Gieralur  de  St.  George,  and  Pro- 
clamation of  him  as  James  VIII.  of  Scotland,  and  HI.  of 
England  and  Ireland — Capture  of  Perth  by  the  Jacobites, 
and  Seizure  o/200  Stand  of  Arms  frotn  a  Vessel  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth — Character  of  Mar's  Anny — Incapacity  of  Mar  as  a 
General — Plan  of  an  Expedition  into  the  Low  Country. 

[1715.] 

On  the  6th  September,  1715,  the  noblemen,  chiefs  of  clans, 
gentlemen,  and  others,  with  such  followers  as  they  could  im- 
mediately get  in  readiness,  assembled  at  Aboyne  ;  and  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  acting  as  General  on  the  occasion,  displayed  the  royal 
standard,'  at  Castletown,  in  Braemar  ;  and  proclaimed,  with  such 
solemnity  as  the  time  and  place  admitted,  James  King  of  Scotland, 
by  the  title  of  James  VIII.,  and  King  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
their  dependencies,  by  that  of  James  III.  The  day  was  stormy, 
and  the  gilded  ball  which  was  on  the  top  of  the  standard  spear 
was  blown  down, — a  circumstance  which  the  superstitious  High- 
landers regarded  as  ominous  of  ill  fortune  ;  while  others  called 
to  mind,  that,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  something  of  the  same 
kind  happened  in  the  evil  hour  when  King  Charles  I.  set  up  his 
standard  at  Nottingham.^ 

After  this  decisive  measure,  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents 
separated  to  proclaim  King  James  in  the  towns  where  they  had 
influence,  and  to  raise  as  many  followers  as  each  could  possibly 
command,  in  order  to  support  the  daring  defiance  which  they  had 
given  to  the  established  Government. 

It  was  not  by  the  mildest  of  all  possible  means  that  a  Highland 
following,  as  it  is  called,  was  brought  into  the  field  at  that  period. 
Many  vassals  were,  indeed,  prompt  and  ready  for  service,  for 
which  their  education  and  habits  prepared  them.  But  there  were 
others  who  were  brought  to  their  chiefs  standard  by  much  the 
same  enticing  mode  of  soUcitation  used  in  our  own  day  for  re- 
cruiting the  navy,  and  there  were  many  who  conceived  it  prudent 
not  to  stir  without  such  a  degree  of  compulsion  as  might,  in  case 

>  The  standard  was  blue,  having  on  one  side  the  Scottish  arms  vrrouf»ht  in 
gold,  on  the  other  the  thistle  and  ancient  motto  Nano  me  impune  lacesset,  and 
underneath,  "No  Union."  The  pendants  of  white  ribbon  were  inscribed,  tho 
one,  "  for  our  wronged  King  and  oppressed  country,"  and  the  other,  "for 
our  lives  and  liberties." 

*  "  At  Nottingham,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1642,  Charles's  standard  was 
erected  about  six  in  the  evening  of  a  verv  stormy  and  tempestuous  day,  with 
little  other  ceremony  than  the  sound  of  arums  and  trumpets.  Melancholy- 
men  observed  many  ill  presages.  There  was  not  one  regiment  of  foot  yet 
brought  thither ;  so  that  the  trained  bands  which  the  Slicriffs  had  drawn  to- 
gether, were  all  the  strength  the  King  had  for  his  person  and  the  guard  of  the 
stHndard.  It  was  blown  down  the  same  night  it  had  been  set  up,  by  a  very 
ttronit  and  unruly  wind,  and  could  not  be  fixed  again  in  a  day  or  two,  till  tlw 
ti;jppest  was  allaved "— *^'-*'»*'«o^''-  „ 

J". 
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of  need,  senre  bs  some  sort  of  apology  for  liaving  been  in  arms  af 
all.  On  this  raising  of  the  clans  in  the  year  1715,  the  fiery  cross 
was  sent  through  the  districts  or  countries,  as  they  are  termed, 
inhabited  by  the  different  tribes.  This  emblem  consisted  of  two 
branches  of  wood,  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  one  end  singed  with  fire, 
and  the  other  stained  with  blood.  The  inhabitants  transmitted 
the  signal  from  house  to  house  with  all  possible  speed,  and  the 
symbol  implied,  that  those  who  should  not  appear  at  a  rendezvous 
which  was  named,  when  the  cross  was  presented,  should  suffer 
the  extremities  of  fire  and  sword.*  There  is  an  intercepted 
letter  of  Mar  himself,  to  John  Forbes  of  Increrau,  baihe  of  his 
lordship  of  Kildrimmiie,  which  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
nature  of  a  feudal  levy : — 

"  Inverauld,  Sept.  9,  at  Night,  1715. 

"Jocke, — Ye  was  in  the  right  not  to  come  with  the  hundred 
men  you  sent  up  to-night,  when  I  expected  four  times  their  num- 
bers. It  is  a  pretty  thing  my  own  people  should  be  refractory, 
when  all  the  Highlands  are  rising,  and  all  the  Lowlands  are  ex- 
pecting us  to  join  them.  Is  not  this  the  thing  we  are  now  about, 
which  they  have  been  wishing  these  26  years  ?  And  now  when  it 
is  come,  and  the  King  and  coimtry's  cause  is  at  stake,  wiU  they 
for  ever  sit  still  and  see  all  perish  ?  I  have  used  gentle  means  too 
long,  and  so  I  shall  be  forced  to  put  other  orders  I  have  in 
execution.  I  send  you  enclosed  an  order  for  the  Lordship  of 
Kildrummie,  which  you  will  immediately  intimate  to  all  my  vas- 
sals. If  they  give  ready  obedience,  it  will  make  some  amends, 
and  if  not,  ye  may  tell  them  from  me,  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  save  them  (were  I  willing)  from  being  treated  as 
enemies  by  those  that  are  soon  to  join  me ;  and  they  may  d«^- 
pend  upon  it  that  I  will  be  the  first  to  propose  and  order  their 
being  so.  Particularly,  let  my  own  tenants  in  Kildrummie  know, 
that  if  they  come  not  forth  with  their  best  arms,  I  will  send  a 
party  immediately  to  bum  what  they  shall  miss  taking  from 
them.  And  they  may  beheve  this  only  a  threat, — but  by  all 
that's  sacred,  I'll  put  it  in  execution,  let  my  loss  be  what  it  will, 
that  it  may  be  an  example  to  others.  You  are  to  tell  the  gentle- 
men that  I  expect  them  in  their  best  accoutrements  on  horse- 
back, and  no  excuse  to  be  accepted  of.  Go  about  this  with  all 
diligence,  and  come  yourself  and  let  me  know  your  having  done 
so.  All  this  is  not  only  as  ye  will  be  answerable  to  me,  but  to 
your  King  and  country." 

This  remarkable  letter  is  dated  three  days  after  the  displaying 
of  the  standard.  The  system  of  social  life  in  the  Highlands, 
when  viewed  through  the  vista  of  years,  has  much  in  it  tliat  is  in- 
teresting and  poetical ;  but  few  modern  readers  would  desire  to 
exchange  conditions  with  a  resident  within  the  romantic  bounde 
of  Mar's  lordship  of  Kildrummie,  where  such  wore  liable  to  a 
i^remptory  summons  to  arms,  thus  rudely  enforced. 

>  S««  T?tt  Lady  oftht  Lake,  >ute  to  Cauto  iii.,  stansa  i. 
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Proceeding  towards  the  Lowlands  by  short  mai-chss,  Mar 
paused  at  the  small  town  of  Kirkmichael,  and  afterwards  at 
Mouline  in  Perthshire,  moving  slowly,  that  his  friends  might 
have  leisure  to  assemble  for  his  support.  In  the  mean  time, 
King  James  was  proclaimed  at  Aberdeen  by  the  Earl  Marischal ; 
at  Dunkeld  by  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  contrary  to  the 
ivishes  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Athole;  at  Castle  Gordon  by  the 
Marquis  of  Huntly ;  at  Brechin  by  the  Earl  of  Panmure,  a  rich 
And  powerful  nobleman,  who  had  acceded  to  the  cause  since  the 
rendezvous  at  the  Braemar  hunting.  The  same  ceremony  was 
performed  at  Montrose  by  the  Earl  of  Southesk ;  at  Dundee  by 
Graham  of  Duntroon,  of  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Claverhouse, 
and  to  whom  King  James  had  given  that  memorable  person's 
title  of  Viscount  of  Dundee ;  and  at  Inverness  by  the  Laird  of 
Borlum,  commonly  called  Brigadier  Macintosh,  from  his  having 
held  that  rank  in  the  service  of  France,  This  officer  made  a  con- 
siderable figure  during  the  Rebellion,  in  which  he  had  influencf^ 
to  involve  his  chief  and  clan,  rather  contrary  to  the  political  sen- 
timents of  the  former ;  he  judged  that  Inverness  was  a  station  oi 
importance,  and  therefore  left  a  garrison  to  secure  it  from  any 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  Grants,  Monroes,  or  other  Whig  clans 
in  the  vicinity. 

The  possession  of  the  town  of  Perth  now  became  a  point  of 
great  importance,  as  forming  the  commtmication  between  the 
Highlani^  and  the  Lowlands,  and  being  the  natural  capital  ot 
the  fertile  countries  on  the  margin  of  the  Tay.  The  citizens 
were  divided  into  two  parties,  but  the  magistrates,  who,  at  the 
head  of  one  part  of  the  inhabitants,  had  declared  for  King 
George,  took  arms  and  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  re- 
mained in  allegiance  to  the  ruling  monarch,  for  a  party  to  sup- 
port them.  The  Duke  sent  them  three  or  four  hundred  Athole 
Highlanders,  and  the  inhabitants  conceived  themselves  secure, 
especially  as  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  having  assembled  about  four 
hundred  militia  men,  was  advancing  from  Fife  to  their  support. 
The  honourable  Colonel  John  Hay,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Kin- 
noul,  took,  however,  an  opportimity  to  collect  together  some  fifty 
or  a  hundred  horse  from  the  gentlemen  of  Stirling,  Perthshire, 
and  Fife,  and  marched  towarcb  the  town.  The  Tory  burghers, 
who  were  not  inferior  in  numbers,  began  to  assume  courage  as 
ihese  succours  appeared,  and  the  garrison  of  Highlanders,  know- 
ing that  although  the  Duke  of  Athole  remained  attached  to  the 
Government,  his  eldest  son  was  in  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army,  gave 
way  to  their  own  inclinations,  which  were  decidedly  Jacobitical, 
and  jomed  Colonel  Hay,  for  the  purpose  of  disarming  the  Whig 
burghers,  to  whose  assistance  they  had  been  sent.  Thus  Perth, 
by  a  concurrence  of  accidents,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  insurgent  Jacobites,  and  gave  them  the  command  ^  ''*■ 
of  all  the  Lowlands  in  the  east  part  of  Scotland.  Still,  as  the 
town  was  but  slightly  fortified,  it  might  hAve  been  recovered  by  a 
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sudden  attack,  if  a  detachment  had  been  made  for  that  purp^wfi, 
from  the  regular  camp  at  Stirling.  But  General  Whetham,  wJio 
as  yet  commanded  there,  was  not  an  officer  of  activity.  He  w.ia 
indeed  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  commander-in-chief  in 
Scotland,  who  came  to  Stirling  on  the  14th  September  ;  but  the 
opportunity  of  regaining  Perth  no  longer  existed.  The  town  had 
been  speedily  reinforced,  and  secured  for  the  Jacobite  interest, 
by  about  two  hundred  men,  whom  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  had 
raised  to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  a  body  of  Fifeshire  cavalry 
who  had  arrayed  themselves  for  the  same  service  under  the  Master 
of  Sinclair.     Both  these  noblemen  were  remarkable  characters. 

The  Earl  of  Strathmore,  doomed  to  lose  his  life  in  this  fatal 
broil,  was  only  about  eighteen  years  old,  but  at  that  early  age  he 
exhibited  every  symptom  of  a  brave,  generous,  and  modest  dis-  . 
position,  and  his  premature  death  disappointed  the  most  flourish- 
ing hopes.  He  engaged  in  the  Rebellion  with  all  the  zeal  of 
sincerity,  raised  a  strong  regiment  of  Lowland  infantry,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  a  military  life. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair,  so  called  because  the  eldest  son  of 
Henry  seventh  Lord  Sinclair,  had  served  in  Marlborough's  army 
with  good  reputation ;  but  he  was  especially  remarkable  for 
having,  in  the  prosecution  of  an  affair  of  honour,  slain  two  gentle- 
men of  the  name  of  Shaw,  brothers  to  Sir  John  Shaw  of  Greenock, 
and  persons  of  rank  and  consequence.  He  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  from  prison,  not 
without  the  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  himself. 
As  the  Master  of  Sinclair's  family  were  Tories,  he  obtained  his 
pardon  on  the  accession  of  their  party  to  power  in  1712.  In 
1715,  he  seems  to  have  taken  arms  with  great  reluctance,  deem- 
ing the  cause  desperate,  and  having  no  confidence  in  the  probity 
or  parts  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  assumed  the  supreme  authority. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  caustic  and  severe  turn  of  mind,  suspicious 
and  satirical,  but  acute  and  sensible.  He  has  left  Memoii-s, 
curiously  illustrative  of  this  ill-fated  enterprise,  of  which  he  seems 
totally  to  have  despaired  long  before  its  termination. 

That  part  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  forces  which  lay  in  the  eastern 
and  north-eastern  parts  of  Scotland,  were  now  assembled  at 
Perth,  the  most  central  place  under  his  authority.  They  amount- 
ed to  four  or  five  thousand  men,  and  although  formidable  for 
courage  and  numbers,  they  had  few  other  qualities  necessary  to 
constitute  an  army.  They  wanted  a  competent  general,  money, 
arms,  ammunition,  regulation,  discipline  ;  and,  above  all,  a  set- 
tled purpose  and  object  of  the  campaign.  On  each  of  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  on  the  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  were  seve- 
rally supplied,  I  will  say  a  few  words,  so  as  to  give  you  some  idea 
of  this  tumultuary  army,  before  proceeding  to  detail  what  they  did, 
and  what  they  left  undone. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  from  the  time  he  embarked  in 
this  dangerous  enterprise.  Mar  had  secictly  determined  to  put 
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himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  gratify  at  once  his  ambition  and  his 
revenge.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  at  first  he  made  any  pre- 
tensions to  the  chief  command.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
willing  to  defer  to  any  person  of  higher  rank  than  his  own.  The 
Duke  of  Gordon  would  have  been  a  natviral  choice,  from  his  ele- 
vated rank  and  great  power.  But,  besides  that  he  had  not  come 
out  in  person,  though  it  was  not  doubted  that  he  approved  of  his 
SOU'S  doing  so,  the  Duke  was  a  Cathohc,  and  it  was  not  con- 
sidered politic  that  Papists  should  hold  any  considerable  rank  in 
the  enterprise,  as  it  would  have  given  rise  to  doubts  among  their 
own  party,  and  reproaches  from  their  opponents.  Finally,  the 
Duke,  being  one  of  tlie  suspected  persons  summoned  by  Go- 
vernment to  surrender  himself,  obeyed  the  call,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  reside  at  Edinburgh  on  his  parole.'  The  .Duke  of 
Athole  had  been  a  leader  of  the  Jacobites  during  the  disputes 
concerning  the  Union,  and  had  agreed  to  rise  in  1707,  had  the 
French  descent  then  taken  place.  Upon  him,  it  is  said,  the  Earl 
of  Mar  offered  to  devolve  the  command  of  the  forces  he  had 
levied.  But  the  Duke  refused  the  offer  at  his  hands.  He  said, 
that  if  the  Chevaher  de  St.  George  had  chosen  to  impose  such  a 
responsible  charge  upon  him,  he  would  have  opened  a  direct 
communication  with  him  personally;  and  he  complained  that 
Mar,  before  making  this  proposal  to  him,  had  intrigued  in  his 
family ;  having  instigated  his  two  sons,  the  Marquis  of  Tullibar- 
dine  and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  as  well  as  his  imcle.  Lord  Nairne, 
to  take  arms  without  his  consent,  and  made  use  of  them  to  se- 
duce the  Athole  men  from  their  allegiance  to  their  rightful  lord. 
He  therefore  declined  the  offer  which  was  made  to  him  of  com- 
manding the  forces  now  in  rebellion,  and  Mar  retained,  as  if  by 
occupancy,  the  chief  command  of  the  army.  As  he  was  brave^ 
high-born,  and  possessed  of  very  considerable  talent,  and  as  his 
late  connexion  with  the  chiefs  of  Highland  clans,  while  distributor 
of  Queen  Aime's  bounty,  rendered  him  highly  acceptable  to  them, 
his  authority  was  generally  submitted  to,  especially  as  it  was 
at  first  supposed  that  he  acted  only  as  a  locum  tenens  for  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  whose  speedy  arrival  had  been  announced. 
Time  passed  on,  however,  the  Duke  came  not,  and  the  Earl  of 
Mar  continued  to  act  as  commander-in-chief,  until  confirmed  in 
it,  by  an  express  commission  from  the  Chevaher  de  St.  George. 
As  the  Earl  was  unacquainted  with  military  affairs,  he  used  the 
experience  of  Lieutenant-General  Hamilton  and  Clephane  of 
Carslogie,  who  had  served  during  the  late  war,  to  supply  his  de- 
ficiencies in  that  department.     But  though  these  gentlemen  had 

'  "  In  some  places  in  their  drunken  frolics,  the  Highland  Jacobites  took  an 
opportunity  to  proclaim  the  Pretender  in  the  night  time.  The  GoYernmenl  or- 
dered those  concerned  in  these  riots  to  be  prosecuted,  and  for  preventing  any 
farther  disturbance  from  that  party,  the  Lords  Justicss  ordered  some  of  their 
cliiefs  to  be  confined;  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh  (Sept.  1714,) 
tlie  Marquis  of  Huntlv  to  his  house  at  Brahcn,  and  the  Lord  DrummQi-d  to 
CasHe  Drummond." — Uas,  p.  77. 
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both  courage,  zeal,  and  warlike  skill,  they  could  not  assist  tlieif 
prmcipal  in  what  his  own  capacity  could  not  attain — the  power  of 
forming  and  acting  upon  a  decided  plan  of  tactics. 

Money,  also  much  wanted,  was  but  poorly  supphed  by  such 
sums  as  the  wealthier  adherents  of  the  party  could  raise  among 
themselves.  Some  of  them  had  indeed  means  of  their  own,  but 
as  their  fundus  became  exhausted,  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  returning  home  for  more  ;  which  was  with  some  the  apology 
for  absence  from  their  corps  much  longer  and  more  frequently 
than  was  consistent  with  discipline.  But  the  Higlilanders  and 
Lowlanders  of  inferior  rank,  could  not  subsist,  or  be  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  disciphne,  without  i-egular  pay  of  some  kind.  Lord 
Southesk  gave  five  himdred  pounds,  and  the  Earl  of  Panmure  ths 
same  sum,  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Aid  was  also 
solicited  and  obtained  from  various  individuals,  friendly  to  the 
cause,  but  unequal,  from  age  or  infirmity,  to  take  the  field  in 
person ;  and  there  were  many  prudent  persons,  no  doubt,  who 
thought  it  the  wisest  course  to  sacrifice  a  sum  of  money,  which, 
if  the  insurrection  were  successful,  would  give  them  the  merit  of 
having  aided  it,  while,  if  it  failed,  their  lives  and  estates  were 
secured  from  the  reach  of  the  law  against  treason.  Above  all, 
the  insurgents  took  especial  care  to  secure  all  the  public  money 
that  was  in  the  liands  of  collectors  of  taxes,  and  other  public  offi- 
cers, and  to  levy  eight  months'  cess,  wherever  their  presence  gave 
them  the  authority.  At  length,  considerable  suppUes  were  re- 
ceived from  France,  which  in  a  great  measure  reUeved  their 
wants  in  that  particular.  Lord  Drummond  was  appointed  to  be 
treasurer  to  the  army. 

Arms  and  ammunition  were  scarce  amongst  the  insurgents. 
The  Highland  clans  were,  indeed,  tolerably  armed  with  their  na- 
tional weapons ;  but  the  guns  of  the  Lowlanders  were  in  wretch- 
ed order,  and  in  a  great  measure  unfit  for  service.  The  success 
of  an  expedition  in  some  degree  remedied  this  important  defi- 
ciency. 

Among  other  northern  chiefs  who  remained  faithful  to  George 
I.,  amidst  the  general  defection,  was  the  powerful  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, who,  on  the  news  of  the  insurrection,  had  immediately  pro- 
ceeded by  sea  to  his  Castle  of  Dunrobin,  to  collect  his  vassals. 
In  order  that  they  might  be  supplied  with  arms,  a  vessel  at  Leith 
was  loaded  with  firelocks,  and  other  weapons,  and  sailed  for  the 
Earl's  country.  The  wind,  however,  proving  contrary,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  ship  dropped  anchor  at  Burntisland,  on  the  Fife 
shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  of  which  he  was  a  native,  that  ho 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  wife  and  children  before 
his  departure. 

The  Master  of  Sinclair,  formerly  mentioned,  whose  family 
estate  and  interest  lay  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith,  got  information 
of  this  circumstance,  and  suggested  the  seizure  of  these  arms  by  a 
scheme  which  argued  talent  saiil  aclivity,  and  was  the  first  synip- 
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torn  which  the  insurgents  had  given  of  either  one  or  other.  Tha 
Master  of  Sinclair,  with  about  fourscore  troopers,  and  carrying 
with  him  a  number  of  baggage-horses,  left  Perth  about 
nightfall,  and,  to  baffle  observation,  took  a  circuitous 
road  to  Burntisland.  He  arrived  in  that  little  seaport  to^\'n  with 
all  the  effect  of  a  complete  surprise,  and  though  the  bark  had 
hauled  out  of  the  harbour  into  the  roadstead,  he  boarded  her  by 
means  of  boats,  and  secured  possession  of  all  the  arms,  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred.  Mar,  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  pro- 
tected the  return  of  the  detachment  by  advancing  a  body  of  five 
hundred  Highlanders  as  far  as  Auchtertool,  halfway  between 
Perth  and  Burntisland.  On  this  occasion,  the  Master  of  Sinclaii", 
an  old  officer,  and  acquainted  with  the  usual  discipline  of  war, 
was  greatly  annoyed  by  the  disorderly  conduct  of  the  volvmteer 
forces  under  his  charge.  He  could  not  prevail  on  the  gentlemen 
of  his  squadron  to  keep  watch  with  any  vigilance,  nor  prevent 
tliem  from  crowding  into  ale-houses  to  di-ink.  In  returning  home- 
ward, several  of  them  broke  oflF  without  leave,  either  to  visit  their 
own  houses  which  were  near  the  road,  or  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  pleasure  of  teazing  such  Presbyterian  ministers  as  came  in 
their  way.  When  he  arrived  at  Auchtertool,  the  disorder  was  yet 
greater.  The  Highland  detachment,  many  of  them  Mar's  own 
men  from  Dee-side,  had  broken  their  ranks,  and  were  dispersed 
over  the  country,  pillaging  the  farm-houses ;  when  Sinclair  got  a 
Highland  officer  to  command  them  to  desist  and  return,  they 
refused  to  obey,  nor  was  there  any  means  of  bringing  them  off, 
save  by  spreading  a  report  that  the  enemy's  dragoons  were  ap- 
proaching ;  then  they  drew  together  with  wonderful  celerity,  and 
submitted  to  be  led  back  to  Perth  with  the  arms  that  had  been 
seized,  wliich  went  some  length  to  remedy  the  scarcity  of  that 
most  important  article  in  the  insurgent  army. 

A  greater  deficiency  even  than  that  of  arms,  was  the  want  of 
a  general  capable  to  form  the  plan  of  a  campaign  suitable  to  his 
situation  and  the  character  of  his  troops,  and  then  carry  it  inta 
effect  with  firmness,  celerity,  and  decision.  Generals  Hamilton 
and  Gordon,  both  in  Mar's  army,  were  men  of  some  military  ex- 
perience, but  totally  void  of  that  comprehensive  genius  wliich 
combines  and  executes  the  manoeuvres  of  a  campaign ;  and  Mar 
himself,  as  already  intimated,  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
even  with  the  mere  mechanical  part  of  the  profession.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  thought  that  the  principal  part  of  his  work  was  done 
when  the  insurrection  was  set  on  loot,  and  that  once  effector^ 
that  it  would  carry  itself  on,  and  the  rebels  increase  in  such  num 
hers,  as  to  render  resistance  impossible.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Jacobites  in  East  Lothian  were,  he  knew,  ready  to  take  horse ;  so 
were  those  of  the  counties  of  Dumfries  and  Lanark ;  but  they 
were  separated  from  his  army  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  Ukely  to 
require  assistance  from  him,  in  order  to  secure  protection  when 
tliej  assembled.     Montrose,  or  Dundee  with  lialf  the  men  whom 
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Mar  had  already  under  him,  would  have  marched  withont  hesita,' 
tion  towards  Stirling,  and  compelled  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who 
had  not  as  yet  quite  two  thousand  men,  either  to  fight  or  retreat, 
which  must  have  opened  the  Lowlands  and  the  Borders  to  the 
operations  of  the  insurgents.  But  such  was  the  reputation  of  the 
l3uke,  that  Mar  resolved  not  to  encounter  him  imtil  he  should 
liave  received  all  the  reinforcements  from  the  north  and  west 
which  he  could  possibly  expect,  in  the  hope,  by  assembling  an 
immense  superiority  of  force,  to  counterbalance  the  aclcnowledged 
military  skill  of  his  distinguished  opponent. 

As  it  was  essential,  however,  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  purpose, 
to  spread  the  flame  of  insurrection  into  the  Lowlands,  he  deter- 
mined not  to  allow  the  check  which  Argyle's  forces  and  position 
placed  on  his  movements,  to  prevent  his  attempting  a  diversion 
by  passing  at  all  hazards  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  army 
into  Lothian,  to  support  and  encourage  his  Jacobite  friends  there. 
His  proposal  was  to  collect  small  vessels  and  boats  on  the  Fife 
side  of  the  frith,  and  dispatch  them  across  with  a  division  of  his 
army,  who  were  to  land  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  East  Lo- 
thian as  the  wind  should  permit,  and  unite  themselves  with  the 
malecontents  wherever  they  might  find  them  in  strength.  But 
ere  noticing  the  fate  of  this  expedition,  we  must  leave  Mar  and 
his  army,  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  insurrection  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England,  where  it  had  already  bro- 
ken out. 
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CHAPTER  LXVIIL 

Progress  of  Insurrection  in  the  South  of  Scotland — Catastrophe  in 
the  Family  of  Hepburn  of  Keith — Rising  of  the  Jacobites  of  the 
Western  Frontier  under  Kenmi/ire,  and  of  those  of  the  North  oj 
England,  under  Forster — Junction  ofKenmure^s  Party  tcith  tluit 
of  Forster — Reinforcements  join  Mar  at  Perth,  his  head-quarters 
—Delay  in  the  Rising  of  the  Western  Clans — Procrastination  oJ 
Mar — Descent  of  Macintosh  upon  Lothian — Junction  of  Mac- 
Intosh  with  Kenmure  and  Forster  at  Kelso — They  hold  a  Couh- 
cUp  to  decide  on  their  plan  of  Operations. 

[1715.] 

The  reports  of  invasion  from  France — of  King  James's  land-^ 
ing  with  a  foreign  force,  abundance  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
treasure,  and  the  full  purpose  to  reward  his  friends  and  chastise 
his  enemies — the  same  exaggerated  intelligence  from  England, 
concerning  general  discontent  and  local  insurrection,  which  had 
raised  the  north  of  Swjtlaud  in  arms — had  their  effect  also  on 
the  gentlemen  of  Jacobite  principles  in  the  south  of  that  country, 
and  in  the  contiguous  frontiers  of  England,  where  a  number  of 
Catholic  families,  and  others  devoted  to  the  exiled  family,  wer« 
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Blill  to  be  found.  Ere  the  hopes  inspired  by  such  favourable 
rumours  had  passed  away,  came  the  more  veracious  intelligence, 
that  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  set  up  James's  standard  in  the  High- 
lands, and  presently  after,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  Perth 
— that  many  noblemen  of  distinguislied  rank  and  interest  had 
joined  his  camp,  and  that  his  numbers  were  still  increasing. 

These  reports  gave  a  natural  impulse  to  the  zeal  of  men,  who, 
having  long  professed  themselves  the  liege  subjects  of  the  Stewart 
family,  were  ashamed  to  sit  still  when  a  gallant  effort  was  made 
to  effect  their  restoration,  by  what  was  reported  to  be,  and  in 
very  truth  was,  a  very  strong  party,  and  an  army  mucli  larger 
than  those  commanded  by  Montrose  or  Dundee,  and  composed 
chiefly  of  the  same  description  of  troops  at  the  head  of  whom  they 
had  gained  their  victories.  The  country,  therefore,  through  most 
of  its  districts,  was  heaving  with  the  convulsive  throes  which  pre- 
cede civil  war,  like  those  which  announce  an  earthquake.  Events 
hurried  on  to  decide  the  doubtful  and  embolden  the  timorous.  The 
active  measures  resolved  on  by  Goverament,  in  arresting  suspect- 
ed persons  throughout  England  and  the  southern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, obliged  the  professed  Jacobites  to  bring  their  minds  to  a  re- 
solution, and  either  expose  their  persons  to  the  dangers  of  civil 
war,  or  their  characters  to  the  shame  of  being  judged  wanting 
in  the  hour  of  action,  to  all  the  protestations  which  they  had  made 
in  those  of  safety  and  peace. 

These  considerations  decided  men  according  to  their  charac- 
ters, some  to  submit  themselves  to  imprisonment,  for  the  safety 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes — others  to  draw  the  sword  and  venture 
their  all  in  support  of  their  avowed  principles.  Those  gentlemen 
who  embraced  the  latter  course,  more  honourable,  or  more  im- 
prudent, perhaps,  began  to  leave  their  homes,  and  drew  together 
in  such  bodies  as  might  enable  them  to  resist  the  efforts  of  the 
magistrates,  or  troops  sent  to  arrest  them.  The  civil  war  began 
by  a  very  tragical  rencounter  in  a  family,  with  the  descendants 
of  which  your  grandfather  has  long  enjoyed  pecuUar  intimacy, 
and  of  which  I  give  the  particulars  after  the  account  preserved  by 
them,  though  it  is  also  mentioned  in  most  histories  of  the  times. 

Among  other  families  of  distinction  in  East  Lothian,  that  of 
Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith  was  devotedly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
the  House  of  Stewart,  and  he  determined  to  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  the  approaching  conflict.  He  had  several  sons,  with 
whom,  and  his  servants,  he  had  determined  to  join  a  troop  to  be 
raised  in  East  Lothian,  and  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Winton. 
Tills  gentleman  being  much  respected  in  the  county,  it  was  deemed 
of  importance  to  prevent  his  showing  an  example  which  was  like- 
ly to  be  generally  followed.  For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Hppburn  of 
Humbie  and  Dr  Sinclair  of  Hermandston  resolved  to  lay  the 
Laird  of  Keith  under  arrest,  and  proceeded  towards  his  house 
with  a  party  of  the  horse-miUtia,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1715,  which  happened  to  be  the  very  morning  that  Keith 
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had  appointed  to  set  forth  on  his  campaign,  having  m»de  all  pre* 
parations  on  the  preceding  evening.  The  family  had  assembled 
for  the  last  time  at  the  breakfast-table,  when  it  was  observed 
that  one  of  the  young  ladies  looked  more  sad  and  disconsolate, 
than  even  the  departure  of  her  father  and  brothers  upon  a  dis- 
tant and  precarious  expedition  seemed  to  warrant  at  that  period, 
when  the  fair  sex  were  as  enthusiastic  in  politics  as  the  men. 

Miss  Hepburn  was  easily  induced  to  tell  the  cause  of  her 
fears.  She  had  dreamed  she  saw  her  youngest  brother,  a  youth 
of  great  hopes,  and  generally  esteemed,  shot  by  a  man  whose 
features  were  impressed  on  her  recollection,  and  stretched  dead 
on  the  floor  of  the  room  in  Aviiich  they  were  now  assembled. 
The  females  of  the  family  listened  and  argued — the  men  laugli- 
ed,  and  turned  the  visionary  into  ridicule.  The  horees  were  sad- 
dled, and  led  out  into  the  court-yard,  when  a  mounted  party  was 
discovered  advancing  along  the  flat  ground  in  front  of  the  man- 
sion-house, called  the  Plain  of  Keith.  The  gate  was  shut ;  and 
when  Dr.  Sinclair,  who  was  most  active  in  the  matter,  had  an- 
nounced his  purpose,  and  was  asked  for  his  warrant,  he  handed 
in  at  a  window  the  commission  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  This  Keith  retm-ned  with 
contempt,  and  annoimced  that  he  would  stand  on  his  defence. 
The  party  within  mounted  their  horses,  and  salhed  out,  deter- 
mined to  make  their  way ;  and  Keith,  discharging  a  pistol  in 
the  air,  charged  the  Doctor  sword  in  liand ;  the  militia  then  fired, 
and  the  youngest  of  the  Hepburus  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Tho 
sister  beheld  the  catastrophe  from  the  window,  and  to  the  end 
of  her  life  persisted  that  the  homicide  had  the  features  of  the 
person  whom  she  saw  in  her  dream.  The  corjjse  was  carried 
into  the  room  where  they  had  so  lately  breakfasted,  and  Keith, 
after  having  paid  this  heavy  tax  to  the  demon  of  civil  war,  rode 
off  with  the  rest  of  his  party  to  join  the  insurgents.  Dr.  Sin- 
clair was  censured  very  generally,  for  letting  his  party  zeal 
hurry  him  into  a  personal  encounter  with  so  near  a  neighbour 
and  familiar  friend ;  he  vindicated  himself,  by  asserting  that  his 
intentions  were  to  save  Keith  from  the  consequences  into  which 
his  rash  zeal  for  the  Stewart  family  was  about  to  precipitate 
that  gentleman  and  his  family.  But  Dr.  Sinclair  ought  to  have 
been  prepared  to  expect,  that  a  high-spirited  man,  with  arms  in 
his  hands,  was  certain  to  resist  this  violent  mode  of  opening  liis 
eyes  to  the  rashness  of  his  conduct;  and  he  who  attempts  to 
make  either  religious  or  political  converts  by  compulsion,  must 
be  charged  with  the  consequences  of  such  violence  as  is  most 
likely  to  ensue. 

*  Mr.  Hepburn  and  his  remaining  sons  joined  the  Jacobite  gen- 
try of  the  neighbourhood,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty  men, 
and  directed  their  course  westward  towards  the  Borders,  where 
a  considerable  party  were  in  arms  for  the  same  cause.  The 
leader  of  the  East  Lothian  troop  was  the  Earl  of  Winton,  a  young 
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nobleman  twenty-five  years  old,  said  to  be  afflicted  by  a  vicissitude 
af  spirits  approaching  to  lunacy.  His  life  had  been  niarked  by 
some  strange  singularities,  as  that  of  his  living  a  long  time  aa 
bellows-blower  and  assistant  to  a  blacksmith  in  France,  without 
holding  any  communication  with  his  country  or  family.  But,  if 
we  judge  from  his  conduct  in  tlie  rebelUon,  Lord  Winton  ap- 
pears to  have  displayed  more  sense  and  prudence  than  most  of 
those  engaged  in  that  unfortunate  afiFair. 

This  Lothian  insurrection  soon  merged  in  the  two  principal 
southern  risings,  which  took  place  in  Dumfries-shire  and  Gallo- 
way in  Scotland,  and  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland  in 
Engfand. 

On  the  western  frontier  of  Scotland,  there  were  many  families 
not  only  Jacobites  in  polities,  but  Roman  Catholics  in  religion  ; 
and  therefore  bound  by  a  double  tie  to  the  heir  of  James  II., 
who,  for  the  sake  of  that  form  of  faith,  may  be  justly  thought  to 
have  forfeited  his  kingdonis.  Among  the  rest,  the  Earl  of  Nithis- 
dale,  combining  in  his  person  the  representation  of  two  noble  fa- 
milies, those  of  the  Lord  Herries  and  the  Lord  Maxwell,  might 
be  considered  as  the  natural  leader  of  the  party.  But  William, 
Viscount  Kenmure,  in  Galloway,  a  Protestant,  was  preferred  as 
chief  of  the  enterprise,  as  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  bring 
Catholics  too  much  forward  in  the  affair,  on  account  of  the  scan- 
dal to  which  their  promotion  might  give  rise.  Many  neighbouring 
gentlemen  were  willing  to  throw  themselves  and  their  fortunes 
into  the  same  adventure  in  which  Nithisdale  and  Kenmure  stood 
committed.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  good  sense  and  resolution, 
well  acquainted  with  civil  affairs,  but  a  total  stranger  to  the  mili- 
tary art. 

In  the  beginning  of  October,  the  plan  of  insurrection  was  so 
far  ripened,  that  the  gentlemen  of  Galloway,  Nithisdale,  and 
Annandale,  proposed  by  a  sudden  effort  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  county  town  of  Dumfries.  The  town  was  protected  on  the 
one  side  by  the  river  Nith ;  on  the  others  it  might  be  considered 
as  open.  But  tlie  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of  tlie  Whig  gen- 
tlemen of  the  neighbourhood,'  baffled  the  enterprise,  which  must 
otherwise  have  been  attended  with  credit  to  the  arms  of  the  in- 
surgents. The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  his  deputies  collected  the 
fencible  men  of  the  county,  and  brought  several  large  parties  into 
Dumfries,  to  support,  if  necessary,  the  defence  of  the  place. 

'  "  The  ministers  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  (then  in  Dumfries  for  the  sa- 
cramental dispensation)  went  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  returned  that  niglit 
with  their  fencible  parishioners  armed.  Expresses  were  also  sent  to  the  loval 
pentleraen  and  people  in  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  town  was  provided 
next  day  with  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men  from  the  several  parishes^ 
in  Nithsdale  and  Galloway  all  Yoluntcers.  So  quick  were  their  motions  on 
this  occasion,  that  Captain  FuUarton,  Provost  of  KirkcudbriKht,  and  others, 
set  out  from  thence  with  a  company  of  foot,  on  the  12lh,  in  the  morning,  and 
arrived  at  Dumfries  that  night,  having  maiT:hed  no  less  than  twenty-four  loiig 
miles  of  very  bad  way.  And  those  who  lived  m  me  remotest  parts  of  tlit 
county,  and  were  latest  in  getting  the  alarm,  were  aii  m  Dumfries  within  twt 
dnf  after  '— Ka  b,  p.  24a 
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Tlie  provost,  Robert  Corbett,  Esq.,  mustered  the  citizens,  and 
putting  himself  at  their  head,  harangued  them  in  a  style  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  He  reminded  them 
that  their  laws  and  rehgion  were  at  stake,  and  that  their  cause 
resembled  that  of  the  Israelites,  when  led  by  Joshua  against  the 
unbelieving  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

"Nevertheless,"  said  the  considerate  Provost  of  Dumfries; 
"as  I,  who  am  your  unworthy  leader,  cannot  pretend  to  any 
divine  commission  like  that  of  the  son  of  Nun,  I  do  not  take 
npon  me  to  recommend  the  extermination  of  your  enemies,  as 
the  judge  of  Israel  was  commanded  to  do  by  a  special  reve- 
lation. On  the  contrary,  I  earnestly  entreat  you  to  use  your 
assured  victory  with  clemency,  and  remember,  that  the  misguid- 
ed persons  opposed  to  you  are  still  your  countrymen  and  bretli- 
ren."  This  oration,  which,  instead"  of  fixing  the  minds  of  his 
followers  on  a  doubtful  contest,  instructed  them  only  how  to 
•nake  use  of  a  certain  victory,  had  a  great  eflFect  in  encouraging 
the  bands  of  the  sagacious  provost,  who,  with  their  auxiliaries 
from  the  country,  drew  out  and  took  a  position  to  cover  the  town 
of  Dumfries. 

Lord  Kenmure  marched  from  Moffat,  wth  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  on  Wednesday  the  13th  of  October,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  occupying  Dumfries.  But  finding  the  friends  of  Govern- 
ment in  such  a  state  of  preparation,  he  became  speedily  aware 
that  he  could  not  with  a  handful  of  cavalry  propose  to  storm  a 
town,  the  citizens  of  which  were  determined  on  resistance.  The 
Jacobite  gentlemen,  therefore,  retreated  to  Moffat,'  and  thence  to 
Langholm  and  Hawick.  From  thence  they  took  their  departure 
for  the  eastward,  to  join  the  Northumberland  gentlemen  who 
were  in  arms  in  the  same  cause,  and  towards  whom  we  must 
now  direct  our  attention. 

In  England,  a  very  dangerous  and  extensive  purpose  of  in- 
surrection certainly  existed  shortly  after  the  Q,ueen's  death ;  but 
the  exertions  of  Government  had  been  so  great  in  all  quarters, 
that  it  was  every  where  disconcerted  or  suppressed.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  was  supposed  to  be  highly  dissatisfied  at  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover ;  and  there,  as  well  as  at  Bath, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  west,  horses,  amis,  and  ammunition,  were 
seized  in  considerable  quantities,  and  most  of  the  Tory  gentle- 

'  "  On  Thursday,  when  thcT  entered  the  town  of  I,ochmahcn,  they  pro- 
claimed the  Pretender  there.  Upon  their  ap)iroafli.  the  people  of  that  place 
'lad  put  their  cattle  in  a  fold  to  make  room  for  their  horses,  but  the  livasts 
having  broken  the  fold,  some  of  them  drew  home  to  the  town  a  little  before 
day ;  and  a  townsman  going  to  hunt  one  of  them  out  of  his  vard,  called  on 
his  dog,  named  Help,— help,  help!  Hereupon  the  sentries  called,  ffherff 
And  apprehending  it  had  been  a  party  from  Dumfries  to  attack  them,  gavo 
the  alarm  to  the  rebels,  who  got  up  in  great  confusion.  It  is  said  their  conster- 
nation was  such  as  made  some  of  tnem  cut  up  their  boots  for  haste  to  get  them 
on-,  others,  who  could  not  get  their  hor«.cs  in  an  instant,  were  at  throwing 
them  off,  that  they  might  flee  on  foot ;  and  some  who  had  mounted  theit 
horses,  had  almost  dropt  oiT  for  fear,  until  the  mistake  was  discoTered."— Uab, 
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mpii,  who  were  suspected  of  harbouring  dangerous  intentions, 
were  either  arrested,  or  delivered  themselves  up  on  the  summons 
of  Government.  Amongst  these  was  Sir  William  Wyndham,  one 
of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  High  Church  party. 

In  Northumberland  and  Cumberland,  the  Tories,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  power  of  the  Government,  were  easily  in- 
clined to  action  ;  they  were,  besides,  greatly  influenced  by  the 
news  of  the  Earl  of  Mar's  army,  which,  though  large  enough  to 
have  done  more  than  it  ever  attempted,  was  still  much  magnified 
by  common  fame.  The  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who 
acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  this  shortUved  struggle,  was  by 
birtli  connected  with  the  exiled  royal  family ;  his  lady  also  was  a 
bigot  in  their  cause  ;  and  the  Catholic  religion,  which  he  profes- 
sed, made  it  almost  a  crime  in  this  nobleman  to  remain  peaceful 
on  the  present  occasion.  Thomas  Forster  of  Bamborough,  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Northumberland,  was  equally 
attached  to  the  Jacobite  cause ;  being  a  Church-of-England  man, 
he  was  adopted  as  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurrection, 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  Lord  Kenmure  was  preferred  to  the 
Earl  of  Nithisdale  in  the  command  of  the  Scottish  levies.  War- 
rants being  issued  against  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  Mr. 
Forster,  they  absconded,  and  lurked  for  a  few  days  among  their 
friends  in  Northumberland,  till  a  general  consultation  could  bo 
held  of  the  principal  northern  Tories,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fen- 
wick  of  By  well ;  when,  as  they  foresaw  that,  if  they  should  be 
arrested,  and  separately  examined,  they  could  scarce  frame  such 
a  defence  as  might  save  them  from  the  charge  of  high  treason, 
they  resolved  to  unite  in  a  body,  and  try  the  chance  that  fortune 
might  send  them.  With  this  purpose  they  held  a  meet- 
ing at  a  place  called  Greenrig,  where  Forster  arrived  '^ " 
with  about  twenty  horse.  They  went  from  this  to  the  top  of  a 
hill,  called  the  Waterfalls,  where  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Der- 
wentwater. This  reinforcement  made  them  near  sixty  horse, 
with  which  they  proceeded  to  the  small  town  of  Rothbury,  and 
from  thence  to  Warkworth,  whei-e  they  proclaimed  King  James 
III.  On  the  10th  of  October  they  marched  to  Morpeth,  where 
they  received  further  reinforcements,  which  raised  them  to  three 
hundred  horse,  the  highest  number  which  they  ever  attained. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  remained  undecided  till  the  last  fatal 
moment,  and  amongst  these  was  John  Hall  of  Otterburn.  He 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  quarter  sessions,  which  was  held  at 
Alnwick,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  for  quelling  the  re- 
bellion, but  left  it  with  such  precipitation  that  he  forgot  his  hat 
upon  the  bench,  and  joined  the  fatal  meeting  at  the  Waterfalls. 

The  insurgents  could  levy  no  foot  soldiers,  though  many  men 
offered  to  join  them  ;  for  they  had  neither  arms  to  equip  them, 
nor  money  to  pay  them.  This  want  of  infantry  was  the  princijial 
cause  why  they  did  not  make  an  immediate  attack  on  Newcastle, 
which  l)ad  formed  part  of  their  original  plan.     But  tlie  town. 
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though  not  regularly  fortified,  was  surrounded  with  a  high  stone 
wall,  with  old-fashioned  gates.  The  magistrates,  who  were  zeal- 
ous on  the  side  of  Government,  caused  the  gates  to  be  walled  up 
with  masonry,  and  raised  a  body  of  seven  hundred  volunteers  for 
the  defence  of  the  town,  to  which  the  keelmen  or  bargemen 
employed  in  the  coal-trade  upon  the  Tyne,  made  oflFer  of  seven 
hundred  more ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  General  Car- 
penter arrived  with  part  of  those  forces  with  whom  he  after- 
wards attacked  the  insurgents.  After  this  last  reinforcement, 
the  gentlemen,  as  I'orster's  cavalry  were  called,  lost  all  hopes  of 
surprising  Newcastle.  About  the  same  time,  however,  a  beam  of 
success  which  attended  their  arms,  might  be  said  just  to  glimmer 
and  disappear.  This  was  the  exploit  of  a  gentleman  named 
Lancelot  Errington,  who,  by  a  dexterous  stratagem,  contrived  to 
surprise  the  small  castle,  or  fort,  upon  Holy  Island,'  which  might 
have  been  useful  to  the  insurgents  in  maintaining  their  foreign 
communication.  But  before  Errington  could  receive  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  men  and  provisions,  the  governor  of  Berwick  de- 
tached a  party  of  thirty  soldiers,  and  about  fifty  volunteers,  who, 
crossing  the  sands  at  low  water,  attacked  the  little  fort,  and  car- 
ried it  sword  in  hand.  Errington  was  woimded  and  taken  prisoner, 
but  afterwards  made  his  escape. 

This  disappointment,  with  the  news  that  troops  were  advancing 
to  succour  Newcastle,  decided  Forster  and  his  followers  to  unite 
themselves  with  the  Viscoimt  Kenmure  and  the  Scottish  gentle- 
men engaged  in  'the  same  cause.  The  English  express  found 
Kenmure  near  Hawick,  at  a  moment  when  his  little  band  of 
about  two  hundred  men  had  almost  determined  to  give  up  the 
enterprise.  Upon  receiving  Forster's  communication,  however, 
they  resolved  to  join  him  at  Rothbury. 

On  the  1 9th  of  October,  the  two  bodies  of  insurgents  met  at 
Rothbury,  and  inspected  each  other's  military  state  and  equip- 
ments, with  the  anxiety  of  mingled  hope  and  apprehension.  The 
general  character  of  the  troops  was  the  same,  but  the  Scots 
seemed  the  best  prepared  for  action,  being  mounted  on  strong, 
hardy  horses,  fit  for  the  charge,  and,  though  but  poorly  disci- 
plined, were  well  armed  with  the  basket-hilted  broadswords,  then 
common  throughout  Scotland.  The  EngUsh  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  mounted  on  fleet  blood-horses,  better  adapted 
for  the  race-course  and  huuting-field  than  for  action.  There  was 
among  them  a  great  want  of  war-saddles,  curb-bridles,  and,  above 
all,  of  swords  and  pistols ;  so  that  the  Scots  were  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  men  so  well  equipped  for  flight,  and  so  imper- 

■  "  Lindisfame,"  about  eight  miles  S.G.  of  Berwick,  "  was  called  HoW 
[sland,  from  the  »anctityof  its  ancient  monastery,  and  from  its  havinj;  been  the 
Kpiscopal  neat  of  the  See  of  Durham  dorinR  the  early  ages  of  British  Chriitianity. 
It  is  not  properly  an  island,  but  rather  ascmi-isle;  for,  although  lurrounded 
bv  the  sea  at  full  tide,  the  ebb  leaves  the  sands  dry  between  it  and  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  from  which  it  is  about  thre«  miles  distant."— JVo(«,  JUar- 
mion.    Canto  it.,  staim  1 
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fectly  prepared  for  combat,  might  not,  in  case  of  an  encounter, 
take  the  safer  course,  and  leave  them  in  the  lurch.  Their  want 
of  swords  in  particular,  at  least  of  cutting  swords  fit  for  the 
cavalry  ser\'ice,  is  proved  by  an  anecdote.  It  is  said,  that  as  they 
entered  the  town  of  Wooler,  their  commanding-oiBcer  gave  the 
word — "  Gentlemen,  you  that  have  got  swords,  draw  them ;"  to 
which  a  fellow  among  the  crowd  answered,  not  irrelevantly — 
"  And  what  shall  they  do  who  liave  none  ?"  When  Forster,  by 
means  of  one  of  his  captains  named  Douglas,  had  opened  a  direct 
communication  with  Mar's  army,  the  messenger  stated  that  the 
English  were  willing  to  have  given  horses  worth  £25 — then  a 
considerable  price — for  such  swords  as  are  generally  worn  by 
Highlanders. 

It  may  be  also  here  noticed,  that  out  of  the  four  troops  com- 
manded by  Forster,  tho  two  raised  by  Lord  Derwentwater  and 
Lord  Widrington  were,  Uke  those  of  the  Scots,  composed  of  gentle- 
men, and  their  relations  and  dependents.  But  the  third  and 
fourth  troops  diflfered  considerably  from  the  others  in  their  com- 
position. The  one  was  commanded  by  John  Hunter,  who  united 
the  chai-acter  of  a  Border  farmer  with  that  of  a  contraband  trader; 
the  other  by  the  same  Douglas  whom  we  have  just  mentioned, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  and  success  in  searching 
for  arms  and  horses,  a  trade  which  he  is  said  not  to  have  limited 
to  the  time  of  the  Rebelhon.  Into  the  troops  of  these  last-named 
officers,  many  persons  of  slender  reputation  were  introduced, 
who  had  either  lived  by  smuggling,  or  by  the  ancient  Border 
practice  of  horse-lifting,  as  it  was  called.  These  hght  and  sus- 
picious characters,  however,  fought  with  determined  courage  at 
-the  barricades  of  Preston. 

The  motions  of  Kenmure  and  Forster  wei-e  now  decided  by 
the  news,  that  a  detachment  from  Mar's  army  had  been  sent 
across  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  join  them ;  and  this  requires  us  to 
return  to  the  Northern  insurrection,  which  was  now  endeavour- 
ing to  extend  and  connect  itself  with  that  which  had  broke  out  on 
the  Border.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  it  must  be  observed,  had,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Perth,  or  at  least  as  soon  as  he 
was  joined  by  a  disposable  force,  designed  to  send  a  party  over 
the  frith  into  Lothian,  who  should  encourage  the  Jacobites  in 
that  country  to  rise ;  and  he  proposed  to  confer  this  command 
upon  the  Master  of  Sinclair.  As,  however,  this  separation  of  his 
forces  must  have  considerably  weakened  his  own  army,  and  per- 
haps exposed  him  to  an  unwelcome  visit  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
Mar  postponed  his  purpose  until  he  should  be  joined  by  reinforce- 
ments.    These  were  now  pouring  fast  into  Perth. 

From  the  North,  the  Marquis  of  Himtly,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  confederacy,  joined  the  army  at  Perth  with  foot 
and  horse,  Lowlanders  and  Highlanders,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
four  thousand  men.  The  Earl-Marischal  had  the  day  before 
.brought  up  his  own  power,  oonnsting  of  about  eighty  horse.   The 
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arrival  of  these  noblemen  brought  some  seeds  of  dissension  into 
the  camp.  Marischal,  so  unlike  the  wisdom  of  his  riper  years, 
with  the  indiscretion  of  a  very  young  man,  gave  just  offence  to 
Huntly,  by  endeavouring  to  deprive  him  of  a  part  of  his  follow- 
ing. 

The  occasion  was  this :  The  MacPhersons,  a  very  stout,  hardy 
clan,  who  are  called  in  Gaelic  MacVourigh,  and  headed  by  Cluny 
MacPherson,  held  some  possessions  of  the  Gordon  family,  and 
therefore  naturally  placed  themselves  under  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly's  banner  on  the  present  occasion,  although  it  might  bo 
truly  said,  that  in  general  they  were  by  no  means  the  most  tract- 
able vassals.  Marischal  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  this  Clan- 
Vourigh  to  place  themselves  under  his  command  instead  of  that 
of  Huntly,  alleging,  that  as  the  MacPhersons  always  piqued 
themselves  on  being  a  distinguished  branch  of  the  great  confede- 
racy called  Clan-Chattan,  so  was  he,  by  his  name  of  Keith,  the 
natural  chief  of  the  confederacy  aforesaid.  Mar  is  said  to  have 
yielded  some  countenance  to  the  claim,  the  singularity  of  which 
affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  matters  with  which  these  insur- 
gents were  occupied.  The  cause  of  Mar's  taking  part  in  such  a 
debate  was  alleged  to  be,  the  desire  which  he  had  to  lower  the 
estimation  of  Htmtly's  power  and  numbers.  The  MacPhersons, 
however,  considered  the  broad  lands  which  they  held  of  the 
Gordon  as  better  reason  for  rendering  him  their  allegiance,  than 
the  etymological  arguments  urged  by  the  Earl- Marischal,  and  re- 
fused to  desert  the  banner  under  which  they  had  come  to  tho 
field. 

Another  circumstance  early  disgusted  Huntly  with  an  enter- 
prise in  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  any  thing,  and  which 
placed  in  peril  a  princely  estate,  and  a  ducal  title.  Besides  about 
three  squadrons  of  gentlemen,  chiefly  of  his  own  name,  well 
mounted  and  well  armed,  he  had  brought  into  the  field  a  squad- 
ron of  some  fifty  men  strong,  whom  he  termed  Light  Horse, 
though  totally  unfit  for  the  service  of  petite  guerre  which  that 
name  implies.  A  satirist  describes  them  as  consisting  of  great 
lubberly  fellows,  in  bonnets,  without  boots,  and  mounted  on 
long-tailed  little  ponies,  with  snaffle  bridles,  tho  riders  being 
mucn  the  bigger  animals  of  the  two  ;  and  instead  of  pistols,  those 
horsemen  were  armed  with  great  iiisty  muskets,  tied  on  their 
backs  with  ropes.  These  uncouth  cavaliers  excited  a  degree  of 
mirth  and  ridicule  among  the  more  civilised  southern  gentry; 
wliich  is  not  surprising,  any  more  than  that  both  the  men,  and 
Huntly,  their  commander,  felt  and  resented  such  uncivil  treat- 
nienfr-— a  feeling  which  was  gradually  increased  into  a  disinclina- 
tion to  the  cause  in  which  they  had  received  the  indignity. 

Besides  these  Northern  forces.  Mar  also  expected  many  power- 
ful succours  from  the  north-west,  which  comprehended  the  tribes 
termed,  during  that  insurrection,  by  way  of  excellence.  The 
Clans.     The  chiefs  of  these  families  had  readily  agreed  to  hold 
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the  rendezvous  which  had  been  settled  at  the  hunting  match  ol 
Braemar ;  but  none  of  them,  save  Glengarry,  were  very  hasty  in 
recollecting  their  promise.  Of  this  high  chief  a  contemporary 
says,  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  he  had  more  of  the  hon, 
the  fox,  or  the  bpar,  in  his  disposition ;  for  he  was  at  least  as 
crafty  and  rough  as  he  was  courageous  and  gallant.  At  any  rate, 
both  his  faults  and  virtues  were  consistent  with  his  character, 
which  attracted  more  admiration  than  that  of  any  other  engaged 
in  Mar's  insurrection.  He  levied  his  men,  and  marched  to  the 
braes  of  Glenorchy,  where,  after  remaining  eight  days,  he  was 
joined  by  the  Captain  of  Clanranald,  and  Sir  John  MacLean ; 
who  came,  the  one  with  the  MacDonalds  of  Moidart  and  Arisaig; 
the  other  with  a  regiment  of  his  own  name,  from  the  Isle  of  Mull. 
A  detachment  of  these  clans  commenced  the  war  by  an  attempt 
to  surprise  the  garrison  at  Inverlochy.  They  succeeded  in  taking 
some  outworks,  and  made  the  defenders  prisoners,  but  failed  in 
their  attack  upon  the  place,  the  soldiers  being  on  their  guard. 

Still,  though  hostilities  were  in  a  manner  begim,  these  western 
levies  were  far  from  complete.  Stewart  of  Appin,  and  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  would  neither  of  them  move ;  and  the  Breadalbane 
men,  whose  assistance  had  been  promised  by  the  singular  Earl 
of  that  name,  were  equally  tardy.  There  was  probably  little  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  those  clans  who  were  near  neighbours  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  some  of  them  Campbells,  to  displease 
that  powerful  and  much-respected  nobleman.  Another  mighty 
limb  of  the  conspiracy,  lying  also  in  the  north-western  extre- 
mity of  Scotland,  was  the  Earl  of  Seaforth,  chief  of  the  Mac- 
Kenzies,  who  could  bring  into  the  field  from  two  to  three  thousand 
men  of  his  own  name,  and  that  of  MacRae,  and  other  clans  de- 
pendent upon  him.  But  he  also  was  prevented  from  taking  the 
field  and  joining  Mar,  by  the  operations  of  the  Earl  of  Suther- 
land, who,  taking  the  chief  command  of  some  of  the  northern 
clans  disposed  to  favour  Government — as,  the  Monroes,  imder 
their  chief,  Monro  of  Foulis  ;  the  MacKays,  tmder  Lord  Rae  ;  the 
numerous  and  powerful  clan  of  Grant,  along  with  his  own  follow- 
ing— had  assembled  a  little  army,  with  which  he  made  a  demon- 
stration towards  the  bridge  of  Alness.  Thus,  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  himdred  men,  Sutherland  was 
80  stationed  on  the  verge  of  Seaforth's  coimtry,  that  the  latter 
chief  could  not  collect  his  men,  and  move  southward  to  join  Mar, 
without  leaving  his  estates  exposed  to  ravage.  Seaforth  prepared 
to  move,  however,  so  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit,  for 
while  he  faced  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  with  about  eighteen 
hundred  men,  he  sent  Sir  John  MacKenzie  of  Coull  to  possess 
himself  of  Inverness,  Brigadier  Macintosh,  by  whom  it  was  oc- 
cupied for  James  VIII.,  having  moved  southward  to  Perth. 

Thus,  from  one  circumstance  or  another,  the  raising  of  the 
western  clans  was  greatly  delayed ;  and  Mar,  whose  plan  it  was 
Dot  to  attempt  any  thing  till  he  should  have  collected  the  whole 
in.  G 
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lorce  together  which  he  could  possibly  expect,  was,  or  thought 
himself,  obliged  to  remain  at  Perth,  long  after  he  had  assembled 
an  army  sufficient  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  force  his 
way  into  the  southern  part  of  Scotland,  where  the  news  of  his 
success,  and  the  Duke's  defeat  or  retreat,  together  with  the  hope 
of  plunder,  would  have  decided  those  tardy  western  chieftains, 
who  were  yet  hesitating  whether  they  should  join  him  or  not. 
Mar,  however,  tried  to  influence  them  by  arguments  of  a  different 
nature,  such  as  he  had  the  power  of  offering ;  and  despatched 
General  Gordon  to  expedite  these  levies,  with  particular  instruc- 
tions to  seize  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  castle  at  Inverary,  and 
the  arms  understood  to  be  deposited  there.  There  was  afterwards 
supposed  to  be  some  personal  spleen,  in  the  Earl's  thus  beginning 
direct  hostilities  against  his  great  opponent ;  but  it  must  be  said, 
to  the  honour  of  the  rebel  general,  that  he  resolved  not  to  set  the 
example  of  beginning  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  therefore  di- 
rected, that  though  General  Gordon  might  threaten  to  bum  the 
castle  at  Inverary,  he  was  on  no  account  to  proceed  to  such  ex- 
tremity without  farther  orders.  His  object  probably  was,  besides 
«,  desire  to  possess  the  arms  said  to  be  in  the  place,  to  effect  a 
complete  breach  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  clans  in  his 
vicinity,  which  must  have  necessarily  been  attended  with  great 
diminution  of  the  Duke's  influence.  We  shall  see  presently  how 
far  this  line  of  policy  appears  to  have  succeeded. 

During  the  currency  of  these  events,  Mar  received  informa- 
tion of  the  partial  rising  which  had  taken  place  in  Northumber- 
land, and  the  disposition  to  similar  movements  which  showed  it- 
self in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  these  tidings  would  have  induced  him  at  length  to  burst  from 
the  sort  of  confinement,  in  which  the  small  body  commanded  by 
Argyle  retained  so  superior  an  army.  If  Mar  judged  that  the 
troops  under  his  command,  assembled  at  Perth,  were  too  few  to 
attack  a  force  which  they  more  than  doubled,  there  remained  a 
plan  of  manoeuvring  by  which  he  might  encounter  Argyle  at  a  yet 
greater  advantage.  He  might  have  commanded  General  Gordon, 
when  he  had  collected  the  western  clans,  who  could  not  amount 
to  fewer  than  four  thousand  men,  instead  of  amusing  himself  at 
Inverary,  to  direct  their  course  to  the  fords  of  Frew,  by  which 
the  river  Forth  may  be  crossed  above  Stirling,  and  near  to  its 
source.  Such  a  movement  would  have  menaced  the  Duke  from 
the  westward,  while  Mar  himself  might  have  advanced  againsJ 
hijn  from  the  north,  and  endeavoured  to  possess  himself  of  Stir- 
ling bridge,  which  was  not  very  strongly  guarded.  The  insurgent 
cavalry  of  Lord  Kenmure  could  also  have  co-operated  in  such  a 
plan,  by  advancing  from  Dimifries  towards  Glasgow,  and  tlireat- 
ening  the  west  of  Scotland.  It  is  plain  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
saw  the  danger  of  being  thus  cut  off  from  the  western  counties, 
where  Government  had  many  zealous  adherents ;  for  he  ordered 
up  five  hundred  men  from  Glasgow  to  join  his  camp  at  Stirling ; 
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and  on  the  24th  of  September,  commanded  all  the  regiments  ol 
fencibles  and  volmiteers  in  the  west  of  Scotland  to  repair  to  Glas- 
gow, as  the  most  advantageous  central  point  from  which  to  pro- 
tect the  country,  and  cover  his  own  encampment ;  and  established 
garrisons  at  the  village  of  Drymen,  and  also  in  several  gentle- 
men's houses  adjacent  to  the  fords  of  Frew,  to  prevent  or  retard 
any  descent  of  the  Highlanders  into  the  Low  Country  by  that 
pass.  But  the  warlike  habits  of  the  Highlanders  were  greatly 
superior  to  tliose  of  the  raw  Lowland  levies,  whom  they  would 
probably  have  treated  with  little  ceremony. 

Nevertheless,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  far  from  adopting  a  plan  so 
decisive,  resolved  to  afford  support  to  Kenmure  and  Forster,  by 
his  original  plan  of  marching  a  detachment  to  their  assistance, 
instead  of  moving  his  whole  force  towards  the  Lowlands.  This, 
he  conceived,  might  be  sufficient  to  give  them  the  aid  and  protec- 
tion of  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  and  enable  them  to  strengthen 
and  increase  their  numbers,  whilst  the  measure  allowed  him  to 
remain  undisturbed  at  Perth,  to  await  the  final  result  of  his  in- 
trigues in  the  Highlands,  and  those  which  he  had  commenced  at 
the  Court  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  There  were  many  and 
obvious  dangers  in  making  the  proposed  movement.  A  great 
inlet  of  the  sea  was  to  be  crossed  ;  and  if  the  passage  was  to  be 
attempted  about  Dimfermline  or  Inverkeithing,  where  the  Forth 
was  less  broad,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  bustle  of  collecting 
boats,  and  the  march  of  the  troops  which  were  to  form  the  de- 
tachment, might  give  warning  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  of  what  was 
intended,  who  was  likely  to  send  a  body  of  his  dragoons  to  sur- 
prise and  cut  off  the  detachment  on  their  arrival  at  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forth.  On  the  other  hand,  to  attempt  the  passage 
over  the  lower  part  of  the  frith,  where  vessels  were  more  nume- 
rous, and  could  be  assembled  with  less  observation,  was  to  expose 
the  detachment  to  the  uncertainties  of  a  passage  of  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  across,  which  was  guarded  by  men-of-war,  with 
their  boats  and  launches,  to  which  the  officers  of  the  customs  at 
every  seaport  had  the  most  strict  orders  to  transmit  intelligence 
of  whatever  movement  might  be  attempted  by  the  rebels.  Upon 
a  choice  of  difficulties,  however,  the  crossing  of  the  frith  from 
Pittenweem,  Crail,  and  other  towns  situated  to  the  eastward  on 
the  Fife  coast,  was  determined  on. 

The  trooj)s  destined  for  the  adventure  were  Mar's  own  regi- 
ment, as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  the  Farquharsons,  and  others 
from  the  banks  of  the  Dee — that  of  the  Macintoshes — those  of 
Lords  Strathmore,  Nairne,  and  Lord  Charles  Murray,  all  High- 
landers, excepting  Lord  Strathmore's  Lowland  regiment.  They 
made  up  in  all  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  men ;  for  in 
the  rebel  army  the  regiments  were  weak  in  numbers,  Mar  hav- 
ing gratified  the  chiefs,  by  giving  each  the  commission  of  colonel, 
and  allowing  him  the  satisfaction  to  form  a  battalion  out  of  his 
own  foUowei's,  however  few  in  number. 
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The  intended  expedition  was  arranged  with  some  address. 
Considerable  parties  of  horse  traversed  Fifeshire  in  various 
directions,  proclaiming  James  VIII.,  and  levying  the  cess  of  the 
county,  though  in  very  different  proportions  on  those  whom  they 
accounted  friends  or  enemies  to  their  cause,  their  demands  upon 
the  latter  being  both  larger,  and  more  rigorously  enforced.  These 
movements  were  contrived  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Whigs, 
and  that  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  by  various  rumours,  tending  to 
conceal  Mar's  real  purpose  of  sending  a  detachment  across  the 
frith.  For  the  same  purpose,  when  their  intention  could  be  no 
longer  concealed,  the  English  men-of-war  were  deceived  concern- 
ing the  place  where  the  attempt  was  to  be  made.  Mar  threw 
troops  into  the  castle  of  Burntisland,  and  seemed  busy  in  collect- 
ing vessels  in  that  little  port.  The  armed  ships  were  induced  by 
these  appearances  to  slip  their  cables,  and,  standing  over  to 
Burntisland,  commenced  a  cannonade,  which  was  returned  by 
the  rebels  from  a  battery  which  they  had  constructed  on  the 
outer  port  of  the  harbour,  with  little  damage  on  either  side. 

By  these  feints  Mar  was  enabled  to  get  the  troops,  designed  to 
form  the  expedition,  moved  in  secrecy  down  to  Pittenweem,  the 
Ely,  Crail,  and  other  small  ports  so  numerous  on  that  coast.  They 
were  placed  under  the  command  of  Macintosh  of  Borlum,  already 
mentioned,  commonly  called  Brigadier  Macintosh,  a  Highland 
gentleman,  who  was  trained  to  regular  war  in  the  French  service. 
He  was  a  bold,  rough  soldier,  but  is  stated  to  have  degraded  the 
character  by  a  love  of  plunder  which  would  have  better  become  a 
lower  rank  in  the  army.  But  this  may  have  been  a  false  or  ex- 
aggerated charge. 

The  English  vessels  of  war  received  notice  of  the  design,  or 
observed  the  embarkation  from  their  topmasts,  but  too  late  to 
offer  effectual  interruption.  They  weighed  anchor,  however,  at 
flood-tide,  and  sailed  to  intercept  the  flotilla  of  the  insurgents. 
Nevertheless,  they  only  captured  a  single  boat,  with  about  forty 
Highlanders.  Some  of  the  vessels  were,  however,  forced  back  to 
the  Fife  coast,  from  which  they  came ;  and  the  boats  which  bore 
Lord  Strathmore's  Lowland  regiment,  and  others  filled  with 
Highlanders,  were  forced  into  the  island  of  May,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Forth,  where  they  were  blockaded  by  the  men-of-war. 
The  gallant  young  Earl  intrenched  himself  on  the  island,  and 
harangued  his  followers  on  the  fidelity  which  they  owed  to  the 
cause ;  and  undertook  to  make  his  own  faith  evident,  by  exposing 
his  person  wherever  the  peril  should  prove  greatest,  and  account- 
ing it  an  honour  to  die  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  for  whom 
he  had  taken  arms.  Blockaded  in  an  almost  desert  island,  this 
yoimg  nobleman  had  the  additional  difficulty  of  subduing  quar- 
rels and  jealousies  betwixt  the  Highlanders  and  his  own  followers 
from  Angus.  These  dissensions  ran  so  high,  that  the  Lowlanders 
resolved  to  embrace  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  island  with 
their  small  craft,  and  leave  the  Highlanders  to  their  i&te.     The 
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proposal  was  rejected  by  Strathmore  with  ineffable  disdain,  nor 
would  he  leave  his  very  unpleasant  situation,  till  the  change  of 
winds  and  waves  afforded  him  a  fair  opportunity  of  leading  all 
who  had  been  sharers  in  liis  misfortune  in  safety  back  to  the  coast 
they  sailed  from.  ■ 

Mean  time,  the  greater  part  of  the  detachment  designed  for 
the  descent  upon  Lothian,  being  about  sixteen  hundred  men,  suc- 
ceeded in  their  desperate  attempt,  by  landing  at  North  Berwick, 
Aberlady,  Gulan,  and  other  places  on  the  southern  shores  of  the 
frith,  from  whence  they  marched  upon  Haddington,  where  they 
again  formed  a  junction,  and  refreshed  themselves  for  a  night, 
tiU  they  should  learn  the  fate  of  their  friends  who  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared. We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether  Macintosh 
had  any  precise  orders  for  his  conduct  when  he  should  find  him- 
self in  Lothian.  The  despatches  of  Mar  would  lead  us  to  infer 
that  he  had  instructions,  which  ought  to  have  directed  his  march 
instantly  to  the  Borders,  to  imite  himself  with  Kenmure  and  For- 
ster.  But  he  must  have  had  considerable  latitude  in  his  orders, 
since  it  was  almost  impossible  to  frame  them  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  meet,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  might  be  placed,  and  much  must  have,  of  course,  been 
intrusted  to  his  own  discretion.  The  surprise,  however,  was 
great,  even  in  the  Brigadier's  own  little  army,  when,  instead  of 
marching  southward,  as  they  had  expected,  they  were  ordered  to 
face  about  and  advance  rapidly  on  the  capital. 

This  movement  Mar  afterwards  termed  a  mistake  on  the  Bri- 
gadier's part.  But  it  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  informa- 
tion which  Macintosh  received  from  friends  in  Edinburgh,  that 
the  capital  might  be  occupied  by  a  rapid  marcb,  before  it  could 
be  relieved  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  was  lying  thirty  miles  off. 
The  success  of  such  a  surprise  must  necessarily  have  given  great 
eclat  to  the  arms  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  more  solid  advan- 
tages of  obtaining  large  supplies  both  of  arms  and  money,  and  ot 
intercepting  the  communication  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
the  south.  It  is  also  probable,  that  Macintosh  might  have  some 
expectation  of  an  insurrection  taking  place  in  Edinburgh,  on  the 
news  of  his  approach.'  But,  whatever  were  his  hopes  and  mo- 
tives, he  marched  with  his  small  force  on  the  metropolis,  14th 
October,  1715,  and  the  movement  excited  the  most  universal 
alarm. 

The  Lord  Provost,  a  gentleman  named  Campbell,  was  a  man 
of  sense  and  activity.  The  instant  that  he  heard  of  the  High- 
landers having  arrived  at  Haddington,  he  sent  information  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  and  arming  the  city  guard,  trained  bands,  and 

'  I.«ckhart  and  a  number  of  the  gentry  who  would  have  supported  V.ae- 
Intosh,  were  unapprized  of  his  expedition  ;  and  the  moment  the  authorities  at 
Edinburgh  heard  of  his  landing,  they  sent  a  party  of  militia  horse,  who  appre- 
hended Lockhart  and  lodged  nim  in  the  castle,  by  which  means  the  otbeia 
were  overawed,  and  remained  quiet.— Lockhart  Papert,  vol.  i.,  p.  ^. 
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volunteers,  took  such  precautions  as  he  cculd  to  defend  the  city, 
which,  though  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  was  far  from  being 
tenable  even  against  a  coup-de-main.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  fore- 
seeing all  the  advantages  which  the  insurgents  would  gain  even 
from  the  temporary  possession  of  the  capital,  resolved  on  this,  as 
on  other  occasions,  to  make  activity  supply  the  want  of  numbers. 
He  mounted  two  hundred  infantry  soldiers  on  country  horses, 
and  uniting  them  with  three  hundred  chosen  dragoons,  placed 
himself  at  their  head,  and  made  a  forced  march  from  Stirling 
to  relieve  Edinburgh.  This  he  accomplished  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  entered  the  West  Port  of  Edinburgh  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  just  about  the  same  moment  that  Macintosh  had  reached 
the  place  where  Piershill  barracks  are  now  situated,  within  a 
mile  of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  city.  Thus  the  metropolis,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  prey  for  the  first  occupant,  was  saved  by  the 
promptitude  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  His  arrival  spread  universal 
joy  among  the  friends  of  Government,  who,  from  something  re- 
sembling despair,  passed  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  hope  and 
triumph.  The  town  had  been  reinforced  during  the  day  by  vari- 
ous parties  of  horse  miUtia  from  Berwickshire  and  Mid- Lothian, 
and  many  volunteers,  whom  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's 
arrival  greatly  augmented,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber which  attended  him,  as  of  the  general  confidence  reposed 
in  his  talents  and  character. 

The  advancing  enemy  also  felt  the  charm  communicated  by 
the  Duke's  arrival ;  but  to  them  it  conveyed  apprehension  and 
dismay,  and  changed  their  leader's  hopes  of  success  into  a  desire 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  small  detachment,  respecting  which 
he  was  probably  the  more  anxious  that  the  number  of  the  Duke's 
forces  were  in  all  likelihood  exaggerated,  and  besides  consisted 
chiefly  of  cavalry,  respecting  whom  the  Highlanders  entertained 
at  that  time  a  superstitious  terror.  Moved  by  such  considera- 
tions, and  tiiming  off  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  at  the  place  called 
Jock's  Lodge,  JBrigadier  Macintosh  directed  his  march  upon 
Leith,  which  he  entered  without  opposition.  In  the  prison  of  that 
place  he  found  the  forty  men  belonging  to  his  own  detachment 
wlio  had  been  taken  during  the  passage,  and  who  were  now  set  at 
liberty.  The  Highlanders  next  took  possession  of  such  money 
and  provisions  as  they  found  in  the  Custom  House.  After  these 
preliminaries,  they  marched  across  the  drawbridge,  and  occupied 
the  remains  of  a  citadel,  built  by  Oliver  Cromwell  during  the 
period  of  his  usurpation.  It  was  a  square  fort,  with  five  demi- 
bastions  and  a  ditch  ;  tlie  gates  were  indeed  demolished,  but  the 
ramparts  were  tolerably  entire,  and  the  Brigadier  lost  no  time  in 
barricading  all  accessible  places  with  beams,  planks,  carts,  and 
barrels,  filled  with  stones  and  other  similar  materials.  The  ves- 
sels in  the  harbour  supplied  them  with  cannon,  which  they  plant- 
ed on  the  ramparts,  and  prepared  themselves  as  well  as  circura- 
Blances  aflmitted  for  a  desperate  defence. 
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Earlv  next  morning,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  presented  himself 
before  the  fortified  post  of  the  Highlanders,  with  his  three  hun- 
dred dragoons,  two  hundred  infantry,  and  about  six  hundred 
new-levied  men,  militia,  and  volunteers ;  among  the  latter  class 
were  seen  several  clergymen,  who,  in  a  war  of  this  nature,  did 
not  consider  their  sacred  character  inconsistent  with  assuming 
arms.  The  Duke  summoned  the  troops  who  occupied  the  citadel 
to  surrender,  under  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  and  declared, 
that  if  they  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  bringing  up  can- 
non, or  killed  any  of  his  men  in  attempting  a  defence,  he  would 
give  them  no  quarter.  A  Highland  gentleman,  named  Kinackin, 
answered  resolutely  from  the  ramparts,  "  That  they  laughed  at 
his  summons  of  surrender — that  they  were  ready  to  abide  his 
assault ;  as  for  quarter,  they  would  neither  give  nor  receive  it 
— and  if  he  thought  he  could  force  their  position,  he  was  wel- 
come to  try  the  experiment." 

The  Duke  having  received  this  defiance,  carefully  reconnoit- 
red the  citadel,  and  found  the  most  important  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  proposed  assault.  The  troops  must  have  advanced 
two  hundred  yards  before  arriving  at  the  defences,  and  during 
all  that  time  would  have  been  exposed  to  a  fire  from  an  enemy 
under  cover.  Many  of  those  who  must  have  been  assailants 
were  unacquainted  with  discipline,  and  had  never  seen  action  ; 
the  Highlanders,  though  little  accustomed  to  exchange  the  fire  of 
musketry  in  the  open  field,  were  excellent  marksmen  from  behind 
walls,  and  their  swords  and  daggers  were  likely  to  be  formid- 
able in  the  defence  of  a  breach  or  a  barricade,  where  the  attack 
must  be  in  some  degree  tumultuary.  To  this  was  to  be  added 
the  Duke's  total  want  of  cannon  and  mortars,  or  artillery-men 
by  whom  they  could  be  managed.  All  these  reasons  induced 
Argyle  to  postpone  an  attack,  of  which  the  result  was  so  uncer- 
tain, until  he  should  be  better  provided.  The  volunteers  were 
very  anxious  for  an  attack  ;  but  we  are  merely  told,  by  the  reve- 
rend historian  of  the  Rebellion,  tliat  when  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  the  post  of  honour,  viz.  the  right  of  leading  the  at- 
tack, was  their  just  right  as  volunteers,  it  made  them  heartily 
approve  of  the  Duke's  measure  in  deferring  the  enterprise. 
Argyle  therefore  retreated  to  Edinburgh,  to  make  better  pre- 
parations for  an  attack  with  artillery  next  day. 

But  as  Macintosh's  intention  of  seizing  on  the  capital  had 
failed,  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  abide  in  the  vicinity.  He 
left  the  citadel  of  Leith  at  nine  o'clock,  and  conducted  his  men  in 
the  most  profound  silence  along  the  sands  to  Seaton  house,i  about 

»  "  They  marched  off  by  the  head  of  the  pier  on  the  sands,  crossing  the 
mouth  of  the  river  no  deeper  tlian  to  the  knees  in  water,  and  came  safe  to  Sea- 
ton-house,  leaving  about  forty  behind  them  that  had  made  too  free  with  the 
brandy  which  they  found  in  the  Custom-house,  besides  some  stragglers  that 
lagged  in  their  march.  Several  little  odd  accidents  happened  to  them  in  that 
march,  occasioned  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  mistakes  natural  to 
attempts  of  that  nature.    When  they  came  near  Musselburgh  some  people 
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ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  a  strong  castle  belonging  to  the  Earl 
of  Winton,  surroimded  by  a  high  wall.  Here  they  made  a  show 
of  fortifying  themselves,  and  collecting  provisions,  as  if  they 
intended  to  abide  for  some  time.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  with 
his  wonted  celerity,  made  preparations  to  attack  Macintosh  in  his 
new  quarters.  He  sent  to  the  camp  at  Stirling  for  artillery-men, 
and  began  to  get  ready  some  guns  in  Edinburgh  castle,  with 
which  he  proposed  to  advance  to  Seaton,  and  dislodge  its  new 
occupants.  But  his  purpose  was  again  interrupted  by  express 
upon  express,  despatched  from  Stirling  by  General  Whetham, 
who  commanded  in  the  Duke's  absence,  acquainting  his  superior 
with  the  unpleasing  information  tliat  Mar,  with  his  whole  army, 
was  advancing  towards  Stirling,  trusting  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  destroying  the  few  troops  who  were  left  there,  and  which  did 
not  exceed  a  thousand  men. 

Upon  these  tidings  the  Duke,  leaving  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  his  small  command  under  the  order  of  General  Wightman, 
to  prosecute  the  plan  of  dislodging  the  Highlanders  from  their 
stronghold  of  Seaton,  returned  in  all  haste,  with  the  small  remain- 
der of  his  forces,  to  Stirling,  where  his  presence  was  much  called 
for.  But  before  adverting  to  events  which  took  place  in  that 
quarter,  we  shall  conduct  Macintosh  and  his  detachment  some 
days'  journey  farther  on  their  progress. 

On  Saturday,  the  1 5th  of  October,  the  environs  of  Seaton  house 
were  reconnoitred  by  a  body  of  dragoons  and  volunteers.  But 
as  the  Highlanders  boldly  marched  out  to  skirmish,  the  party 
from  Edinburgh  thought  themselves  too  weak  to  hazard  an  action, 
and  retired  towards  the  city,  as  did  the  rebels  to  their  garrison. 
On  Monday,  the  17th  of  October,  the  demonsti-ation  upon  Seaton 
was  renewed  in  a  more  serious  manner.  Lord  Rothes,  Lord 
Torphichen,  and  other  officers,  marching  against  the  house  with 
three  hundred  volunteers,  and  the  troops  which  had  been  left  by 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  dislodge  Macintosh.  But  neither  in  this 
third  attempt  was  it  found  prudent,  without  artillery,  to  attack 
the  pertinacious  mountaineers,  as  indeed  a  repulse,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  capital,  must  necessarily  have  been  attended  with 
consequences  not  to  be  rashly  risked.  The  troops  of  the  Govern- 
ment, therefore,  returned  a  third  time  to  Edinburgh,  without  hav- 

from  the  end  of  that  town  fired  upon  their  front,  but  did  no  harm  ;  yet  occa- 
sioned great  disorder  amon^  them.  At  first  thig  made  the  Highlanders  sus- 
pect all  horsemen  for  enemies;  the  consequence  of  which  was  very  unhappy 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Maloch  of  Mutreeshields,  a  gentleman  of  character  and  for- 
tune who  had  just  joined  them.  Being  on  horseback,  he  was  challenged  by  a 
Highlander;  and  unable  to  answer  in  his  language,  the  Highlander  shot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  The  Brigadier  took  what  money  he  had  upon  him,  which 
was  about  sixty  guineas,  and  left  him  ;  for  they  could  not  stay  to  bury  him. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  town,  they  were  again  alarmed  with  the  noise  of  guns 
on  the  front,  and  here  the  like  mistake  occasioned  further  mischief;  for  tak- 
ing a  party  of  their  own  men  for  enemies,  the  foremost  of  the  body  fired  upon 
them,  and  killed  a  sergeant  and  a  private,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  re- 
ipment.    They  arriTed  at  Seaton  house  about  two  in  the  mominR." — Pattsn. 

pp- 15,  IS;  RAK>r.  aa*. 
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ing  further  engaged  with  the  enemy  than  by  a  few  exchanges  of 
ahot. 

Macintosh  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  give  his  opponent 
an  opportunity  of  attacking  him  again  in  his  present  position.  He 
had  sent  a  letter  to  General  Forster,  which,  reaching  the  gentle- 
men engaged  in  that  unadvised  expedition,  while  they  were  de- 
liberating whether  they  should  not  abandon  it,  determined  them 
to  remain  in  arms,  and  unite  themselves  with  those  Highlanders, 
who  had  crossed  the  frith  at  such  great  risk,  in  order  to  join 
them.  Forster  and  Kenmure,  therefore,  returned  an  answer  to 
Macintosh's  communication,  proposing  to  meet  his  forces  at 
Kelso  or  Coldstream,  as  should  be  most  convenient  for  him, — 
Such  letters  as  the  Brigadier  had  received  from  Mar,  since  pass- 
ing the  Forth,  as  well  as  the  tenor  of  his  former  and  original 
instructions,  directed  him  to  form  a  junction  with  the  gentlemen 
engaged  on  the  Borders  ;'  and  he  accepted  accordingly  of  their 
invitation,  and  assigned  Kelso  as  the  place  of  meeting.  His  first 
march  was  to  the  village  of  Longformachus,  which  he  reached 
9n  the  evening  of  the  1 9th  of  October.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that,  in  the  course  of  their  march,  they  passed  Hermandston,  the 
seat  of  Dr.  Sinclair,  which  Macintosh,  with  some  of  the  old  vin- 
dictive Highland  spirit,  was  extremely  desirous  to  have  burned, 
in  revenge  of  the  death  of  young  Hepburn  of  Keith.  He  was 
dissuaded  from  this  extreme  course,  but  the  house  was  plundered 
by  Lord  Naime's  Highlanders,  who  were  active  agents  in  this 
species  of  punishment.  Sir  William  Bennet  of  Grubet,  who  had 
occupied  Kelso  for  the  Government,  with  some  few  militia  and 
volunteers,  learning  that  fifteen  hundred  Highlanders  were 
advancing  against  him  from  the  eastward,  while  five  or  six  hun- 
dred horse,  to  which  number  the  united  forces  of  Kenmure  and 
Forster  might  amount,  were  marching  downwards  from  the  Che- 
viot mountains,  relinquished  his  purpose  of  defending  Kelso ;  and, 
abandoning  the  barricades,  which  lie  had  made  for  that  purpose, 
retired  to  Edinburgh  with  his  followei-s,  carrying  with  him  the 
greater  part  of  the  arms  which  he  had  provided. 

The  cavalry  of  Forster  and  Kenmure,*  marching  from  Wooler, 
arrived  at  Kelso  a  few  hours  before  the  Highlanders,  who  set 
out  on  the  same  morning  from  Dunse.  The  Scottish  part  of  the 
horse  marched  through  Kelso  without  halting,  to  meet  with  Mac- 
intosh at  Ednam-bridge,  a  compliment  which  they  conceived 
due  to  the  gallantry  with  which,  through  many  hazards,  the 

•  Before  departing  from  the  Citadel  at  Leith,  "  they  sent  off  a  boat  with  an 
express  to  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  acquaint  him  with  their  proceedings.  As  soon 
as  the  boat  went  off,  they  discharged  one  of  their  cannons  after  her,  to  make 
the  men  of  war  imagine  her  an  enemy  to  the  rebels.  Nor  did  that  stratagem 
fail,  but  fully  answered  the  design  ;  the  boat  escaped  unpursued,  and  returned 
to  them  agam  with  letters  from  the  Karl,  and  new  orders  about  three  hours  be- 
fore they  left  Seaton-house."— Patten,  n.  14. 

*  The  Southrons  halted  on  the  moor  before  they  entered  Kelso,  when  they 
appointed  their  officers,  and  "  to  each  troop  they  assigned  two  captains,  being 
the  only  way  the?  had  to  obl)«;e  so  many  gentlemen  "— Patte.v,  ji.  3!) 
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Brigadier  and  his  Highlanders  had  advanced  to  their  succour. 
The  united  forces,  when  mustered  at  Kelso,  were  found  to  amount 
to  about  six  hundred  horse  and  fourteen  hundred  foot,  for  Mac- 
intosh had  lost  some  men  by  desertion.  They  then  entered  the 
to^vn  in  triumph,  and  possessed  themselves  of  such  arms  as  Sir 
William  Bennet  had  left  behind  him.  They  proclaimed  James 
VIII.  in  the  market-place  of  this  beautiful  town,  and  attended  ser- 
vice '  (the  oificers  at  least)  in  the  Old  Abbey  Church,  where  a 
non-juring  clergyman  preached  a  sermon  on  hereditary  right,  the 
text  being,  Deut.  xxi.  17,  The  right  of  the  first-born  is  Ais.*  The 
chiefs  then  held  a  general  council  on  the  best  mode  of  following 
out  the  purposes  of  their  insurrection.  There  were  two  lines  of 
conduct  to  choose  betwixt,  one  of  which  was  advocated  by  the 
Scottish  gentlemen,  the  other  by  the  insurgents  from  the  north 
of  England. 

According  to  the  first  plan  of  operations,  it  was  proposed  that 
their  united  forces  should  move  westward  along  the  Border,  oc- 
cupying in  their  way  the  towns  of  Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Glasgow 
itself.  They  expected  no  resistance  on  either  of  these  points, 
which  their  union  with  Macintosh's  troops  might  not  enable  them 
to  overcome.  Arrived  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  they  proposed  to 
open  the  passes,  which  were  defended  chiefly  by  militia  and  vo- 
lunteers, to  the  very  considerable  force  of  the  Argyleshire  clans, 
which  were  already  assembled  under  General  Gordon.  With  the 
Earl  of  Mar's  far  superior  army  in  front,  and  with  the  force  of 
Macintosh,  Kenmure,  and  Forster  upon  his  left  flank  and  in  his 
rear,  it  was  conceived  impossible  that,  with  all  his  abilities,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  could  persevere  in  maintaining  his  important 
post  at  Stirling  ;  there  was  every  chance  of  his  being  driven 
entirely  out  of  the  "  ancient  kingdom,"  as  Scotland  was  fondly 
called. 

This  plan  of  the  campaign  had  two  recommendations.  In  the 
first  place,  it  tended  to  a  concentration  of  the  rebel  forces,  which, 

'  "  AH  the  Lords  that  were  Protestants,"  says  the  preacher  himself,  "  with  a 
vast  multitude  attended  ;  it  was  very  agreeable  to  see  how  decently  and  reve- 
rently the  very  common  Highlanders  behaved,  and  answered  the  responses 
according  to  the  Rubric,  to  the  shame  of  many  that  pretend  to  more  polite 
breeding."— Fatten,  p.  40. 

*  "  The  preacher  on  this  occision  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Patten,  minister 
of  Allandale,  Northumberland,  the  historian  of  this  Rebellion,  and  who  some 
time  afterwards  found  weighty  reasons  for  adopting  a  different  set  of  conduct 
and  opinions.  '  Whilst  1  continued,'  says  he,  '  amongst  those  unfortunate 
gentlemen,  whose  principles  were  once  my  own,  I  looked  no  further  than 
esteeming  what  I  had  done  the  least  part  of  my  guilt ;  but  no  sooner  was  I  re- 
moved into  the  custody  of  a  messenger,  and  there  closely  confined,  where  I  had 
leisure  to  reflect  upon  my  past  life  (and  especially  that  of  engaging  in  the  He- 
bellionr)  than  a  great  many  scruples  offered  themselves  to  my  consideration.' 
Having  called  in  the  aid  of  Dr.  Cannon,  a  clergyman,  *  a  man  of  singular  good 
temper  and  literature,'  to  satisfy  himself  on  the  scruples  of  conscience,  our 
historian  adds,  '  from  thence  I  began  to  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to 
make  all  the  reparation  I  could  for  the  injury  I  had  done  the  Government ; 
and,  as  the  first  thing  in  that  way,  /  became  an  evidence  for  the  King ;  which 
I  am  far  from  being  ashamed  of,  let  what  calumny  will  follow."' — Preface  to 
hit  Hiitorii,  4-c 
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separated  as  they  were,  and  divided  through  the  kingdom,  had 
hitherto  been  either  checked  and  neutralized  like  that  of  Mar 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  fairly  obliged  to  retreat  and  shift  for 
safety  from  the  forces  of  the  Government,  as  had  been  the  fate  on 
Foi-ster  and  Kenmure.  Secondly,  the  basis  on  which  the  scheme 
rested  was  fixed  and  steady.  Mar's  army,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Gordon  with  the  clans,  on  the  other,  were  bodies  of  troops  exist- 
ing and  in  arms,  nor  was  there  any  party  in  the  field  for  the  Go- 
vernment, of  strength  adequate  to  prevent  their  forming  the  pro- 
posed junction. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  English  insurgents  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  wish  to  follow  an  opposite  course,  and  carry 
the  war  again  into  England,  from  which  they  had  been  so  lately 
obliged  to  retreat.  Their  proposal  had  at  first  a  bold  and  spirited 
appearance,  and  might,  had  it  been  acted  upon  with  heart  and 
unanimity,  have  had  a  considerable  chance  of  success.  The  dra- 
goons and  horse  which  had  assembled  at  Newcastle  under  Gene- 
ral Carpenter,  were  only  a  thousand  strong,  and  much  fatigued 
with  forced  marches.  Reinforced  as  the  insurgents  were  with 
Macintosh  and  his  infantry,  they  might  have  succeeded  by  a 
sudden  march  in  attacking  Carpenter  in  his  quarters,  or  fighting 
him  in  the  field ;  at  all  events,  their  great  superiority  of  numbers 
would  have  compelled  the  English  general  either  to  hazard  an 
action  at  very  great  disadvantage,  or  to  retreat.  In  either  case, 
the  Northumbrian  gentlemen  would  have  remained  masters  of 
their  native  province,  and  might  have  made  themselves  masters 
of  Newcastle,  and  interrupted  the  coal  trade ;  and,  finally,  the 
great  possessions  and  influence  of  Lord  Derwentwater  and  others 
would  have  enabled  them  to  add  to  their  force  as  many  infantry 
as  they  might  find  means  of  arming,  without  which,  the  gentry 
who  were  in  arms  could  only  be  considered  as  a  soul  without  a 
body,  or  a  hilt  without  a  blade.  But  Forster  and  his  friends 
would  not  agree  to  a  measure  which  had  so  much  to  recommend 
it,  but  lost  time  in  empty  debates,  remaining  at  Kelso  from  the 
2'2d  to  the  '27th  of  October,  until  it  became  impossible  to  put  the 
plan  in  execution.  For  they  learned,  that  while  they  were  deli- 
berating. General  Carpenter  was  acting ;  and  his  little  army,  being 
reinforced  and  refreshed,  was  now  advanced  to  Wooler,  to  seek 
them  out  and  give  them  battle. 

Forster  and  the  English  officers  then  insisted  on  another 
scheme,  which  should  still  make  England  the  scene  of  the  cam- 
paign. They  proposed  that,  eluding  the  battle  which  General 
Carpenter  seemed  willing  to  offer,  they  should  march  westward 
along  the  middle  and  west  Borders  of  Scotland,  till  they  could 
turn  southward  into  Lancashire,  where  they  assured  their  Scot- 
tish confederates  that  their  friends  were  ready  to  rise  in  num- 
bers, to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  men  at  least,  which  would 
be  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  march  to  London  in  defiance  ol 
all  opposition. 
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Upon  this  important  occasion  the  insurgents  gave  a  decided 
proof  of  that  species  of  ci'edulity  which  disposes  men  to  receive, 
upon  very  slight  evidence,  such  tidings  as  flatter  their  hopes  and 
feelings,  and  which  induced  Addison  to  term  the  Jacobites  of 
that  period  a  race  of  men  who  live  in  a  dream,  daily  nourished 
by  fiction  and  delusion,  and  whom  he  compares  to  the  obstinate 
old  knight  in  Rabelais,  who  every  morning  swallowed  a  chimera 
for  breakfast. 

The  Scottish  gentlemen,  and  Lord  Winton  in  particular,  were 
not  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  their  Southern  friends,  nor  do 
they  appear  to  have  been  participant  of  their  sanguine  hopes  of  a 
general  rising  in  Lancashire ;  accordingly,  they  strongly  opposed 
the  movement  in  that  direction.  All,  therefore,  which  the  rebels, 
in  their  divided  councils,  were  able  to  decide  upon  with  cer- 
tainty, was  to  move  westward  along  the  Border,  a  course  which 
might  advance  them  equally  on  their  road,  whether  they  should 
finally  determine  to  take  the  route  to  the  west  of  Scotland  or  to 
Lancashire.  We  must  refer  to  a  future  part  of  this  history  for 
the  progress  and  ultimate  fate  of  this  ill-starred  expedition. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  remains  inactite  at  PeHh — his  Resolution  to 
inarch  upon  Stirling — his  Advance,  Abandonment  of  the  Plan, 
and  Return  to  Perth — Surprisal  of  a  Jacobite  Detachment  at 
Dunfermline — Argyle  joined  by  Reinforcements — Mar  also  join- 
ed by  Seaforth,  General  Gordon,  toith  the  Clans  of  the  West,  and 
Breadalbane — Both  Armies,  being  now  fully  reitlforced,  have  no 
further  pretext  for  postponing  Active  Operations. 

[1715.] 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Earl  of  Mar's  arm}*,  which  must 
be  considered  as  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  insurrection.  Since 
his  occupation  of  Perth,  Lord  Mar  had  undertaken  little  wliich 
had  the  appearance  of  military  enterprise.  His  possession  even 
of  Fifeshire  and  Kinross  had  been  in  some  degree  contested  by 
the  supporters  of  Government.  The  Earl  of  Rothes,  with  a  few 
dragoons  and  volunteers,  had  gan-isoned  his  own  house  of  Lesly, 
near  Falkland,  and  was  active  in  han-assing  those  parties  of  horse 
which  Mar  sent  into  the  country  to  proclaim  James  VIII.,  and 
levy  the  cess  and  public  taxes.  Upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
(28th  September)  he  surprised  Sir  Thomas  Bruce,  while  in  the 
act  of  making  the  proclamation  in  the  town  of  Kinross,  and  car- 
ried him  off  a  prisoner.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  retained  possession 
of  his  garrison  till  Mar's  army  became  very  strong,  when  he  was 
obliged  to  withdraw  it.  But  Mar  continued  to  experience  oc- 
Ci.sional  checks,  even  in  the  military  promenadne  in  which  bo 
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employed  the  gentlemen  who  composed  his  cavalry.  It  is  true, 
these  generally  arose  from  nothing  worse  than  the  loose  discipUne 
observed  by  troops  of  this  condition,  their  carelessness  in  mount- 
ing guards,  or  in  other  similar  duties,  to  which  their  rank  and 
liabits  of  life  had  not  accustomed  them. 

The  only  important  manoeuvre  attempted  by  the  Earl  of  Mar, 
was  the  expedition  across  the  frith  under  Brigadier  Macintosh, 
of  which  the  details  are  given  in  the  last  chapter.  Its  conse- 
quences were  such  as  to  force  the  General  himself  mto  mea- 
sures of  immediate  activity,  by  which  he  had  not  hitherto  seemed 
much  disposed  to  distinguish  himself,  but  which  became  now 
inevitable. 

It  happened  that,  on  the  second  day  after  Macintosh's  depar- 
ture from  Fife,  a  general  review  of  the  troops  in  Perth  was  held 
in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  and  the  Earl-Marischal's  brother, 
James  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Field-Marshal  Keith,)  galloped 
along  the  line,  disseminating  some  of  those  favourable  reports 
which  were  the  growth  of  the  day,  and,  as  one  succeeded  as  fast 
as  another  dropped,  might  be  termed  the  fuel  which  supplied  the 
fire  of  the  insurrection,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  bellows  which 
kept  it  in  excitation.  The  apocryphal  tidings  of  this  day  were,  that 
Sir  William  Wyndham  had  surprised  Bristol  for  King  James  III., 
and  that  Sir  William  Blacket  had  taken  both  Berwick  and  New- 
castle— intelligence  received  by  the  hearers  with  acclamations, 
which,  if  it  had  been  true,  were  no  less  than  it  deserved. 

But  from  these  visions  the  principal  persons  in  the  insurrec- 
tion were  soon  recalled  to  sad  realities.  A  meeting  of  the  noble- 
men, chiefs  of  clans,  and  commanders  of  corps,  was  summoned, 
and  particular  care  taken  to  exclude  all  intruders  of  inferior 
rank.  To  this  species  of  council  of  war  Mar  announced,  with  a 
dejected  countenance,  that  Brigadier  Macintosh,  having,  con- 
trary to  his  orders,  thrown  himself  into  the  citadel  of  Leith, 
was  invested  there  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  He  laid  before  them 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  Brigadier,  which  stated  that 
a  few  hours  would  determine  his  fate,  but  that  he  was  determined 
to  do  his  duty  to  the  last.  The  ^^Titer  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sion that  cannons  aiKl  mortars  were  about  to  be  brought  against 
him.  The  Earl  of  Mar  said  that  he  gave  the  detachment  up  for 
lost,  but  suggested  it  might  be  possible  to  operate  a  diversion  in 
its  favour,  by  making  a  feint  towards  Stirling.  The  proposal  was 
seconded  by  General  Hamilton,  who  said  that  such  a  movement 
might  possibly  do  good,  and  could  produce  no  harm. 

The  movement  being  determined  upon.  Mar  marched  with  a 
large  body  of  foot  to  Auchterarder,  and  pushed  two  squadrons  of 
horse  as  far  forward  as  Dunblane,  which  had  the  appearance  of 
a  meditated  attack  upon  Stirling.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  General  Hamilton,  that  the  foot  should  have  taken 
possession  of  a  defile  which  continues  the  road  from  the  northern 
•md  of  Stirling  bridge  through  some  low  and  marshy  ground,  and 
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«8  called  the  Long  Causeway.  The  rebels  being  in  possession  ol 
this  long  and  narrow  pass,  it  would  have  been  as  difficult  for 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  have  got  at  them  as  it  was  for  them  to 
reach  him.  And  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  bridge  itself  with 
the  small  force  he  possessed,  must  have  added  to  Argyle's  diffi- 
culties, and  afforded  General  Gordon,  and  the  western  clans  who 
were  by  this  time  expected  to  be  at  Dunbarton,  full  opportunity 
to  have  advanced  on  Stirling  by  Drymen  and  the  Loch  of  Mon- 
teith,  keeping  possession,  during  their  whole  march,  of  high  and 
hilly  grounds  fit  for  the  operations  of  Highlanders.  In  this 
manner  the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  have  been  placed  between 
two  fires,  and  must  have  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being  cut  off 
from  the  reinforcements  which  he  anxiously  expected  from  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  from  the  west  of  Scotland. 

Against  this  very  simple  aud  effective  plan  of  the  campaign, 
Mar  had  nothing  to  object  but  the  want  of  provisions;  in  itself 
a  disgrace  to  a  general  who  had  been  quartered  so  long  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  and  at  the  end  of  autumn, 
when  the  farm-yards  are  full,  without  having  secured  a  quantity 
of  meal  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his  army  for  a  few  days. 
General  Hamilton  combated  this  objection,  and  even  demonstrat- 
ed that  provisions  were  to  be  had ;  and  Mar  apparently  acquiesced 
in  his  reasoning.  But  having  come  with  the  infantry  of  his  army 
as  far  as  Ardoch,  the  Earl  stopped  short,  and  refused  to  permit 
the  movement  on  the  Long  Causeway  to  be  made,  alleging  that 
Marischal  and  Linlithgow  had  decided  against  the  design.  It 
seems  probable,  that,  as  the  affair  drew  to  a  crisis.  Mar,  the 
more  that  military  science  was  wanted,  felt  his  own  ignorance 
the  more  deeply,  and,  afraid  to  attempt  any  course  by  which  he 
might  have  controlled  circumstances,  adopted  every  mode  of 
postponing  a  decision,  in  the  hope  they  might,  of  themselves,  be- 
come favourable  in  the  long  run. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  Mar's  march  to  Auchterarder 
and  Dunblane  had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  recalled  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  to  his  camp  at  Stirling,  leaving  a  few  of  his  ca- 
valry, with  the  militia  and  volunteers,  to  deal  with  Macintosh 
and  his  nimble  Highlanders,  who  escaped  out  of  their  hands, 
first  by  their  defence  of  Seaton,  and  then  by  their  march  to  Kelso. 
Argyle  instantly  took  additional  defensive  measures  against  Mar, 
by  barricading  the  bridge  of  Stirling,  and  breaking  down  that 
which  crosses  the  Teith  at  the  village  of  Doune.  But  his  presence 
90  near  his  antagonist  was  sufficient  to  induce  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
retreat  with  his  whole  force  to  his  former  quarters  at  Perth,  and 
wait  the  progress  of  events. 

These  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis.  With  Maclntosli's 
detachment  Mar  had  now  no  concern  :  they  were  to  pursue  their 
good  or  evil  destiny  apart.  The  Earj  ot  Mar  had  also  received  a 
disagreeable  hint,  tliat  the  excursions  by  which  he  usea  to  supply 
himself  with  funds,  as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  terror  of  his  arms, 
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nere  not  without  inconvenience.  A  detachment  of  about  four- 
score horse  and  three  hundred  Highland  foot,  chiefly  followers 
of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  was  sent  to  Dunfermline  to  raise  the 
cess.  The  direct  road  from  Perth  to  Dunfermline  is  considerably 
shorter,  but  the  troops  had  orders  to  take  the  route  by  Castle- 
Campbell,  which  prolonged  the  journey  considerably,  for  no  ap- 
parent purpose  save  to  insult  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  garrison  there, 
by  marching  in  their  view.  When  the  detachment  arrived  at 
Dunfermline,  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  who  commanded  tlae  High- 
landers, conducted  them  into  the  old  abbey,  which  is  strongly 
situated,  and  there  placed  a  sentinel.  He  took  up  his  own  quar- 
ters in  the  town,  and  placed  a  sentinel  there  also.  The  com- 
Viander  of  the  horse.  Major  Graham,  took  tlie  ineffectual  precau- 
tion of  doing  the  same  at  the  bridge,  but  used  no  fm-ther  means 
to  avoid  surprise.  The  gentlemen  of  the  squadron  sought  each 
his  personal  accommodation,  with  their  usual  neglect  of  disci- 
pline, neither  knowing  with  accuracy  where  they  were  to  find 
their  horses,  nor  fixing  on  any  alarm-post  where  they  were  to 
rendezvous.  Their  officers  sat  down  to  a  bottle  of  wine.  During 
all  this  scene  of  confusion,  the  Honourable  Colonel  (afterwards 
Lord)  Cathcart,  was  Ijing  without  the  town,  with  a  strong  party 
of  cavalry,  and  obtaining  regular  information  from  liis  spies  with- 
in it. 

About  five  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  October,  he  entered 
the  town  with  two  parties  of  his  di-agoons,  one  moimted  and  the 
other  on  foot.  The  surprisal  was  complete,  and  the  Jacobite 
cavaliers  suffered  in  proportion ;  several  were  killed  and  wound- 
ed, and  about  twenty  made  prisoners,  whose  loss  was  the  more 
felt,  as  they  were  all  gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  considerable 
proprietors.  The  assailants  lost  no  tune  in  their  enterprise,  and 
retreated  as  speedily  as  they  entered.  The  neighboiu-hood  of 
the  Highland  infantry  in  the  Abbey  was  a  strong  reason  for  des- 
patch. This  slight  affair  seemed  considerable  in  a  war  which  had 
been  as  yet  so  little  marked  by  miUtary  incident.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  prisoners  at  Stirling,  and  the  list  of  their  names,  gave 
eclat  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  tactics,  and  threw  disparagement  on 
those  of  Mar.  On  the  other  side,  stories  were  circulated  at  Perth 
of  the  loss  which  Cathcart  had  sustained  in  the  action,  with  ru- 
mours of  men  buried  in  the  night,  and  horses  returned  to  Stirling 
without  their  riders.  This  account,  however  fabulous,  was  re- 
ceived with  credit  even  by  those  who  were  engaged  at  Dunferm- 
line ;  for  the  confusion  ha\ing  been  general,  no  one  knew  what 
was  the  fate  of  his  comrade.  But  in  very  deed,  the  whole  return 
of  casualties  on  Colonel  Cathcart's  side  amounted  to  a  dragoon 
hurt  in  the  cheek,  and  a  horse  wounded.  This  little  affair  waa 
made  the  subject  of  songs  and  pasquils  in  the  army  at  Perth, 
which  increased  the  Marquis  of  Himtly's  disgust  at  the  enterprise. 
By  this  time  three  regiments  of  infantry,  and  Evans's  dragoons, 
had  joined  the  Duke  of  Argyle,   who  now  felt  himself  strong 
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enough  to  make  detachments,  without  the  fear  of  weakening  hii 
own  position,  A  battalion  of  foot  was  sent  to  Kilsythe,  along 
with  a  detachment  of  dragoons,  who  were  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  troops  of  Forster  and  Kenraure,  in  case  the  whole,  or  an5 
part  of  them,  should  resolve  to  penetrate  into  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  was  also  on  the  point  of  being  joined  by  the 
last  reinforcements  which  he  could  expect,  the  non-arrival  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  the  cause,  or  at  least  the  apology,  for  his 
inactivity.  The  various  causes  of  delay  had  been  at  length  re- 
moved in  the  following  manner.  Seaforth,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, was  confronted  by  Lord  Sutherland  with  his  own  follo\ving, 
and  the  Whig  clans  of  Grant,  Monro,  Ross,  and  others.  But 
about  the  same  time  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  was  joined  by  Sir 
Donald  MacDonald  of  Skye,  with  seven  hundred  of  his  own 
clan,  and  as  many  MacKinnons,  Chisholms,  and  others,  as  raised 
the  total  number  to  about  four  thousand  men.  The  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  finding  this  force  so  much  stronger  than  what  he 
was  able  to  bring  against  it,  retreated  to  the  Bonar,  a  strait  of  the 
sea  dividing  Ross-shire  from  Sutherland,  and  there  passed  to  his 
own  side  of  the  ferry.  Seaforth,  now  unopposed,  advanced  to 
Inverness,  and  after  leaving  a  garrison  there,  marched  to  Perth 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Mar,  to  whose  insurrectionary  army  his  troops 
made  a  foi*midable  addition. 

The  clans  of  the  West  were  the  only  reinforcements  which 
Mar  had  now  to  expect ;  but  these  were  not  only  considerable 
from  their  numbers,  but  claimed  a  peculiar  fame  in  arms  even 
over  the  other  Highlanders,  both  from  their  zeal  for  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  their  distinguished  bravery.  But  Mar  had  clogged 
General  Gordon,  who  was  to  bring  up  this  part  of  his  forces,  with 
a  commission  which  would  detain  him  some  time  in  Argyleshire. 
His  instructions  directed  him  especially  to  take  and  garrison  the 
castle  of  Inverary,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
The  clans,  particularly  those  of  Stewart  of  Appin,  and  Cameron 
of  Lochiel,  though  opposed  to  the  Duke  in  political  principles, 
respected  his  talents,  and  had  a  high  regard  for  his  person  as  an 
individual,  and  therefore  felt  reluctance  at  entering  upon  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  him  by  attacking  his  castle.  Those  chiefs 
hung  back  accordingly,  and  delayed  joining.  When  Glengarry 
and  Clanronald  had  raised  their  clans,  they  liad  fewer  scruples. 
During  this  time,  Campbell  of  Finab  was  intrusted  with  the  difiS- 
cult  task  of  keeping  the  assailants  in  play  until  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  should  receive  his  expected  reinforcements  from  Ireland. 
He  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Islay,  the  Duke's  younger 
brother.  By  the  assistance  of  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auchin- 
breck,  about  a  thousand  men  were  assembled  to  defend  Inverary, 
when  four  or  five  thousand  appeared  in  arms  before  it.  A  sort 
of  treaty  was  entered  into,  by  which  the  insurgent  clans  agreed 
U>  withdraw  from  the  country  of  Arcyle ;  with  which  purpose, 
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descending  Sti-athfillan,  they  marched  towai'ds  Castle-Drummond, 
which  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Perth,  and  within  an  easy  march  of 
Mar's  headquarters.' 

One  important  member  of  the  insurrection  must  also  be  men- 
tioned. This  was  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  the  same  unrelenting 
statesman  who  was  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.  He 
had  been  employed  by  King  William  in  1 689  to  achieve,  by  dint 
of  money,  the  settlement  and  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and 
now,  in  his  old  age,  he  imagined  his  interest  lay  in  contribut- 
ing to  disturb  them.  When  cited  to  appear  at  Edinburgh  as  a 
saspected  person,  he  procured  a  pathetic  attestation  tinder  the 
hand  of  a  physician  and  clergjTnan,  in  which  the  Earl  was  de- 
scribed as  an  infirm  man,  overwhelmed  with  all  the  evils  that 
wait  on  old  age.^  None  of  his  infirmities,  however,  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  Earl  of  Mar's  summons,  on  the  very  day 
after  the  certificate  is  dated.  Breadalbane  is  supposed  to  have 
received  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who 
knew  the  only  terms  on  which  he  could  hope  for  his  favour.  But 
for  a  long  time  the  wily  Earl  did  nothing  decisive,  and  it  was 
believed  that  he  entertained  a  purpose  of  going  to  Stirhng,  and 
reconciling  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  the  head  of  the  elder 
branch  of  his  house.  This,  however,  Breadalbane  did  not  do ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  appeared  in  the  town  of  Perth,  where  the 
singular  garb  and  peculiar  mannei-s  of  tliis  extraordinary  old 
chief  attracted  general  attention.  He  possessed  powers  of  satiri- 
cal observation  in  no  common  degree ;  and  seemed  to  laugh  inter- 
nally at  whatever  he  saw  which  he  considered  as  ridiculous,  but 
without  suffering  his  countenance  to  betray  his  sentiments,  except 
to  vei'y  close  observers.'  Amidst  the  various  difficulties  of  the 
insurgents,  his  only  advice  to  them  was,  to  procure  a  printing 
press,  and  lose  no  time  in  issuing  gazettes. 

Mar  took  the  hint,  whether  given  in  jest  or  earnest.     He  sent 

'  "  The  prcserring  the  town  of  Inverary,"  says  Patten,  "  was  a  considerable 
piece  of  service;  for,  had  the  rebels  been  master  of  that  important  pass,  they 
might  have  poured  in  their  men  either  towards  Glasgow,  or  into  the  shire  of 
Ayr,  and  must  hare  been  fought  with  perhaps  to  disadvantage,  as  things  then 
Btood,  or  they  would  have  joined  the  rebels  in  the  North  of  England,  at  their 
pleasure."— P.  180. 

*  "We,  Mr.  John  Murray,  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Perth,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Comrie,  Minister  at  Kenmore,  do,  upon  soul  and  conscience,  testify  and  de- 
clare, that  John,  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  an  old  infirm  man  of  four-score  years 
of  age,  is  much  troubled  with  coughs,  rheums,  defluctions,  and  other  maladici 
and  infirmities  which  usually  attend  old  age;  that  he  is  much  subject  to  the 
gravel  and  stitches,  and  that  at  this  present,  and  for  some  time  by-gone,  he 
complains  of  pains  in  his  back,  &c. ;  and  the  stitches  in  his  sides  hare  been  so 
Tiolent,  that  notwithstanding  of  his  great  age,  there  was  a  necessity  for  blood- 
ing him,  which  has  not  yet  removed  them,  and  he  is  so  ill  that  he  cannot 
travel  from  this  to  Edinburgh  without  apparent  danger  of  his  health  and  life." 
Skned  as  above,  at  Tayraouf  h,  I!)th  Sept.,  171.5.  On  the  day  following  Bread- 
albane arrived  at  Logierait. — Original  Letters  in  tM  Appendix  to  the  Second 
Kditton  of  Rar's  Uittory,  1746,  p.  417. 

*  "He  is  of  a  fair  complexion,  and  has  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard,  is  as 
cunning  as  a  fox,  wise  as  a  serpent,  and  as  slippery  as  an  eeL" — Mackav* 
Mtmoirt 

UI.  H 
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to  Aberdeen  for  a  printing  press,  in  order  to  lose  no  time  in 
diffusing  intelligence  more  w'dely  by  tliat  comprehensive  organ 
of  information.  It  wns  placed  under  the  management  of  Robert 
Freebairn,  one  of  the  printers  for  the  late  Queen  Anne,  whose 
principles  had  led  him  to  join  the  insurgent  army.  He  was 
chiefly  employed  in  extending  by  his  art  the  delusions  through 
means  of  which  the  insurrection  had  been  originally  excited, 
and  was  in  a  great  measure  kept  afloat.  It  is  a  strong  example 
of  tliis,  that  while  Mar  actually  knew  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
Foreter  and  Kenmure,  with  the  auxiliary  party  of  Highlandera 
under  Macintosh ;  yet  it  was  boldly  published  that  they  were 
masters  of  Newcastle,  and  carried  all  before  them,  and  that  the 
Jacobites  around  London  had  taken  arms  in  such  numbers,  that 
King  George  had  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from  the  metropolis. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane  was  so  frank 
^n  affording  the  rebels  his  military  support,  which  was  very  exten- 
sive and  powerful,  as  in  imparting  his  advice  how  to  make  an 
impression  on  the  public  mind  by  means  of  the  press.  His  own 
age  excused  him  from  taking  the  field ;  and  it  is  probable,  his 
experience  and  sagacious  observation  discovered  little  in  their 
counsels  which  promised  a  favourable  result  to  their  enterprise, 
though  supported  certainly  by  a  very  considerable  force  in  arms. 
A  body  of  his  clan,  about  four  or  five  hundred  strong,  command- 
ed by  the  Earl's  kinsman,  Campbell  of  Glendarule,  joined  the 
force  under  General  Gordon ;  but  about  four  hundred,  who  had 
apparently  engaged  in  the  enterprise  against  Inverary,  and  were 
embodied  for  that  purpose,  dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  own 
homes  afterwards  without  joining  Mar. 

The  whole  force  being  now  collected  on  both  sides,  it  seemed 
inevitable,  that  the  clouds  of  civil  war,  which  had  been  so  long 
lowering  on  the  horizon,  should  now  burst  in  storm  and  tempest 
on  the  devoted  realm  of  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  LXX. 

ilotires  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  for  undertaking  the  Insurrection — 
Causes  which  devolved  the  Command  of  the  Army  upon  htm — 
Interception  of  Supplies  of  Arms  and  Ammunition  destined  for 
the  Jacobite  Army — Addresses  to  the  Cheralicr  de  St.  Geonje 
and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  sent  from  the  Army  at  Perth — Dissatis- 
faction amfing  some  of  the  Principal  Men  in  Mar^s  Army — 
Plans  of  Mar — March  of  Mar  from  Perth,  and  of  Argyle  from 
Stirling — the  Armies  come  in  sight  of  each  other  near  Vunblanr 
— Mar's  Council  of  War — Battle  of  Sheriffmuir. 

[1715.] 

I  HAVE  delayed  till  this  point  in  the  Scottish  history  som« 
attempt  to  investigate  the  causes  and  conduct  of  the  Rebcllioa, 
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and  to  explain,  if  possible,  the  supineness  of  the  insurgent  genei-al 
and  chiefs,  who,  having  engaged  in  an  attempt  so  desperate,  and 
raised  forces  so  considerable,  should  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
months,  have  advanced  little  farther  in  their  enterprise  than  they 
had  done  in  the  first  week  after  its  commencement. 

If  we  review  the  Earl  of  Mar's  conduct  from  beginning  to  end, 
we  are  led  to  "the  conclusion,  that  the  insurrection  of  1715  was 
as  hastily  as  rashly  undertaken.  It  does  not  appear  that  Mar 
was  in  communication  on  the  subject  with  the  court  of  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George  previous  to  Queen  Anne's  death.  That 
event  found  him  at  liberty  to  recommend  himself  to  the  favour  of 
King  George,  and  show  his  influence  with  the  Highland  cliiefs, 
by  procuring  an  address  of  adhesion  from  them,  of  a  tenor  aa 
loyal  as  his  own.  These  offers  of  service  being  rejected,  as  we 
have  already  said,  in  a  harsh  and  an  affronting  manner,  made  the 
fallen  Minister  conclude  that  his  niin  was  detei-mined  on  ;  and  his 
private  resentment,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would  have 
fallen  to  the  grornid  ineffectual  and  harmless,  lighted  unhappii} 
amongst  those  combustibles,  which  the  general  adherence  to  the 
exiled  family  had  prepared  in  Scotland. 

When  Mar  arrived  in  Fifeshire  from  London,  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  possessed  of  £100,000  in  money, — instnictions  from 
the  Pretender,  under  his  own  hand,  and  a  commission  appoint- 
ing him  lieutenant-general,  and  commander-in-chief  of  his  forces 
in  Scotland.  But  though  these  rumours  were  scattered  in  the 
public  ear,  better  accounts  allege,  that  ill  the  commencement  of 
the  undertaking,  Mar  did  not  pretend  to  assume  any  authority 
over  the  other  noblemen  of  his  own  rank,  or  produce  any  other 
token  from  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  than  his  portrait.  A  good 
deal  of  pains  were  taken  to  parade  a  strong-box,  said  to  inclose 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  belonging  to  the  Eai'l  of  Mar ;  but 
it  was  not  believed  to  contain  treasure  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  £3000,  if,  indeed,  it  held  so  much.  As  to  the  important 
point  of  a  general  to  command  in  chief,  the  scheme,  when  ori- 
ginally contemplated  at  the  Court  of  St.  Gprmains,  turned  upon 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  landing  in  England,  and  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick in  Scotland,  whose  well  known  talents  were  to  direct  tlie 
whole  affair.  After  commencing  his  insurrection,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Mar  did  the  utmost,  by  his  agents  in  Lorraine, 
to  engage  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chevalier  ;  and  the  unex- 
pected success  of  his  enterprise,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  and  the 
great  power  he  had  been  able  to  assemble,  were  well  calculated 
to  recommend  him  to  confidence.  In  the  mean  time,  it  was  ne- 
cessary there  should  be  a  general  to  execute  the  duties  of  the 
office  ad  interim.  Mar  offered,  as  I  have  told  )  ou,  the  command 
to  the  Duke  of  Athole,  who  refused  to  be  connected  with  the 
affair.  Huntly,  from  his  power  and  rank  in  possession  and  expec- 
tation, might  have  claimed  the  supreme  authority,  but  his  religion 
'^as  an  obstacle.     Seaforth  lay  distant,  and  was  late  in  coming 
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up.  The  claims  of  these  great  nobles  being  set  aside,  there  was 
nothing  so  natural  as  that  Mar  himself  should  assume  the  com- 
mand of  an  insurrection,  which  would  never  have  existed  with- 
out his  instigation.  He  was  acceptable  to  the  Highlanders,  as 
having  been  the  channel  through  which  the  bounty  of  the  late 
Queen  Anne  had  been  transmitted  to  them  ;  and  had  also  parti- 
sans, from  his  liberality  to  certain  of  the  Lowland  nobles  who  had 
joined  him,  whose  estates  and  revenues  were  not  adequate  to 
their  rank,  a  circumstance  which  might  be  no  small  cause  for 
their  rushing  into  so  ruinous  an  undertaking.  Thus  Mar  assum- 
ed the  general's  truncheon  which  chance  offered  to  his  hand, 
because  there  was  no  other  who  could  pretend  to  it. 

Like  most  persons  in  his  situation,  he  was  not  inclined  to  dis- 
trust his  own  capacity  for  using  to  advantage  the  power  which 
he  had  almost  fortuitously  become  possessed  of ;  or,  if  he 
nourished  any  doubt  upon  this  subject,  he  might  consider  his 
military  charge  to  be  but  temporary,  since,  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct,  it  appears  he  expected  from  France  some  person 
whose  trade  had  been  war,  and  to  whom  he  might  with  honour 
resign  his  office.  Such  an  expectation  may  account  for  the  care 
with  which  the  Jacobite  commander  abstained  from  offensive  ope- 
rations, and  for  his  anxious  desire  to  augment  his  army  to  the 
highest  point,  rather  than  to  adventure  it  upon  the  most  promis- 
ing enterprise. 

It  is  probable  Mar  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  military 
authority,  in  which  he  must  have  met  with  some  embarrassment, 
when  he  found  himself  confirmed  in  it  by  Ogilvie  of  Boyne,  an 
especial  messenger  from  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who, 
greatly  flattered  by  the  favourable  state  of  affairs  m  Scotland, 
conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Mar  in  form,  that  command,  which 
he  had  so  long  exercised  in  point  of  fact,  and  it  was  said,  brought 
a  patent,  raising  him  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Mar.  Of  the  last 
honour,  little  was  known,  but  the  commission  of  Mar  as  genei-al 
was  read  at  the  head  of  every  corps  engaged  in  the  insurrection. 

It  might  be  matter  of  wonder  that  the  vessel  which  brought 
over  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  bearer  of  this  commission,  had  not  been 
freighted  with  men,  money,  or  provisions.  The  reason  appears 
to  have  been,  that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  previously 
expended  all  the  funds  he  could  himself  command,  or  which  he 
could  borrow  from  foreign  courts  favourable  to  his  title,  in  equip- 
ping a  considerable  number  of  vessels  designed  to  sail  from 
Havre-de-Grace  and  Dieppe,  with  large  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  the  Earl  of  Stair,  having  speedily  discovered 
the  destination  of  these  supplies,  remonstrated  with  the  Court 
of  France  upon  proceedings  so  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  ;  and  Sir  George  Byng,  with  a  squadron  of  men-of-war, 
blockaded  the  ports  of  France,  with  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
vessels  if  they  should  put  to  sea.  The  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
immediately  gave  orders  to  the  inspectors  oi  naval  affairs  to  pre- 
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vent  the  arming  and  sailing  of  the  vessels  intended  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Thus  the  supplies  designed 
for  the  insurgents  were  intercepted,  and  the  whole  expense 
which  had  been  laid  out  upon  the  projected  expedition  was  en- 
tirely lost.  This  affords  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  exiled 
Prince  could  send  little  to  his  partisans  in  Scotland,  unless  in 
the  shape  of  fair  words  and  commissions. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men embarked  in  his  enterprise,  although  disappointed  in  these 
sanguine  expectations  under  which  it  had  been  undertaken,  and 
in  finding  that  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  prudence  of  his 
successor  in  power,  would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  foreign 
assistance,  were  yet  desirous  to  receive  that  species  of  encourage- 
ment which  might  be  derived  from  seeing  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  which  they  had  drawn 
together  in  his  name  and  quan-el.  An  address,  therefore,  was 
made  to  King  James  VIII.,  as  he  was  termed,  praying  him  to 
repair  to  Scotland,  and  to  encourage,  by  his  personal  presence, 
the  flame  of  loyalty,  which  was  represented  as  breaking  out  in 
every  part  of  that  kingdom,  pledging  the  lives  and  honour  of  the 
subscribers  for  his  personal  security,  and  insisting  on  the  favour- 
able effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  their  undertaking,  by  his 
placing  himself  at  its  head.  Another  address  was  drawn  up  to 
the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  praying  him,  if  he  was  not  pleased 
to  aid  the  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart  at  this  crisis  of  his  fate, 
that  he  would  at  least  permit  him  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
to  share  the  fate  of  his  tmsty  adherents,  who  were  in  arms  in  his 
behalf.  This  paper  had  rather  an  extraordinary  turn,  sounding 
as  if  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  been  in  prison,  and  the 
Regent  of  France  the  keeper  of  the  key.  The  addresses,  how- 
ever, were  subscribed  by  all  the  men  of  quality  at  Perth,  though 
great  was  the  resentment  of  these  proud  hidalgos,  to  find  that  the 
king's  printer,  Mr.  Robert  Freebairn,  was  permitted  to  sign  along 
with  them.  The  papers  were,  after  having  been  signed,  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  Honourable  Major  Hay,  havmg  as  his  secre- 
tary the  historian  Dr.  Abercromby,'  with  charge  to  wait  upon  the 
Chevalier  at  the  Court  of  Lorraine,  or  where  he  might  happen 
to  be,  and  ui-ge  the  desire  of  the  subscribers.  The  choice  of  the 
ambassador,  and  the  secrecy  which  was  observed  on  the  subject 
of  his  commission,  were  regarded  as  deserving  censure  by  those 
in  the  army  who  conceived  that,  the  general  welfare  being  con- 
cerned in  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  they  had  some  right  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  mode  in  which  the  negotiation  was  to  pro- 
ceed. Mar  afterwards  despatched  two  additional  envoys  on  the 
same  errand  ;  the  first  was  Sir  Alexander  Erskine  of  Alva,  who 
was  wrecked  on  his  return  ;  the  second,  an  agent  of  considerable 
acuteness,  named  Charles  Forbes. 

'  Author  of  "  The  Martial  Acliifvcments  of  the  Scots  Nation."    2  to1».  falit. 
Edin..  1711-15. 
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The  Earl  of  Mar  had  not  ascended  to  the  pitch  of  pow  er  which 
lie  now  enjoyed,  without  experiencing  the  usual  share  of  ill-will 
and  unfavourable  construction.  The  Master  of  Sinclair,  a  man 
of  a  temper  equally  shrewd  and  severe,  had  from  the  beginning 
shown  himself  dissatisfied  with  the  management  of  the  insurrec- 
tion, and  appears,  like  many  men  of  the  same  disposition,  to  have 
been  much  more  ready  to  remark  and  censure  errors  than  to 
assist  m  retrieving  them.  The  Earl  of  Huntly  seems  also  to 
have  been  disobliged  by  Mar,  and  to  have  looked  on  him  with  dis- 
like or  suspicion  ;  nor  were  the  Highlanders  entirely  disposed  to 
trust  him  as  their  general.  When  Glengarry,  one  of  their  ablest 
chiefs,  joined  the  army  at  Perth,  he  was  anxious  that  the  western 
clans  should  keep  separate  from  those  first  assembled  at  Perth, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Huntly ;  and 
it  was  proposed  to  Sinclair  to  join  in  this  sort  of  association,  by 
which  the  army  would  in  fact  have  been  effectually  sepai^ted 
into  two  parts.  Glengarry,  however,  was  dissuaded  from  this 
secession  ;  and  although  it  is  intimated,  that  in  order  to  induce 
him  to  abandon  his  design,  the  arguments  arising  from  good 
cheer  and  good  fellowship  were  freely  resorted  to,  it  is  not  the 
less  true,  that  his  returning  to  the  duty  of  a  soldier  was  an  act  of 
sober  reason. 

The  Earl  of  Mar,  amidst  his  other  duties,  having  a  wish  to  pre- 
pare a  place  of  arms  for  the  residence  of  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  on  his  expected  arrival,  made  an  attempt  to  cover  Perth 
by  fortifications,  so  as  to  place  it  out  of  danger  from  a  coup-de- 
main.  General  Hamilton  attended  to  this  duty  for  a  short  time ; 
but  afterwards  it  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  direction 
of  a  Frenchman,  who  had  been  a  dancing  and  fencing-master, 
and  whose  lines  of  defence  furnished  much  amusement  to  the 
Englisli  engineers,  who  afterwards  became  possessed  of  them. 

Before  resuming  the  narrative,  I  may  tell  you,  that  in  this 
same  eventful  month  of  October,  when  there  were  so  many  mili- 
tary movements  in  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  despatch- 
ed by  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  with  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  directions  to  land  on  the  coast  of  England.  Three  cannon 
were  fired  as  a  signal  to  the  Jacobites,  who  were  expected  to  flock 
in  numbers  to  the  shore,  the  name  of  Ormond  being  then  most 
popular  among  them.  But  the  signals  not  being  answered,  the 
vessel  bore  off,  and  returned  to  Fi-ance.  Had  the  Duke  landed, 
the  Jacobite  party  would  have  been  in  the  singular  predicament 
of  havuig  a  general  in  England,  without  an  army,  and  an  army  in 
Scotland  without  an  effective  general. 

We  now  approach  the  catastrophe  of  these  intestine  commo- 
tions ;  for  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  by  the  beginning  of  November 
received  all  the  reinforcements  which  he  had  to  expect,  though 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  had  rendered  his  task  of  forcing 
or  turning  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  position  more  easy,  or  his  own 
Hrmy  much  stronger,  by  the  time  lie  had  spent  in  inactivity.    His 
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numbers  were  indeed  augmented,  but  so  were  those  of  the  Duke, 
80  that  the  armies  bore  the  same  proportion  to  each  otlier  as  be- 
fore. This  was  a  disadvantage  to  the  Higlilanders  ;  for  where 
a  contest  is  to  take  place  betwixt  undisciphned  energy  and  the 
steadmess  of  regular  troops,  the  latter  must  always  attain  supe- 
riority in  proportion  as  their  numbers  in  the  field  increase,  and 
render  the  day  hkely  to  be  decided  by  manoeuvres.  Besides 
this,  the  army  of  Mar  sustained  a  very  great  loss  by  desertion 
during  the  time  he  lay  at  Perth.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  im- 
patience and  indolence  of  a  half-civiUzed  people,  grew  weary  aUke 
of  remaining  idle,  and  of  being  employed  in  the  labour  of  forti- 
fication, or  the  dull  details  of  ordinai-y  parade  exercise.  Many 
also  went  home  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in  safety  their  accumu- 
lation of  pay,  and  what  booty  they  had  been  able  to  find  in  the 
Lowlands.  Such  desertions  were  deemed  by  the  clans  to  be  per- 
fectly in  rule,  and  even  the  authority  of  the  chiefs  was  inadequate 
to  prevent  them. 

Neither  do  the  plans  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  seem  to  have  been 
more  distinctly  settled,  when  he  finally  determined  on  the  impor- 
tant step  of  niaking  a  movement  in  advance.  It  seems  to  have 
been  given  out,  that  he  was  to  make  three  feigned  attacks  upon 
the  Duke's  army  at  one  and  the  same  time — namely,  one  upon 
the  Long  Causeway  and  Stirling  bridge  ;  another  at  the  Abbey 
ford,  a  mile  below  Stirling  ;  and  a  third  at  the  Drip-coble,  a  ford 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  that  town.  By  appearing  on  so  many 
points  at  once,  Mar  might  hope  to  occupy  the  Duke's  attention  so 
effectually,  as  to  cross  the  river  with  his  main  body  at  the  fords 
of  Forth.  But,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyle  did  not  give  his  opponent 
time  to  make  these  movements,  it  cannot  be  known  whether  Mar 
actually  contemplated  them. 

It  Ls^  however,  certain  that  the  Earl  of  Mar  entertained  the 
general  purpose  of  reaching,  if  possible,  the  fords  of  Forth,  where 
that  river  issues  out  of  Lochard,  and  thus  passing  over  to  the 
southern  side.  To  reach  this  part  of  the  river,  required  a  march 
of  two  days  through  a  hilly  and  barren  coimtry.  Nor  were  Mar 
and  his  advisers  well  acquainted  with  the  road,  and  they  had  no 
other  guide  but  the  celebrated  freebooter,  Rob  Roy  MacGregor, 
who  they  themselves  said  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  who,  in  point 
of  fact,  was  in  constant  communication  with  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  to  whom  he  sent  intelligence  of  Mar's  motions.^  It 
was  said,  too,  that  this  outlaw  only  knew  the  fords  from  having 
passed  them  with  Highland  cattle — a  different  thing,  certainly, 
from  being  acquainted  with  them  in  a  military  point  of  view.     It 

1  "  The  period  of  the  Rebellion  aiiproachcd  soon  after  Rob  Rot  had  attained 
celebrity.  His  Jacobite  partialities  were  now  placed  in  opposition  to  his  sense 
of  the  obligations  which  he  owed  to  the  indirect  protection  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle.  But  the  desire  of  '  drowning  his  sounding  steps  amid  the  din  of  gene- 
lal  war '  induced  him  to  join  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  although  his  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  opposed  to  the  Hishland  in- 
•urgcrtn." — luiftMliirlioti  to  Hob  Iluv 
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was  probably,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  iuformatioii  whicJi  Rob 
Roy  could  give  on  this  point,  that  Mar,  in  a  letter  of  the  4th  of 
November,  complains  of  that  celebrated  outlaw  for  not  having 
come  to  Perth,  where  he  wished  much  to  have  a  meeting  with 
him. 

But  if  Mar  and  his  military  council  had  known  the  fords  of 
Forth  accurately,  still  it  was  doubtful  in  what  situation  they 
might  find  the  passes  when  they  arrived  there.  They  might 
have  been  fortified  and  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or  a 
detachment  of  his  army ;  or  they  might  be  impassable  at  this  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year,  for  they  are  at  all  times  of  a  deep  and 
impracticable  character.  Last  of  all,  before  they  could  reach 
the  heads  of  the  Forth,  Mar  and  his  army  must  have  found  the 
means  of  crossing  the  Teith,  a  river  almost  as  large  and  deep  as 
the  Forth  itself,  on  which  Ai-gyle  had  destroyed  the  bridge  of 
Doune,  which  afforded  the  usual  means  of  passage. 

Such  were  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  insurgents ;  and 
they  are  of  a  kind  which  argues  a  great  want  of  intelligence  in  a 
camp  which  must  have  contained  many  persons  from  Menteith 
and  Lennox,  well  acquainted  with  the  country  through  which 
the  Highland  army  were  to  pass,  and  who  might  have  reconnoit- 
red it  effectually,  notwithstanding  the  small  garrisons  of  west- 
country  militia  and  volunteers,  which  the  Duke  had  placed  in 
Gartartan  and  other  houses  of  strength  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aberfoil.  But  it  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  insurgents 
should  ever  march  far  enough  on  their  expedition  to  experience 
inconveniences  from  the  difficulties  we  have  pointed  out  ;  for  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  though  far  inft.,Jor  in  force,  adopted  the  soldier- 
like resolution  of  drawing  out  such  strength  as  he  had,  and  inter- 
rupting the  march  of  the  insurgents  by  fighting  them,  before  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  descending  upon  the  Forth.  For 
this  purpose,  he  called  in  all  his  garrisons  and  outposts,  and 
having  mustered  a  main  body  of  not  quite  four  thousand  men, 
he  marched  from  Stirling  towards  Dunblane,  on  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  r2th  of  November. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  the  Earl  of  Mar  had  broken  up 
from  his  quarters  at  Perth,  and  advanced  to  Auchterarder,  where 
the  infantry  were  quartered,  while  the  cavalry  found  accommo- 
dation in  the  vicinity. 

But,  during  that  night,  the  Highland  army  sufi"ored  in  its  no- 
minal strength  by  two  considerable  desertions.  The  one  was 
that  of  the  whole  clan  of  Fraser,  amounting  to  four  hundred  men. 
They  had  joined  Mar's  army  very  recently,  under  Fraser  of 
Fraserdale,  who  had  married  the  heiress  of  their  late  chieftain. 
Just  at  this  crisis,  however,  the  heir-male  of  the  family,  the 
celebrated  Fraser  of  Lovat,  arrived  in  the  north,  and  recalled  by 
his  mandate  the  clan  of  Fraser  from  the  standards  of  King 
James  VIII.,  to  transfer  them  to  those  of  George  I.  The  Frascrs, 
deeming  tlieir  duty  to  their  chief  paramount  to  that  which  they 
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twed  to  either  monarch,  and  recognising  the  right  of  the  male- 
heir  to  command  them  in  preference  to  that  of  the  husband  of 
the  heir-female,  unanimously  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  former, 
and  left  the  camp,  army,  and  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
There  will  be  occasion  to  mention  more  of  the  Frasers  hereafter. 

The  other  desertion  was  that  of  two  hundred  of  the  Earl  of 
Huntly's  Highland  followers,  who  complained  of  having  been 
unjustly  overburdened  with  what  is  called  fatigue-duty.  Thus 
diminished,  the  army,  after  having  been  reviewed  by  their  gene- 
ral, marched  off  their  ground  in  the  following  order.  The  Master 
of  Sinclair  with  the  Fifeshiro  squadron,  and  two  squadrons  of 
Huntly's  cavalry,  formed  the  advance  of  the  whole.  The  w  estern 
clans  followed,  being,  first,  the  MacDonalds,  under  their  different 
chiefs  of  Clan  Ranald,  Glengarry,  Sir  Donald  MacDonald,  Kep- 
poch,  and  Glencoe.  The  next  were  Breadalbane's  men,  with  five 
regiments,  consisting  of  the  following  clans  :  the  MacLeans,  under 
Sir  John  MacLean,  their  chief;  the  Camerons,  under  Lochiel ; 
the  Stewarts,  commanded  by  Appin  ;  and  those  who  remained  of 
Huntly's  followers  from  Strathdon  and  Glenlivet,  under  Gordon 
of  Glenbucket.  This  chosen  body  of  Highlandei-s  were  in  high 
spirits,  and  so  confident  of  success,  that  they  boasted  that  their 
division  of  Mar's  army  only  would  be  more  than  enough  to  deal 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  all  the  force  he  commanded.  Ge- 
neral Gordon  was  commander  of  the  whole  Highland  vanguard. 

The  rest  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Mar  in  person,  with  the 
assistance  of  General  Hamilton,  followed  the  advanced  division ; 
and  it  was  settled  that  the  rearguard  should  march  only  as  far  as 
Ardoch,  while  the  vanguard  should  push  forward  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Dunblane,  where  they  had  quartered  on  their  former 
march  from  Perth,  eight  miles  to  the  west  of  Ardoch,  where  the 
rear  was  to  halt. 

The  horse,  at  the  head  of  the  first  column,  were  advancing, 
according  to  their  orders,  when  a  lame  boy,  running  as  fast  as  his 
infirmity  would  permit  him,  stated  to  the  Master  of  Sinclair, 
who  commanded  the  advance,  that  he  was  sent  by  the  wife  of  the 
Laird  of  Kippendavie,  whose  husband  was  in  the  Jacobite  army, 
to  tell  the  Earl  of  Mar  that  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle  was  in  the  act 
of  marching  through  Dunblane.  The  news,  though  the  appear- 
ance of  the  messenger  excited  some  doubt,  was  entitled  to  be 
treated  with  respect.  A  reconnoitring  party  was  sent  forward, 
an  express  was  despatched  to  Mar,  who  was  six  or  seven  miles  in 
the  rear,  and  General  Gordon  anxiously  looked  around  him  to 
find  some  strong  ground  on  which  to  post  the  men.  The  river 
Allan  lay  in  their  front,  and  the  Master  of  Sinclair  proposed 
pushing  across,  and  taking  possession  of  some  farm-houses,  visible 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  gentlemen  might  find  refresh- 
ment, and  the  horses  forage.  But  General  Gordon  justly  thought 
that  tlie  passing  a  river  at  nightfall  was  a  bad  preparation  for  a 
body  of  infantry,  who  were  to  lie  out  til)  morning  in  the  open  air, 
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in  a  hard  frost,  in  the  middle  of  November.  At  lengtd  the  dis- 
pute was  temiinated,  on  two  farm-houses  being  discovered  on 
the  left  side  of  the  river,  where  the  horse  obtained  some  accom- 
modation, though  in  a  situation  in  which  they  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  a  sudden  attack,  before  they  could  have  got  out  af 
the  enclosures,  among  which  they  were  penned  up  like  cattle, 
rather  than  quartered  like  soldiers.  To  guard  against  such  a 
catastrophe,  General  Gordon  posted  advanced  guards  and  videttes< 
and  sent  out  patrols  with  the  usual  military  precautions.  Soon 
after  they  had  taken  their  quarters  for  the  night,  Lord  Southesk 
and  the  Angus-shire  cavalry  came  up,  with  the  intelhgence  that 
Mar  and  the  whole  main  body  were  following,  and  the  Earl  ac- 
cordingly appeared  at  the  bivouac  of  the  vanguard  about  nine 
o'clock  at  night. 

Fresh  intelligence  came  to  them  from  Lady  Kippendavie,  who 
seems  to  have  been  as  correct  in  her  intelligence,  and  accui-ate  in 
communicating  with  the  insurgent  army,  as  she  was  singular  in 
her  choice  of  messengers,  this  last  being  an  old  woman,  who  con- 
firmed the  tidings  of  the  enemy's  approach.  The  reconnoitring 
parties,  sent  forward  by  Sinclair,  came  in  with  news  to  the  same 
purpose. 

The  whole  of  Mar's  army  being  now  collected  together  within 
a  very  narrow  circumference,  slept  on  their  arms,  and  wrapped  in 
their  plaids,  feehng  less  inconvenience  from  the  weather,  which 
was  a  severe  frost,  than  would  probably  have  been  experienced 
by  any  other  forces  in  Europe.' 

By  daybreak,  on  Sunday,  1 3th  November,  the  insiu-gent  army 
drew  up  in  two  lines  of  battle,  on  the  plain  above  the  place 
where  they  had  spent  the  night.  They  had  not  long  assumed 
this  posture,  when  they  perceived  a  strong  squadron  of  horse 
upon  an  eminence  to  the  south  of  their  lines.  This  was  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  who,  with  some  general  officers,  had  taken  this  post  in 
advance,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  the  enemy's  position 
and  proceedings.  In  this  he  succeeded  but  imperfectly,  on  account 
of  the  swells  and  hollows  which  lay  between  him  and  Mar's  army 

In  the  mean  time,  Mar,  after  satisfying  himself  that  he  was  in 
presence  of  the  enemy,  called  a  council  of  his  nobles,  general 
officers,  chiefs  of  clans,  and  commanders  of  corps.  He  is  allowed 
on  this  occasion  to  have  made  them  a  most  animating  speech.   It 

'  "The  Duke  of  Art;Tlc  Rave  orders  that  no  tent  should  be  pitched  th.it 
oieht,  either  bv  officers  or  Boldiers;  but  the  officers,  without  distinction,  were 
ordered  to  their  xeveral  posts,  and  the  soldiers  to  lay  close  on  their  arms  all 
night,  under  certification  of  the  severest  puina,  in  case  they  did  otherwise. 
And  thus  they  lay  in  an  extreme  cold  niuht,  without  either  tent  or  cover 
nor  could  they  much  complain,  while  their  general  sat  in  a  sheep-cot,  ujjoi 
straw,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  on  the  right  of  the  army.  About  twelve  at  nighi 
his  Grace  being  informed  by  his  spies  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  what  was 
their  posture,  sent  orders  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery,  to  dis- 
tribute as  much  ammunition  to  the  forces,  as,  with  the  twenty-four  they  had 
before,  would  make  up  thirty  rounds  to  each  man  ;  which  was  done  aoconlinpiT 
t/tfuru  two  in  the  morning."— Ha«-  p.  ;i<)2 
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Bvink,  in  part,  upon  unwilluig  eai-s,  for  there  wei-e  ali-eady  several 
persons  of  consequence,  among  whom  Huntly  and  Sinclair  seem 
to  have  been  tlie  leaders,  who,  despairing  of  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  were  desirous  to  open  a  communication  with 
the'  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  order  to  learn  whether  he  had  power  to 
receive  their  submission,  and  admit  them  to  pardon  on  their 
former  footing  of  living  quietly  under  Government.  This,  how- 
ever, was  only  whispered  among  themselves ;  for  even  those  who 
entertained  such  opinions,  were  at  the  same  time  conscious  that 
the  crisis  was  come,  in  which  they  must  fight  for  peace  sword- in- 
hand,  and  that,  by  gaining  a  victory,  they  might  dictate  honour- 
able terms  ;  while,  if  they  attempted  a  retreat,  they  would  be  no 
longer  able  to  keep  their  Highland  levies  together,  or  to  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  air  of  strength  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
mand a  tolerable  capitulation. 

Wheu,  tlierefore,  the  Earl  of  Mar  reminded  his  military  audi- 
tors of  the  injustice  done  to  the  royal  EngUsh  yoke,  and  conjured 
them  not  to  let  slip  the  opportunity  which  they  had  so  long 
languished  for,  but  instantly  attack  the  enemy,  with  that  spirit 
which  their  cause  and  their  wrongs  were  calculated  to  inspire, 
his  words  awakened  a  corresponding  energy  in  the  hearers.  The 
Earl  of  Huntly  only  asked,  whether  a  battle  won  would,  in  their 
present  circumstances,  place  their  rights,  and  those  of  their 
country,  within  their  reach  ?  or,  whether  there  was  any  hope  of 
foreign  aid,  to  enable  them  to  withstand  the  arms  of  England  and 
her  allies  ?  "  All  this,"  he  said,  "  my  Lord  of  Mar  could  doubt- 
less inform  them  of,  since  he  had  lately  received  a  letter  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  which  he  desired  might  be  laid  before  the 
council." 

The  critical  circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  had  been  excited  in  the  assembly,  enabled  Mar  to  dispense 
with  attending  to  questions  which  he  might  have  found  it  difficult 
to  answer.  Gliding  over  the  interruption  given  by  Huntly,  he 
stated  to  the  council  the  question,  in  the  words,  "  Fight  or  not  1 " 
The  chiefs,  nobles,  and  officers,  answered,  with  an  universal  shout 
of  "  Fight ;"  and  their  resolution  reaching  the  two  lines,  as  they 
stood  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  was  welcomed  with  loud 
huzzas,  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bonnets,  and  a  cheerfulness  which 
seemed,  even  to  those  who  had  been  before  uncertain  and  doubt- 
ful of  the  issue,  a  sure  presage  of  speedy  victory. 

In  this  state  of  excited  feeling,  the  army  of  Mar  advanced  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  two  lines  in  which  they  stood  upon  the 
moor  were  broken  up  each  into  two  columns,  so  that  it  was  in 
four  columns  that  they  pursued  the  order  ol  their  march,  de- 
scending the  hill  which  they  had  first  occupied,  crossing  a  morass, 
which  the  hard  frost  of  the  night  before  had  rendered  passable 
for  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  and  ascending  the  opposite  height, 
from  which  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  observing  their  movements. 
The  Duke,  on  his  part,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  extremity  of  MarV 
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wing  wheel  to  the  right,  in  order  to  make  the  movement  we  have 
described,  immediately  comprehended  that  their  purpose  was  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  of  numbers,  and  attack  his 
small  force  at  once  on  the  left  flank,  and  in  front.  He  rode  hastily 
down  the  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  his  force  was  drawn  up. 
in  order  at  once  to  get  them  into  such  a  disposition  as  might  dis- 
appoint the  object  of  the  enemy,  and  to  lead  his  troops  up  the 
hill.  He  drew  up  his  little  army  of  about  four  thousand  men, 
extending  his  disposition  considerably  to  the  right,  placing  three 
squadrons  of  horse  on  that  wing,  and  as  many  on  the  left  of  his 
front  line  ;  the  centre  being  composed  of  six  battalions  of  foot. 
Each  wing  of  horse  was  supported  by  a  squadron  of  dragoons. 
The  second  line  was  composed  of  two  battalions  in  the  centre, 
with  a  squadron  of  dragoons  on  either  wing.  In  this  order,  and 
having  his  right  considerably  advanced  against  the  enemy's  left, 
so  as  to  admit  of  his  withdrawing  his  own  left  wing  from  a  flank 
attack,  the  Duke  ascended  the  hill,  seeing  nothing  of  the  enemy, 
who  had  left  the  high  grounds,  and  were  advancing  to  meet  hini 
on  the  other  side  of  the  same  height,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of 
moimting.  The  Highlanders,  as  has  been  already  stated,  advanc- 
ed in  four  columns,  marching  by  their  right. 

Each  column  of  infantry,  four  in  number,  was  closed  by  a  body 
of  cavalry,  which,  when  the  column  should  deploy  into  line,  were 
to  take  up  their  ground  on  the  flank.  The  Highlanders  marched, 
or  rather  ran,  with  such  eagerness  towards  the  enemy,  that  the 
horse  were  kept  at  the  gallop  in  the  rear.  Both  armies  were 
thus  ascending  the  hill  in  column,  and  met,  as  it  were  imex- 
pectedly,  upon  the  top,  being  in  some  points  within  pistol-shot 
before  they  were  aware  of  each  other's  presence.  Both,  there- 
fore, endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  form  line-of-battle,  and 
some  confusion  occurred  on  either  side.  In  particular,  two  squad- 
rons of  the  insurgent  cavalry  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
right  wing,  instead  of  being  stationed  on  the  flank,  as  had  been 
intended,  and  as  the  rules  of  war  required.  This  discovery,  how- 
ever, was  of  much  less  consequence  to  the  Highlanders,  whose 
terrors  consisted  in  the  headlong  fury  of  the  onset,  whilst  the 
strength  of  the  regulars  depended  on  the  steadiness  of  their  dis- 
cipline. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  an  old  chief,  impatient  for  the  com- 
mand to  charge,  and  seeing  the  English  soldiers  getting  into  or- 
der, became  enraged  at  seeing  the  favourable  minute  pass  away, 
and  made  the  memorable  exclamation,  "  Oh,  for  one  hour  of 
Dundee !" 

The  Duke's  left  wing  was  commanded  by  General  Whitham, 
who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  either  for 
courage  or  conduct.  The  right  of  Mar's  line  was  liastily  formed, 
consisting  of  the  western  claiis,  MacDonalds,  MacLeajis,  and  the 
followers  of  Breadalbane,  when  old  Captain  Livingstone  rode  up, 
1  veteran  soldier,  who  i  ad  served  iu  King  Jamos*^  army  before 
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the  Revolution,  and  with  several  oaths  called  to  General  Gordon, 
who  commanded  the  right  wing,  instantly  to  attack.  The  Gene- 
ral hesitated,  but  the  chiefs  and  clans  caught  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  moment.  A  gentleman,  named  MacLean,  who  lived  to  a 
great  age,  thus  described  the  attack  of  his  own  tribe  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  onset  was  made  under  similar 
circumstances.  When  his  clan  was  drawn  up  in  deep  order,  the 
best  born,  bravest,  and  best  armed  of  the  warriors  in  front,^  Sir 
John  MacLean  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  said,  with  a 
loud  voice, "  Gentlemen,  this  is  a  day  we  have  long  wshed  to  see. 
Yonder  stands  MacCallanmore  for  King  George — Here  stands 
MacLean  for  King  James. —  God  bless  MacLean  and  King 
James  1 — Charge,  gentlemen  ! " 

The  clan  then  muttered  a  very  brief  prayer,  fixed  the  bonnet 
firm  on  the  head,  stripped  off  their  plaids,  which  then  compre- 
hended the  philabeg  also,'"'  and  rushed  on  the  enemy,  firing  their 
fusees  irregularly,  then  dropping  them,  and  drawing  their  swords, 
and  uniting  in  one  wild  yell,  when  they  mingled  among  the 
bayonets.  The  regular  troops  on  the  left  received  this  fierce 
onset  of  the  mountaineers  with  a  heavy  fire,  which  did  consider- 
able execution.  Among  othere  who  dropped  was  the  gallant 
young  chief  of  Clan  Ranald,  mortally  wounded.  His  fall  checked 
for  an  instant  the  impetuosity  of  his  followers,  when  Glengarry, 
so  often  mentioned,  started  from  the  ranks,  waved  his  bonnet 
around  his  head,  exclaiming,  "  Revenge,  revenge  !  to-day  for  re- 
venge, and  to-morrow  for  mourning  !"  The  Highlanders,  resum- 
ing the  fury  of  their  attack,  mingled  with  the  regulars,  forced 
their  line  in  every  direction,  broke  through  them  and  dispersed 
them,  making  great  slaughter  among  men  less  active  than  them- 
selves, and  loaded  with  an  unwieldy  musket,  which  in  individual 
or  irregular  strife,  has  scarce  ever  been  found  a  match  for  the 
broadsword.  The  extreme  left  of  Argyle's  army  was  thus  routed 
with  considerable  slaughter,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  no  quarter ; 
but  the  troops  of  the  centre,  under  General  Wightman,  remained 
unbroken ;  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  business  of  the 
rebel  cavalry  to  have  charged  them  in  the  flank  or  rear,  exposed 
as  they  must  have  been  by  the  flight  of  Whitham  and  the  left 
wing.  Of  their  cavalry,  however,  two  squadrons,  commanded 
by  Drummond  and  Marischal,  went  off  in  pursuit  of  those  whom 
the  Highlanders  had  scattered  ;  while  Lord  Huntly's,  and  that  of 
Fife,  under  the  Master  of  Sinclair,  remained  inactive  on  the  field 
of  battle,  without  engaging  at  all.     It  would  seem  that  they  were 

>  The  very  existence  of  this  regiment  was  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  clan 
attachment.  The  lands  on  which  they  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Mull  were  become 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  their  chief  resided  for  the  most  part 
in  France,  on  an  allowance  which  Queen  Anne  had  assigned  him  ;  yet  he  found 
no  difficulty  in  raising  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  in  opposition  to  their  actual 
landlord  ;  so  inferior  was  the  feudal  claim  to  the  patriarchal^ 

«  The  Highlanders  wore  long  shirts,  which  were  disposed  in  a  particular 
manner  on  luch  occasions. 
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kept  in  check  by  the  dragoons  of  Argyle's  second  h'ne,  who  did 
not  fly  like  the  first,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy. 

On  the  right  wing  and  centre,  the  event  of  the  battle  was  very 
different.  The  attack  of  the  Highlanders  was  as  fm-ious  as  on 
their  right.  But  their  opponents,  though  a  little  staggered,  stood 
their  ground  with  admirable  resolution,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle 
detached  Colonel  Cathcart,  with  a  body  of  horse,  to  cross  a  mo- 
rass, which  the  frost  had  rendered  passable,  and  attack  the  High- 
landers on  the  flank  as  they  advanced  to  the  charge.  In  this 
manner  their  rapid  assault  was  checked  and  baffled ;  and  although 
the  Camerons,  Stewarts,  and  other  clans  of  high  reputation,  form- 
ed the  left  wing  of  Mar's  army,  yet  that,  and  his  whole  second  line, 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  masterly  movement  of  the  Duke  of 
Argyle,  and  the  steadiness  of  the  troops  he  commanded.  But  his 
situation  was  very  perilous ;  for  as  the  fugitives  consisted  of  five 
thousand  men,  there  was  evpr>  prospect  of  their  rallying  and  de- 
stroying the  Duke's  small  body,  consisting  only  of  five  s'^uadrons 
of  horse,  supported  by  Wightman,  with  three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, who  had  Ately  composed  the  centre  of  the  anny.  Ar- 
gyle took  th"  oold  determination  to  press  on  the  fugitives  with 
his  utmost  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  back  to  the 
river  Allan,  where  they  had  quartered  the  night  before.  The 
fr.gitives  made  frequent  halts,  and  were  as  often  again  attacked 
and  broken.  This  was  particularly  remarked  of  the  body  of 
horse  who  cai'ried  James's  standard,  and  was  called  the  Restora- 
tion Squadron.  The  gentlemen  composing  it  made  repeated  and 
vigorous  attacks,  in  which  they  were  only  broken  and  borne  down 
by  the  superior  weight  of  the  English  cavalry.  It  was  in  one  of 
these  reiterated  charges  that  the  gallant  young  Earl  of  Strath- 
more  lost  his  life,  while  in  vain  attempting  to  rally  his  Angus- 
shire  regiment.  He  was  slain  by  a  private  dragoon,  after  hav- 
ing had  quarter  given  to  him.  The  Earl  of  Panmure  was  also 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  by  the  royalists,  but  was  rescued  by 
his  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Maule. 

The  field  of  battle  now  presented  a  singular  appearance,  for 
the  left  of  both  armies  were  broken  and  flying,  the  right  of  both 
victorious  and  in  pursuit.  But  the  events  of  war  are  of  less  con- 
sequence than  the  use  which  is  made  of  them.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  of  Mar  to  avail 
himself  of  his  success  on  the  right.  General  Whitham  had  in- 
deed resigned  the  field  of  battle  to  his  opponents,  and  from  thence 
fled  almost  to  Stirling  bridge.  The  victorious  Highlanders  did 
not  take  the  ti'ouble  to  pursue  them,  but  having  marched  across 
the  scene  of  action,  drew  up  on  an  eminence,  called  the  Stony 
Hill  of  Kippendavie,  where  they  stood  in  groups  with  their  di-awii 
swords  in  their  hands.  One  cause  of  their  inactivity  at  this  cri- 
tical moment  may  be  attributed  to  having  dropped  their  fire- 
anas,  according  to  their  fashion  when  about  to  charge ;  another, 
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certainly,  was  the  want  of  active  aides-de-camp  to  transmit  or- 
ders ;  and  a  third,  the  character  of  the  Highlanders,  who  are  not 
always  disposed  to  obedience.  This  much  is  certain,  that  had 
their  victorious  right  wing  pursued  in  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  rear 
when  he  advanced  towards  the  river  Allan,  they  must  have  placed 
him  in  the  greatest  danger,  since  his  utmost  exertion  was  scarce 
equal  to  keep  the  multitude  before  him  in  full  retreat.  It  is  also 
stated  that  some  of  the  Highlanders  showed  an  unwillingness  to 
fight.  This  is  alleged  to  have  been  particularly  the  case  with 
the  celebrated  Rob  Roy,  a  dependent,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's,  and  in  the  habit,  dui-ing  the  whole  msurrection, 
of  furnishing  him  with  intelligence  from  the  enemy's  camp.  A 
strong  party  of  MacGregoi*s  and  MacPhersons  were  under  the 
command  of  this  outlaw,  who,  when  ordered  to  charge,  answered 
coolly,  "  If  they  cannot  do  it  without  me,  they  cannot  do  it  with 
me."  It  is  said,  that  a  bold  man  of  the  Clan-Vourigh,  called 
A  lister  MacPherson,  who  followed  Rob  Roy's  original  profession 
of  a  drover,  impatient  at  the  inactivity  in  which  they  were  de- 
tained, threw  off"  his  plaid,  drew  his  sword,  and  called  on  the 
MacPhersons  to  follow.  "  Hold,  Sandie,"  said  Rob  Roy ;  "  were 
the  question  about  a  drove  of  sheep,  you  might  know  something ; 
but  as  it  concerns  the  leading  of  men,  it  is  for  me  to  decide." — 
"  Were  the  question  about  a  drove  of  Glen- Angus  wethers,"  re- 
torted the  MacPherson,  "  the  question  with  you,  Rob,  would  not 
be  who  should  be  last,  but  who  should  be  first."  This  had  almost 
produced  a  battle  betwixt  the  two  champions ;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  the  opportunity  of  advancing  was  lost.' 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  having  returned  back  from  his  pursuit  of 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  came  in  contact  with  their  right,  which, 
victorious  as  we  have  intimated,  was  drawn  up  on  the  hill  of  Kip- 
pendavie.  Mutual  menaces  of  attack  took  place,  but  the  combat 
was  renewed  on  neither  side.  Both  armies  showed  a  disposition 
to  retreat,  and  Mar,  abandoning  a  part  of  his  artillery,  drew  back 
to  Auchterarder,  and  from  thence  retired  to  Perth.  Both  gene- 
rals claimed  the  victory,  but  as  Mar  abandoned  from  that  day  all 
thoughts  of  a  movement  to  the  westward,  his  object  must  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  completely  defeated  ;  while  Argyle  attain- 
ed the  fruits  of  victory  in  retaining  the  position  by  which  he  de- 
fended the  Lowlands,  and  barred  against  the  insurgents  everv 
avenue  by  which  they  could  enter  them. 

'  "  Rob  did  not,  however,  neglect  his  own  private  interest  on  the  occasion. 
In  the  confusion  of  an  undecided  field  of  battle  he  enriched  his  followers  bj 
plundering  the  baggage  and  the  dead  on  both  sides.  The  fine  old  satirical 
ballad  on  the  battle  of  SherifTrauir,  does  not  forget  to  stigmatize  our  hero's 
conduct  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

'  Rob  Rot  he  stood  v/atch 
On  a  hill  for  to  catch 
The  booty,  for  aught  that  I  saw,  man. 
For  he  ne'er  advanced 
From  the  place  he  was  stanccd 
XiU  nae  mair  was  to  do  there  at  a',  man. 

tnlroiiucliun  to  Hub  liaf 
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The  numbers  slain  in  the  battle  of  Sherifl'muir  were  consider- 
able. Seven  or  eight  hundred  were  killpd  on  the  side  of  the  re- 
bels, and  the  royalists  must  have  lost  five  or  six  hundred.  Much 
noble  and  gentle  blood  was  mixed  with  that  of  the  vulgar.  A  troop 
of  volunteers,  about  sixty  in  number,  comprehending  the  Dukog 
of  Douglas  and  Roxburghe,  the  Earls  of  Haddington,  Lauderdale, 
Loudon,  Belhaven,  and  Rothes,  fought  bravely,  though  the  policy 
of  risking  such  a  troupe  dorie  might  be  questionable.  At  all  events, 
it  marked  a  great  change  of  times,  when  tlie  Duke  of  Douglas, 
whose  ancestors  could  have  raised  an  army  as  numerous  as 
those  of  both  sides  in  the  field  of  Sheriffmuir,  fought  as  a  private 
trooper,  assisted  only  by  two  or  three  servants.  This  body  of 
volunteers  behaved  in  a  manner  becoming  their  rank.  Many  of 
them  were  wounded,  and  the  Earl  of  Forfar  was  slain. 

The  loss  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  of  the  young  Clan  Ran- 
ald, was  a  severe  blow  to  the  Insurrection.  The  last  was  a  com- 
plete soldier,  trained  in  the  French  Guards,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  James.  "  My  family,"  he  replied  to  Mar's  summons 
to  join  him,  "  haA'e  been  on  such  occasions  ever  wont  to  be  the 
first  on  the  field,  and  the  last  to  leave  it."  When  he  fell  out  of 
the  ranks,  mortally  wounded.  Mar  met  him,  and,  ignorant  of  what 
had  happened,  demanded  why  he  was  not  in  the  front.  "  I  have 
had  my  share,"  said  the  dying  chief,  and  fell  dead  before  his  com- 
mander. Many  of  his  men  retired  from  the  army  in  consequence 
of  his  death. 

Thus  began  and  thus  ended  a  confused  affray,  of  which  a  con- 
temporary ballad-maker  truly  says,  "  there  is  nothing  certain,  ex- 
cept that  there  was  actually  a  battle,  which  he  witnessed."  ' 


CHAPTER  LXXL 

Mar's  Retreat  to  Perth — Dissensions  amonq  the  Troops  under  For- 
ster  and  Kenmure — Forster  returns  to  England,  and  it  recog- 
nised as  General  of  the  Chevalier's  Forces  there — He  marches, 
Kith  the  design  of  attacking  Liverpool,  to  Preston,  is  blockaded 
there  by  General  Willis,  and,  after  some  opposition,  surrenders  at 
discretion — The  Prisoners  of  Rank  sent  to  London — Escape  oj 
Forster,  Macintosh,  and  Hepburn  of  Keith — Execution  of  Der- 
Kentxcater  and  Kenmure — Escape  of  Nithisdale — the  other  noble- 
men pardoned,  after  a  long  Imprisonment. 

[1715-16.] 

Ths  confused  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  being  ended  by  the  ap- 
proach of  night,  both  parties  had  time  to  count  what  they  had 

'  "  There's  some  nay  that  wc  wan, 
Some  say  that  they  wan, 
Some  sar  that  nane  wan  at  a',  mao : 
Bat  ae  thtn^  I'm  sure, 
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lost  and  won  in  the  course  of  the  day.  That  of  the  insurgenta 
was  easily  summed  up.  The  Highlanders,  on  their  right,  had 
behaved  with  their  usual  courage,  and  maintained  the  reputation 
which  they  had  acquired  of  old  times  under  Montrose,  and  more 
lately  when  commanded  by  Dundee.  But  in  every  other  parti- 
cular the  events  of  the  battle  were  unfavourable  to  the  insur- 
gents. A  great  many  of  their  best  men  had  retired  without 
leave,  as  was  their  invariable  practice,  to  see  their  families,  or  to 
secure  their  small  stock  of  booty,  which  some  of  them  had  aug- 
mented by  plundering  the  baggage  of  their  own  army.  *  This 
desertion  thinned  the  ranks  even  of  those  clans  who  had  been 
victorious,  arid  the  Highlanders  of  the  vanquished  division  of  the 
army  had  much  better  reasons  for  following  the  example  thus 
set.  Their  numbers  that  morning  had  been  from  eight  to  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  day,  about  foirr  thousand 
of  them  were  missing.  Some  leaders,  too,  of  high  rank  and 
quality,  had  graced  the  retreat  by  their  example  ;  and  it  was 
said  of  Huntly  and  Seaforth  in  particular,  that  they  were  the  first 
fugitives  of  any  rani'  "t  condition  who  reached  Perth,  and  dis- 
couraged their  numerous  followers  by  their  retreat  from  the 
field  of  action.*  It  was  therefore  in  vain  for  the  insurgents, 
under  this  state  of  diminution  and  discouragement,  to  abide  a 
second  battle,  or  endeavour  to  renew  the  attempt  to  pass  the 
Forth,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  with  double 
their  now  reduced  numbers. 

But  besides  the  effects  of  desertion,  the  insurgent  army  had 
other  difficulties  to  contend  with.     The  improvidence  of  their 

That  at  Sheriflfmuir, 

A  battle  there  was,  which  I  saw,  man  : 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran. 

And  they  ran,  and  we  ran. 

And  we  ran,  and  they  ran  awa,  man. 

******* 
So  there  such  a  race  was, 
As  ne'er  in  that  place  was. 
And  as  little  chase  was  at  a'  man ; 
Frae  ither  they  ran 
Without  touk  o'  drum, 
They  did  not  make  use  o'  a  paw,  man  " 

•  It  had  been  said  of  the  Highlanders,  that  they  would  desert  Mar  in  three 
eases.  If  much  time  was  lost  ere  brought  to  action,  they  would  tire  and  go 
home.  If  they  fought  and  were  victorious,  they  would  plunder  and  go  home ! 
if  they  fought  and  were  beaten,  they  would  run  away  and  go  home. 

*  "  For  Huntly  and  Sinclair 
They  both  play'd  the  tinclair, 
Wi'  conscience  black,  like  a  craw,  man. 
Some  Angus  and  Fife  men. 
They  ran  for  their  life,  man ; 
And  ne'er  a  Lot's  wife  there  at  a',  man 
And  we  ran,  and  they  ran. 

******* 
And  Hamilton  pled 
The  men  were  not  bred ; 
For  he  had  uae  fancy  to  fa',  m»n." 

Ballad. 

m. 
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leaders  had  been  so  unpardonably  great,  that  they  had  aet  oct 
from  one  of  the  most  fertile  to  a  comparatively  baiTen  district  of 
Scotland,  with  provisions  for  two  or  three  days  only,  and  their 
ammunition  was  proportionally  scanty.  It  was  therefore  evi- 
dent, that  they  were  in  no  condition  to  renew  the  attempt  in 
which  they  had  that  morning  miscarried ;  nor  had  Mar  any 
alternative,  save  that  of  leading  back  his  army  to  their  old  quar- 
ters at  Perth,  to  wait  until  some  unexpected  event  should  give 
them  spirits  for  a  fresh  effort.  Accordingly,  as  already  men- 
tioned, having  passed  the  night  after  the  action  among  the  en- 
closures of  Auchterarder,  he  returned  towards  Perth  the  next 
morning.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
fallen  back  on  Dunblane,  with  the  troops  he  himself  commanded, 
and,  rejoined  by  such  of  the  fugitives  of  the  left  wing  as  could 
be  collected,  he  lay  on  his  arms  all  night,  expecting  to  renew 
the  action  on  the  succeeding  day. 

On  approaching  the  field  of  battle  on  Monday  the  14th  of 
November,  at  break  of  day,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  found  it  aban- 
doned by  the  enemy,  who  had  left  their  dead  and  wounded  at 
his  disposal,  together  with  the  honours  of  the  field,  amongst 
which  the  principal  trophies  were  fourteen  colours,  or  standards, 
and  six  pieces  of  field  cannon,  which  Mar  had  brought  to  the 
field  in  an  useless  bravado,  since  he  had  neither  ammunition  nor 
men  to  serve  them,  and  which  he  had  found  himself  unable  to 
remove,  Amongst  the  gentlemen  who  fell  on  this  occasion, 
were  several  on  both  sides  alike  eminent  for  birth  and  character. 
The  body  of  the  gallant  young  Earl  of  Strathmore  was  found  on 
the  field,  watched  by  a  faithful  old  domestic,  who,  being  asked 
the  name  of  the  person  whose  body  he  waited  upon  with  so  much 
care,  made  this  striking  reply,  "  He  was  a  man  yesterday." ' 

The  Earl  of  Mar  had  endeavoured  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
triumphant  return  to  Perth,  by  a  species  of  Gazette,  in  which  he 
claimed  the  victory  on  the  right  and  centre,  and  affirmed,  that 
had  the  left  wing  and  the  second  line  behaved  as  his  right  and 
the  rest  of  the  first  line  did,  the  victory  had  been  complete.  But 
he  could  not  again  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  many 
of  whom  began  now  in  earnest  to  despair  of  their  situation,  the 
large  odds  of  numbers  which  they  possessed  in  the  field  of  Sheriff- 
muir  having  been  unable  to  secure  them  a  decided  victory. 

Many  rumours  were,  in  the  mean  time,  spread  among  the  in- 
surgente,  concerning  successes  which  were  reported  to  have  been 
obtained  by  Forster  and  his  troops  over  General  Carpenter  in 
England,  and  bonfires  and  rejoicings  were  made  for  these  sup- 

>  Compare  the  finding  the  bod^  of  Sir  John  Swinton,  in  the  dramatic  sketch 
of  Halidon  Hill. 
"  Kdioard. —  Where  is  he?  _■ 

C/uinrfo*.— Here  lies  the  giant !    Say  liis  name,  young  Knight  T  M 

Cordon. — Let  it  suffice,  he  was  a  man  this  morning.'  B 

Act  II.    Scene  III.  ^ 
6c»)TT's  Poetical  ll'oikt,  vol.  rii.,  p  82. 
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posed  victories,  at  a  time  when,  in  fact,  Forster  and  Kenmure 
were  totally  defeated,  their  soldiers  dispersed,  and  themselves 
prisoners. 

You  must  not  forget  that  the  force  of  General  Forster  con- 
sisted of  the  troops  of  horse  levied  on  the  Northumberland 
frontier,  by  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  and  others,  joined  with 
the  gentlemen  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries-shire,  under  Lord  Ken- 
mure,  and  the  Lothian  Jacobites,  under  the  Earl  of  Winton, 
composing  altogether  a  body  of  five  or  six  hundred  horse,  to 
whom  must  be  added  about  fourteen  hundred  Highlanders,  being 
those  sent  across  the  frith  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  under  command 
of  Macintosh  of  Borlum.  You  must  also  recollect,  that  in  this 
little  army  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  route 
which  they  were  to  pursue.  The  English  gentlemen  persisted 
in  the  delusion,  that  they  had  only  to  show  themselves  in  the 
west  of  England,  in  order  to  draw  the  whole  country  to  their 
standard,  while  the  Scots,  both  the  Lowland  gentlemen  and 
Highlanders,  desired  to  march  upon  Dumfries,  and,  after  taking 
possession  of  that  town,  proceed  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
force  open  a  communication  betwixt  their  force  and  the  main 
army  under  Mar,  by  which  they  reasonably  hoped  to  dislodge 
Argyle  from  his  post  at  Stirling. 

Unfixed  which  course  to  pursue,  and  threatened  by  General 
Carpenter,  who  moved  against  them  from  Newcastle  towards 
Kelso,  at  the  head  of  a  thousand  horse,  the  insurgents  left  the 
latter  town,  where  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Brigadier  Mac- 
intosh, and  marched  to  Jedburgh,  not  without  one  or  two  false 
alarms.  They  had,  however,  the  advantage  of  outstripping  Gene- 
ral Carpenter,  and  the  English  gentlemen  became  still  more  im- 
patient to  return  into  their  own  country,  and  raise  the  Jacobites 
of  the  west.  The  Highlanders,  learning  that  such  a  plan  was  at 
last  adopted,  separated  themselves  from  the  horse  as  soon  as  the 
march  began,  and  drawing  up  on  a  moor  above  the  town  of 
Hawick,  declared,  that  if  the  insurgents  proposed  to  march  against 
the  enemy,  they  would  fight  it  out  to  the  last ;  but  that  they  would 
not  go  into  England  to  be  kidnapped  and  made  slaves  of,  as  their 
ancestors  were  in  Cromwell's  time.  And  when  the  horse  drew 
up,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  the  Highlanders  cocked  their 
pieces,  and  prepared  for  action,  saying,  that  if  they  must  needs 
be  made  a  sacrifice,  they  would  prefer  their  own  country  as  the 
scene  of  their  death.  The  discontented  mountaineers  would  listen 
to  no  one  save  the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  joined  them  in  de- 
siruig  to  march  westward  to  the  assistance  of  the  Earl  of  Mar ; 
to  whom,  indeed,  by  preventing  Argyle  from  concentrating  his 
forces,  they  might  have  done  excellent  service,  for  the  Duke  could 
never  have  recalled  a  regiment  of  horse  which  he  had  at  Kilsythe, 
had  the  southern  insurgents  threatened  that  post.  The  High- 
landers were  at  length  put  in  motion,  under  a  declaration  that 
they  would  abide  with  the  anny  while  they  remained  in  .Scotland, 
)>ut  should  they  enter  Enjilaud  time^  would  return  back. 
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In  the  mean  time,  the  citizens  of  the  town  of  Diunfticfl  saw 
themselves  again  threatened  by  the  rebel  forces,  and  assumingan 
attitude  of  resistance,  marched  out  to  occupy  a  position  in  front 
of  the  place,  on  which  they  threw  up  some  hasty  fortifications.' 
At  the  same  time  they  received  intelligence  from  General  Carpen- 
ter, who  had  now  reached  Jedburgh,  that  if  they  could  but  defend 
themselves  for  six  hours  he  would  within  that  time  attack  the  rear 
of  the  enemy. 

The  news,  that  the  Dumfries  citizens  intended  to  defend  their 
town,  which  lay  in  front,  while  Carpenter  was  prepared  to  operate 
in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  induced  Mr.  Forster  and  his  friends  to 
renew  with  great  m-gency  their  proposal  of  entering  England, 
affirming  to  their  northern  associates  that  they  were  possessed  of 
letters  of  advice,  assuring  them  of  a  general  insurrection.  The 
Scots,  worn  out  with  the  perseverance  of  their  English  associ- 
ates, and  unable  to  believe  that  men  would  have  deceived  them- 
selves or  others  by  illusory  hopes,  when  engaged  in  such  a  mo- 
mentous undertaking,  at  length  yielded  to  their  remonstrances. 
Accordingly,  having  reached  Ecclefechan  on  their  way  to  Dum- 
fries, the  EngUsh  counsels  prevailed,  and  the  insurgents  halted 
at  the  former  village,  turned  south,  and  directed  their  march  on 
Langholm,  with  the  design  of  making  for  the  west  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  Winton  dissented  so  widely  from  the  general 
resolution,  that  he  left  the  army  with  a  considerable  part  of  hia 
troop,  and  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  he  had  renounced  the  un- 
dertaking entirely.*  Ashamed,  however,  to  break  off  abruptly 
from  a  cause  which  he  had  embraced  from  motives  of  duty  and 
conscience,  he  changed  his  purpose,  and  again  joined  the  main 
body.  But  though  this  unfortunate  young  nobleman  returned  to 
the  fatal  standard,  it  was  remarked  that  from  this  time  he  ceased 
to  take  any  interest  in  the  debates  or  deliberations  of  his  party, 
but  seized  with  a  kind  of  reckless  levity  upon  such  idle  opportuni- 
ties of  amusement  as  chance  threw  in  his  way,  in  a  manner 
scarce  resembling  one  engaged  in  an  important  and  perilous  enter- 
prise.' 

1  "  Likewise,  considering  that  they  had  not  arms  for  all  the  inhabitant*  who 
were  fit  for  service,  the  Magistrates  and  Council  bought  up  100  sithes,  caused 
ttreight  their  docks,  and  fixed  them  on  shafts,  delivering  ttiem  to  such  of  the 
inhabitants  as  had  least  skill  of  fire-arms,  and  added  a  certain  number  of  these 
sithe-men  to  every  company,  to  be  employed  at  the  barricades,  and  especially 
at  the  trenches,  which  were  now  carrying  on  with  all  expedition." — Rab,  p. 

*  "  He  was  always  forward  for  action,  but  never  for  the  march  into  England. 
His  advice,  if  followed,  would  in  all  probability  have  tended  to  their  great  ad- 
vantage, the  King's  forces  being  then  so  small.  However,  therefore,  some 
people  have  represented  that  lord,  of  which  I  shall  say  no  more,  all  his  actions 
both  before  being  made  prisoner,  and  till  he  made  his  escape,  s^ieak  him  to  be 
master  of  more  penetration  than  many  of  those  whose  characters  suffer  no 
blemish  as  to  their  understanding." — Patten,  p.  5.'J. 

»  "He  was  never  ^ain  invited  to  their  councils  of  war,  and  was  otherwise 
treated  with  marked  disrespect.  These  slights  gave  the  Earl  but  little  trouble  ; 
he  continued  to  amuse  himself  with  such  company  as  chance  threw  in  his  way, 
and  entertained  them  with  stories  of  his  travels  alid  adventures  in  low  life  "— 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Provincial  AntiauUitt.     Article  "Seton  Chapel 
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The  Highlanders  were  again  dirided  from  their  confederal*  in 
their  opinion  respecting  the  alteratija  '»f  the  line  of  nur ib,  an»i 
the  object  of  their  expedition.  Many  agreed  to  march  into  Eng- 
land. Others,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  broke  away  entirely 
from  thoir  companions,  with  the  purpose  of  returning  to  their 
mountains  through  the  western  districts  and  by  the  heads  of  the 
Forth.  They  might  have  accomplished  this,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  finding  provisions,  which  obliged  them  to  separate  into  small 
parties,  several  of  which  were  made  prisoners  by  the  peasantry, 
who  in  that  coimtry  were  chiefly  Cameronians,  and  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms. 

The  rest  of  the  army,  diminished  by  this  desertion,  proceeded 
to  Brampton,  near  Carlisle,  where  Mr.  Forster,  producing  his  com- 
mission to  that  effect,  was  recognised  as  General  of  King  James's 
forces  in  England.  It  is  possible,  that  the  desire  to  obtain  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  might  have  made  this  gentleman 
the  more  anxious  for  having  the  march  directed  on  his  native 
country ;  and  his  first  exploit  in  his  new  capacity  seemed  to  give 
a  lustre  to  his  undertaking,  although  the  success  was  more 
owing  to  the  fears  of  the  opposite  party,  than  to  any  particular 
display  of  courage  on  the  part  of  the  Jacobite  (Jeneral  and  his 
little  army. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  horse-militia  of  Westmoreland, 
and  of  the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  had  been  drawn  out  to 
oppose  the  rebels ;  and  now  the  posse  comitatus  of  Cumberland, 
amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  were  assembled  along  with 
them  at  Penrith,  by  summons  from  Lord  Lonsdale,  sheriff"  of 
the  county.  But  being  a  mere  undisciplined  mob,  ill-armed,  and 
worse  arrayed,  they  did  not  wait  for  an  attack  either  from  the 
cavalry,  or  the  Highlanders,  but  dispersed  in  every  direction, 
leaving  to  the  victors  the  field  of  battle,  covered  with  arms  and  a 
considerable  number  of  horses.  Lonsdale,  deserted  by  every  one 
save  about  twenty  of  his  own  servants,  was  obUged  to  make  his 
escape,  and  found  shelter  in  the  old  castle  of  Appleby. 

In  marching  through  Cimiberland  and  Westmoreland,'  there 
nas  little  seen  of  that  enthusiasm  in  the  Jacobite  cause  which  the 
English  officers  had  taught  their  associates  to  expect.  Manches- 
ter was  on  this,  as  upon  a  later  occasion,  the  first  town  where  the 
inliabitants  seemed  disposed  to  embark  in  the  insurrection,  and 
form  a  company  for  that  purpose.  Intimation  of  their  friendly 
disposition  reached  the  insurgents  at  Lancaster,  and  encouraged 
them  to  advance.*    It  was,  indeed,  time  that  their  friends  should 

>  "  There  was  among  the  insurgents  in  this  march,  one  Mr.  Gavin,  who  went 
into  the  churches  in  their  way,  and  scratched  out  King  George's  name  from  the 
prayer-books,  substituting  that  of  the  Pretender  so  nicely,  that  it  resembled 
print  Tery  much,  and  the  alteration  could  scarce  be  perceived." — Patte.v. 

«  "  They  continued  at  Lancaster  from  Monday  the  7th,  to  Wednesday  the 
9th,  daring  which  time  they  seized  some  new  arms,  which  were  in  the  Custom  • 
houie,  some  claret,  and  a  good  quantity  of  brandy,  which  was  all  given  to  the 
Highlanders  to  oblige  them ;  they  likewiae  took  up  all  the  mvne^  belonging  tc 
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join  them,  for  they  had  daily  news  of  troops  marching  to  oppose 
and  surround  them.  On  their  side  they  resolved  to  extend  them- 
selves, the  more  easily  to  gather  fresh  forces  ;^  and  having  moved 
from  Lancaster  to  Preston,  they  resolved  to  possess  themselves  of 
Warrington  bridge,  with  a  view  to  securing  Liverpool. 

While  they  were  scheming  an  attack  on  this  celebrated  seaport, 
which  its  citizens  were  preparing  to  defend  with  much  vigour,  the 
Government  forces,  which  had  assembled  around  them,  were  ad- 
vancing towards  them  on  several  quarters. 

It  seems  strange,  that  while  possessing  a  strong  party  of  friends 
in  the  country,  being  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  landed  gen- 
try, with  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  populace,  the  insurgents 
should  nevertheless  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  completely 
surprised.  But  the  spirit  of  delusion  which  possessed  the  whole 
party,  and  pervaded  all  their  proceedings,  was  as  remarkable 
here  as  on  other  occasions.  While  Forster  and  his  companions 
were  thinking  of  extending  the  fire  of  insurrection  to  Manchester 
and  Liverpool,  General  Willis,  who  commanded  in  Cheshire  for 
King  George,  had  taken  measures  for  extinguishing  it  entirely. 
This  active  General  issued  orders  to  several  regiments,  chiefly  of 
horse  and  dragoons,  quartered  in  the  neighbouring  counties,  ap- 
pointing them  to  rendezvous  at  Warrington  bridge  on  the  1 0th 
November,  on  which  day  he  proposed  to  place  himself  at  their 
head,  and  dispute  with  the  rebels  their  approach  to  Manchester. 
At  the  same  time,  Willis  entered  into  communication  with  Gene- 
ral Carpenter,  whose  unwearied  exertions  had  dogged  the  insur- 
gents from  Northumberland,  and  was  now  advancing  upon  them. 

These  tidings  came  like  a  thunderbolt  on  Forster's  army.  For- 
ster had  but  a  choice  of  diflBculties,  namely,  either  to  march  out 
and  dispute  with  Major-General  Willis  the  passage  of  the  river 
Ribble,  by  which  Preston  is  covered,  or  abide  within  an  open 
town,  and  defend  it  by  such  assistance  from  fortifications,  bar  ■ 
ricades,  and  batteries,  as  could  be  erected  within  a  few  hours. 

the  revenue,  which  was  either  in  the  Excise-office  or  Custom-house ;  also  in  the 
harbour,  and  which  belonged  to  Mr.  Hcysliam,  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
member  of  Parliament.  They  found  six  pieces  of  cannon,  which  they  sei2ed, 
mounted  them  upon  new  carriages,  and  toolc  them  to  Preston." — Pattbn,  p.  91. 

'  "  A  great  many  Lancashire  gentlemen  joined  us,"  adds  Patten,  "  with  their 
serrants  and  friends.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them  were  Papists,  which  made 
the  Scots  gentlemen  and  the  PTighlanders  mighty  uneasy,  very  much  suspect- 
ing the  cause;  for  they  expected  all  the  Hi^hchurch  party  to  have  joined 
them.  Indeed,  that  party,  who  are  never  light  hearty  for  the  cause,  till  they 
are  mellow,  as  they  call  It,  over  a  bottle  or  two,  begin  now  to  show  us  their 
blind  side  ;  and  that  is  their  just  character,  that  they  do  not  care  for  venturing 
their  carcasses  any  farther  than  the  tavern ;  there  indeed,  with  their  High- 
church  and  Ormond,  they  would  make  men  believe,  who  do  not  know  them, 
that  they  would  encounter  the  greatest  opposition  in  the  world ;  but  after 
having  consulted  their  pillows,  and  the  fume  a  little  evaporated,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served of  them,  that  tiicy  generallv  become  mighty  tame,  and  are  art  to  look 
before  they  leap,  and  with  the  snaif,  if  you  touch  tneir  hov.ses,  they  Cide  their 
heads,  shrink  back,  and  pull  in  their  horns.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Forstei  say  ha 
was  blustered  into  this  business  by  such  people  as  these,  but  for  tht  tim*  to 
come  he  would  never  ni»in  believe  a  dninkt-n  Torv  '' 
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The  first  of  these  courses  had  its  advantages.  The  bridge 
across  the  Ribble  was  long,  narrow,  and  might  have  been  easUy 
defended,  especially  as  there  was  a  party  of  one  hundred  chosen 
Highlanders  stationed  there,  under  the  command  of  John  Far- 
quharson  of  Invercauld,  a  chief  of  great  character  for  courage 
and  judgment;  and  who,  though  General  Willis  was  approaching 
very  near  to  the  bridge,  might  have  been  rehed  on  as  secure  oi 
maintaining  his  groimd  till  succours  were  despatched  from  the 
town.  Beyond  the  bridge  there  extended  a  long  and  deep  lane, 
bordered  with  hedges,  well  situated  for  defence,  especially  against 
cavah'y.  All  this  was  in  favour  of  the  defence  of  the  bridge ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  Forster  had  drawn  his  squadrons  of  gentle- 
men out  of  Preston,  he  must  have  exposed  them  to  the  rough 
shock  of  ordinary  troopers,  which  they  were  neither  mounted  nor 
armed  so  as  to  sustain.  It  was  probably  this  which  determined 
the  Jacobite  leader  to  maintain  his  defence  in  the  town  of  Pres- 
ton itself,  rather  than  in  front  of  it.  The  insurgents  took  judici- 
ous measures  for  this  purpose,  and  pursued  them  with  zeal  and 
spirit.  Four  barricades  were  hastily  erected.  The  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater,  stripping  to  the  waistcoat,  encouraged  the  men  to  la- 
bour as  well  by  his  own  example,  as  his  liberaJity,  and  the  works 
were  speedily  completed. 

One  of  these  barriers  was  situated  a  little  below  the  church, 
and  was  supported  by  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  who  mustered 
in  the  churchyard.  The  defence  was  commanded  by  Brigadier 
Macintosh.  The  second  was  formed  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  which 
was  defended  by  Lord  Chai'les  Murray  ;  the  third  was  called  the 
Windmill  barricade — it  was  held  out  by  the  Laird  of  Macintosh, 
chief  of  the  name ;  the  fourth  barricade  was  drawn  across  the 
strees  leading  towards  Liverpool,  and  was  stoutly  manned  by 
Hunter,  the  Northumbrian  freebooter,  and  his  moss-troopers. 
Each  barricade  was  protected  by  two  pieces  of  cannon ;  and  the 
houses  on  both  sides  of  the  street  were  occupied  by  defenders, 
so  as  to  pour  a  destructive  flanking  fire  on  any  assailant.  Gene- 
ral Willis,  having  accurately  surveyed  the  defences,  resolved 
upon  attacking  them. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  November,  being  the  day  previous 
to  that  on  which  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir  was  fought,  General 
WiUis  commenced  his  operations  upon  the  town  of  Preston  by  a 
double  attack.  The  barricade  on  the  street  below  the  church  was 
assaulted  with  great  fury  ;  but  so  insupportable  a  fire  was  opened 
from  the  defences  and  the  houses  adjacent,  that  the  assaiUants 
were  beat  off  with  considerable  loss.  It  would  seem,  that  to  aid 
hira  in  the  defence  of  his  post.  Brigadier  Macintosh  had  called 
in  some  soldiers  who  had  been  posted  in  the  street  leading  to 
Wigan.  Preston's  regiment  (well  known  as  the  Old  Cameroniaii) 
and  forming  part  of  Willis's  attacking  force)  were  therefore  en- 
abled to  penetrate  through  that  avenue,  and  seizing  two  houses 
which  overlooked  the  town,  did  the  defendants  more  injury  than 
they  sustained  from  »ny  other  attack.    The  barrirade  commanded 
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by  Lord  Charles  Murray,  was,  m  like  manner,  atoutly  attacked, 
and  fiercely  defended ;  but  the  Jacobite  officer  receiving  a  rein- 
forcement of  fifty  volunteers,  his  resistance  was  ultimately  suc- 
cessful. Captains  Himter  and  Douglas  likewise  made  a  desperate 
defence  at  the  barrier  intrusted  to  them,  and  the  assault  upon  the 
post  defended  by  the  Chief  of  Macintosh,  was  equally  fatal  to  the 
assailants. 

When  the  soldiers  of  Willis  retired  from  their  various  points 
of  attack,  they  set  fire,  according  to  their  orders,  to  the  houses 
betwixt  them  and  the  barricades.  By  the  light  afforded  by  this 
conflagration,  the  skirmish  was  carried  on  during  the  night ;  and 
had  not  the  weather  been  uncommonly  still,  Preston,  which  was 
the  scene  of  contest,  must  have  been  burned  to  the  ground. 

Although  the  insurgents  had  preserved  the  advantage  in  every 
attack,  it  was  evident,  that,  cut  off  from  all  assistance,  and  cooped 
up  in  the  streets  of  a  burning  town,  where  they  had  but  few  men 
to  maintain  an  extended  circle  of  defence,  nothing  short  of  a  mi- 
racle could  relieve  them.  General  Willis,  whilst  directing  the 
attack  on  the  barricades,  had,  at  the  same  time,  guarded  every 
pass  by  which  the  devoted  band  could  escape.  Of  those  who  des- 
perately attempted  to  sally,  several  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  it  was 
but  very  few  who  escaped  by  hewing  their  way  through  the 
p.nemy. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 3th,  being  the  day  after  the  attack,  tht. 
situation  of  Forster  and  his  army  became  yet  more  desperate. 
General  Carpenter,  so  long  their  pursuer,  now  came  up  with  so 
many  additional  forces,  chiefly  cavalry,  as  conipleted  the  blockade 
of  the  place,  and  left  the  besieged  no  hope  of  escape  or  relief. 
Willis,  as  inferior  in  rank,  offered  to  resign,  of  course,  the  charge 
of  the  siege  to  his  superior  officer ;  but  General  Carpenter  gener- 
ously refused  to  take  the  command,  observing,  that  Willis  de- 
served the  honour  of  finishing  the  affair  which  he  had  begun  so 
auspiciously.  The  dispositions  of  the  latter  general  were  there- 
fore so  actively  followed  up,  that  the  blockade  of  the  town  was 
effectually  completed,  and  the  fate  of  the  rebels  became  in- 
evitable. 

The  scene  of  unavoidable  destruction  had  different  effects  upon 
the  different  characters  of  the  unfortunate  insurgents  in  Preston, 
in  like  manner  as  the  approach  of  imminent  peril  has  upon  do- 
mesticated and  savage  animals  when  they  are  brought  to  ex- 
tremity,— the  former  are  cowed  into  submission,  while  the  latter, 
brought  to  bay,  become  more  desperately  ferocious  in  their  resist- 
ance. The  English  gentlemen  began  to  think  upon  the  possibility 
of  saving  their  lives,  and  entertained  the  hope  of  returning  once 
more  to  the  domestic  enjoyments  of  their  homes  and  their  estates; 
while  the  Highlanders,  and  most  of  the  Scottish  insurgents,  even 
of  the  higher  classes,  declared  for  sallying  out  and  dying  like 
men  of  honour,  with  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  holding  tlieir 
lives  on  the  base  tenure  of  submission. 

Such  being  their  different  vmwb  of  the  measures  to  be  adopted. 
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the  English  determined  to  accomplish  a  capitulation  at  all  events; 
and  Oxburgh,  an  Irish  Catholic,  who  had  been  Forster's  tutor  in 
military  matters,  went  out  to  propose  a  surrender  to  the  English 
generals.'  The  mission  was  coldly  received,  and  he  was  distinctly 
given  to  understand,  that  no  terms  would  be  granted  excepting 
those  of  unconditional  surrender,  with  the  sole  provision  that  they 
should  be  secured  from  immediate  execution.  He  returned  to 
the  town,  and  the  errand  on  which  he  had  visited  the  enemy's 
position  being  understood.  General  Forster  was  nearly  pistolled 
by  a  Scottish  gentleman,  named  Murray,  and  his  Ufe  only  saved 
by  a  friendly  hand,  which  struck  the  weapon  upwards  in  the  act 
of  its  being  discharged. 

Captain  Dalzell,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Carnwath,  then  went  out 
in  the  name  of  the  Scots,  but  could  obtain  no  more  favourable 
terms.  Some  time,  however,  was  gained,  in  which  the  principal 
leaders  had  time  to  consider  that  Government  might  be  satisfied 
with  a  few  examples,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents,  in 
which  every  one's  confidence  in  his  individual  good  luck  led  him 
to  hope  he  would  be  included,  would  escape  at  least  the  extremity 
of  punishment.  After  the  Scots,  and  especially  the  Highlanders, 
had  persisted  for  some  time  in  their  determination  of  resistance, 
they  at  length  foudd  themselves  obliged  to  surrender  on  no  better 
terms  than  the  English,  which  amoimted  only  to  this,  that  they 
should  not  be  instantly  put  to  the  sword.  Their  leaders*  were 
surrendered  as  hostages;  and  at  length,  after  manifesting  the 
greatest  unwillingness  to  give  up  their  arms,  they  accepted  the 
capitulation,  if  such  it  could  be  called.  It  certainly  appears,  that 
by  surrendering  at  discretion,  the  greater  part  of  them  expectod 
at  least  to  save  their  lives.^ 

On  laying  down  their  arms,  the  unhappy  garrison  were  enclosed 
in  one  of  the  churches,  and  treated  with  considerable  rigour, 
being  stripped  and  ill-used  by  the  soldiery.*      About  fourteen 

'  "  Colonel  Oxburgh,  pretending  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  officers," 
says  Patten,  "  made  an  offer  to  go  out  and  treat  of  a  surrender.  As  this  was 
done  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rebel  army,  the  common  soldiers  were  told 
that  General  Willis  had  sent  to  offer  honourable  terms  to  them,  if  they  would 
Jay  down  their  arms ;  so  blinded  were  we  with  their  Tory  lies  to  the  last :  But 
certain  it  is,  had  his  design  been  known,  that  gentleman  had  never  seen  Ty- 
burn, for  he  had  been  shot  dead  by  the  consent  of  all  the  common  men  before 
he  had  gone  out  of  the  barrier." — P.  113. 

*  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  Brigadier  Macintosh. 

3  "  Mr.  Forster  sent  out  to  acquaint  General  Willis  that  they  were  willing  to 

five  themselves  up,  prisoners  at  discretion,  as  he  had  demanded.  But  Mac- 
ntosh  being  present  said,  he  could  not  answer  that  the  Scots  would  surrender 
in  that  manner,  that  they  were  a  people  of  desperate  fortunes,  and  that  he  had 
known  what  it  was  to  be  a  prisoner  at  discretion.  Upon  this  the  General  said, 
'  Go  back  to  your  people  again,  and  I  will  attack  tlie  town,  and  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  I  will  not  spare  one  man  of  you :'  Macintosh  went,  but  came 
running  out  immediately  again,  and  said,  that  the  Lord  Kenmnre,  and  the  rest 
of  the  noblemen,  with  his  brother,  would  surrender  in  like  manner  with  the 
English."— Rae,  p.  322. 

*  The  laced  clothes  of  the  gentlemen  was  the  temptation  to  this  outrage. 
The  prisoners  were  obliged  to  strip  the  pews  of  their  baize  linings,  in  order  to 
apply  the  cloth  to  the  purpose  of  decent  coTering     A  family  tradition  run* 
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hundred  men,  of  all  sorts,  were  included  in  the  surrender; 
amongst  whom  there  were  about  two  hundred  domestic  servants, 
followers  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  assumed  arms,  about  three 
hundred  gentlemen  volunteers,  the  rest  consisting  of  Brigadier 
Macintosh's  command  of  Highlanders.  Six  of  the  prisoners  were 
condemned  to  be  shot  by  martial  law,  as  holding  commissions 
under  the  Government  against  which  they  had  borne  arms.* 
Lord  Charles  Murray  obtained  a  reprieve  with  difficulty,  through 
the  interest  of  his  friends.  Little  mercy  was  shown  to  the  mis- 
guided private  men,  whose  sole  offence  was  having  compUed  with 
what  was  in  their  eyes  a  paramount  duty,  the  obedience  to  their 
chiefs.*  Very  many  underwent  the  fate  which  made  them  so  un- 
willing to  enter  England,  namely,  that  of  banishment  to  the 
plantations  in  America. 

The  prisoners  of  most  note  were  sent  np  to  London,  into  which 
they  were  introduced  in  a  kind  of  procession,  which  did  less  dis- 
honour to  the  sufferers  than  to  the  mean  minds  who  planned  and 
enjoyed  such  an  ignoble  triumph.  By  way  of  balancing  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Tory  mob,  whose  violences  in  burning  chapels,  &c., 

thus  :  A  gentleman,  who  fought  as  a  trooper  in  one  of  the  Scottish  squadrons, 
was  shot  through  the  body  at  the  barricaae.  He  was  conwived  to  be  mortally 
wounded,  and  lay  stretched  in  a  pew  in  the  Church,  an  affectionate  comrade 
supporting  his  head,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  receive  his  last  sigh. 
After  much  sickness,  the  wounded  man's  stomach  Is  said  to  have  relieved  itself 
hj  discharging  a  piece  of  his  scarlet  waistcoat,  which  the  ball  had  carried  into 
his  body.  The  assistant,  much  amazed  at  such  a  phenomenon,  being  also  one 
of  that  class  of  men  who  cannot  forbear  a  jest,  even  in  the  most  melancholy 
circumstances,  observed,  "  Heigh,  Walter,  1  am  fain  to  see  you  have  a  stock 
of  braid  cloth  in  your  bowels  ;  and  since  it  is  sae,  I  wish  you  would  exert  your- 
self again,  and  bring  up  as  much  would  make  a  pair  of  breeks,  for  I  am  i" 
mickle  need  o'  them."    The  wounded  man  afterwards  recovered. 

'  These  were  Lord  James  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  the  Puke  of  Athol , 
Major  Naime ;  Captain  Philip  Lockhart,  brother  to  Mr.  Lockhart  of  Cam- 
wath;  Captain  John  Shoftoe;  Ensign  Erskine,  and  Ensign  Dalziel,  brother  of 
the  Earl  of  Cam  wath.  Dalziel  was  acquitted  as  to  the  crime  of  desertion,  after 
proof  that  he  had  thrown  up  his  commission  before  joining  the  rebels.  Lord 
Murray  was  reprieved ;  the  other  four  were  shot  at  Preston,  2d  December.— 
Rab,  p.  32C. 

«  Patten  records  some  instances  of  individual  heroism  and  self  devotion  dur- 
ing the  affair  of  Preston — "  Captain  Peter  Farquharson  of  Rochley,  a  gentle- 
man of  an  invincible  spirit,  and  almost  inimitable  bravery,  was  shot  through 
the  bone  of  the  leg.  When  brought  into  the  White  Bull  Inn,  where  all  the 
wounded  were  carried  to  be  dressed,  he  took  a  glass  of  brandy,  and  said, 
'  Come,  lads,  here  is  imr  master's  health ;  though  I  can  do  no  more,  I  wish 
you  good  success.'  His  leg  was  cut  off  by  an  unskilful  butcher,  rather  than 
a  8uiT?eon,  and  he  presently  died."— P.  104.  A  nameless  lad,  and  lame,  was 
employed  to  carry  powder  on  horseback  from  one  post  to  another.  "  He  was 
told  that  they  wanted  powder  at  Macintosh's  barrier ;  but,  if  he  went,  he 
would  ceriainly  be  shot.  He  answered,  '  I  know  I  cannot  avoid  that  if  I  go ; 
but  since  they  want  it.  If  I  cannot  carry  it  quite  up  to  them,  I'll  carry  it  as  far 
as  I  can ;'  and  so  set  forward,  and  both  he  and  his  horse  were  shot  dead." — 
P.  128.  Major  Preston,  of  the  King's  forces,  was  shot  through  the  body  a  little 
above  the  breast.  "  He  was  a  man  of  great  gallantry  and  composed  courage, 
as  was  visible  in  thus  exposing  himself  to  danger,  for  he  was  spent  in  a  languish- 
ing consumption  even  to  a  skeleton :  and  told  us  (the  rebels)  that  the  wound 
he  received  had  only  shortened  his  days  two  or  three  months,  and  seeing  it  was 
in  the  service  of  his  King  and  Country,  he  f»r  preferred  It  to  tht  !ingsring  dtkUi 
he  expected.     He  died  io  our  haadi  ' — P.  U7. 
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had  been  of  a  formidable  and  highly  criminal  character,  plans 
had  been  adopted  by  Government  to  excite  and  maintain  a  rival 
spirit  of  tumult  among  such  of  the  vulgar  as  were  called,  or  called 
themselves,  the  Low  Cliurch  party.  Party  factions  often  turn 
upon  the  most  frivolous  badges  of  distinction.  As  the  Tories  had 
affected  a  particular  passion  for  ale,  as  a  national  and  truly  Eng- 
lish potation,  their  parliamentary  associations  taking  the  title  of 
the  October  and  the  March  Clubs  ;  so,  in  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
the  Whigs  of  the  lower  rank  patronised  beer  (distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Johnson  from  ale,  by  being  either  older  or  smaller,) 
and  mugrhouses  were  established,  held  by  landlords  of  orthodox 
Whig  principles,  where  this  Protestant  and  Revolutionary  liquor 
was  distributed  in  liberal  quantities,  and  they  speedily  were 
thronged  by  a  set  of  customers,  whose  fists  and  sticks  were  as 
prompt  to  assault  the  admirers  of  High  Church  and  Ormond,  as 
the  Tories  were  ready  to  defend  them.  It  was  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  frequenters  of  these  mug-houses,  as  they  were  called, 
that  the  entrance  of  the  Preston  prisoners  into  London  was  graced 
with  the  mock  honours  of  a  triumphal  procession. 

The  prisoners,  most  of  them  men  of  birth  and  education,  were, 
on  approaching  the  capital,  all  pinioned  with  cords  like  the  vilest 
criminals.  This  ceremony  they  underwent  at  Bamet.  At  High- 
gate  they  were  met  by  a  large  detachment  of  horse  grenadiers 
and  foot  guards,  preceded  by  a  body  of  citizens  decently  dressed, 
who  shouted  to  give  example  to  the  mob.  Halters  were  put 
upon  the  horses  ridden  by  the  prisoners,  and  each  man's  horse 
was  led  by  a  private  soldier.  Forster,  a  man  of  high  family,  and 
still  Member  of  Parliament  for  Northumberland,  was  exposed  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  rest.  A  large  mob  of  the  patrons  of  the 
mug-houses  attended  upon  the  occasion,  beating  upon  warming- 

[)ans  (in  allusion  to  the  vulgar  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Cheva- 
ier  de  St.  George,)  and  the  prisoners,  with  all  sorts  of  scurrilous 
abuse  and  insult,  were  led  through  the  streets  of  the  city  in  this 
species  of  unworthy  triumph,  and  deposited  in  the  jails  of  New- 
gate, the  Marshalsea  and  other  prisons  in  the  metropolis. 

In  consequence  of  this  sudden  increase  of  tenants,  a  most  ex- 
traordinary change  took  place  in  the  discipline  of  these  melan- 
choly abodes.  When  the  High  Church  party  in  London  began 
to  recover  from  the  astonishment  with  which  they  had  witnessed 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  they  could  not  look  back  with 
much  satisfaction  on  their  own  passive  behaviour  during  the  con- 
test, if  it  could  be  called  one,  and  now  endeavoured  to  make  up 
for  it  by  liberally  supplying  the  prisoners,  whom  they  regarded 
as  martjTS  in  their  cause,  with  money  and  provisions,  in  which 
wine  was  not  forgotten.  The  fair  sex  are  always  disposed  to  be 
compassionate,  and  certainly  were  not  least  so  in  this  case,  where 
the  objects  of  pity  were  many  of  them  gallant  yoimg  cavaliers, 
sufferers  in  a  cause  which  they  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
sacred.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  prisons  overflowed  with 
fcine  and  good  cheer,  and  the  younger  and  more  thoughtless 
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part  of  tbe  inmates  turned  to  revelling  and  drowning  in  lienor 
all  more  serious  thoughts  of  their  situation  ;  so  that  even  Lord 
Derwentwater  himself  said  of  his  followers,  that  they  were  fitter 
inhabitants  for  Bridewell  than  a  state  prison.  Money,  it  is  said, 
circulated  so  plentifully  among  them,  that  when  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  silver  for  a  guinea  in  the  streets,  nothing  was  so  easy  as 
to  find  change,  whether  of  gold  or  silver,  in  the  jail.  A  hand- 
some, high  spirited  young  Highland  gentleman,  whom  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  day  called  Bottair  (one  of  the  family  of  Butter  in 
Athole,)  made  such  an  impression  on  the  fair  visitors  who  came 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  Jacobite  captives,  that  some  re- 
putations were  put  in  peril  by  the  excess  of  their  attentions  to  this 
favourite  object  of  compassion. 

When  such  a  golden  shower  descends  on  a  prison,  the  jailor 
generally  secures  to  himself  the  largest  share  of  it ;  and  those 
prisoners  who  desired  separate  beds,  or  the  slightest  accommoda- 
tion in  point  of  lodging,  had  to  purchase  them  at  a  rate  which 
would  have  paid  for  many  years  the  rent  of  the  best  houses  in  St. 
James's  Square  or  Piccadilly.  Dungeons,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  gloomy  character,  as  the  Lion's  Den,  the  Middle 
Dark,  and  the  hke,  were  rented  at  the  same  extravagant  prices, 
and  were  not  only  filled  with  prisoners,  but  abounded  with  good 
cheer. 

These  riotous  scenes  went  on  the  more  gaily  that  almost  all 
l»ad  nursed  a  hope,  that  their  having  surrendered  at  discretion 
would  be  admitted  as  a  protection  for  their  lives.  But  when 
numerous  bills  of  high  treason  were  found  against  them,  escape 
from  prison  began  to  be  thought  of,  which  the  command  of  money, 
and  the  countenance  of  friends  without  doors,  as  well  as  the  ge- 
neral structure  of  the  jails,  rendered  more  easy  than  could  have 
l>een  expected.  Thus,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1716,  Thomas  For- 
ster  escaped  from  Newgate,  by  means  of  false  keys,  and  having 
all  things  prepared,  got  safely  to  France.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
Brigadier  Macintosh,  whom  we  have  so  often  mentioned,  with 
fourteen  other  gentlemen,  chiefly  Scottish,  took  an  opportunity 
to  escape  in  the  following  manner.  The  Brigadier  having  found 
means  to  rid  himself  of  his  irons,  and  coming  down  stairs  about 
eleven  at  night,  he  placed  himself  close  by  the  door  of  the  jail ; 
and  as  it  was  opened  to  admit  a  servant  at  that  time  of  night  (no 
favourable  example  of  prison  discipline),'  he  knocked  down  the 
jailor,  and  made  his  escape  with  his  companions,  some  of  whom 
were  retaken  in  the  streets,  from  not  knowing  whither  to  fly. 

Among  the  fugitives  who  broke  prison  with  Macintosh,  was 
Robert  Hepburn  of  Keith,  the  same  person  in  whose  family  befell 
the  lamentable  occurrence  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  of  this 
volume  (at  page  49.) 

This  gentleman  had  pinioned  the  arms  of  the  turnkey  by  an 

I  "  Potts,  the  Keeper  of  Newf^te,  being  tuspected  of  having  connired  ul 
Fonter's  escap«,  was  tried  for  his  life  a*  the  Old  Bailey,  and  acquitted."— 
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effort  of  sU'eagth,  and  effected  his  escape  into  the  open  street 
witliout  pursuit.  But  he  was  at  a  loss  whither  to  fly,  or  where  to 
find  a  friendly  place  of  refuge.  His  wife  and  family  were,  he 
knew,  in  London ;  but  how,  in  that  great  city,  was  he  to  discover 
them,  especially  as  they  most  probably  were  residing  there  under 
feigned  names  1  While  he  was  agitated  by  this  uncertauity,  and 
fearful  of  making  the  least  inquiry,  even  had  he  known  in  what 
words  to  express  it,  he  saw  at  a  window  in  the  street  an  ancient 
piece  of  plate,  called  the  Keith  Tankard,  which  had  long  belonged 
to  his  family.  He  immediately  conceived  that  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren must  be  inhabitants  of  the  lodgings,  and  entering,  without 
asking  questions,  was  received  in  their  arms.  They  knew  of  his 
purpose  of  escape,  and  took  lodgings  as  near  the  jail  as  they  could, 
that  they  might  aiford  him  immediate  refuge ;  but  dared  not 
give  him  any  hint  where  they  were,  otherwise  than  by  setting 
the  well-known  flagon  where  it  might  by  good  fortune  catch  his 
eye.     He  escaped  to  France. 

The  noblemen  who  had  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
rebelUon  were  now  called  to  answer  for  their  guilt ;  and  articles 
of  impeachment  of  high  treason  were  exliibited  by  the  House  of 
Commons  against  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  the  Lord  Wid- 
drington,  in  England ;  and  the  Earls  of  Nithisdale,  Winton,  and 
Camwath,  Lord  Viscount  Kenmure,  and  Lord  Naime,  in  Scot- 
land. They  severally  pleaded  Guilty  to  the  articles,  excepting 
the  Earl  of  Winton,  who  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Lord  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Kenmure  suffered  death  on  the 
24th  February,  1715-16.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  was 
an  amiable  private  character,  hospitable  and  generous,  brave  and 
humane,  revoked  on  the  scaffold  his  plea  of  guilty,  and  died  firmly 
avowing  the  political  creed  for  which  he  suffered.  Lord  Ken- 
mure, a  quiet,  modest  gentleman,  shared  Derwentwater's  fate ; 
and  he  showed  the  same  firmness.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the 
body  of  Lord  Derwentwater  was  carried  down  to  Westmoreland 
in  great  pomp,  the  procession,  however,  moving  only  by  night, 
and  resting  by  day  in  chapels  dedicated  to  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  where  the  funeral  services  of  that  Church  were 
performed  over  the  body  during  the  day,  until  the  approach  of 
night  permitted  them  to  resume  their  progress  northward ;  and 
that  the  remains  of  this  unfortunate  nobleman  were  finally  de- 
posited in  his  ancestors'  burial-place  at  Dilston  hall.*  His  large 
estates  were  confiscated  to  the  crown,  and  now  form  the  valu- 
able property  of  Greenwich  Hospital. 

Charles  Ratcliff,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  and 
doomed  to  share  his  fate,  after  a  long  interval  of  years,  saved 
himself  for  the  time  by  breaking  prison. 

But  what  chiefly  atti-acted  the  attention  of  the  public  was  the 

'  See  the  ballad  of  "  Lord  Derwentwater's  Good  Night,"  and  the  Communi 
cation  from  Mr.  Surtees,  in  the  Notes,  HoGo's  JacobiU  Relics,  toL  ii.,  pp.  3>, 
a»,  270 
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escape  of  the  Earl  of  NithLsdale,  who  was  destined  to  hare  shared 
the  fate  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure. 

The  utmost  intercession  had  been  made,  in  every  possible  shape, 
to  save  the  lives  of  these  unfortunate  noblemen  and  their  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  but  it  had  been  found  unavailing.  Lady 
Nithisdale,  the  bold  and  affectionate  wife  of  the  condemned 
Earl,  having  in  vain  thrown  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  to  implore  mercy  for  her  husband,  ^  devised  a  plan  for 
his  escape,  of  the  same  kind  with  that  since  practised  by  Madame 
Lavalette.  She  was  admitted  to  see  her  husband  in  the  Tower 
upon  the  last  day  which,  according  to  his  sentence,  he  had  to  live. 
She  had  with  her  two  female  confidants.  One  brought  on  her 
person  a  double  suit  of  female  clothes.  This  individual  was  in- 
stantly dismissed  when  relieved  of  her  second  dress.  The  other 
person  gave  her  own  clothes  to  the  Earl,  attiring  herself  in  those 
which  had  been  provided.  Muffled  in  a  riding-hood  and  cloak, 
the  Earl,  in  the  character  of  lady's  maid,  holding  a  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes  as  one  overwhelmed  with  deep  affliction,  passed 
the  sentinels,  and  being  safely  conveyed  out  of  the  Tower,  made 
his  escape  to  France.*  We  are  startled  to  find,  that,  according 
to  the  rigour  of  the  law,  the  life  of  the  heroic  Countess  was  con- 
sidered as  responsible  for  that  of  the  husband  whom  she  had 
saved ;  but  she  contrived  to  conceal  herself. 

Lord  Winton  received  sentence  of  death  after  trial,  but  also 
made  his  escape  from  the  Tower,  4th  August,  1716.^  As  Charles 
Ratcliff  had  already  broke  prison  about  the  same  time,  we  may 
conclude  either  that  the  jailors  and  marshals  did  not  exhibit  much 
vigilance  on  this  occasion,  or  that  the  prisoners  found  means  oi 

1  "  I  threw  myself  at  the  King's  feet."  says  she,  "and  told  him  in  French, 
that  I  was  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Nithisdale,  that  he  might  not  pretend  to 
be  ignorant  of  my  person.  But  perceiving  that  he  wanted  to  go  off  without  re- 
ceiving any  petition,  I  caught  hold  of  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  that  he  might  stop 
and  hear  me.  He  endcavoU'red  to  escape  out  of  my  hands ;  but  I  kept  such 
strong  hold,  that  he  dragged  me  upon  my  knees  from  the  middle  of  the  room  to 
the  very  door  of  the  drawingroom.  At  last  one  of  the  blue  ribbons  who  attend- 
ed his  Majesty,  took  me  round  the  waiste,  whilst  another  wrested  the  coat  out 
of  my  hands.  The  petition  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  thrust  into  his  pocket, 
fell  down  in  the  scuffle,  and  I  almost  fainted  away  through  grief  and  disap- 
pointment."— Letter  to  her  sister  the  Countess  qf  Trnquair,  in  Transactions  oj 
the  Society  qf  Scottish  Antiquaries,  vol.  i.,  pp.  523,  538. 

*  "  His  Lordship  had  disponed  his  estate  to  his  son.  Lord  Maxwell,  28th 
November,  1712,  reserving  his  own  liferent ;  it  was  finally  determined  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  2l8t  January,  1723,  that  only  his  liferent  of  the  estate  was  for 
feited.  His  honours  were  extinguished  by  his  attainder;  and  he  died  at  Rome 
20th  March,  1744.  His  wife,  Lady  Winifred  Herbert,  daughter  of  William, 
Marquis  of  Powys,  surviving"him  five  years,  died  at  Komein  1749.  Their  son, 
John  Lord  Maxwell,  came  into  possession  of  the  family  estate  in  1744." — 
Wood's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321. 

S  "  When  waiting  his  fate  in  the  Tower,  he  made  good  use  of  his  mechanical 
•kill,  sawing  tnrough,  with  great  ingenuity,  the  bars  of  the  windows  through 
which  he  made  his  escape.  He  ended  his  motley  life  at  Rome  in  1749  [aged 
70,1  and  with  him  terminated  the  long  and  illustrious  line  of  Seton,  whose 
male  descendants  have,  oy  intermarriage,  come  to  represent  the  great  houses 
of  Gordon,  Aboyne,  and  F.glinton.  Their  estate  was  forfeitfd,  and  has  since 
passed  through  several  hands."— Sll>  W«.i.t«j»  Scoit,  art.  "Scton  Chapel," 
Wood's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  648. 
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lulling  it  to  sleep.  The  Earl  of  Camwath,  Lords  Widdrington 
and  Naime,  were,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  pardoned  as  far  as 
their  lives  were  concerned,  in  consequence  of  a  general  bill  ol 
indemnity. 

Of  inferior  persons,  about  twenty  of  the  most  resolute  of  the 
Preston  prisoners  were  executed  at  that  place  and  at  Manchesterj 
and  four  or  five  suffered  at  Tyburn.  Amongst  these  the  execu- 
tion of  William  Paul,'  a  clergyman,  a  true  friend,  as  he  boasted 
himself,  of  the  anti-revolutionary  Church  of  England,  made  a 
strong  impression  on  those  of  his  party. 

Thus  closed  the  Rebellion  and  its  consequences,  as  far  as  Eng- 
land was  concerned.  We  must  now  take  a  view  of  its  last  scenes 
as  exhibited  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  LXXII. 

The  Arrival  of  Dutch  Troops — Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat — Deserticm 
of  the  Clan  Fraser  to  the  Whig  Interest — A  General  Council  of 
the  Jacobite  Leaders  breaks  up  tcithout  coming  to  any  Conclusion 
— An  Offer  of  Submission  upon  Terms,  made  to  Argyle,  and 
rejected — Arrival  of  the  Chevalier — Exertions  of  Argyle  to  put 
an  end  to  the  Rebellion — His  march  towards  Perth — Exultation 
of  the  Jacobite  Highlanders  in  the  Prospect  of  another  Battle — 
Their  Fury  and  Despair  on  its  being  hinted  that  it  was  intended 
to  Retreat — A  Retreat  Resolved  on. 

[1715—1716.] 

We  left  the  insurgents  when  the  melancholy  news  of  the  ter- 
mination of  the  campaign  of  Forster,  with  his  Highland  auxiliaries, 
at  the  barricades  of  Preston,  had  not  yet  reached  tliem  ;  the  mo- 
ment it  did,  all  hopes  of  a  general  insurrection  in  England,  or  any 
advantage  being  obtained  there,  were  for  ever  ended. 

1  The  Reverend  William  Paul,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  "  He 
came  boldly  up  to  Mr.  Forster,  as  he  was  at  dinner  with  Mr.  Patten,  at  the 
Recorder  of  Lancaster's  house.  He  entered  the  room  in  a  blue  coat,  with  a 
long  wig  and  a  sword,  and  Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Cambridgeshire  with  him.  They 
let  him  know  who  they  were,  and,  in  a  flourishing  way,  made  a  tender  of  their 
services  for  the  cause ;  which  Mr.  Forster  accepting,  they  withdrew." — Pattbn, 
p.  92.  Mr.  Paul  ardently  begged  life,  m  letters  and  petitions  of  recantation 
and  penitence.  To  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  he  says,  "  I  humbly  desire 
your  Grace  to  use  your  utmost  endeavours  to  save  a  poor  clergyman's  life.  If 
It  will  not  be  granted  to  spend  the  remainder  of  it  in  Kngland,  1  beg  you  will  be 
pleased  to  send  me  to  the  Plantations,  or  any  where  rather  than  Tyburn." 
His  petitions  to  the  King,  and  others,  speak  of  "  the  late  unnatural  rebellion 
against  his  Majesty  which  he  detests  and  abhors.  He  humbly  begs  leave,  in 
all  sorrow  of  heart,  to  acknowledge  his  great  and  heinous  offence;  and  from 
the  bottom  of  his  soul,  asks  pardon  of  God,  his  Majesty,  and  the  Church  and 
nation."  And,  at  the  place  of  execution,  being  interrupted  in  reading,  he 
handed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Loudon  a  paper  addressed  to  the  people,  which  has, 
"  I  exhort  you  all  to  return  to  your  duty.  Remember  that  King  Jam<s  the 
Third  is  your  only  rightful  SoTereign,  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  therefore,  if 
you  woul'd  perform  the  duty  of  justice  to  him,  which  is  due  to  all  mankind. 

you  are  obliged  in  conscience  to  Co  all  yoc  cm  to  rcitor«  *>im  to  his  crown." 

Faithful  BeaisUr.  &c.    pp.  30«  3!9  .^93 
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The  regiilar  troops  which  had  been  detained  in  England  tc 
suppress  the  northern  insurgents,  were  now  set  at  liberty,  and 
Mar  could  no  longer  rely  upon  Argyle's  remaining  inactive  for 
want  of  men.  Besides,  the  Estates  of  the  United  Provinces  had 
now,  upon  the  remonstrance  of  General  Cadogan,  despatched  for 
Britain  the  auxiliary  forces  which  they  were  bound  by  treaty  to 
furnish  in  case  of  invasion,  and  three  thousand  of  them  had  landed 
at  Deptford.  The  other  three  tliousand  Dutch  troops,  designed 
for  ports  in  the  north,  had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  driven 
into  Harwich,  Yarmouth,  and  elsewhere,  which  induced  the  Go- 
vernment to  order  those  at  Deptford,  as  the  most  disposable  part 
of  this  auxiliary  force,  to  move  instantly  down  to  Scotland. 

Events  equally  unfavourable  to  the  rebels  were  taking  place 
in  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  progress 
of  these,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  some  passages  in  the  life  of  Simon 
Eraser,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  of  his  time. 

He  was  by  birth  the  nearest  male  heir  to  the  estate  of  Lovat, 
and  to  the  dignity  of  Chief  of  the  Erasers' — no  empty  honour, 
since  the  clan  contained  a  following  of  from  seven  hundred  to  a 
thousand  men.  The  chief  last  deceased,  however,  had  left  a 
daughter,  and  Simon  was  desirous,  by  marriage  with  this  young 
lady,  to  unite  her  pretensions  to  the  chieftainship  and  estate  with 
his  own.  As  his  character  was  bad,  and  his  cu'cumstances  ac- 
counted desperate,  the  widowed  mother  of  the  young  heiress,  a 
lady  of  the  house  of  Athole,  was  averse  to  this  match,  and  her 
powerful  family  countenanced  her  repugnance.*  Being  a  man  of 
a  daring  character,  deep  powers  of  dissimulation,  and  master  of 
the  tempers  of  the  lower  class  of  Highlanders,  Simon  found  it  no 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  a  strong  party  of  Erasers, 
chiefly  desperate  men,  to  assist  in  a  scheme  of  seizing  on  the  per- 
son of  the  young  heiress.  She  escaped  his  grasp,  but  her  mother, 
the  widow  of  the  late  Lord  Lovat,  fell  into  his  power.  Equally 
short-sighted  as  unprincipled.  Eraser  imagined  that  by  marrying 
this  lady,  instead  of  her  daughter,  he  would  secure,  through  her 
large  jointure,  some  legal  interest  in  the  estate.  With  this  view 
he  accomplished  a  forced  marriage  betwixt  the  Dowager  Lady 
Lovat  and  himself,  and  enforced  his  rights  as  her  pretended  hus- 
band with  the  most  brutal  violence,'     For  this  abominable  and 

'  "  Simon  waa  the  »on  of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  next  male  heir  to  the 
house  of  Lovat  after  the  death  of  Hugh,  Lord  Lovat,  without  male  issue." — Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Miscel.  Prote  fVorkt,  vol.  xi.,  p.  61. 

*  "The  Dowager  Lady  Lovat  was  a  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Athole;  and 
that  powerful  family  was,  therefore,  induced  to  take  great  interest  in  difiposing 
of  the  young  lady  in  marriage.  Various  quarrels,  during  the  time  that  .Simon 
of  Beaufort  held  a  commission  in  his  regiment,  had  made  him  particularly  un- 
acceptable to  the  Marquis  of  Athole  and  his  family,  who  viewed  his  assuming 
the  title  of  Master  of  Lovat,  and  proposing  himself'as  a  husband  for  their  kins- 
woman, with  a  very  evil  eye." — Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mitcel.  Prose  fVvrkt,  vol. 
XX.,  p.  01. 

■  '■  Having  raised  a  gallows  on  the  green  before  Castle  Downie,  where  she 
then  resided,  to  intimidate  all  who  might  protect  the  object  of  his  violence— a 
laily  advanced  in  life  and  whose  person  is  said  to  have  been  as  little  inviting  ai 
her  character  was  respectable, — he  went  through  the  mock  ceremony  of  a  wed 
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atrocious  outrage  against  a  matron,  widow  of  his  own  near  con- 
nexion, and  a  sister  of  the  powerful  Marquis  of  Athole,  letters 
of  fire  and  sword  were  granted  against  Fraser  and  his  adherents, 
and  being  outlawed  by  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  he  was 
forced  to  fly  to  France.  Here  he  endeavoured  to  recommend 
himself  at  the  Court  of  St.  Germains,  by  affecting  much  zeal  for 
the  Jacobite  cause,  and  pretending  to  great  interest  with  the 
Highland  chiefs,  and  the  power  of  rendering  efiectual  service 
amongst  them.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  and  the  French 
King  were  aware  of  the  infamy  of  the  man's  character,  and  dis- 
trusted the  proposal  which  he  laid  before  them,  for  raising  an 
insurrection  in  the  Highlands.  Mary  of  Este,  more  credulous, 
was  disposed  to  trust  him ;  and  he  was  detached  on  a  Jacobite 
mission,  which  he  instantly  betrayed  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
and  which  created  much  disturbance  in  the  year  1703,  as  we  have 
noticed  in  its  place.  ^  His  double  treachery  being  discovered, 
Simon  Fraser  was,  on  his  return  to  France,  thrown  into  the  Bas- 
tile,  where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Dismissed  from 
this  imprisonment,  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  where  he  might 
serve  his  own  interest,  and  advance  his  claims  upon  the  chieftain- 
ship of  the  clan  Fraser  and  the  estate  of  Lovat,  by  adopting  the 
political  side  betwixt  the  contending  parties  which  should  bid 
fairest  to  serve  his  purpose. 

The  time  seemed  now  arrived,  when,  by  the  insurrction  of 
Mar,  open  war  was  declared  betwixt  the  parties.  His  cousin,  the 
heiress  of  Lovat,  had  been  married  to  MacKenzie  of  Fraserdale, 
who,  acting  as  chief  of  his  wife's  clan,  had  summoned  the  Frasers 
to  arms,  and  led  a  body  of  five  hundred  clansmen  to  join  the 
standard  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  They  marched  to  Perth 
accordingly.  In  the  mean  time,  Simon  Fraser  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  made  his  appearance  like  one  of  those  portentous  sea 
monsters  whose  gambols  annoimce  the  storm.  He  was  first  seen 
at  Dumfries,  where  he  oflTered  his  personal  services  to  join  the 
citizens,  who  were  in  arms  to  repel  an  attack  from  Kenmure, 
Nithisdale,  and  their  followers.  The  Dumfriesians,  however, 
trusted  him  not,  nay,  were  disposed  to  detain  him  a  prisoner ;  and 
only  permitted  him  to  march  northward  on  the  assurance  of  the 
Marquis  of  Annandale,  that  his  presence  there  would  be  favotir- 
able  to  King  George  and  his  cause.     It  proved  so  accordingly. 

Simon  Fraser  arrived  in  Invemess-shire,  and  hastened  to 
form  an  intimate  alliance  with  Duncan  Forbes,  brother  of  John 
Forbes  of  Culloden,  and  a  determined  friend  to  Government. 
Forbes  was  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  a  just  and  religious  man. 
At  another  time  he  probably  would  have  despised  associating 
himself  with  a  desperate  outlaw  to  his  country,  black  wth  the 

ding,  had  her  dress  cut  from  her  person  with  a  dirk,  and  subjected  her  to  the 
last  extremity  of  brutal  violence,  while  the  pipes  plajed  in  the  next  apartment  tc 
irown  her  screams." — Sir  Waltkb  Scott,  Mitcel.  Prose  ff^orks,  toI  xx.,  p.  |3L 
i  See  ante,  toI.  ii.,  p.  316. 
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eharges  of  rape,  murder,  and  double  treachery.  But  the  case 
was  an  extreme  one,  in  which  no  assistance  that  promised  to  be 
available  was  to  be  rejected.'  Simon  Fraser  obtained  pardon 
and  favour,  and  the  influence  of  the  patriarchal  system  was 
never  more  remarkably  illustrated  than  in  his  person.  His  cha- 
racter was,  as  we  have  seen,  completely  infamous,  and  his  state 
and  condition  that  of  an  adventurer  of  the  very  worst  description. 
But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  clan  were  disposed  to  think 
that  the  chiefship  descended  to  the  male  heir,  and  therefore  pre- 
ferred Simon's  title  to  that  of  Fraserdale,  who  only  commanded 
them  as  husband  of  the  heiress.  The  mandates  of  Fraser,  now 
terming  himself  Lovat,  reached  the  clan  in  the  town  of  Perth. 
They  were  respected  as  those  of  the  rightful  chief ;  and  the 
Frasers  did  not  hesitate  to  withdraw  from  the  cause  of  the  Che- 
valier de  St.  George,  and  march  northwards,  to  place  themselves 
under  the  command  of  their  restored  patriarch  by  male  descent, 
who  had  embraced  the  other  side.  This  change  of  sides  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  most  of  the  Frasers  were  in  personal 
opinion  Jacobites.  We  have  already  noticed  that  the  desertion 
of  the  Frasers  took  place  the  very  morning  when  Mar  broke  up 
to  march  on  Dunblane  ;  and,  as  a  bold  and  warlike  clan,  their  ab- 
sence, on  the  12th  November,  was  of  no  small  disadvantage  to  the 
party  from  whom  they  had  retired. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  operations  of  this  clan,  under  their  new 
leader,  became  directly  hostile  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  Sir  John 
MacKenzie  of  Coull  had,  at  the  period  of  the  Earl  of  Seaforth's 
march  to  Perth,  been  left  with  four  hundred  MacKenzies,  to  gar- 
rison Inverness,  which  may  be  termed  the  capital  of  the  North 
Highlands.  Hitherto  his  task  had  been  an  easy  one,  but  it  was 
now  likely  to  become  more  difficult.  Acting  upon  a  plan  concerted 
betwixt  him  and  Duncan  Forbes,  Lovat  assembled  his  clan,  and 
with  those  of  the  Monroes,  Rosses,  and  Grants,  who  had  always 
maintained  the  Whig  interest,  attacked  Inverness,  with  such 
success,  that  they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  which 
Sir  John  MacKenzie  found  himself  compelled  to  evacuate  with- 
out serious  resistance.  The  Earl  of  Sutherland  also,  who  was 
still  in  arms,  now  advanced  across  the  Murray  frith,  and  a  con- 
siderable force  was  collecting  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  and  in  a 
position  which  threatened  the  territories  of  Huntly,  Seaforth,  and 
several  other  chief  leaders  in  Mar's  army. 

These  various  events  tended  more  and  more  to  depress  the 
spirits  of  the  noblemen  and  heads  of  clans  who  were  in  the  Ja- 
cobite army.  The  indefinite,  or  rather  unfavourable,  issue  of  the 
affair  of  Sheriffmuir,  had  discouraged  those  who  expected,  by  a 

1  See  Prote  fVorki,  vol.  xx.,  pp.  63,  64.  "  As  Duncan  Forbes,"  adds  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  "  was  not  so  squeamiah  as  to  quarrel  with  the  society  of  Colonel 
Charteris,  there  is  the  Uss  wonder  that  he  endured  that  of  Lovat.  Still  there 
is  Komething  ludicrous  in  the  coincidence,  that  two  special  friends  of  so  respect- 
»ble  a  man  should  have  both  been  in  trcubU  on  so  infamous  an  ai^'uiation  " 
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decisive  victory,  if  not  to  carry  their  principal  and  original  pur- 
pose, at  least  to  render  themselves  a  foe  to  whom  the  Govern- 
ment might  think  it  worth  while  to  grant  honourable  terms  of 
accommodation. 

Most  men  of  reflection,  therefore,  now  foresaw  the  inevitable 
ruin  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  the  General,  Mar,  having  formally 
invited  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  to  come  over  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  insurrectionary  army,  was  under  the  neces- 
sity, for  his  own  honour,  and  to  secure  the  chance  which  such  an 
impulse  might  have  given  to  his  affairs,  of  keeping  his  troops  to- 
gether to  protect  the  person  of  the  Prince,  in  case  of  his  accept- 
ing this  perilous  invitation,  which,  given  before  the  battle  of 
Sherifimuir,  was  likely  to  be  complied  with.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  became  desirous,  by  every  species  of  engagement,  to  bind 
those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  imder  the  fatal  standard,  not 
to  quit  it. 

For  this  purpose,  a  military  oath  was  proposed,  in  name  of 
King  James  VIII. ;  an  engagement,  which,  however  solemn,  has 
been  seldom  found  stronger  than  the  severe  compulsion  of  neces- 
sity operating  against  it.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  engaged,  not 
wilUng  to  preclude  themselves  from  endeavouring  to  procure 
terms,  in  case  of  need,  refused  to  come  under  this  additional 
obligation.  The  expedient  of  an  association  was  next  resorted  to, 
and  Mar  summoned  a  general  council  of  the  principal  persons  in 
the  army.  This  was  the  fourth  time  such  a  meeting  had  been  con- 
voked since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection ;  the  fii-st  had 
taken  place  when  Macintosh's  detachment  was  in  peril ;  the  se- 
cond for  the  purpose  of  subscribing  an  invitation  to  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  to  join  them,  and  the  third  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Sheriffmuir. 

The  Marquis  of  Huntly,  who  had  already  well  nigh  determined 
on  taking  separate  measures,  refused  to  attend  the  meeting,  but 
sent  a  draught  of  an  association  to  which  he  was  willing  to  sub- 
scribe, and  seemed  to  admit  that  the  insurgents  might  make  their 
peace  separately.  Mar  flung  it  scornfully  aside,  and  said  it  might 
be  a  very  proper  form,  providing  it  had  either  sense  or  grammar. 
He  then  recommended  his  own  draught,  by  which  the  subscribers 
agreed  to  continue  in  arms,  and  accept  no  conditions  unless  under 
the  royal  authority,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
gentlemen  then  in  arms.  The  proposed  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  Master  of  Sinclair  and  many  of  the  Lowland  gentlemen. 
They  complained,  that  by  using  the  phrase  "  Royal  authority," 
they  might  be  considered  as  throwing  the  free  power  of  deciding 
for  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Mar,  as  the  Royal  General,  with 
whose  management  hitherto  they  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
The  Master  of  Sinclair  demanded  to  know  what  persons  were  to 
vote,  as  constituting  the  majority  of  gentlemen  in  arms,  and 
whether  voices  must  be  allowed  to  all  who  went  by  that  general 
same,  or  whether  the  decision  was  to  be  remitted  to  those  whom 
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the  General  might  select !  Sir  John  MacLean  haughtily  an- 
swered, that  unless  some  such  power  of  selection  were  lodged  in 
the  commander-in-chief,  all  his  regiment  of  eight  hundred  men 
must  be  admitted  to  vote,  since  every  MacLean  was  a  gentleman. 
Mar  endeavoured  to  soothe  the  disaffected.  He  admitted  the 
King's  affairs  were  not  in  such  a  state  as  he  could  have  de- 
sired ;  but  contended  that  they  were  far  from  desperate,  inti- 
mated that  he  still  entertained  hopes,  and  in  the  same  breath 
deprecated  answering  the  questions  put  to  him  on  the  nature  of 
his  expectations.  He  was,  however,  borne  down  with  queries ; 
and  being  reminded  that  he  could  not  propose  remaining  at  Perth, 
when  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  reinforced  by  six  thousand  Dutch, 
should  move  against  him  on  one  side,  and  Sutherland,  with  all 
the  northern  clans  in  the  Government  interest,  should  advance  on 
the  other,  it  was  demanded,  where  he  proposed  to  make  a  stand. 
Inverness  was  named ;  and  the  shire  of  Murray  was  pointed  out 
as  sufficient  to  find  subsistence  for  a  considerable  army.  But 
Inverness,  if  not  already  fallen,  was  in  imminent  danger ;  Murray, 
though  a  fertile  country,  was  a  narrow  district,  which  would  be 
soon  exhausted ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  if 
pressed  by  the  Government  forces,  there  would  be  no  resource 
save  falling  back  into  the  barren  regions  of  the  Highlands.  The 
Master  of  Sinclair  aaked,  at  what  season  of  the  year  forage  and 
other  necessaries  for  cavalry  were  to  be  found  in  the  hills  ?  Glen- 
garry made  a  bizarre  but  very  inteUigible  reply,  "  that  such  ac- 
commodations were  to  be  found  in  the  Highlands  at  every  season 
— by  those  who  were  provident  enough  to  bring  them  with  them." 

The  main  argument  of  Mar  was  to  press  upon  the  dissentients 
the  dishonour  of  deserting  the  King,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
throwing  himself  on  their  loyalty.  They  replied,  he  alone  knew 
the  King's  motions ;  of  which  they  had  no  such  assurances  as 
could  induce  them  to  refuse  any  opportunity  of  saving  themselves, 
their  families,  and  estates  from  perdition,  merely  to  preserve 
some  punctilious  scruples  of  loyalty,  by  which  the  King  could 
gain  no  real  advantage.  They  complained  that  they  hswi  been 
lured  into  the  field,  by  promises  of  troops,  arms,  ammunition,  trea- 
sure, and  a  general  of  mihtary  talent — all  to  be  sent  by  France ; 
and  that,  these  reports  proving  totally  false,  they  did  not  incUne 
to  be  detained  there  upon  rumours  of  the  King's  motions,  which 
might  be  equally  fallacious,  as  they  came  from  the  same  quarter. 
In  a  word,  the  council  of  war  broke  up  without  coming  to  a 
resolution ;  and  there  was,  from  that  time,  established  in  the 
army  a  party  who  were  opposed  to  Mar's  conduct  of  affairs,  who 
declared  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
were  distinguished  at  headquarters  as  grumblers  and  mutineers. 

These  gentlemen  held  a  meeting  at  the  Master  of  Sinclair's 
quarters,  and  opened  a  communication  with  Mar,  in  which  they 
urged  the  total  inadequacy  of  any  resistance  which  they  could  now 
offer — the  exhaustion  of  theij  supplies  of  ammunition,  provisioDi 
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and  money — ^the  impossibility  of  their  making  a  stand  until  they 
reached  the  Highland  mountains — and  the  equal  impossibility  oi 
subsisting  their  cavalry,  if  they  plunged  into  these  wildernesses. 
They  declared  that  they  did  not  desire  to  separate  themselves  from 
the  army;  all  they  wished  to  know  was,  whether  an  honourable 
capitulation  could' be  obtained  for  all  who  were  engaged;  and  if 
dishonourable  terms  were  offered,  they  expressed  themselves  de- 
termined to  fight  to  the  death  rather  than  accept  them. 

While  such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Low-country  gentle- 
men, dejected  at  their  total  want  of  success,  and  the  prospect  of 
misery  and  ruin  which  they  saw  fast  approaching,  the  Highland 
chiefs  and  clans  were  totally  disinclined  to  any  terms  of  accom- 
modation. Their  warlike  disposition  made  the  campaign  an  en- 
jojTiient  to  them ;  the  pay,  which  Mar  dispensed  liberally,  was, 
while  it  lasted,  an  object  with  people  so  poor;  and,  finally,  they 
entertained  the  general  opinion,  founded  upon  the  convention 
made  with  their  ancestors  after  the  war  of  1688-9,  that  they 
might  at  worst  retreat  into  their  hills,  where,  rather  than  incur 
the  loss  of  men  and  charges  necessary  for  suppressing  them,  the 
Government  would  be  glad  to  gi-ant  them  peace  upon  their  own 
terms,  and,  perhaps,  not  averse  to  pay  them  for  accepting  it. 
Another  class  of  men  having  influence  in  such  a  singular  camp, 
were  the  nobility,  or  men  of  quality,  who  had  joined  the  cause. 
Most  of  these  were  men  of  high  titles  but  broken  fortimes,  whose 
patrimony  was  overburdened  with  debt.  They  had  been  early 
treated  by  Mar  with  distinction  and  preference,  for  their  rank 
gave  credit  to  the  cause  which  their  personal  influence  could  not 
greatly  have  advanced.  They  enjoyed  posts  of  nominal  rank  in 
the  insurrectionary  army  ;  and  the  pay  conforming  to  these  was 
not  less  acceptable  to  them  than  toihe  Highlanders.  It  may 
be  also  supposed,  that  they  were  more  particularly  acquainted 
than  others  with  the  reasons  Mar  had  for  actually  expecting 
the  King;  and  might,  with  spirit  worthy  of  their  birth,  be  willing 
to  incur  the  worst  extremities  of  war,  rather  than  desert  their 
monarch  at  the  moment  when,  by  their  own  invitation,  he  came  to 
throw  himself  on  their  fidelity.  These  noblemen,  therefore,  sup- 
ported the  measm-es  and  authority  of  the  commander,  and  dis- 
countenanced any  proposals  to  treat. 

Notwithstanding  the  aid  of  the  nobles  and  the  Highland  chiefs. 
Mar  found  himself  compelled  so  far  to  listen  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  discontented  party,  as  to  consent  that  apphcation 
should  be  made  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  learn  whether  any  ca- 
pitulation could  be  allowed.  There  was  so  httle  faith  betwixt 
the  oflicers  and  their  general,  that  the  former  insisted  on  naming 
one  of  the  delegates  w  ho  were  to  be  sent  to  Stirling  about  the 
proposed  negotiation.  The  offer  of  submission  upon  terms  was 
finally  intrusted  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  LawTence,  the  ofl&cer  of 
highest  rank  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Sherifiinuir.  The 
Colonel,  agreeably  to  a  previous  engagement,  returned  with  aq 
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answer  to  the  propopsal  of  subiniasion,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle  h&d 
no  commission  from  Court  to  treat  with  the  iusr.-gents  as  a  body, 
but  only  with  such  individuals  as  might  submit  thfcn:G»;lve3 ;  but 
his  Grace  promised  that  he  would  send  the  Duke  oi  Roxburghe 
to  court,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  such  poweis  for  a  general 
pacification.  A  more  private  negotiation,  instituted  by  th>;  Coun- 
tess of  Murray,  whose  second  son,  Francis  Stewart,  was  engaged 
in  the  rebellion,  received  the  same  answer,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  would  not  hear  her  pronounce  the  name  of 
Mar,  in  whose  favour  she  had  attempted  to  make  some  interces 
sion. 

Upon  this  unfavourable  reception  of  the  proposal  of  submis- 
sion, it  was  not  difficult  to  excite  the  resentment  of  those  who  had 
declared  for  war,  against  that  smaller  party  which  advocated 
peace.  The  Highlanders,  whose  fierce  temper  was  easily  awa- 
kened to  fury,  were  encouraged  to  insult  and  misuse  sevei-al  of 
the  Low-country  gentry,  particularly  the  followers  of  Huntly, 
tearing  the  cockades  out  of  their  hats,  and  upbraiding  them  as 
cowards  and  traitors.  The  Master  of  Sinclair  was  publicly  threat- 
ened by  Farquharson  of  Inverey,  a  Highland  vassal  of  the  Earl  of 
Mar ;  but  his  well-kno%vn  fex'ocity  of  temper,  with  his  habit  of 
going  continually  armed,  seem  to  have  protected  him. 

About  this  time,  there  were  others  among  Mar's  principal  asso- 
ciates who  became  desirous  of  leaving  his  camp  at  Perth.  Huntly, 
much  disgusted  with  the  insults  offered  to  his  vassals,  and  the 
desperate  state  of  things  at  Perth,  was  now  preparing  to  withdraw 
to  his  own  country,  alleging  that  his  presence  was  necessary  to 
defend  it  against  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  whose  march  southward 
must  be  destructive  to  the  estates  of  his  family.'  The  movements 
of  the  same  Earl,  with  the  clans  of  Rosses,  MacKays,  Frasers, 
Grants,  and  others,  alarmed  Seaforth  also  for  the  security  of 
his  dominions  in  Kintail ;  and  he  left  Perth,  to  march  northward, 
for  the  defence  of  his  property,  and  the  wives,  families,  and 
houses  of  his  vassals  in  arms.  Thus  were  two  great  limbs  lopped 
off  from  Mar's  army,  at  the  time  when  it  was  about  to  be  assailed 
by  Government  with  collected  strength.    Individuals  also  became 

'  "  Wha  wad  hae  thought  the  Gordons  gay 
That  day  wad  quat  the  green,  man  ? 
Auchluncart  and  Auchanochie, 
Wi  a'  the  Gordon  tribe,  man, 
Like  their  great  Marquis,  thej  could  not 
The  smell  o'  powder  bide,  man. 

DC  *  *  «  *  « 

Clanie  play'd  a  game  at  chess 

As  well  as  any  thing,  man  ; 

But  tike  the  knaTish  Gordon  race, 

GaTe  check  unto  the  King,  man. 

He  plainly  saw,  without  a  queen. 

The  game  would  not  recorer. 

So  therefore  he  withdrew  bis  knight. 

Aod  )oin'd  the  rook  Hanorer." 

Uooa'u  Jacobite  Snict,  roi.  ii,  pp.  14, 14. 
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dispiriiea,  mod  deserted  the  enterprise.  There  was  at  leasf  one 
Eoa  of  consideration  who  went  home  from  the  field  of  battle  at 
SherifFmuir — sat  down  by  his  own  hearth,  and,  trusting  to  the 
clemency  of  the  Government,  renounced  the  trade  of  king-mak- 
ing. Others,  in  parties  or  separately,  had  already  adopted  the 
same  course ;  and  those  who,  better  known,  or  more  active,  dared 
not  remain  at  hotae,  were  seeking  passages  to  foreign  parts  from 
the  eastern  ports  of  Scotland.  The  Master  of  Sinclair,  after  ex- 
changing mutual  threats  and  defiances  with  Mar  and  his  friends, 
left  the  camp  at  Perth,  went  north  and  visited  the  Marquis  of 
Huntly.  He  afterwards  escaped  abroad  from  the  Orkney  islands. 

Amidst  this  gradual  but  increasing  defection,  Mar,  by  the  course 
of  his  policy,  saw  himself  at  all  rates  obliged  t«  keep  his  ground 
at  Perth,  since  he  knew,  what  others  refused  to  take  upon  his  au- 
thority, that  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was  very  shortly  to  be 
expected  in  his  camp. 

This  Prince,  unfortunate  from  his  very  infancy,  found  himself, 
at  the  time  of  this  struggle  in  his  behalf,  altogether  imable  to 
assist  his  partisans.  He  had  been  expelled  from  France  by  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  even  the  provision  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  which  he  was  able  to  collect  from  his  own  slender 
funds,  and  those  of  his  followers,  or  by  the  munificence  of  his 
allies,  was  intercepted  in  the  ports  of  France.  Having,  there- 
fore, no  more  eff"ectual  mode  of  rendering  them  assistance,  he 
generously,  or  desperately,  resolved  to  put  his  own  person  in  the 
hazard,  and  live  and  die  along  with  them.  As  a  soldier,  the  Che- 
vaUer  de  St.  George  had  shown  courage  upon  several  other  occa- 
sions ;  that  is,  he  had  approached  the  verge  of  battle  as  near  as 
persons  of  his  importance  are  usually  sufiered  to  do.  He  was 
handsome  in  person,  and  courteous  and  pleasing  in  his  manners ; 
but  his  talents  were  not  othei-wise  conspicuous,  nor  did  he  difier 
from  the  ordinary  class  of  great  persons,  whose  wishes,  hopes, 
and  feelings,  are  uniformly  under  the  influence  and  management 
of  some  favourite  minister,  who  reUeves  his  master  of  the  incon- 
venient trouble  of  thinking  for  himself  upon  subjects  of  impor- 
tance. The  arrival  of  a  chief,  graced  with  such  showy  qualities 
as  James  possessed,  might  have  given  general  enthusiasm  to  the 
insurrection  at  its  commencement,  but  could  not  redeem  it  when 
it  was  gone  to  ruin ;  any  more  than  the  imexpected  presence  of 
the  captain  on  board  a  half -wrecked  vessel  can,  of  itself,  restore 
the  torn  rigging  which  cannot  resist  the  storm,  or  mend  the 
shattered  planks  which  are  yawniug  to  admit  the  waves. 

The  Chevalier  thus  performed  his  romantic  adventure;  — 
Having  traversed  Normandy,  disguised  in  a  mariner's  habit,  he 
embarked  at  Dunkirk  aboard  a  small  vessel,  formerly  a  privateer, 
as  well  armed  and  manned  as  time  would  admit,  and  laden  with  a 
cargo  of  brandy.  On  the  22d  December,  1715,  he  landed  at 
Peterhead,  having  with  him  a  retinue  of  only  six  gentlemen ;  the 
rest  of  his  train  and  equipage  being  to  follow  him  in  two  other 
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small  vessels.  Of  these,  one  reached  Scotland,  but  the  other  was 
shipwrecked.  The  Earl  of  Mar,  with  the  Earl-Marischal,  and  a 
chosen  train  of  persons  of  quality,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  went 
from  Perth  to  kiss  the  handi  of  the  Prince  for  whose  cause  they 
were  in  arms.  They  foxmd  him  at  Fetteresso,  discomposed  with 
the  ague, — a  bad  disorder  to  bring  to  a  field  of  battle.  The  de- 
putation was  received  with  the  courtesy  and  marks  of  favour 
which  could  not  be  refused,  although  their  news  scarce  deserved 
a  welcome.  While  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Aber- 
deen congratulated  themselves  and  James  on  the  arrival  of  a 
Prince,  trained  like  Moses,  Joseph,  and  David,  in  the  school  of 
adversity,  his  general  had  to  apprize  his  Sovereign  of  the  cold 
tidings,  that  his  education  in  that  severe  academy  had  not  yet 
ended.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  now  for  the  first  time  re- 
ceived the  melancholy  intelligence,  that  for  a  month  before  his 
arrival  it  had  been  determined  to  abandon  Perth,  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  headquarters,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
began  to  advance,  they  would  be  xmder  the  necessity  of  retreat- 
ing into  the  wild  Highlands. 

This  was  a  reception  very  different  from  what  the  Prince  an- 
ticipated. Some  hopes  were  still  entertained,  that  the  news  of 
the  Chevalier's  actual  arrival  might  put  new  life  into  their  sink- 
ing cause,  bring  back  the  friends  who  had  left  their  standard,  and 
encourage  new  ones  to  repair  thither,  and  the  experiment  was 
judged  worth  trying.  For  giving  the  greater  effect  to  his  pre- 
sence, he  appeared  in  royal  state  as  he  passed  through  Brechin  and 
Dimdee,  and  entered  Perth  itself  with  an  affectation  of  Majesty.' 

James  proceeded  to  name  a  privy  coimcil,  to  whom  he  made  a 
speech,  which  had  little  in  it  that  was  encouraging  to  his  follow- 
ers. In  spite  of  a  forced  air  of  hope  and  confidence,  it  was  too 
obvious  that  the  language  of  the  Prince  was  rather  that  of  de- 
spair. There  was  no  rational  expectation  of  assistance  in  men, 
money,  or  arms,  from  abroad,  nor  did  his  speech  hold  out  any 
such.  He  was  come  to  Scotland,  he  said,  merely  that  those  who 
did  not  choose  to  discharge  their  own  duty,  might  not  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  his  absence  an  apology ;  and  the  ominous 
words  escaped  him,  "  that  for  him  it  was  no  new  thing  to  be  im- 
fortunate,  since  his  whole  life,  from  his  cradle,  had  been  a  con- 
stant series  of  misfortime,  and  he  was  prepared,  if  it  so  pleased 

1  "He  went  from  Fetteresso  to  Brechin,  on  Monday,  2d  of  January;  stayea 
there  till  Wednesday,  when  he  came  to  Kinnaird ;  went  to  Glamis  on  Thurs- 
day, and  on  Friday,  about  eleren  in  the  morning,  he  made  his  public  entry  into 
Dundee,  with  a  retinue  of  about  300  men  on  horseback,  havine  the  Earl  of  Mar 
on  his  right,  and  the  Earl  of  Marischal  on  his  left.  His  friends  desiring  it,  he 
continued  about  an  hour  on  horseback  in  the  market-place,  the  people  kissing 
his  hand  all  the  while;  he  then  wtat  and  dined  at  Stuart  of  Grandtully's, 
where  he  lodged  that  night.  On  Saturday,  he  went  from  Dundee  to  Castle 
Lion,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore,  wnere  he  dined,  and  after  to  Sir  Darid 
Threipland's,  where  he  lodged.  On  Sunday,  he  arrived  at  Scoone,  about  two 
miles  from  P»rth.  On  Monday  tbs  &th,  h«  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth, 
wikere  he  new^d  s-<n^e  of  the  soldier.x  i^iLijttrtd  in  the  lown,  and  returned  the 
wun*  night  to  SoooB *."—£*.■,  p.  3^t. 
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Crod,  to  suffer  the  extent  of  the  threats  which  his  enemies  threw 
out  against  him."  These  were  not  encouraging  words,  but  they 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  a  spirit  broken  with  disappointment. 
The  Grand  Coimcil,  to  whom  tliis  royal  speech  was  addressed, 
answered  it  by  a  declaration  of  their  purpose  of  fighting  the  Duke 
of  Argyle ;  and.it  is  incredible  how  popular  this  determination 
was  in  the  army,  though  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their  original 
numbers.  The  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  ChevaUer  de  St. 
George  was  communicated  to  Seaforth,  Lord  Huntly,  and  other 
persons  of  consequence  who  had  formerly  joined  his  standard, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  his  summons  to  return  thither.  He 
continued,  notwithstanding,  to  act  the  sovereign.  Six  proclama- 
tionswere  issued  in  the  name  of  James  the  Eighth  of  Scotland, 
and  Third  of  England :  The  first  appointed  a  general  thanksgiving 
for  his  safe  arrival  in  the  British  kingdoms — a  second,  command- 
ed prayers  to  be  offered  up  for  him  in  all  churches — a  third  en- 
joined the  currency  of  foreign  coins, — a  fourth,  directed  the  sum- 
moning together  the  Scottish  Convention  of  Estates — a  fifth,  com- 
manded all  the  fencible  men  to  join  his  standard — and  a  sixth, 
appointed  the  23d  of  January  for  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation, 
A  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  also  published  respecting  the 
King,  as  he  is  called,  in  which,  with  no  happy  selection  of  phrase, 
he  is  termed  the  finest  gentleman  in  person  and  manners,  with  the 
finest  parts  and  capacity  for  business,  and  the  finest  writer  whom 
Lord  Mar  ever  saw ;  in  a  word,  every  way  fitted  to  make  the 
Scots  a  happy  people,  were  his  subjects  worthy  of  him. 

But  with  these  flattering  annimciations  came  forth  one  of  a 
different  character.  The  village  of  Auchterarder,  and  other  ham- 
lets lying  between  Stirling  and  Perth,  with  the  houses,  com,  and 
forage,  were  ordered  by  James's  edict  to  be  destroyed,  lest  they 
shoidd  afford  quarters  to  the  enemy  in  their  advance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  town  above  named  and  several  villages  were 
burned  to  the  ground,  while  their  inhabitants,  with  old  men  and 
women,  children  and  infirm  persons,  were  driven  from  their 
houses  in  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  hardest  winters  which  had 
for  a  long  time  been  experienced  even  in  these  cold  regions. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  alarm  attending  this 
violent  measure  greatly  overbalanced  any  hopes  of  better  times, 
excited  by  the  flourishing  proclamations  of  the  newly  arrived 
candidate  for  royalty. 

While  the  insurgents  at  Perth  were  trying  the  effect  of  adula- 
tory proclamations,  active  measures  of  a  very  different  kind  were 
in  progress.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  been  in  Stirling  since  the 
battle  of  12  th  November,  collecting  gradually  the  means  of  to- 
tally extinguidbing  the  rebeUion.  His  secret  wish  probably  was, 
that  it  might  be  ended  without  farther  bloodshed  of  his  m'sguided 
coimtrymen,  by  dissolving  of  itself.  But  the  want  of  a  battering 
train,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  weather,  served  as  ex- 
cuses for  refraininji  fix)m  active  operations.   The  Duke-  boneYferi 
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seems  to  have  been  suspected  by  GovemiEent  of  being  tatdy  ia 
his  operations ;  and,  perhaps,  of  having  entertained  some  idea  of 
extending  his  own  power  and  interest  in  Scotland,  by  treating  the 
rebels  with  clemency,  and  allowing  them  time  for  submission. 
This  was  the  rather  believed,  as  Argyle  had  been  the  ardent  op- 
ponent of  Marlborough,  now  Captain  General,  and  could  not  hope 
that  his  measures  would  be  favoui-ably  judged  by  a  political  and 
personal  enemy.  The  intercession  of  a  part  of  the  English  mi- 
nistry, who  declared  against  the  impeachment  of  the  rebel  lords, 
had  procured  them  punishment  in  the  loss  of  their  places ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  services  he  had  performed,  in  arresting  with 
three  thousand  men  the  progress  of  four  times  that  number, 
Argyle's  slow  and  temporizing  measures  subjected  him  to  a  shade 
of  malevolent  suspicion,  which  his  message  to  Government, 
through  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  recommending  an  amnesty,  per- 
haps tended  to  increase. 

Yet  he  had  not  neglected  any  opportunity  to  narrow  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  by  the  rebels,  or  to  prepare  for  their  final 
suppression.  The  English  ships  of  war  in  the  frith,  acting  under 
the  Duke's  orders,  had  driven  Mar's  forces  from  the  castle  of 
Burntisland,  and  the  roj'al  troops  had  established  themselves 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Fifeshire,  formerly  held  exclusively  by 
the  rebel  army. 

The  Dutch  auxiliaries,  now,  however,  began  to  join  the  camp 
at  Stirling ;  and  as  the  artillery  designed  for  the  siege  of  Perth 
lay  wind-bound  in  the  Thames,  a  field-train  was  sent  from  Ber- 
wick to  Stirling,  that  no  farther  time  might  be  lost.  General 
Cadogan  also,  the  intimate  friend  of  Marlborough,  was  despatched 
from  London  to  press  the  most  active  operations  ;  and  Argyle,  if 
he  had  hitherto  used  any  delay,  in  pity  to  the  insvirgents,  was  now 
forced  on  the  most  energetic  measures. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  the  advance  from  Stirling  and  the 
march  on  Perth  were  commenced,  though  the  late  hard  frost, 
followed  by  a  great  fall  of  snow  rendered  the  operations  of  the 
army  slow  and  difficult.  On  the  last  day  of  January  the  troops 
of  Argyle  crossed  the  Eame  without  opposition,  and  advanced 
to  TuUibardine,  within  eight  miles  of  Perth. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  was  confusion  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
rebels.  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  expressed  the  greatest 
desire  to  see  the  little  kings,  as  he  called  the  Highland  chiefs, 
and  their  clan^;  but,  though  pi*ofessing  to  admire  their  singular 
dress  and  martial  appearance,  he  was  astonished  to  perceive  their 
number  so  greatly  inferior  to  what  he  had  been  led  to  expect, 
and  expressed  an  apprehension  that  he  had  been  deceived  and 
betrayed.  Nor  did  the  appearance  of  this  Prince  excite  much 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his  followers.  His  person  was  tall  and 
tliin ;  his  look  and  eye  dejected  by  his  late  bodily  illness ;  and  his 
whole  bearing  lacking  the  animation  and  fire  which  ought  to  cha- 
racterise the  leader  of  au  adventurous,  or  rather  desperate  cause 
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He  was  slow  oi  speech  and  diiSc\ilt  cf  access,  &nd  seemed  little 
intereeted  in  reviews  of  bis  men,  or  martial  displays  of  any  kind. 
The  Highbtaders,  struck  with  his  resemblance  to  an  automaton, 
asked  if  he  could  speak  ;  and  there  was  a  general  disappoint- 
ment, arising  rather,  perhaps,  from  the  state  of  anxiety  and  de- 
pression in  which  they  saw  him,  than  from  any  natural  want  of 
courage  in  the  unhappy  Prince  himself.  His  extreme  attachment 
to  the  Catholic  religion,  also  reminded  such  of  his  adherents  as 
acknowledged  the  Reformed  Church,  of  the  family  bigotry  on  ac- 
count of  which  his  father  had  lost  his  kingdom ;  and  they  were 
much  disappointed  at  his  refusal  to  join  in  their  prayers  and  acts 
of  worship,  and  at  the  formal  precision  with  which  he  adhered  to 
his  Popish  devotions. ' 

Yet  the  Highlanders,  though  few  in  numbers,  still  looked  for- 
ward with  the  utmost  spirit,  and  something  approaching  to  delight, 
to  the  desperate  conflict  which  they  conceived  to  be  just  approach- 
ing ;  and  when,  on  the  •28th  January,  they  learned  that  Argyle 
was  actually  on  his  march  towards  Perth,  it  seemed  rather  to 
announce  a  jubilee  than  a  battle  with  fearful  odds.  The  chiefe 
embraced,  drank  to  each  other,  and  to  the  good  day  which  was 
drawing  near ;  the  pipes  played,  and  the  men  prepared  for  action 
with  that  air  of  alacrity  which  a  warlike  people  express  at  the 
approach  of  battle. 

When,  however,  a  rumour,  first  slowly  whispered,  then  rapidly 
spreading  among  the  clans,  informed  them,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  preparations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  it  was  the 
general's  purpose  to  retire  before  the  enemy  without  fighting,  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  these  men,  taught  to  think  so  highly  of 
their  ancestors'  prowess,  and  feeling  no  inferiority  in  themselves, 
rose  to  a  formidable  pitch  of  fury,  and  they  assailed  their  prin 
cipal  ofiicers  in  the  streets  with  every  species  of  reproach. 
"  What  can  we  do?"  was  the  helpless  answer  of  one  of  these 
gentlemen,  a  confidant  of  Mar.  "  Do  1"  answered  an  indignant 
Highlander  ;  "  Let  us  do  that  which  we  were  called  to  arms  for, 
which  certainly  was  not  to  run  away.  Why  did  the  King  come 
hither  ? — was  it  to  see  his  subjects  butchered  like  dogs,  without 
striking  a  blow  for  their  lives  and  honour  1 "  When  the  safety 
of  the  King's  person  was  urged  as  a  reason  for  retreat,  they 
answered — "  Trust  his  safety  to  us ;  and  if  he  is  willing  to  die 
Uke  a  prince,  he  shall  see  there  are  ten  thousand  men  in  Scotland 
willing  to  die  with  him." 

Such  were  the  general  exclamations  without  doors,  and  those 

'  "  As  he  never  attended  any  Protestant,  though  Episcopal  worship,  nor 
heard  any  Protestant  so  much  as  say  grace  to  him,  but  constantly  employed 
Father  Innes  to  say  the  Pater  Nofler  and  Ave  .Mariat  for  him  ;  so  he  snowed 
an  inTincible  reluctancy  to  comply  with  the  usual  form  of  the  coronation  oath, 
obliging  the  Sovereign  to  maintain  the  established  religion,  which  occasioned 
the  putting  off  that  ceremony :  And  as  his  avowed  bigotry  to  Popery  occasioned 
great  divisions  among  his  new  counsellors,  so  it  cooled  the  affections  of  his 
female  friends,  the  Episcopal  ladies,  who,  entertaining  the  notion  of  his  being 
ft  Frotestant,  had  excited  their  husbands  to  take  arms  for  him."--RAE,  p.  36U 
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in  the  councilfl  of  the  Chevalier  were  equally  vioUnt.  Many  mili- 
tary men  of  skill  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  though  Perth  was 
an  open  town,  yet  it  was  so  far  a  safe  post,  that  au  army  could 
not,  by  a  coup-de-main,  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  garrison  de- 
termined on  its  defence.  The  severity  of  the  snow-storm  and  of 
the  frost,  precluded  the  opening  of  breaches  ;  the  country  around 
Perth  was  laid  desolate ;  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  army  consisted  in 
a  great  measure  of  Englishmen  and  foreigners,  unaccustomed  to 
the  severe  climate  of  Scotland  ;  and  vague  hopes  were  expressed, 
that,  if  the  general  of  Government  should  press  an  attack  upon 
the  town,  he  might  receive  such  a  check  as  would  restore  the 
balance  between  the  parties.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  not  only 
the  superiority  of  numbers,  and  the  advantage  of  discipline,  were 
on  the  side  of  the  royal  army,  but  that  the  garrison  at  Perth  was 
destitute  of  the  necessary  provisions  and  ammunition ;  and  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  had  men  enough  at  once  to  form  the  blockade 
of  that  town,  and  take  possession  of  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  and  all 
the  covmties  to  the  northward  of  the  Tay,  which  they  lately  occu- 
pied; while  the  Chevalier,  cooped  up  in  Perth,  might  be  per- 
mitted for  some  time  to  see  all  the  surrounding  country  in  his 
enemy's  possession,  untU  it  would  finally  become  impossible  for 
him  to  escape.  In  the  end  it  was  resolved  iu  the  councils  of  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George,  that  to  attempt  the  defence  of  Perth 
would  be  an  act  of  desperate  chivalry.  To  reconcile  the  body 
of  the  army  to  the  retreat,  reports  were  spread  that  they  were  to 
make  a  halt  at  Aberdeen,  there  to  be  joined  by  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  which  were  expected  to  arrive  from  abroad,  and 
advance  again  southwards  under  better  auspices.  But  it  was 
secretly  understood  that  the  purpose  was  to  desert  the  enterprise, 
to  which  the  contrivers  might  apply  the  lines  of  the  poet — 

"  In  an  ill  hour  did  we  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence." 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

Retreat  of  the  Jacobite  Army  from  Perth — Escape  of  the  Chevalier 
and  the  Earl  of  Mar — Dispersion  of  the  Jacobite  Army — Inca- 
pacity of  Mar  as  a  General — Argyle's  Arrival  in  London,  and 
Reception  at  Court — He  is  deprived  of  all  his  Employments — 
Causes  of  this  Act  of  Ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  English  Go- 
vernment— Trial  of  the  Jacobite  Prisoners,  at  Carlisle — Disarm- 
ing of  the  Highlanders — Sale  of  Forfeited  Estates — Plan  oj 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  for  Restoring  the  Steirarts — Eipedi- 
tion  fitted  out  by  Cardinal  Alberoni  for  the  same  Purpose — 
BaXUe  of  Glerukiel — The  Enterprise  Abandoned. 

11716—1719.] 

WuATETEK  reports  were  spread  among  the  soldiers,  the  Drinci- 
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pa!  leaders  had  determined  to  commence  a  retreat  at  the  head 
of  a  discontented  army,  degraded  in  their  own  opinion,  distrustful 
of  their  officers,  and  capable,  should  these  suspicions  ripen  into 
a  lit  of  fury,  of  carrying  ofif  both  king  and  general  into  the  High- 
lands, and  there  waging  an  irregular  war  after  their  own  manner. 
On  the  28th  of  January  an  alarm  was  given  in  Perth  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  approach ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although 
in  the  confusion,  the  general  officers  had  issued  no  orders  what 
measures  were  to  be  taken  in  case  of  this  probable  event,  yet  the 
clans  themselves,  with  intuitive  sagacity,  took  the  strongest  posts 
for  checking  any  attack ;  and,  notwitLsUnding  a  momentary  dis- 
order, were  heard  to  cheer  each  other  with  the  expression,  « they 
should  do  well  enough."  The  unhappy  Prince  himself  was  far 
from  displaying  the  spirit  of  his  partisans.  He  was  observed  to 
look  dejected,  and  to  shed  tears,  and  heard  to  say,  that  instead 
of  bringing  him  to  a  crown,  they  had  led  him  to  his  grave. 
«  Weeping,"  said  Prince  Eugene,  when  he  heard  this  incident, 
"  is  not  the  way  to  conquer  kingdoms." 

The  retreat  commenced  under  all  these  various  feelings.  On 
the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  Charles  the  First's  deca- 
pitation, and  ominous  therefore  to  his  grandson,  the  Highland 
army  filed  off  upon  the  ice  which  then  covered  the  Tay,  though  a 
rapid  and  deep  stream.  The  town  was  shortly  afterwards  taken 
possession  of  by  a  body  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  dragoons ;  but 
the  weather  was  so  severe,  and  the  march  of  the  rebels  so  regular, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  push  forward  any  vanguard  of  strength 
sufficient  to  annoy  their  retreat. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  rebels  at  the  seaport  of  Montrose,  a 
rumour  arose  among  the  Highlanders,  that  the  King,  as  he  was 
termed,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  some  of  their  other  principal  leaders, 
were  about  to  abandon  them,  and  take  their  flight  by  sea.  To  pa- 
cify the  troops,  orders  were  given  to  continue  the  route  towards 
Aberdeen  ;  the  equipage  and  horses  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George 
were  brought  out  before  the  gate  of  his  lodgings,  and  his  guards 
were  mounted  as  if  to  proceed  on  the  journey.  But  before  the 
hour  appointed  for  the  march,  James  left  his  apartments  pri- 
vately for  those  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  both  took  a  by-road  to 
the  water's  edge,  where  a  boat  waited  to  carry  ^^^  February, 
them  in  safety  on  board  a  small  vessel  prepared  for 
their  reception.  The  safety  of  these  two  personages  being  as- 
sured, boats  were  sent  to  bring  off  Lord  Drummond,  and  a  few 
other  gentlemen,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  ChevaUer's  house- 
hold ;  and  thus  the  son  of  James  II.  once  more  retreated  from  the 
shores  of  his  native  coimtry,  which,  on  this  last  occasion,  he 
seemed  to  have  visited  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bring  awaj 
his  general  in  safety. 

General  Gordon  performed  the  melancholy  and  irksome  duty 
of  leading  to  Aberdeen  the  disheartened  remains  of  the  Highland 
army,  in  which  the  Lord  Marischal  lent  him  assistance,  and 
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brought  up  the  rear.  It  is  probable,  that  the  rage  of  the  men,  on 
finding  themselves  deserted,  might  have  shown  itself  in  some 
acts  of  violence  and  insubordination ;  but  the  approach  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  forces,  which  menaced  them  in  different  co- 
lumns, prevented  this  catastrophe.  A  sealed  letter,  to  be  opened 
at  Aberdeen,  contained  the  secret  orders  of  the  Chevalier  for  Ge- 
neral Gordon  and  his  army.  When  opened,  it  was  found  to 
contain  thanks  for  their  faithful  services ;  an  intimation,  that  dis- 
appointments had  obUged  him  to  retire  abroad  ;  and  a  full  per- 
mission to  his  adherents  either  to  remain  in  a  body  and  treat  with 
the  enemy,  or  disperse,  as  should  best  appear  to  suit  the  exigency 
of  the  time.  The  soldiers  were  at  the  same  time  apprized  that 
they  would  cease  to  receive  pay. 

A  general  burst  of  grief  and  indignation  attended  these  commu- 
nications. Many  of  the  insurgents  threw  down  their  arms  in 
despair,  exclaiming,  that  they  had  been  deserted  and  betrayed, 
and  were  now  left  without  either  king  or  general.  The  clans 
broke  up  into  different  bodies,  and  marched  to  the  movmtains, 
where  they  dispersed,  each  to  its  own  hereditary  glen.  The 
gentlemen  and  Lowlanders  who  had  been  engaged,  either  skulked 
among  the  mountains,  or  gained  the  more  northerly  shires  of  the 
country,  where  vessels  sent  from  France  to  receive  them,  carried 
a  great  part  of  them  to  the  continent. 

Thus  ended  the  rebellion  of  1715,  without  even  the  usual  sad 
eclat  of  a  defeat.  It  proved  fatal  to  many  ancient  and  illustrious 
families  in  Scotland,  and  appears  to  have  been  an  undertaking 
too  weighty  for  the  talents  of  the  person  whom  chance,  or  his  own 
presumption,  placed  at  the  head  of  it.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  Mar  not  to  acquit  him  of  cowardice 
or  treachery,  but  his  genius  lay  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  not 
the  labours  of  a  campaign.  He  seems  to  have  fully  shared  the 
chimerical  hopes  which  he  inspired  amongst  his  followers,  and  to 
have  relied  upon  the  foreign  assistance  which  the  Regent  Duke 
of  Orleans  wanted  both  power  and  inclination  to  afford.  He  be- 
lieved, also,  the  kingdom  was  so  ripe  for  rebellion,  that  nothing 
was  necessary  save  to  kindle  a  spark  in  order  to  produce  a  general 
conflagration.  In  a  word,  his  trust  was  reposed  in  what  is  called 
the  chapter  of  accidents.  Before  the  battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  his 
inactivity  seems  to  have  been  unpardonable,  since  he  suffered  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  by  assuming  a  firm  attitude,  to  neutraUze  and 
control  a  force  of  four  times  his  numbers ;  but  after  that  event, 
to  continue  the  enterprize  was  insanity,  since  each  moment  he 
hngered  brought  him  nearer  the  edge  of  the  precipice.  Yet  even 
the  Chevalier  was  invited  over  to  share  the  dangers  and  disgrace 
of  an  inevitable  retreat.  In  short  the  whole  history  of  the  in- 
surrection shows  that  no  combination  can  be  more  unfortunate 
than  that  of  a  bold  undertaking  with  an  irresolute  leader. 

The  Earl  of  Mar  for  several  years  afterwards  managed  the 
f  tate  affairs  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  the  mock  minister  of 
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a  itt'ick  eahiuel,  'uitii  the  beginning  of  the  year  1721,  when  hi, 
b8<*arafc  deprived  of  his  master's  confidence.  He  spent  the  rest 
of  his  life  abroad,  and  in  retirement.  This  imfortunate  Earl  was 
a  ru-ATi  of  fine  taste  ;  and  in  devising  modes  of  improving  Edin- 
burgh, the  capital  of  Scotland,  was  more  fortimate  than  he  had 
been  in  schemes  for  the  alteration  of  her  government.  He  gave 
the  first  hints  for  several  of  the  modem  improvements  of  the  city. 

The  Duke  of  Argyle  having  taken  the  most  active  measures  for 
extinguishing  the  embers  of  the  rebellion,  by  dispersing  the  bodies 
of  men  who  were  still  in  arms,  directed  moveable  columns  to  tra- 
verse the  Highlands  in  every  direction,  for  receiving  the  submis- 
sion of  such  as  were  humbled,  or  exercising  force  on  those  who 
might  resist.  He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  February, 
when  the  magistrates  who  had  not  forgot  his  bold  march  to 
rescue  the  city,  when  menaced  by  Brigadier  Macintosh,  enter- 
tained him  with  magnificence.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction  by  George  I. 

And  now  you  are  doubtless  desirous  of  knowing  with  what  new 
honours,  augmented  power,  or  increased  wealth,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land rewarded  the  man,  whose  genius  had  supplied  the  place  of 
fourfold  numbers,  and  who  had  secured  to  his  Majesty  the  crown 
of  one  at  least  of  his  kingdoms,  at  a  moment  when  it  was  tottering 
on  his  head.  I  will  answer  you  in  a  word.  In  a  very  short  while 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  was  deprived 
of  all  his  employments.  The  cause  of  this  extraordinary  act  of 
court  ingratitude  must  be  sought  in  the  personal  hatred  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the  high  spirit  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle, 
which  rendered  him  a  troublesome  and  unmanageable  member  of 
a  ministerial  cabinet,  and  probably  in  some  apprehension  of  this 
great  man's  increasing  personal  influence  in  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  where  he  was  universally  respected  and  beloved  by 
many  even  of  the  party  which  he  had  opposed  in  the  field. 

It  is  imagined,  moreover,  that  the  Duke's  disgrace  at  Court 
was,  in  some  degree  connected  with  a  legislative  enactment  of  a 
very  doubtful  tendency,  which  was  used  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel 
prisoners.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  criminal  proceedings 
under  which  the  Preston  prisoners  suff'ered.  Those  who  had 
been  taken  in  arms  at  Sherifl"muir,  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland, 
ought,  according  to  the  laws  both  of  Scotland  and  England,  to 
have  been  tried  in  the  country  where  the  treason  was  committed. 
But  the  English  lawyers  had  in  recollection  the  proceedings  in 
the  year  1 707,  when  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  from  Grand  Juries 
in  Scotland  the  verdict  of  a  true  bill,  on  which  the  prisoners  could 
be  sent  to  trial.  The  close  connexion,  by  friendship  and  aUiance, 
even  of  those  families  which  were  most  opposed  as  Whigs  and 
Tories,  made  the  victorious  party  in  Scotland  unwilluig  to  be  the 
means  of  distressing  the  vanquished,  and  disposed  them  to  afford 
a  loop-hole  for  escape,  even  at  the  expense  of  strict  justice.  To 
obviate  the  difficulties  of  conviction,  which  might  have  been  as 
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encouragement  to  future  acts  of  high  treason,  it  was  resolved,  that 
the  Scottish  offenders  against  the  treason  laws  should  be  tried  in 
England,  though  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  their  own 
country.  This  was  no  doubt  extremely  convenient  for  the  prose- 
cution, but  it  remains  a  question,  where  such  innovations  are  to 
stop,  when  a  government  takes  on  itself  to  alter  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings of  law,  in  order  to  render  the  conviction  of  criminals 
more  easy.  The  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  sat,  notwithstand- 
ing, at  Carlisle,  and  might  have  been  held  by  the  same  parity  of 
reason  at  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  or  in  the  isles  of  Scilly. 
But  there  was  a  studied  moderation  towards  the  accused,  which 
seemed  to  intimate,  that  if  the  prisoners  abstained  from  challeng- 
ing the  irregularity  of  the  court,  they  would  be  favourably  dealt 
with.  Many  were  set  at  liberty,  and  though  twenty-four  were 
tried  and  condemned,  not  one  was  ever  brought  to  execution.  It 
is  asserted,  that  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  as  a  Scottish  man,  and  one 
of  the  framers  of  the  Union,  had  in  his  Majesty's  coimcils,  de- 
clared against  an  innovation  which  seemed  to  infringe  upon  that 
measure,  and  that  the  ofifence  thus  given  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
his  power  at  Court. 

Free  pardons  were  liberally  distributed  to  all  who  had  seceded 
from  the  Rebellion,  before  its  final  close.  The  Highland  chiefs 
and  clans  were  in  general  forgiven,  upon  submission,  and  a  sur- 
render of  the  arms  of  their  people.  This  was  with  the  disaf- 
fected chiefs  a  simulated  transaction,  no  arms  being  given  up  but 
such  as  were  of  no  value,  while  all  that  were  serviceable  were 
concealed  and  carefully  preserved.  The  loyal  clans,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  an  absolute  surrender,  and  were  afterwards  found 
unarmed  when  the  Government  desired  their  assistance. 

Mean  time,  the  pr.nciples  of  Jacobitism  continued  to  ferment 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  were  inflamed  by  the  nume- 
rous exiles,  men  of  rank  and  influence,  who  were  fugitives  from 
Britain  in  consequence  of  attainder.  To  check  these,  and  to 
intimidate  others,  the  estates  of  the  attainted  persons  were  de- 
clared forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  vested  in  trustees,  to  be  sold 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  The  revenue  of  the  whole,  though 
comprising  that  of  about  forty  families  of  rank  and  consideration, 
did  not  amount  to  £30, 000  yearly.  These  forfeited  estates  were 
afterwards  purchased  from  Government  by  a  great  mercantile 
company  in  London,  originally  instituted  for  supplying  the  city 
with  water  by  raising  it  from  the  Thames,  but  which  having  fal- 
len under  the  management  of  speculative  persons,  its  funds,  and 
the  facilities  vested  in  it  by  charter,  had  been  applied  to  very  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Among  others,  that  of  purchasing  the  forfeited 
estates,  was  one  of  the  boldest,  and,  could  the  company  have 
maintained  their  credit,  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  lucra- 
tive transactions  ever  entered  into.  But  the  immediate  return 
arising  from  this  immense  extent  of  wood  and  wilderness,  inha- 
bited by  tenants  who  were  disposed  to  acknowledge  no  landlord? 
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but  the  heirs  of  the  anciem  tamilies,  and  lying  in  remote  districts, 
where  law  was  trammelled  by  feudal  privileges,  and  affording 
little  protection  to  the  intruders^  was  quite  unequal  to  meet  the 
interest  of  the  debt  which  that  company  had  incuri-ed.  The  pur- 
chasers were,  therefore,  obliged  to  let  the  laud  in  many  cases  to 
friends  and  connexions  of  the  forfeited  proprietors,  through  whom 
the  exiled  owners  usually  derived  the  means  of  subsisting  in  the 
foreign  land  to  which  their  errors  and  misfortunes  had  driven 
them.  The  affairs  of  the  York  Building  Company,  who  had  hi 
this  singular  manner  become  Scottish  proprietors  to  an  immense 
extent,  aftei-wards  became  totally  deranged,  owing  to  the  infi- 
delity and  extravagance  of  their  managers.  Attempts  were  from 
time  tor  time  made  to  sell  their  Scottish  estates,  but  very  ineffi- 
ciently, and  at  great  disadvantage.  Men  of  capital  showed  an 
unwillingness  to  purchase  the  forfeited  property  ;  and  in  two  or 
three  instances  the  dispossessed  families  were  able  to  repurchase 
them  at  low  rates.  But  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  value  of  this  species  of  property  began  to  be  bet- 
ter understood,  rival  purchasers  came  forward,  without  being 
deterred  by  the  scruples  which,  in  earlier  days,  prevented  men 
from  bidding  against  the  heirs  of  the  original  possessor.  Every 
new  property  as  exposed  *o  sale  brought  a  higher  price,  some- 
times in  a  tenfold  proportion,  than  those  which  had  been  at  first 
disposed  of,  and  after  more  than  a  century  of  insolvency,  the 
debts  of  the  bankrupt  company  were  completely  discharged. 
Could  they  have  retained  their  landed  property,  or,  as  was  once 
attempted,  could  any  other  persons  have  been  placed  in  the  com- 
pany's right  to  it,  the  emolument  would  have  been  immense. 

Before  proceeding  to  less  interesting  matter,  I  must  here  notice 
two  plans  originating  abroad,  which  were  founded  upon  an  ex- 
pectation of  again  reviving  in  Scotland  the  intestine  war  of  1715. 
Two  years  after  that  busy  period.  Baron  Gorz,  minister  of  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  a  man  whose  politics  were  as  chimerical  as  his 
master's  schemes  of  conquest,  devised  a  confederacy  for  dethron- 
ing George  I.  and  replacing  on  the  throne  the  heir  of  the  House 
of  Stewart.  His  fiery  master  was  burning  with  indignation  at 
George  for  having  possessed  himself  of  the  towns  of  Bremen  and 
Verden.'  Charles's  ancient  enemy,  the  Czar  Peter,  was  also 
disposed  to  countenance  the  scheme,  and  Cardinal  Alberoni,  then 
the  all-powerful  minister  of  tlie  King  of  Spain,  afforded  it  his 
warm  support.  The  plan  was,  that  a  descent  of  ten  thousand 
troops  should  be  effected  in  Scotland,  under  the  command  of 

1  "As  Charles  likewise  threatened  to  invade  the  electorate  of  Sarony,  and 
chastise  his  false  friends,  King  George,  for  the  security  of  his  German  domi- 
nions, concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  which  the  duchies  of 
Bremen  and  Verden,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Swedes  in  his  absence, 
were  made  over  to  his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  condition  that  he  should  imme- 
diately declare  war  against  Sweden.  Accordingly,  he  took  possession  of  tfto 
dachies  in  October  ;  published  a  declaration  of  war  against  Charles  in  his  Ger 
man  dominions ;  and  detached  60Ui  Hanoverians  to  join  the  Danes  and  Pru^ 
Bang  -n  Pomerania." — Smollktt,  b.  ii.,  o  i. 
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Cliarles  XII.  himself,  to  whose  redoubted  cnaracter  for  courage 
and  determination  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  to  be  intrust- 
ed. It  might  be  amusing  to  consider  the  probable  consequences 
which  might  have  arisen  from  the  iron-headed  Swede  placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Highland  enthusiasts,  with  cour- 
age as  romantic  as  his  own.  In  following  the  speculation,  it  might 
be  doubted  whether  this  leader  and  his  troops  would  be  more 
endeared  to  each  other  by  a  congenial  audacity  of  mind,  or  ahe- 
nated  by  Charles's  habits  of  despotic  authority,  which  the  moun- 
taineers would  probably  have  found  themselves  unable  to  endure. 
But  such  a  speculation  would  lead  us  far  from  our  proper  path. 
The  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  the  spies  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment, then  in  strict  alliance  with  England,  and  all  possi- 
biUty  of  the  proposed  scheme  being  put  into  execution  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  death  of  Charles  Xil.  before  Frederickshall,  in 
1718. 

But  although  this  undertaking  had  failed,  the  enterprising  Al- 
beroni  continued  to  nourish  hopes  of  being  able  to  effect  a  comiter- 
revolution  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  aid  of  the  Spanish  forces. 
The  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was,  in  1719,  invited  to  Madrid,  and 
received  there  with  the  honours  due  to  the  King  of  England. 
Six  thousand  troops,  with  twelve  thousand  stand  of  arms,  were 
put  on  board  of  ten  ships  of  war,  and  the  whole  armada  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  But  all  ef- 
forts to  assist  the  unlucky  House  of  Stewart  were  frowned  on  by 
fortune  and  the  elements.  The  fleet  was  encountered  by  a  severe 
tempest  ofif  Cape  Finisterre,  which  lasted  two  days,  drove  them 
back  to  Spain,  and  disconcerted  their  whole  enterprise.  An  in- 
considerable part  of  the  expedition,  being  two  frigates  from  St. 
Sebastian,  arrived  with  three  hundred  men,  some  arms,  ammu- 
1  i^i*i*5°j  ^^^  money,  at  their  place  of  destination  in  the 
^"  ■  island  of  Lewis.  The  exiled  leaders  on  board  were  the 
Marquis  of  TuUibarbine,  the  Earl-Marischal,  and  the  Earl  of  Sea- 
forth. 

We  have  not  had  occasion  to  mention  Seaforth  since  he  sepa- 
rated from  the  army  of  Mar  at  the  same  time  with  the  Marquis 
of  Huntly,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  whom  the 
success  of  Lovat  at  Inverness  had  again  brought  into  the  field 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  When  the  two  Jacobite  leaders 
reached  their  own  territories,  they  found  the  Earl  of  Sutherland 
so  strong,  and  the  prospects  of  their  own  party  had  assumed  so 
desperate  an  aspect,  that  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  an  en- 
gagement with  SutherLind  to  submit  themselves  to  Government. 
Huntly  kept  his  promise,  and  never  again  joined  the  rebels,  for 
which  submission  he  received  a  free  pardon.  But  the  Earl  of 
Seaforth  again  assumed  arms  in  his  island  of  Lewis,  about  the 
end  of  February,  1715-16.  A  detachment  of  regular  troops  was 
sent  against  the  refractory  chief,  commanded  by  Colonel  Cholmon- 
dely,  who  reduced  those  who  were  in  arras     Seuforth  hid  eT*6p«.*d 
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to  France,  and  from  thence  to  Spain,  where  he  had  resided  fcr 
some  time,  and  was  now,  in  1719,  despatched  to  his  native  coun- 
try, with  a  view  to  the  assistance  so  powerful  a  chief  could  give  to 
the  projected  invasion. 

On  his  arrival  at  his  own  island  of  Lewis,  Seaforth  speedily 
raised  a  few  hundred  Highlanders,  and  crossed  over  to  Kintaii 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the  insurrection. 
Here  he  made  some  additions  to  his  clan  levies ;  but,  ere  he  could 
gather  any  considerable  force.  General  Wightman  marched  against 
him  with  a  body  of  regular  troops  from  Inverness,  aided  by  the 
Monroes,  Rosses,  and  other  loyal  or  Whig  clans  of  the  northeri 
Highlands. 

They  found  Seaforth  in  possession  of  a  pass  called  Strachells, 
near  the  great  valley  of  Glenshiel.  A  desultory  combat  took 
place,  in  which  there  was  much  skirmishing  and  sharp-shooting, 
the  Spaniards  and  Seaforth's  men  keeping  the  pass.  George  Mon- 
ro, younger  of  Culcaim,  engaged  on  the  side  of  Government, 
received  during  this  action  a  severe  wound,  by  which  he  was  dis- 
abled for  the  time.  As  the  enemy  continued  to  fire  on  him,  the 
womided  chief  commanded  his  servant,  who  had  waited  by  him, 
to  retire,  and,  leaving  him  to  his  fate,  to  acquaint  his  father  and 
friends  that  he  liad  died  honourably.  The  poor  fellow  burst  into 
tears,  and,  asking  his  master  how  he  could  suppose  he  would 
forsake  him  in  that  condition,  he  spread  himself  over  his  body,  so 
as  to  intercept  the  balls  of  the  enemy,  and  actually  received  se- 
veral wovmds  designed  for  his  master.  They  were  both  rescued 
from  the  most  imminent  peril  by  a  sergeant  of  Culcairn's  com- 
pany, who  had  sworn  an  oath  on  his  dirk  that  he  would  accomplish 
his  chief's  deliverance. 

The  battle  was  but  slightly  contested ;  but  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  the  MacKenzies,  who  lost  only  one  man,  while  the 
Government  troops  had  several  killed  and  wounded.  They  were 
compelled  to  retreat  without  dislodging  the  enemy,  and  to  leave 
thetr  own  wounded  on  the  field,  many  of  whom  the  victors  are 
said  to  have  despatched  with  their  dirks.  But  though  the  Mac- 
Kenzies obtained  a  partial  success,  it  was  not  such  as  to  encourage 
perseverance  in  the  imdertaking,  especially  as  their  chief.  Lord 
Seaforth,  being  badly  wounded,  could  no  longer  direct  then*  enter- 
prise. They  determined,  therefore,  to  disperse  as  soon  as  night 
fell,  the  rather  that  several  of  their  allies  were  not  disposed  to  re- 
new the  contest.  One  clan,  for  example,  had  been  lent  to  Sea- 
forth for  the  service  of  the  day,  under  the  special  paction  on  the 
part  of  the  chief,  that  however  the  battle  went,  they  should  re- 
turn before  next  morning  ;  this  occasional  assistance  being  only 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  neighbourly  accommodation  to  Lord 
Seafortli. 

'.','he  wounded  Earl,  with  Tullibardine  and  Marischal,  escaped 
to  the  continent.'     The  three  hundred  Spaniards  next  day  laid 

'  "Bt  letters  patent,  dated  12th  Jnlr.  178B,  Kinjr  George  I.  was  plcase'l  to 
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down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  themselves  prisoners.  Tlie 
affair  of  Glenshiel  might  be  called  the  last  faint  sparkle  of  the 
great  Rebellion  of  1715,  which  was  fortunately  extinguished  for 
want  of  fuel.  A  vague  rumour  of  Earl-Marischal's  having  re- 
landed  had,  however,  wellnigh  excited  a  number  of  the  most 
zealous  Jacobites  once  more  to  take  the  field,  but  it  was  contra 
dieted  before  they  adopted  so  rash  a  step. 
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It  might  well  have  been  expected,  after  the  foundations  of  the 
throne  had  been  so  shaken  by  the  storm  in  If  15,  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  have  looked  earnestly  into  the  causes  which  ren- 
dered the  Highland  clans  so  dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  some  measures  would  have  been  taken  for  preventing 
their  ready  valour  being  abused  into  the  means  of  ruining  both 
themselves  and  others.  Accordingly,  the  English  Ministers  lost 
no  time  in  resorting  to  the  more  forcible  and  obvious  means  of 
military  subjugation,  which  necessarily  are,  and  must  be,  the 
most  immediate  remedy  in  such  a  case,  though  far  from  being  the 
most  eflFectual  in  the  long  run.  The  law  for  disarming  the  High- 
landers, although  in  many  cases  evaded,  had  yet  been  so  gene- 
rally enforced  as  to  occasion  general  complaints  of  robbery  by 
bands  of  armed  men,  which  the  coimtry  had  no  means  of  resisting. 
Those  complaints  were  not  without  foundation ;  but  they  were 
greatly  exaggerated  by  Simon  Fraser,  now  called  Lord  Lovat, 
and  others,  who  were  desirous  to  obtain  arms  for  their  vassals, 
that  they  might  serve  purposes  of  their  own. 

Accordingly,  in  1724,  a  warrant,  under  the  sign  manual,  was 
granted  to  Field- Marshal  Wade,  an  officer  of  skill  and  experience, 
with  instructions  narrowly  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  Highlands ;  the  best  measures  for  enforcing  the  laws  and 
protecting  the  defenceless ;  the  modes  of  communication  which 
might  be  opened  through  the  country ;  and  whatever  other  re- 
medies might  conduce  to  the  quiet  of  a  district  so  long  distracted. 

discbai^  hiin  from  imprintuisent,  or  the  ezecation  of  his  perran  on  his  at- 
tuind  er,  and  King  Geoix*  U-  made  him  a  grant  of  the  arrears  cf  feu-dutiei  due 
to  the  crown  out  of  hia  forfntad  estate.  He  died  in  the  islaid  o(  Ltwii,  January, 
1740."— WooD'8  Peeraft  ,'S«*forth,)  vol.  ii.,  p  484. 


\ 
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In  1725,  a  new  sign  manual  was  issued  to  the  same  officer  for  the 
same  pvirpose.  In  consequence  of  the  Marshal's  report,  various 
important  measures  wei-e  taken.  The  clan  of  the  MacKenzies 
had  for  years  refused  to  account  for  the  rents  on  Seaforth's  for- 
feited estate  to  the  collector  nominated  by  Government,  and  had 
paid  them  to  a  factor  appointed  amongst  themselves,  who  conveyed 
them  openly  to  the  exiled  Earl.  This  state  of  things  was  now 
stopped,  and  the  clan  compelled  to  submit  and  give  up  their  arms- 
the  Government  liberally  granting  them  an  indulgence  and  re- 
mission for  such  arrears  as  they  had  ti-ansmitted  to  Seaforth  in 
their  obstinate  fidelity  to  him.'  Other  clans  submitted,  and 
made  at  least  an  ostensible  surrender  of  their  arms,  although 
many  of  the  most  serviceable  were  retained  by  the  clans  which 
were  hostile  to  Government.  An  armed  vessel  was  stationed  on 
Loch-Ness,  to  command  the  shores  of  that  extensive  lake.  Bar- 
racks were  rebuilt  in  some  places,  founded  anew  in  others,  and 
filled  with  regular  soldiers. 

Another  measure  of  very  dubious  utility,  which  had  been  re- 
sorted to  by  King  William  and  disused  by  George  I.,  was  now 
again  had  recoiu^e  to.  This  was  the  establishment  of  indepen- 
dent companies  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  Highlands,  and  suppress 
the  gangs  of  thieves  who  carried  on  so  bold  a  trade  of  depredation. 
These  companies,  consisting  of  Highlanders,  dressed  and  armed 
in  their  own  peculiar  manner,  were  placed  under  the  command 
of  men  well  affected  to  Government,  or  supposed  to  be  so,  and 
having  a  great  interest  in  the  Highlands.  It  was  truly  said,  that 
such  a  militia,  knowing  the  language  and  manners  of  the  country, 
could  do  more  than  ten  times  the  number  of  regular  troops  to  put 
a  stop  to  robbery.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  had  been  found  by 
experience,  that  the  privates  in  such  corps  often,  from  clanship 
or  other  motives,  connived  at  the  thefts,  or  compounded  for  them 
with  the  delinquents.  Their  officers  were  accused  of  imposuig 
apon  Government  by  false  musters ;  and  above  all,  the  doubtful 
ijiith  even  of  those  chiefs  who  made  the  strongest  show  of  affec- 
tion to  Government,  rendered  the  re-establishment  of  Black  sol- 
diers, as  they  were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  regular 
troops,  wiio  wore  the  red  national  uniform,  a  measure  of  precari- 
ous policy.  It  was  resorted  to,  however,  and  six  companies  were 
raised  on  this  principle.* 

-  "  When  the  rents  were  collected,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  Lord  Sea- 
forth in  France,  40?  of  his  old  followers  and  tenants  escorted  the  money  to 
Edinburgh,  to  see  it  safely  lodged  in  the  bank.  Their  first  appearance  there 
on  this  errand  caused  no  small  surprise,  and  strong  animadversions  on  Govern- 
ment for  allowing  such  proceedings." — General  Stcwart's  Sketches,  App., 
*oI.  ii.,  p.  39. 

*  The  Freicudan  Dhu,  or  Black  Watch  companies,  "  were  of  a  higher  station 
in  society  than  that  from  which  soldiers  in  general  are  raised;  cadets  of  gentle- 
men's families,  sons  of  gentlemen  farmers,  and  tacksmen,  either  immediately, 
or  distantly  descended  from  gentlemen's  families,— men  who  felt  thcmselve* 
responsible  for  their  conduct  to  higti-raindcd  and  honourable  families,  as  well 
as  to  a  coiinfv  for  which  they  cherished  a  devoted  affection.    They  Dossfssed, 
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Marshal  Wade  had  also  the  power  of  receiving  submission  and 
granting  protection  to  outlaws  or  otliers  exposed  to  punishment 
for  the  late  rebellion,  and  received  many  of  them  into  the  King's 
peace  accordingly.  He  granted,  besides,  licenses  to  drovers, 
foresters,  dealers  in  cattle,  and  others  engaged  in  such  traffic, 
empowering  them  to  carry  arms  for  the  defence  of  their  persons 
and  property.  In  all  his  proceedings  towards  the  Highlanders, 
there  may  be  distinguished  a  general  air  of  humanity  and  good 
sense,  which  rendered  him  a  popular  character,  even  while  en- 
gaged in  executing  orders  which  they  looked  upon  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  jealousy  and  suspicion.' 

The  Jacobite  partisans,  in  the  mean  while,  partly  by  letters 
from  abroad,  partly  by  agents  of  ability  who  traversed  the  country 
on  purpose,  did  all  in  their  power  to  thwart  and  interrupt  the 
measures  which  were  taken  to  reduce  the  Highlands  to  a  state  of 
peaceful  cultivation.  The  act  for  disarming  the  body  of  the  people 
they  represented  in  the  most  odious  colours,  though,  indeed,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  aggravate  the  feelings  of  shame  and  dishonour 
in  which  a  free  people  must  always  indulge  at  being  deprived  of 
the  means  of  self-defence.  And  the  practical  doctrine  was  not  new 
to  them,  that  if  the  parties  concerned  could  evade  this  attempt 
to  deprive  them  of  their  natural  right  and  lawful  property,  either 
by  an  elusory  surrender,  or  by  such  professions  as  might  induce 
the  Government  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  their  weapons, 
whether  under  license,  or  as  members  of  the  independent  com- 
panies, it  would  be  no  dishonour  in  oppressed  men  meeting  force 
by  craft,  and  eluding  the  unjust  and  unreasonable  demands  which 
they  wanted  means  openly  to  resist.  Much  of  the  quiet  obtained 
by  Marshal  Wade's  measures  was  apparent  only  ;  and  while  he 
boasts  that  the  Highlanders,  instead  of  going  armed  with  guns, 
swords,  dirks,  and  pistols,  now  travelled  to  churches,  markets, 
and  fairs  with  only  a  staff  in  their  hands,  the  veteran  General  was 
ignorant  how  many  thousand  weapons,  landed  from  the  Spanish 
frigates  in  1 7 1 9,  or  otherwise  introduced  into  the  country,  lay  in 

too,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  advantage  of  a  commanding  external  deport- 
ment, special  care  being  taken  in  selecting  men  of  full  height,  well  proportion- 
ed, and  of  handsome  appearance."  Such  were  the  materials  of  which  the  gal- 
lant 42d  Highland  regiment  was  originally  composed,  and,  with  four  additional 
companies,  in  1739,  embodied  into  the  line.— Stewart 

1  In  a  letter  from  Wade  to  Duncan  Forbes  of  Cnlloden,  then  Lord  Adrocate, 
dated  the  2d  October,  1729,  the  Field-marshal  says,  "The  Knight  and  I  travel- 
led in  my  coach  with  great  case  and  pleasure  to  the  feast  of  oxen,  which  the 
highwaymen  had  prepared  for  us,  opposite  Loch  Garry,  where  we  found  four 
oxen  roasting  at  the  same  time,  in  great  order  and  solemnity.  We  dined  in  a 
tent  pitched  for  that  purpose.  The  beef  was  excellent ;  and  we  had  plentv  of 
bnmpers,  not  forgetting  your  Lordship  and  Culloden's  health  ;  and  after  three 
hours'  stay,  took  leave  of  our  benefactors  tha  liighwaTmen,  and  arn»ed  at  tlve 
hut  of  Dalnacardoch  before  it  wa«  dark."— Ciilloderi  Pttperi,  p.  111.  •'  The 
Marajial,"  Bays  Stewart  of  Garth,  "had  not  at  this  period  been  long  enough  in 
the  Highlands  to  distinguish  aceamach,  '  or  lifter  of  c»ttle,' from  a  highwav- 
man.  No  such  character  aa  the  tatter  then  eiisfed  in  the  country."— S*<toA,'« 
>ul.  i.,  p.  44. 
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caverns  and  other  places  of  concealment,  ready  for  use  when 
occasion  should  offer. 

But  the  gigantic  part  of  Marshal  Wade's  task,  and  that  which 
he  executed  with  the  most  complete  success,  was  the  establishment 
of  miUtary  roads  through  the  rugged  and  desolate  regions  of  the 
north,  ensuring  the  free  passage  of  regular  troops  in  a  country, 
of  which  it  might  have  been  said,  while  in  its  natui-al  state,  that 
every  mountain  was  a  natural  fortress,  every  valley  a  defensible 
pass.  The  roads,  as  they  were  termed,  through  the  Highlands, 
had  been  hitherto  mere  tracks,  made  by  the  feet  of  men  and  the 
cattle  which  they  drove  before  them,  interrupted  by  rocks,  mo- 
rasses, torrents,  and  all  the  features  of  an  inaccessible  country, 
where,  a  stranger,  even  unopposed,  might  have  despaired  of 
making  liis  solitary  way,  but  where  the  passage  of  a  regular  body 
of  troops,  with  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage,  was  altogether 
impossible.  These  rugged  paths,  by  the  labours  of  the  soldiers 
employed  under  Field-Marshal  Wade,  were,  by  an  extraordi- 
nary exertion  of  skill  and  labour,  converted  into  excellent  roads 
of  great  breadth  and  somid  formation,  which  have  ever  since  his 
time  afforded  a  free  and  open  communication  through  all  parts 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands.* 

Two  of  these  highways  enter  among  the  hills  from  the  low 
country,  the  one  at  Crieff,  twenty  miles  north  of  Stirling,  the 
other  at  Dunkeld,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Perth.  Penetrating 
around  the  mountains  from  different  quarters,  these  two  branches 
unite  at  I>alnacardoch.  From  thence  a  single  line  leads  to  Dal- 
whinny,  where  it  again  divides  into  two.  One  road  runs  north- 
west through  Garviemore,  and  over  the  tremendous  pass  of  Cor- 
ryarrack,  to  a  new  fort  raised  by  Marshal  Wade,  called  Fort 
Augustus.  The  second  line  extends  from  Dalnacardoch  north  to 
the  barracks  of  Ruthven,  in  Lochaber,  and  thence  to  Inverness. 
From  that  town  it  proceeds  almost  due  westward  across  the  island, 
connecting  Fort  Augustus,  above-mentioned,  with  Inverness,  and 
so  proceeding  to  Fort  William,  in  Lochaber,  traversing  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Camerons,  the  MacDonalds  of  Glengarry,  and 
other  clans  judged  to  be  the  worst  affected  to  the  reigning  family. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Highlanders  of  that  period  saw 
with  indifference  the  defensive  character  of  their  country  de- 
stroyed, and  the  dusky  wildernesses,  which  had  defied  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Romans,  rendered  accessible  in  almost  every  di- 
rection to  the  regular  troops  of  the  Government.  We  can'sup- 
pose  that  it  affected  them  as  the  dismantling  of  some  impregnable 

'  "The  roads  on  these  moors."  says  Captain  Burt,  in  17.37,  "are  now  as 
smooth  as  Constitution  Hill,  and  I  have  galloped  on  some  of  them  for  miles  to- 
gether in  great  tranquillity ;  which  was  heightened  by  reflection  on  my  for- 
mer fatig:ue,  when  for  a  great  part  of  the  way  I  had  been  obliged  to  quit  my 
horse,  it  being  too  dangerous  or  impracticable  to  ride,  and  even  hazardous  to 
pass  on  foot.'  —  Utters  from  the  North.  A  kindred  feeling  produced  the  ce)»- 
orated  naive  couplet,  stuck  up  near  Fort- William, 

"  Had  you  teen  these  roads  be/ore  the.'/  were  made. 
Yon  would  tioid  upTour  hand«uid  bless  General  Wade- 
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citadel  might  do  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  it  protecttd. 
and  that  the  pang  which  they  experienced  at  seeing  their  glens 
exposed  to  a  hostile,  or  at  least  a  stranger  force,  was  similar  to  that 
which  they  felt  at  the  resignation  of  the  weapons  of  their  fa- 
thera.  But  those  feelings  and  circumstances  have  passed  away, 
and  the  Highland  military  roads  will  continue  an  inestimable 
advantage  to  the  countries  which  they  traverse,  although  no 
longer  requiring  them  to  check  apprehended  insurrection,  and 
will  long  exhibit  a  public  monument  of  skill  and  patience,  not  un- 
worthy of  the  ancient  Romans.  Upon  the  Roman  principle,  also, 
the  regular  soldiers  were  employed  in  this  laborious  work,  and 
reconciled  to  the  task  by  some  toifling  addition  of  pay ;  an  expe- 
riment which  succeeded  so  well  as  to  excite  some  surprise  that 
public  works  have  not  been  more  frequently  executed  by  similar 
means. 

Other  measures  of  the  most  laudable  character  were  resorted 
to  by  the  Government  and  their  friends,  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Highlands ;  but  as  they  were  of  a  description  not  qualified 
io  produce  ameliorating  effects,  save  after  a  length  of  time,  they 
were  but  carelessly  urged.  They  related  to  the  education  of 
tliis  wild  population,  and  the  care  necessary  to  train  the  rising 
generation  in  moral  and  religious  principles ;  but  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament framed  for  this  end  proved  in  a  great  measure  ineffectual. 
Those  exertions,  which  ought  to  have  been  national,  were  in  some 
degree  supplied  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  who,  by  founding  chapels 
and  schools  in  different  places,  did  more  for  enlightening  the 
people  of  that  country,  than  had  been  achieved  by  any  prince 
who  had  yet  reigned  in  or  over  Scotland. 

While  Alarshal  Wade  was  employed  in  pacifying  the  Highlands, 
and  rendering  them  accessible  to  miUtary  forces,  a  subject  oi 
discontent  broke  out  in  the  Lowlands  which  threatened  serious 
consequences.  The  Government  had  now  become  desirous  to 
make  the  income  of  Scotland  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  general 
exchequer,  as  hitherto  it  had  been  found  scarcely  adequate  to 
maintain  the  public  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  pay  and 
support  the  troops  which  it  was  necessary  to  quarter  there  for  the 
general  tranquillity.  Now  a  surplus  of  revenue  was  desirable, 
and  the  Jacobites  invidiously  reported  that  the  immediate  object 
was  chiefly  to  find  funds  in  Scotland  for  defraying  an  expense  of 
about  ten  guineas  weekly,  allowed  to  every  North  British  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  for  supporting  the  charge  of  his  residence  in 
London.'    This  expense  liad  been  hitherto  imposed  on  the  general 

1  "Had  these  members  been  endued  with  a  public  spirit  and  resolution," 
says  Lockhart  of  Camwath,  "  such  applications  would  nave  been  needless; 
but^s  they  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  people  of  low  fortunes,  that  could  not  sub- 
sist without  their  board- wa^es  (which  at  ten  guineas  a- week  auKngeach  session 
was  duly  paid  them)  or  mere  tools  and  dependents,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
they  woild  act  the  part  which  became  them  for  their  country's  serTice ;  and 
therefore  these  representations  were  nccessarr  to  spur  them  up  to  their  dutTi 
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revenuo,  but  now,  said  the  Jacobites,  the  Scottish  Members  were 
made  aware  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  they  were  to  find,  or 
acquiesce  in,  some  mode  of  making  up  this  sum  out  of  the  Scot- 
tish revenue ;  or,  according  to  a  significant  plirase,  that  they  must 
in  future  lay  their  account  with  tying  up  their  stockings  with  their 
own  garters. 

With  this  view  of  rendering  the  Scottish  revenue  more  efficient, 
it  was  resolved  to  impose  a  tax  of  sixpence  per  barrel  on  all  ale 
brewed  in  Scotland.  Upon  the  appearance  of  a  desperate  resist- 
ance to  this  proposal,  the  tax  was  lowered  to  threepence  per 
barrel,  or  ope  half  of  what  was  originally  proposed.  In  this  mo- 
dified proposal  the  Scottish  members  acquiesced.  Yet  it  did  not 
become  more  popular  in  Scotland  ;  for  it  went  to  enhance  the 
rate  of  a  commodity  in  daily  request ;  and,  excited  by  the  inflam- 
matory language  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  incense  the 
populace,  the  principal  towns  in  Scotland  prepared  to  resist  the 
imposition  at  all  hazards. 

Glasgow,  so  eminent  for  its  loyalty  in  1715,  was  now  at  the 
head  of  this  opposition;  and  on  the  23d  June  [1725,]  when  the 
duty  was  to  be  laid  on,  the  general  voice  of  the  people  of  that  city 
declared  that  they  would  not  submit  to  its  payment,  and  piles 
of  stones  were  raised  against  the  doors  of  the  breweries  and 
malt-houses,  with  a  warning  to  all  excise  officers  to  keep  their 
distance.  On  the  a|)pearance  of  these  alarming  symptoms,  two 
companies  of  foot,  imder  Captain  Bushell,  were  marched  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  to  prevent  further  disturbances.*  When 
the  soldiers  arrived,  they  found  that  the  mob  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  guardhouse,  and  refused  them  admittance.  The  pro- 
vost of  the  city,  a  timid  or  treacherous  man,  prevailed  on  Captain 
Bushell  to  send  his  men  into  their  quarters,  without  occupying 
the  guardhouse,  or  any  other  place  proper  to  serve  for  an  alarm- 
post  or  rendezvous.  Presently  after,  the  rabble,  becoming  more 
and  more  violent,  directed  their  fury  against  Daniel  Campbell  of 
Shawfield,  member  for  the  city,  and  the  set  of  boroughs  in  which 
it  is  included.  His  mansion,  then  the  most  elegant  in  Glasgow, 
was  totally  destroyed  ;  and  the  mob,  breaking  into  his  cellars, 
found  fresh  incitement  to  their  fury  in  the  liquors  there  con- 
tained. All  this  was  done  without  opposition,  although  Captain 
Bushell  off'ered  the  assistance  of  his  soldiers  to  keep  the  peace. 

Next  day  the  provost  ventured  to  break  open  the  guardroom 
door,  and  the  soldiers  were  directed  to  repair  thither.  One  or 
two  rioters  were  also  apprehended.     Upon  these  symptoms  of  re- 

and  show  the  ministry  that  the  people  would  not  behave  so  tamely  as  did  their 
mean-spirited  mercenary  representatives." — Lockiiart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139. 
'  "  At  their  entrance  into  the  town,  the  mob  assembled  in  the  streets,  throw- 
ing stones,  iic,  dtc,  at  the  soldiers,  giving  them  reproachful  language,  and 
leemed  to  show  great  contempt  for  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  (only  110 
men,)  saying  thev  were  but  a  breakfast  to  them,  and  that  they  would  soon  t» 
pent  coming  thither  " — Wade's  Narrative. 
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viving  authority,  an  alarm  was  beat  by  the  mob,  who  assembled 
in  a  more  numerous  and  formidable  body  than  ever,  and,  sur- 
rounding Bushell's  two  companies,  loaded  them  with  abuse,  mal- 
treated them  with  stones,  and  compelled  them  at  last  to  fire, 
when  nine  men  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  The  rioters, 
undismayed,  rung  the  alarm  bell,  broke  into  the  town  magazine 
of  arms,  seized  all  the  muskets  they  could  find,  and  continued  the 
attack  on  the  soldiers.  Captain  Bushell,  by  the  command,  and  at 
the  entreaty  of  the  provost,  now  commenced  a  retreat  to  Dun- 
barton  castle,  insulted  and  pursued  by  the  mob  a  third  part  of 
the  way. 

In  the  natural  resentment  excited  by  this  formidable  insur- 
rection, the  Lord  Advocate  for  the  time  (the  celebrated  Duncan 
Forbes)  advanced  to  Glasgow  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army 
of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery.  Many  threats  were  thrown  out 
against  the  rioters,  and  the  magistrates  were  severely  censured 
for  a  gross  breach  of  duty.  But  the  cool  sagacity  of  the  Loi'd 
Advocate  anticipated  the  difficulty  which,  in  the  inflamed  state 
of  the  public  mind,  he  was  likely  to  experience  in  procuring  a 
verdict  against  such  offenders  as  he  might  bring  to  trial.  So 
that  the  affair  passed  away  with  less  noise  than  might  have  been 
expected,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  the  riot  had  no  politi- 
cal tendency  ;  and,  though  inflamed  by  the  leading  Jacobites, 
was  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  people  of  Glasgow,  solely  on  the 
principle  of  a  resolution  to  drink  their  two-penny  ale  untaxed. 

The  metropolis  of  Scotland  took  this  excise  tax  more  coolly 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow,  for,  though  greatly  averse  to 
the  exaction,  they  only  opposed  it  by  a  sort  of  vis  inertice,  the 
principal  brewers  threatening  to  resign  their  trade,  and,  if  the 
impost  was  continued,  to  brew  no  more  ale  for  the  supply  of  the 
public.  The  Lords  of  the  Court  of  Session  declared,  by  an  Act 
of  Sederunt,  that  the  brewers  had  no  right  to  withdraw  them- 
selves from  their  occupation  ;  and  when  the  brewers,  in  reply, 
attempted  to  show  that  they  could  not  be  legally  compelled  to 
follow  their  trade,  after  it  had  been  rendered  a  losing  one,  the 
Court  appointed  their  petition  to  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  assuring  tiiem  they  would  be  allowed  no 
alternative  between  the  exercise  of  their  trade  or  imprisonment. 
Finally,  four  of  the  recusants  were  actually  thrown  into  jail,  which 
greatly  shook  the  firmness  of  these  refractory  fermentators,  and 
at  length  reflecting  that  the  ultimate  loss  must  fall  not  on  them, 
but  on  the  public,  they  returned  to  the  ordinary  exercise  of  their 
trade,  and  quietly  paid  the  duties  imposed  on  their  liquor. 

The  Union  having  now  begun  in  some  degree  to  produce  bene- 
ficial effects,  the  Jacobite  party  were  gradually  losing  much  of 
the  influence  over  the  public  mind  which  liad  arisen  out  of  the 
general  prejudices  against  that  measure,  and  the  natural  disgust 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  on  and  concluded.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  next  nan-ative  of  »  historical  character  wliicb 
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occurs  as  proper  to  tell  you,  is  unminglcd  with  politicj.  of  Whig 
and  Tory,  and  must  be  simply  regarded  as  a  strong  and  powerful 
display  of  the  cool,  stern,  and  resolved  manner  in  which  the  Scot- 
tish, even  of  the  lower  classes,  can  concert  and  execute  a  vindic- 
tive purpose. 

The  coast  of  Fife,  full  of  little  boroughs  and  petty  seaports, 
was,  of  course,  much  frequented  by  smugglers,  men  constantly 
engaged  in  disputes  with  the  excise  officers,  which  were  some- 
times attended  with  violence.  Wilson  and  Robertson,  two  per- 
sons of  inferior  rank,  but  rather  distinguished  in  the  contraband 
trade,  had  sustained  great  loss  by  a  seizure  of  smuggled  goods. 
The  step  from  ilhcit  trading  to  positive  robbery  is  not  a  long  one 
The  two  men  robbed  the  collector,  to  indemnify  themselves  from 
the  effects  of  the  seizure.'  They  were  tried  before  the  Court  of 
Justiciary,  and  condemned  to  death. 

While  the  two  criminals  were  lying  under  sentence  in  the  tol- 
booth  of  Edinburgh,  two  horse  stealers,  named  RatclifFe  and 
Stewart,  were  confined  in  the  room  immediately  above  where 
they  lay.  These,  having  obtained  spring-saws  and  other  instru- 
ments, cut  through  the  thick  iron  bar  that  secured  a  window  on 
the  inside,  and  afterwards  the  cross-gratings  on  the  out,  and  hav- 
ing opened  a  communication  with  their  unfortunate  companions, 
by  boring  a  large  hole  in  the  floor  of  their  apartment,  about  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  hauled  them  up.  One  party  sung  psalms, 
to  drown  the  noise,  while  the  others  were  sawing.  One  of  the 
horse-stealers  was  let  down  in  safety,  and  the  others  might  have 
escaped  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  Wilson.  This  man,  of  a  bulky 
person,  insisted  on  making  the  next  essay  of  the  breach  which 
had  been  accomplished,  and  having  stuck  fast  between  the  bars, 
was  unable  either  to  get  through  or  to  return  back.  Discovery 
was  the  consequence,  and  precautions  were  taken  against  any 
repetition  of  such  attempts  to  escape.  Wilson  reflected  bitterly 
on  himself  for  not  having  permitted  his  comrade  to  make  the 
first  trial,  to  whom,  as  being  light  and  slender,  the  bars  would  have 
been  no  obstacle.  He  resolved,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  better 
man,  to  atone  to  his  companion,  at  all  risks,  for  the  injury  he  had 
done  him. 


'  "  Wilson,  with  two  of  his  associates,  entered  the  collector's  apartment, 
while  Robertson,  the  fourth,  kept  watch  at  the  door,  with  a  drawn  cutlass  in 
his  hand.  The  officer  of  the  Customs,  conceiying  his  life  in  danger,  escaped  out 
of  his  bedroom  window,  and  (led  in  his  shirt,  so  that  the  plunderers,  with 
much  ease,  possessed  themselves  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  of  public 
money.     This  robbery  was  committed  in  a  very  audacious  manner,  for  several 

fiersons  were  passing  in  the  street  at  the  time.  But  Robertson  representing 
he  noise  they  heard  as  a  dispute  or  fray  betwixt  the  collector  and  the  people 
of  the  house,  the  worthy  citizens  of  Pittenweem  felt  themselves  no  way  called 
on  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  obnoxious  revenue  officer  ;  so  satisfying  them- 
lelves  with  this  very  superficial  account  of  the  matter,  like  the  Levite  in  the 
parable,  they  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  An  alarm  was  at  length 
given,  military  were  called  in,  the  depredators  were  pursued,  the  booty  re- 
covered, and  Wilson  and  Robertson  tried  and  condemned  to  deain.  chiefly  or. 
the  evidence  of  an  accomnlice." —  fffarl  of  !>fi4- Lothian 
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At  this  time  it  was  the  custom  in  Edinbiirgh  fcr  criminals 
•inder  sentence  of  death  to  be  carried  imder  a  suitable  guard, 
to  hear  divine  service,  on  the  Sabbath  before  execution,  in  a 
church  adjacent  to  the  prison.  Wilson  and  Robertson  were 
brought  thither  accordingly,  under  the  custody  of  four  soldiers  of 
the  city-guard.  Wilson,  who  was  a  very  strong  man,  suddenly 
seized  a  soldier  with  each  hand,  and  calling  to  his  comrade  to 
fly  for  his  life,  detained  a  third  by  grappling  his  collar  with  his 
teeth.  Robertson  shook  himself  clear  of  the  fourth,  and  making 
his  escape  over  the  pews  of  the  church,  was  no  more  heard  of  in 
Edinburgh.  The  common  people,  to  whose  comprehension  the 
original  crime  for  which  the  men  were  condemned  had  nothing 
very  abhorrent  in  it,  were  struck  with  the  generosity  and  self- 
devotion  that  this  last  action  evinced,  and  took  such  an  interest 
In  Wilson's  fate,  that  it  was  generally  rumoured  there  would  be 
an  attempt  to  rescue  him  at  the  place  of  execution.  To  prevent, 
as  was  their  duty,  any  riotous  plan  of  this  kind,  the  magistrates 
ordered  a  party  of  the  guard  of  the  city,  a  sort  of  Marechausse 
or  gensdarmes,  armed  and  trained  as  soldiers,  to  protect  the  exe- 
cuticm. 

The  captain  of  the  party  was  the  celebrated  John  Porteous, 
whose  name  will  long  be  remembered  in  Scotland.  This  man, 
whose  father  was  a  burgess  and  citizen  of  Edinburgh,  had  him- 
self been  bred  in  the  regular  army,  circumstances  which  recom- 
mended liim  to  the  magistrates,  when,  in  the  year  1715,  they 
were  desirous  to  give  their  civic  guard  something  of  a  more  ef- 
fective miUtary  character.  As  an  active  police  officer,  Porteous 
was  necessarily  often  in  collision  with  the  rabble  of  the  city,  and 
being  strict,  and  even  severe  in  the  manner  in  which  he  repressed 
and  chastised  petty  riots  and  delinquencies,  he  was,  as  is  usual 
with  persons  of  his  calling,  extremely  unpopular  and  odious  to 
the  rabble.  They  also  accused  him  of  abusing  the  authority 
reposed  in  him,  to  protect  the  extravagancies  of  the  rich  and 
powerful,  while  he  was  inexorable  in  punishing  the  license  of  the 
poor.  Porteous  had  besides  a  good  deal  of  the  pride  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  seems  to  have  been  determined  to  show  that  the  corps 
he  commanded  was  adequate,  without  assistance,  to  dispel  any 
commotion  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  For  this  reason,  he  consi- 
dered it  rather  as  an  affront  that  the  magistrates,  on  occasion  of 
Wilson's  execution,  had  ordered  Moyle's  regiment  to  be  drawn 
up  in  the  suburbs  to  enforce  order,  should  the  city-guard  be  un- 
able to  maintain  it.  It  is  probable  from  what  followed,  tliat  the 
men  commanded  by  Porteous  shared  their  leader's  jealousy  of 
the  regular  troops,  and  his  dislike  to  the  populace,  with  whom 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty,  they  were  often  engaged  in  hosti- 
lities.' 

>  "  Porteous  waa  enraged  against  Wilson,  who  had  affronted  his  soldiers,  and 
the  mob,  who  had  faroured  Robertson's  escape,  and  apprcved  of  Wilson's 
gvnerosity.     He  thought  himself  affronted;  it  would  reflect  upon  the  magis 
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The  execution  of  Wilson  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1736,  took  place 
in  the  usual  manner,  without  any  actual  or  menaced  interruption. 
The  criminal,  according  to  his  sentence,  was  hanged  to  the  death, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  corpse  was  cut  down  that  the  mob,  ac- 
cording to  their  common  practice,  began  to  insult  and  abuse  the 
executioner,  pelting  him  with  stones,  many  of  which  were  also 
thro^vn  at  the  soldiers.  At  former  executions  it  had  been  the 
custom  for  the  city-guard  to  endure  such  insults  with  laudable 
patience ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  were  in  such  a  state  of  irri- 
tation, that  they  forgot  their  usual  moderation,  and  repaid  the 
pelting  of  the  mob  by  pouring  amongst  them  a  fire  of  musketry, 
killing  and  wounding  many  persons.  In  their  retreat  also  to  the 
guard-house,  as  the  rabble  pressed  on  them  with  furious  execra- 
tions, some  soldiers  in  the  rear  of  the  march  again  faced  round 
and  renewed  the  fire.  In  consequence  of  this  unauthorized  and 
unnecessary  violence,  and  to  satisfy  the  community  of  Edinburgh 
for  the  blood  which  had  been  rashly  shed,  the  Magistrates  were 
inclined  to  have  taken  Porteous  to  trial  under  the  Lord  Provost's 
authority  as  High  Sheriff  within  the  city.  Being  advised,  how- 
ever, by  the  lawyers  whom  they  consulted,  that  such  proceeding 
would  be  subject  to  challenge,  Porteous  was  brought  to  trial  for 
murder  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary.  He  denied  that  he 
ever  gave  command  to  fire,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  fusee  which 
he  himself  carried  had  never  been  discharged.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  perplexed  and  contradictory  evidence  which  was 
obtained,  where  so  many  persons  witnessed  the  same  events 
from  different  positions,  and  perhaps  with  difi^erent  feelings,  there 
were  witnesses  who  said  that  they  saw  Porteous  take  a  musket 
from  one  of  his  men,  and  fire  it  directly  at  the  crowd.  A  jury 
of  incensed  citizens  took  the  worst  view  of  the  case,  and  found 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  murder.  At  this  time  King  George  II. 
was  on  the  continent,  and  the  regency  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
Queen  Caroline,  a  woman  of  very  considei-able  talent,  and  natu- 
rally disposed  to  be  tenacious  of  the  Crown's  rights.  It  appeared 
to  her  Majesty,  and  her  advisers,  that  though  the  action  of  Por- 
teous and  his  soldiers  was  certainly  rash  and  unwarranted,  yet 
that,  considering  the  purpose  by  which  it  was  dictated,  it  must 
fall  considerably  short  of  the  guilt  of  murder.  Captain  Porteous, 
in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  on  him  by  legal  authority, 
had  im questionably  been  assaulted  without  provocation  on  his  part, 
and  had,  therefore,  a  right  to  defend  himself ;  and  if  there  were 

trates  his  masters,  and  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Government.  This,  with  an 
Habitual  contempt,  and  a  mortal  grudge  he  bore  to  multitudes,  wrought  into 
his  breast  all  the  rage  and  emotions  of  a  madman.  The  day  of  Wilson's  execu- 
tion his  countenance  was  pale,  his  eyes  rolling  and  staring,  his  mouth  foaming, 
■  his  voice  broken  and  confused,  his  whole  gait  full  of  disconcerted  and  disorderly 
steps;  and  what  helped  most  to  make  him  mad  was  the  bringijig  up  from  the 
Canongate  apart  of  the  Welsh  fuzileers." — Prefatory  Notice,  p.  19,  to  Criminai 
Trials,  Uluslralive  of  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,"  12mo,  Edinburgh,  18ia 
In  which  see  some  particulars  of  the  Life  of  Porteous,  Trials  of  Wilson,  Por 
teous.  &c. 
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excess  in  the  means  he  had  recourse  to,  yet  a  liue  of  conduct  ori- 
ginating in  self-defence  cannot  be  extended  into  murder,  though 
it  might  amoimt  to  homicide.  Moved  by  these  considerations, 
the  Regency  granted  a  reprieve  of  Porteous's  sentence,  prelimi- 
nary to  his  obtaining  a  pardon,  wliich  might  perhaps  have  been 
clogged  with  some  conditions. 

When  the  news  of  the  reprieve  reached  Edinburgh,  they  were 
received  with  gloomy  and  general  indignation.  The  hves  which 
had  been  taken  in  the  affray  were  not  those  of  persons  of  the 
meanest  rank,  for  the  soldiers,  of  whom  many,  with  natural  hu- 
manity, desired  to  fire  over  the  heads  of  the  rioters,  had,  by  so 
doing,  occasioned  additional  misfortune,  several  of  the  balls  taking 
efiect  in  windows  which  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  killing 
some  persons  of  good  condition.  A  great  number,  therefore,  of 
all  ranks,  were  desirous  that  Porteous  should  atone  with  his  own 
life  for  the  blood  which  had  been  so  rashly  spilt  by  those  under 
his  command.  A  general  feeling  seemed  to  arise  imfavourable 
to  the  unhappy  criminal,  and  public  threats  were  cast  out,  though 
the  precise  source  could  not  be  traced,  that  the  reprieve  itself 
should  not  save  Porteous  from  the  vengeance  of  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh.' 

The  7th  day  of  September,  the  day  previous  to  that  appointed 
for  his  execution,  had  now  ai'rived,  and  Porteous,  confident  of  his 
speedy  deliverance  from  jail,  had  given  an  entertainment  to  a 
party  of  friends,  whom  he  feasted  within  the  tolbooth,  when  the 
festivity  was  strangely  interrupted.  Edinburgh  was  then  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  on  the  east  and  south  sides ;  on  the  west  it  was 
defended  by  the  castle,  on  the  north  by  a  lake  called  the  North 
Loch.  The  gates  were  regularly  closed  in  the  evening,  and 
guarded.  It  was  about  the  hour  of  shutting  the  ports,  as  they 
were  called,  when  a  disorderly  assemblage  began  to  take  place 
in  the  suburb  called  Portsburgh, — a  quarter  which  has  always 
been  the  residence  of  labourers  and  persons  generally  of  inferior 
rank.*  The  rabble  continued  to  gather  to  a  head,  and,  to  augment 
their  numbers,  beat  a  drum  which  they  had  taken  from  the  man 
who  exercised  the  function  of  drummer  to  the  suburb.     Finding 

1  "  The  people,"  says  Arnot,  "  were  enraged  to  a  degree  of  fury.  They  re 
membered  that  it  had'  been  the  common  practice  of  Governraent  to  screen  the 
well  affected  from  the  punishment  of  their  murders.  That  the  office  of  King's 
Advocate  was  withheld  from  Sir  John  Lauder  of  Fountainhall.  because  he  de- 
clared he  would  iirosecute  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  and  that 
they  escaped  accordingly.  They  remembered  that  Green  and  his  crew  would 
all  of  them  have  been  pardoned^  had  not  Government  been  intimidated  by  the 
fury  of  the  populace :  That  when  a  riot,  excited  (as  many  people  thought)  by 
oppression,  happened  at  Glasgow,  and  the  military  fired  among  the  mob,  and 
killed  or  wounded  about  twenty  people,  the  commanding  oihcer  escaped  un- 
punished and  was  promoted  in  the  service,"  &c.  "  Fired  with  jealousy  and 
resentment,  they  resolved,  that  even  royal  mercy  should  not  rescue  Porteous 
from  their  vengeance." — Uitt.  of  Ediitb.,  p.  206. 

*  A  hovel  in  this  district  became,  about  eight  years  ago,  the  scene  of  the  no- 
torious Burke  and  his  wretched  asBociatea'  immolation  uf  their  human  victim* 
to  the  Mammon  of  the  dissecting-room.— lil3C. 
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themselves  strong  enough  to  commence  their  purposes,  they  seized 
on  the  West-port,  nailed  and  barricaded  it  Then  going  along 
the  Cowgate  and  gaining  the  High  Street  by  the  numerous  lauea 
which  nm  between  these  two  principal  streets  of  the  Old  Town, 
they  secured  the  Cowgate  Port  and  that  of  the  Netherbow,  and 
thus,  except  on  the  side  of  the  castle,  entirely  separated  the  city 
from  such  military  forces  as  were  quartered  in  the  suburbs.  The 
next  object  of  the  mob  was  to  attack  the  city-guard,  a  few  of 
whom  were  upon  duty  as  usual.  These  the  rioters  stripped  of 
their  arms,  and  dismissed  from  their  rendezvous,  but  without 
other\vise  maltreating  them,  though  the  agents  of  the  injury  of 
which  they  complained.  The  various  halberds,  Lochaber  axes, ' 
muskets,  and  other  weapons,  which  they  found  in  the  guard-house, 
served  to  arm  the  rioters,  a  large  body  of  whom  now  bent  their 
way  to  the  door  of  the  jail,  while  another  body,  with  considerable 
regularity,  drew  up  across  the  front  of  the  Luckenbooths.  The 
magistrates,  with  such  force  as  they  could  collect,  made  an  effort 
to  disperse  the  multitude.  They  were  strenuously  repulsed,  but 
with  no  more  violence  than  was  necessary  to  show  that,  while 
the  populace  were  firm  in  their  purpose,  they  meant  to  accom- 
plish it  with  as  little  injury  as  possible  to  any  one  excepting  their 
destined  victim.  There  might  have  been  some  interruption  of 
their  undertaking,  had  the  soldiers  of  Moyle's  regiment  made 
their  way  into  the  town  from  the  Canongate,  where  they  were 
quartered,  or  had  the  garrison  descended  from  the  Castle.  But 
neither  Colonel  Moyle  nor  the  governor  of  the  Castle  chose  to 
interfere  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  no  one  dared  to  carry 
a  written  warrant  to  them  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  multitude  demanded  that  Porteous 
should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and  as  they  were  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  jail,  they  prepared  to  burst  open  the  doors.  The 
outer  gate,  as  was  necessary  to  serve  the  purpose,  was  of  such 
uncommon  strength  as  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  the  rioters, 
though  they  employed  sledge  hammers  and  iron  crows  to  force 
it  open.  Fire  was  at  length  called  for,  and  a  large  bonfire,  main- 
tained with  tar-barrels  and  such  ready  combustibles,  soon  burnt 
a  hole  in  the  door,  through  which  the  jailor  flung  the  keys. 

1  "  A  long  pole,  namely,  with  an  axe  at  the  extremity,  and  a  hook  at  the 
back  of  the  hatchet.  The  hook  was  to  enable  the  bearer  of  the  Lochaber  axe 
to  scale  a  gate- way,  by  grappling  the  top  of  the  door,  and  swinging  himself  up 
by  the  staff  of  his  weapon." — Note,  Heart  of  Mid- Lothian. 

*  "  Mr.  Lindsay,  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city,  volunteered  the  perilous 
task  of  carrying  a'  verbal  message  from  the  Lord  Provost  to  Colonel  Moyle,  the 
commander  of  the  regiment  lying  in  the  Canongate,  requesting  him  to  force 
the  Netherbow  port,  and  enter  the  city  to  put  down  the  tumult.  But  Mr. 
Lindsay  declined  to  ch.irgc  himself  with  any  written  order,  which,  if  found  on 
Ilia  person  by  an  enraged  mob,  might  have  cost  him  his  life  ;  and  the  issue  o< 
the  application  was,  that  Colonel  Moyle,  having  no  written  requisition  from 
the  civil  authorities,  and  having  the  fate  of  Porteous  before  his  eyes  as  an 
example  of  the  severe  construction  put  by  a  jury  on  the  proceedings  of  mili- 
tary men  acting  on  their  own  responsibility,  declined  to  encounter  tne  risk  to 
which  the  Provost's  verbal  communication  invited  him." — Heart  qf  !>Iiii- 
Lothian 
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This  gave  the  rioters  free  entrance.  Without  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  fate  of  the  other  criminals,  who  naturally  took 
the  opportunity  of  escaping,  the  rioters  or  their  leadera  went  in 
search  of  Porteous.  They  found  him  concealed  in  the  chimney 
of  his  apartment,  which  he  was  prevented  from  ascending  by  a 
grating  that  ran  across  the  vent,  as  is  usual  in  such  edifices. 
The  rioters  dragged  their  victim  out  of  his  concealment,  and  com- 
manded him  to  prepare  to  undergo  the  death  he  had  deserved ; 
ftor  did  they  pay  the  least  attention  either  to  his  prayers  for 
mercy,  or  to  the  offers  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  purchase  his 
life.  Yet,  amid  all  their  obduracy  of  vengeance,  there  was  little 
tumult,  and  no  more  violence  tlian  was  inseparable  from  the  action 
which  they  meditated.  Porteous  was  permitted  to  intrust  what 
money  or  papers  he  had  with  him  to  a  friend,  for  the  behoof  of 
his  family.  One  of  the  rioters,  a  grave  and  respectable-looking 
man,  undertook,  in  the  capacity  of  a  clergyman,  to  give  him 
ghostly  consolation  suited  to  his  circumstances,  as  one  who  had 
not  many  minutes  to  live.  He  was  conducted  from  the  Tolbooth 
to  the  Grassmarket,  which,  both  as  being  the  usual  place  of  exe- 
cution and  the  scene  where  their  victim  had  fired,  or  caused  his 
soldiers  to  fire,  on  the  citizens,  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
punishment.  They  marched  in  a  sort  of  procession,  guarded  by 
a  band  of  the  rioters,  miscellaneously  armed  with  muskets,  battle- 
axes,  &c.,  which  were  taken  from  the  guard-house,  while  others 
carried  links  or  flambeaux.  Porteous  was  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  as  he  refused  to  walk,  he  was  carried  by  two  of  the  rioters 
on  what  is  in  Scotland  called  the  King's  cushion,  by  which  two 
persons  alternately  grasping  each  other's  wrists,  form  a  kind  oi 
seat  on  the  backs  of  their  hands,  upon  which  a  third  may  be 
placed.  They  were  so  cool  as  to  halt  when  one  of  the  slippers 
dropped  from  his  foot,  till  it  was  picked  up  and  replaced. ' 

The  citizens  of  the  better  class  looked  from  their  windows  on 
this  extraordinary  scene,  but  terrified  beyond  the  power  of  inter- 
ference, if  they  had  possessed  the  will.  In  descending  the  West 
Bow,  which  leads  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  rioters,  or  con- 
spirators— a  term,  perhaps,  more  suited  to  men  of  their  cha- 
racter— provided  themselves  with  a  coil  of  ropes,  by  breaking 
into  the  booth  of  a  dealer  in  such  articles,  and  left  at  the  same 
time  a  guinea  to  pay  for  it ;  a  precaution  which  would  hardly 
have  occurred  to  men  of  the  lowest  class,  of  which  in  external  ap- 
pearance the  mob  seemed  to  consist.  A  cry  was  next  raised  for 
the  gallows,  in  order  that  Porteous  might  die  according  to  all  the 
ceremony  of  the  law.  But  as  this  instrument  of  punishment 
was  kept  in  a  distant  part  of  the  town,  so  that  time  must  be  lost 
in  procuring  it,  they  proceeded  to  hang  the  unfortunate  man  over 

'  •'  This  little  incident,  characteristic  of  the  extreme  composure  of  this  ex- 
traordinarj  mob,  was  witnessed  by  a  lady  who,  distnrbed  like  others  from  her 
slumbers,  had  gone  to  the  window.  It  was  told  to  the  author  by  the  lady's 
daughter."— .Vo<<;,  Heart  of  Mid-I^thian. 
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a  dyer's  pole,  as  near  to  the  place  of  execution  as  possible.  The 
poor  man's  efforts  to  save  himself  only  added  to  his  tortures ;  for 
as  he  tried  to  keep  hold  of  the  beam  to  which  he  was  suspended, 
they  struck  his  hands  with  guns  and  Lochaber  axes,  to  make  him 
quit  his  hold,  so  that  he  suffered  more  than  usual  in  the  struggle 
which  dismissed  him  from  life. 

When  Porteous  was  dead  the  rioters  dispersed,  withdrawing 
without  noise  or  disturbance  all  the  outposts  which  they  had 
occupied  for  preventing  interruption,  and  leaving  the  city  so  quiet, 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  relics  of  the  fire  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  the  jail-door;  the  arms  which  lay  scattered  in  disorder 
on  the  street,  as  the  rioters  had  flung  them  down ;  and  the  dead 
body  of  Porteous,  which  remained  suspended  in  the  place  where 
he  died ;  there  was  no  visible  symptom  of  so  violent  an  explosion 
of  popular  fury  having  taken  place. 

The  Government,  highly  offended  at  such  a  daring  contempt 
of  authority,  imposed  on  the  Crown  counsel  the  task  of  prosecut- 
ing the  discovery  of  the  rioters  with  the  utmost  care.  The  report 
of  Mr.  Charles  Erskine,  then  solicitor-general,  is  now  before  me,' 
and  bears  witness  to  his  exertions  in  tracing  the  reports,  which 
were  numerous,  in  assigning  to  various  persons  particular  shares 
in  this  nocturnal  outrage.  All  of  them,  however,  when  examined, 
proved  totally  groundless,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  been 
either  wilful  falsehoods,  sent  abroad  to  deceive  and  mislead  the 
investigators,  or  at  least  idle  and  unauthenticated  rumours  which 
arise  out  of  such  commotions,  like  bubbles  on  broken  and  dis- 
tracted waters.  A  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds  was  offered 
by  Government,  for  the  discovery  of  any  person  concerned  in 
tlie  riot,  but  without  success. 

Only  a  single  person  was  proved  to  have  been  present  at  the 
mob,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  stood  placed  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  punishment.  He  was  footman  to  a  lady  of  rank, 
and  a  creature  of  weak  intellects.  Being  sent  into  Edinburgh' on 
a  message  by  his  mistress,  he  had  drunk  so  much  liquor  as  to 
deprive  him  of  all  capacity  whatever,  and  in  this  state  mixed 
with  the  mob,  some  of  whom  put  a  halberd  in  his  hand.  But  the 
witnesses  who  proved  this  apparent  accession  to  the  mob,  proved 
also  that  the  accused  could  not  stand  without  the  support  of  the 
rioters,  and  was  totally  incapable  of  knowing  for  what  purpose 
they  were  assembled,  and  consequently  of  approving  of  or  aiding 
their  guilt.  He  was  acquitted  accordingly,  to  the  still  further 
dissatisfaction  of  the  Ministry,  and  of  Queen  Caroline,  who  con- 
sidered the  commotion,  and  the  impunity  with  which  it  waa 
followed,  as  an  insult  to  her  personal  authority.^ 

'  See  it  in  Note  to  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian,  chap.  vii. 

*  "  It  is  still  recorded  in  popular  tradition,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  her 

Majesty,  in  the  height  of  ner  displeasure,  told  the  celebrated  John.  Duke  of 

Argyle.  that  sooner  than  submit  to  such  an  insult  (the  execution  of  Porteous,) 

•he  would  nn.ilce  Scotland  a  bunting-field. — 'In  that  case,  Madam,'  answered 

IJI.  M 
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A  bill  was  prepared  and  brought  into  Parliament  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  city  of  Edinbrn-gh,  in  a  very  vindictive  spirit,  pro- 
posing to  abolish  the  city  charter,  demolish  the  city  walls,  take 
away  the  town-guard,'  and  declare  the  provost  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  office  of  public  trust.  A  long  investigation  took  place  on 
the  occasion,  in  which  many  persons  were  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  throwing  the  least  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Portecus  Mob,  or  the  chai-acter  of  the  persons  by  whom 
it  was  conducted.  The  penal  conclusions  of  the  bill  were  stre- 
nuously combated  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Duncan  Forbes,  and 
others,  who  represented  the  injustice  of  punishing  with  disho- 
nour the  capital  of  Scotland  for  the  insolence  of  a  lawless  mob, 
which,  taking  advantage  of  a  moment  of  security,  liad  committed 
a  great  breach  of  the  peace,  attended  with  a  cruel  murder.  As 
men's  minds  cooled,  the  obnoxious  clauses  were  dropped  out  of 
the  bill,  and  at  length  its  penal  consequences  were  restricted  to  a 
fine  of  £2000  sterling  on  the  city,  to  be  paid  for  the  use  of  Cap- 
tain Porteous's  widow.  This  person,  having  received  other  fa- 
vours from  the  town,  accepted  of  £1500  in  fuU  of  the  fine ;  and 
so  ended  the  affair,  so  far  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  concerned. 

But,  as  if  some  fatality  had  attended  the  subject,  a  clause  was 
thrown  in,  compelling  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish  Church  to 
read  a  proclamation  from  the  pulpit,  once  every  month  during 
the  space  of  a  whole  year,  calling  on  the  congregation  to  do  all  in 
their  power  for  discovering  and  bringing  to  justice  the  murderers 
of  Captain  Porteous,  or  any  of  them,  and  noticing  the  reward 
which  Government  had  promised  to  such  as  should  bring  the 
malefactors  to  conviction.  Many  of  the  Scottish  clergy  resented 
this  imposition,  as  indecorously  rendering  the  pulpit  a  vehicle 
for  a  hue  and  cry,  and  still  more  as  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  to  interfere  with  the  spiritual  authorities  of  the  Kirk,  which 
amounted,  in  their  opinion,  to  an  Erastian  heresy.  Neither  was 
it  held  to  be  matter  of  indifference,  that  in  reading  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  the  clergjTnen  were  compelled  to  describe 
the  bishops  as  the  "  Lords  Spiritual  in  Parliament  assembled ;" 
an  epithet  seemingly  acknowledging  the  legality  and  the  rank  of 
an  order  disavowed  by  all  true  Calvinists.  The  dispute  was  the 
more  violent,  as  it  was  immediately  subsequent  to  a  schism  in  the 

that  high-spirited  nobleman,  with  a  profound  bow,  '  I  will  take  leave  of  your 
Majesty,  and  eo  down  to  my  own  country  to  get  my  hounds  ready."  The  im- 
port of  the  rcplT  had  more  tHan  met  the  ear." — Heart  of  Mid-lA>lhian. 

•  "  Abolish  the  city-guard — rather  a  Hibernian  mode  of  enabling  them  better 
to  keep  the  peace  within  burpii  in  future."  "  The  Lord  ProTost  was  ex-officio 
commander  and  colonel  of  this  corps,  which  might  be  increased  to  3(10  men 
when  the  times  required  it.  No  other  drum  but  theirs  was  allowed  to  sound 
on  the  High  Street,  between  the  Luckenbooths  and  the  Netherbow.  This  an- 
cient corps  is  now  [in  1817]  entirely  disbanded.  Their  last  march  to  do  duty 
at  Hallow  Fair,  had  something  in  it  affecting.  Their  drums  and  fifes  had  been 
wont,  f>n  better  days,  to  play  on  this  joyous  occasion,  the  lively  tune  of  '  Jockey 
to  the  Fair;'  but  on  this  final  occasion,  the  afflicted  veterans  moved  slowly  to 
the  dirge  of  '  The  Last  Time  I  came  owcr  the  Rluir  '  "—S'olft.  Heart  of  Mid- 
lAithian. 
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Church,  on  the  fruitful  subject  of  patronage,  which  had  divided 
from  the  communion  of  tlie  Established  Church  of  Scotland  that 
large  class  of  Dissenters,  generally  called  Seceders.  Much  ill 
blood  was  excited,  and  great  dissensions  took  place  betwixt  those 
clergymen  who  did,  and  those  who  did  not,  read  the  proclama- 
tion. Tliis  controversy,  like  others,  had  its  hour,  during  which 
little  else  was  spoken  of,  until  in  due  time  the  subject  was  worn 
threadbare  and  forgotten. 

The  origin  of  the  Porteous  mob  continued  long  to  exercise  the 
curiosity  of  those  by  whom  the  event  was  remembered,  and  from 
the  extraordinary  mixture  of  prudence  and  audacity  with  which 
the  purpose  of  the  multitude  had  been  conceived  and  executed, 
as  well  as  the  impenetrable  secrecy  with  which  the  enterprise  was 
carried  through,  the  pubhc  were  much  inclined  to  suspect  that 
there  had  been  among  its  actors  men  of  rank  and  character,  far 
superior  to  that  belonging  to  the  multitude  who  were  the  ostensi- 
ble agents.  Broken  and  imperfect  stories  were  told  of  men  in 
the  disguise  of  women,  and  of  common  artisans,  whose  manner 
betrayed  a  sex  and  manners  different  from  what  their  garb  an- 
nounced.' Others  laughed  at  these  as  unauthorized  exaggera- 
tions, and  contended  that  no  class  were  so  likely  to  frame  or 
execute  the  plan  for  the  murder  of  the  police  officer,  as  the  popu- 
lace to  whom  his  official  proceedings  had  rendered  him  obnoxious, 
and  that  the  secrecy  so  wonderfully  preserved  on  the  occasion 
arose  out  of  the  constancy  and  fidelity  which  the  Scottish  people 
observe  towards  each  other  when  engaged  in  a  common  cause. 
Nothing  is,  or  probably  ever  will  be,  known  with  certainty  on  the 
subject;  but  it  is  understood,  that  several  young  men  left  Scot- 
land in  apprehension  of  the  strict  scrutiny  which  was  made  into 
that  night's  proceedings  ;  and  in  your  grandfather's  younger  days, 
the  voice  of  fame  pointed  out  individuals,  who,  long  absent  from 
that  country,  had  returned  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  in  im- 
proved circumstances,  as  persons  who  had  fled  abroad  on  account 
of  the  Porteous  Mob.  One  story  of  the  origin  of  the  conspiracy 
was  stated  to  me  with  so  much  authority,  and  seemed  in  itself  so 
simple  and  satisfactory,  that  although  the  degree  of  proof,  upon 
investigation,  fell  far  short  of  what  was  necessary  as  full  evidence, 
I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  the  most  probable  account  of  the 
mysterious  affair.  A  man,  who  long  bore  an  excellent  character, 
and  filled  a  place  of  some  trust  as  forester  and  carpenter  to  a 
gentleman  of  fortune  in  Fife,  was  affirmed  to  have  made  a  con- 
fession on  his  death-bed,  that  he  had  been  not  only  one  of  the 
actors  in  the  hanging  of  Porteous,  but  one  of  the  secret  few  by 
whom  the  deed  was  schemed  and  set  on  foot.  Twelve  persons  of 
the  village  of  Path-head — so  this  man's  narrative  was  said  to 

'  "  The  clothes  which  appeared  under  their  different  disguises,  as  well  a» 
tlic  conduct  and  dcliheratiou  with  which  their  plan  was  executed,  bespoke 
[nan;r  among  them  to  be  superior  to  the  vulgar;  and  that  the  violence  thej 
committed  proceeded  not  from  the  ra»b  and  unpremeditated  concert  of  a  rab- 
bJe  " — Arnut,  p.  -AC 
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proceed — resolved  that  Porteous  should  die,  to  atone  for  the  life 
of  Wilson,  with  whom  many  of  them  had  been  connected  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  joint  adventure  in  illicit  trade,  and  for  the 
death  of  those  shot  at  the  execution.  This  vengeful  band  crossed 
the  Forth  by  different  ferries,  and  met  together  at  a  solitary  place 
near  the  city,  where  they  distributed  the  party  which  were  to  act 
in  the  business  which  they  had  in  hand ;  and,  giving  a  beginning 
to  the  enterprise,  soon  saw  it  undertaken  by  the  populace  of  the 
city,  whose  minds  were  precisely  in  that  state  of  irritabihty  which 
disposed  them  to  follow  the  example  of  a  few  desperate  men. 
According  to  this  account,  most  of  the  original  de^asers  of  the 
scheme  fled  to  foreign  parts,  the  surprise  of  the  usual  authorities 
having  occasioned  some  days  to  pass  over  ere  the  investigations 
of  the  affair  were  commenced.  On  making  inquiry  of  the  sur- 
viving family  of  this  old  man,  they  were  found  disposed  to  treat 
the  rumoured  confession  as  a  fiction,  and  to  allege  that  although 
he  was  of  an  age  which  seemed  to  support  the  story,  and  had  gone 
abroad  shortly  after  the  Porteous  Mob,  yet  he  had  never  acknow- 
ledged any  accession  to  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  his 
innocence  when  taxed,  as  he  sometimes  was,  with  having  a  con- 
cern in  the  affair  The  report,  however,  though  probably  untrue 
in  many  of  its  circumstances,  yet  seems  to  give  a  very  probable 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  riot  in  the  vindictive  purpose  of  a  few 
resolute  men,  whose  example  was  quickly  followed  by  the  multi- 
tude, already  in  a  state  of  mind  to  catch  fire  from  the  slightest 
spark. 

This  extraordinary  and  mysterious  outrage  seems  to  be  the  only 
circumstance  which  can  be  interesting  to  you,  as  exclusively  be- 
longing to  the  history  of  Scotland,  betwixt  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  civil  war  of  1715,  and  those  preceding  the 
last  explosion  of  Jacobitism  in  that  country,  in  1745-6. 


CHAfTER  LXXV. 

tSt^ate  of  the  Lowlands — Landlords  and  Tenants — State  of  Learn- 
ing— Bad  effect  of  Oaths  of  Office — Decay  of  the  Feudal  Autho- 
rity of  Landlords — State  of  the  Highlands—  Influence  of  the 
Chiefs  over  their  Clans — Camei-on  of  Lochiel  and  Fraser  of  Lo- 
vat — Unpopularity  of  the  Tiro  First  Georges,  and  of  WcJpole't 
Administration — Marriage  of  the  ChercUier  de  St.  George — Fetty 
Intrigues  among  his  Adherents — Character  of  Prince  Oharles  Ed- 
tcaril— Projected  Invasion  on  his  behalf,  in  1744 — The  French 
Fleet  dispersed — Ilesolution  of  Prince  Charles  to  try  his  fortune 
in  Scotland — he  Embarks — and  Lands  at  MoidarU — Note,  Per- 
tonal  Appearance  and  Demeanour  of  Prince  Charles. 

[1736—1745.] 

Aptkr  the  temporary  subjection  of  the  Highlands  in  1720, 
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and  the  years  immediately  succeeding,  had  been  in  appearance 
completed,  by  the  establishment  of  garrisons,  the  formation  of 
military  roads,  and  the  general  submission  of  the  Highland  clans 
who  were  most  opposed  to  Government,  Scotland  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  internal  repose,  if  not  of  prosperity.  To  estimate 
the  nature  of  tliis  calm,  we  must  look  at  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try in  two  points  of  view,  as  it  concerned  the  Highlands  and  the 
Lowlands. 

In  the  Lowlands  a  superior  degree  of  improvement  began  to 
take  place,  by  the  general  influence  of  civilisation,  rather  than  by 
the  effect  of  any  specific  legislative  enactment.  The  ancient  laws 
which  vested  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  aristocracy, 
continued  to  be  a  cause  of  poverty  amongst  the  tenantry  of  the 
country.  Every  gentleman  of  considerable  estate  possessed  the 
power  of  a  baron,  or  lord  of  regality,  and  by  means  of  a  deputy, 
who  was  usually  his  factor  or  land-steward,  exercised  the  power 
of  dispensing  justice,  both  civil  and  criminal,  to  those  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  most  ordinary  class  of  lawsuits  one  party  was 
thus  constituted  the  judge  in  his  own  cause ;  for  in  all  cases  be- 
twixt landlord  and  tenant,  the  questions  were  decided  in  the 
court  of  the  baron,  where  the  landlord,  by  means  of  an  obse- 
quious deputy,  in  fact  possessed  the  judicial  power.  The  nature 
of  the  engagements  between  the  proprietor  and  the  cultivator  ot 
the  ground,  rendered  the  situation  of  the  latter  one  of  great  hard- 
ship. The  tenants  usually  held  their  farms  from  year  to  year, 
and,  from  the  general  poverty  of  the  country,  could  pay  but  little 
rent  in  money.  The  landlords,  who  were  usually  struggling  to 
educate  their  children,  and  set  them  out  in  the  world,  were  also 
necessitous,  and  pursued  indirect  expedients  for  subjecting  the 
tenants  in  services  of  a  nature  which  had  a  marked  connexion 
with  the  old  slavish  feudal  tenures.  Thus  the  tenant  was  bound 
to  grind  his  meal  at  the  baron's  mill,  and  to  pay  certain  heavy 
duties  for  the  operation,  though  he  could  have  had  it  ground  more 
conveniently  and  cheaply  elsewhere.  In  some  instances  he  was 
also  obliged  to  frequent  the  brewery  of  his  landlord.  In  almost 
every  case,  he  was  compelled  to  discharge  certain  services,  of  driv- 
ing coals,  casting  peats,'  or  similar  domestic  labour,  for  the  pro- 
prietor. In  this  manner  the  tenant  was  often  called  upon  to  per- 
form the  field  work  of  the  laird  when  that  of  liis  own  farm  was 
in  arrear,  and  deprived  of  that  freedom  of  employing  his  powers 
of  labour  to  the  best  possible  accoimt,  which  is  the  very  soul  of 
agriculture. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Scottish  lairds  had  the  means  of  op- 
pression in  theh"  hands,  a  judicious  perception  of  their  own  interest 
prevented  many,  and  doubtless  a  sense  of  justice  warned  others, 
from  abusing  those  rights  to  the  injury  of  their  people.  The 
custom,  too,  of  giving  farms  in  lease  to  younger  sons  or  other  near 

'  I,  e.  Omj^ni  Q10S8  for  tuel 
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relations,  tended  to  maintain  the  farmers  aoove  the  rank  of  mere 
peasantry,  into  which  they  must  have  other\vise  sunk  ;  and  as  the 
Scottish  landholders  of  those  days  lived  economically,  and  upon 
terms  of  kindness  with  their  tenants,  there  were  fewer  instances  of 
oppression  or  ill  usage  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
system  which  was  radically  bad,  and  which,  if  the  proprietors  had 
been  more  rapacious,  and  the  estates  committed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  mere  factor  or  middle-man,  who  was  to  make  the  most 
of  them,  must  have  led  to  a  degree  of  distress  which  never  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  Scotland.  Both  parties  were  in  ge- 
neral poor,  but  they  united  their  efforts  to  bear  their  indigence  with 
patience. 

The  younger  sons  of  gentlemen  usually  went  abroad  in  some 
line  of  life  in  which  they  might  speedily  obtain  wealth,  or  at  least 
the  means  of  subsistence.  The  colonies  afforded  opportunities  of 
advancement  to  many ;  others  sought  fortune  in  England,  where 
the  calmer  and  more  provident  character  of  the  nation,  joined 
with  the  ready  assistance  which  each  Scotsman  who  attained  pro- 
sperity extended  to  those  who  were  struggling  for  it,  very  often 
led  to  success.  The  elder  sons  of  the  Scottish  landholders  were 
generally,  like  those  of  France,  devoted  to  the  law  or  to  the  sword, 
so  that  in  one  way  or  other  they  might  add  some  means  of  increase 
to  the  family  estates.  Commerce  was  advancing  by  gi-adual  steps. 
The  colonial  trade  had  opened  slow  but  increasing  sources  of  ex- 
ertion to  Glasgow,  which  is  so  conveniently  situated  for  the  trade 
with  North  America,  of  which  that  enterprising  town  early  ac- 
quired a  respectable  portion. 

The  Church  oL  Scotland  still  afforded  a  respectable  asylum  for 
such  as  were  disposed  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards  it.  It  could, 
indeed,  in  no  shape  afford  wealth,  but  it  gave  sufficiency  for  the 
moderate  wants  of  a  useful  clergyman,  and  a  degree  of  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men,  which,  to  a  generous  spirit,  is  more 
valuable  than  opulence.  The  respectablity  of  the  situation,  and 
Its  importance  in  society,  reconciled  the  clergyman  to  its  poverty, 
an  evil  little  felt,  where  few  could  be  termed  rich. 

Learning  was  not  so  accurately  cultivated  as  in  the  sister  coun- 
try. But  although  it  was  rare  to  find  a  Scottish  gentleman,  even 
when  a  divine  or  lawyer,  thoroughly  grounded  in  classical  lore, 
it  wasT(*iil.jnore  uncommon  to  find  men  in  the  higher  ranks  who 
did  not  possess  a  general  tincture  of  letters,  or,  thanks  to  their 
system  of  parochial  education,  individuals  even  in  the  lowest 
classes,  without  the  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. A  certain  degree  of  pedantry,  indeed,  was  considered  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  nation,  and  the  limited  scholarship  which 
it  argued,  proved  eminently  useful  to  Scotchmen,  who,  going 
abroad,  or  to  England,  which  they  considered  as  a  foreign  coun- 
try, mixed  in  the  struggle  for  success  with  the  advantage  of  supe- 
rior information  over  those  of  the  same  class  elsewhere.  Thom- 
aon,  Mallet,  and  others  engaged   in  the  pui-suits  of  litei-ature, 
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were  content  to  receive  their  reward  from  the  sister  country ; 
and  if  we  except  the  Poems  of  Allan  Ramsay,  praised  by  his 
countrjTiien,  but  neither  relished  nor  understood  by  South  Bri- 
tons, the  Scots  made  little  figure  in  composition,  compared  to  the 
period  of  Gawin  Douglas  and  Dunbar.  Upon  the  whole,  the  si- 
tuation of  Scotland  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  like  that  of  a  newly  transplanted  forest-tree,  sti'ong 
enough  to  maintain  itself  in  its  new  situation,  but  too  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  recent  violence  of  the  change  of  position,  to  de- 
velope  with  freedom  its  principles  of  growth  or  increase. 

The  principal  cause  which  rendered  Scotland  stationary  in  its 
advance  towards  improvement,  was  the  malevolent  influence  of 
political  party.  No  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  heal  the 
rankling  wounds  which  the  civil  war  of  1715  had  left  behind  it. 
The  party  in  favour  failed  not,  as  is  always  the  case,  to  repre- 
sent those  who  were  excluded  from  it  as  the  most  dangerous  ene- 
mies of  the  king  on  the  throne,  and  the  constitution  by  which 
he  reigned ;  and  those  who  were  branded  as  Jacobites,  were  con- 
firmed in  their  opinions  by  finding  themselves  shut  out  from  all 
prospect  of  countenance  and  official  employment.  Almost  all  bene- 
ficial situations  were  barred  against  those  who  were  suspected  of 
harbouring  such  sentiments,  by  the  necessity  imposed  on  them, 
not  only  of  taking  oaths  to  the  established  government,  but  also 
such  as  expressly  denounced  and  condemned  the  political  opin- 
ions of  those  who  diffei-ed  from  it.  Men  of  high  spirit  and  hon- 
ourable feelings  were  averse  to  take  oaths  by  which  they  were 
required  openly  to  stigmatize  and  disown  the  opinions  of  their 
fathers  and  nearest  relatives,  although  perhaps  they  themselves 
saw  the  fallacy  of  the  proscribed  tenets,  and  were  disposed  tacitly 
to  abandon  them.  Those  of  the  higher  class>  once  falling  under 
suspicion,  were  thus  excluded  from  the  bar  and  the  army,  which 
we  have  said  were  tlie  professions  embraced  by  the  elder  sons  of 
gentlemen.  The  necessary  consequence  was,  that  the  sons  of  Ja- 
cobite families  went  into  foreign  service,  and  drew  closer  those 
connexions  with  the  exiled  family,  which  they  might  have  other- 
wise been  induced  to  di-op,  and  became  confirmed  in  their  party 
opinions,  even  from  the  measures  employed  to  suppress  them. 
In  the  rank  immediately  lower,  many  young  men  of  decent  fa- 
milies were  induced  to  renounce  the  privileges  of  their  birth,  and 
undertake  mechanical  employments,  in  which  their  conduct  could 
not  be  obstructed  by  the  imposition  of  the  obnoxious  oaths. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  that,  though 
many  of  the  landed  gentry  were  still  much  imbued  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  Jacobitism,  they  did  not  retain  the  influence  which  so 
long  rendered  them  the  active  disturbei-s  of  the  Government  j 
for,  although  the  feudal  rights  still  subsisted  in  form,  it  was  now 
a  more  difficult  matter  for  a  great  lord  to  draw  into  the  field 
the  vassals  who  held  of  him  by  military  tenure.  The  various  con- 
tiscatioi?  wliich  had  taken  place  opei-ated  as  sex'ious  warnings  Xq 
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such  great  families  as  those  of  Gordon,  Athole,  Seaforth,  or  others, 
how  they  rashly  hoisted  the  standard  of  rebellion,  while  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Clan  Act,  and  other  statutes,  enabled  the  vassal  so 
summoned  to  dispense  with  attendance  upon  it,  without  hazard- 
ing, as  in  former  times,  the  forfeiture  of  his  fief.  Nor  was  the 
influence  of  the  gentry  and  landed  proprietors  over  the  farmers 
and  cultivators  of  the  soil  less  diminished  than  that  of  the  great 
nobles.  When  the  proprietors,  as  was  now  generally  the  case 
throughout  the  Lowlands,  became  determined  to  get  the  highest 
rent  they  could  obtain  for  their  land,  the  farmer  did  not  feel  his 
lituation  either  so  easy  or  so  secure,  that  he  should,  in  addition, 
be  called  on  to  follow  his  landlord  to  battle.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered, that  though  many  gentlemen,  on  the  north  of  the  Tay 
especially,  were  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  which  was  almost 
synonymous  with  being  Jacobites,  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  were  Presbyterian  in  their  foi'm  of  worship,  and  Whigs 
in  political  principle,  and  every  way  adverse  to  the  counter-revo- 
lution which  it  was  the  object  of  their  landlords  to  establish.  In 
the  south  and  west,  the  influence  of  the  established  religion  was 
general  amongst  both  gentry  and  peasantry. 

The  fierce  feelings  occasioned  throughout  Scotland  generally, 
by  the  recollections  of  the  Union,  had  died  away  with  the  gene- 
ration which  experienced  them,  and  the  benefits  of  the  treaty 
began  to  be  visibly,  though  slowly,  influential  on  their  descend- 
ants. The  Lowlands,  therefore,  being  by  far  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  part  of  Scotland,  were  much  disposed  to  peace, 
the  rather  that  those  who  might  have  taken  some  interest  in  cre- 
ating fresh  disturbances,  had  their  power  of  doing  so  greatly  di- 
minished. 

It  is  also  to  be  considered,  that  the  Lowlanders  of  this  later 
period  were  generally  deprived  of  anns,  and  unaccustomed  to  use 
them.  The  Act  of  Security,  in  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century, 
had  been  made  the  excuse  for  introducing  quantities  of  arms  into 
Scotland,  and  disciphning  the  population  to  the  use  of  them; 
but  the  consequences  of  this  general  arming  and  training  act  had 
long  ceased  to  operate,  and,  excepting  the  militia,  which  were  ofli- 
cered,  and  received  a  sort  of  discipline,  the  use  of  ai'ms  was  to- 
tally neglected  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 

The  Higlilands  were  in  a  very  different  state,  and  from  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  inhabitants  retained  the  dress,  language, 
manners,  and  customs  of  their  fathers,  more  nearly  resembled 
their  predecessors  of  centuries  long  since  past,  than  any  other 
nation  in  Europe.  It  is  true,  they  were  no  longer  the  ignorant 
and  irreclaimable  barbarians,  in  which  light  they  were  to  be 
regarded  so  late  perhaps  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Civilisation 
had  approached  their  mountains.  Their  manners  were  influenced 
by  the  presence  of  armed  strangers,  whose  /brtresses  were  a 
check  to  the  fire  of  their  restless  courage,  ''hey  were  obliged  to 
yield  subjection  to  the  law,  and,  in  appearance  at  least,  to  pay 
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respect  to  those  by  whom  it  was  administered.  But  the  patri- 
archal system  still  continued,  with  all  the  good  and  bad  which 
attached  to  its  influence.  The  chief  was  still  the  leader  in  war, 
the  judge  and  protector  in  peace.  The  whole  income  of  the  tribe, 
consisting  of  numerous  but  petty  articles  of  rude  produce,  was 
paid  into  the  purse  of  the  chief,  and  served  to  support  the  rude 
hospitality  of  his  household,  which  was  extended  to  the  poorest 
of  the  clan.  It  was  still  the  object  of  each  leader,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  augment  the  number  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and,  of 
course,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  harbour  on  their  estates  an  excess 
of  population,  idle,  haughty,  and  warlike,  whose  only  labour  was 
battle  and  the  chase,  and  whose  only  law  was  the  command  of 
their  chieftain.' 

It  is  true,  that,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  we  no  longer  hear 
of  the  chiefs  taking  arms  in  their  own  behalf,  or  fighting  pitched 
battles  with  each  other,  nor  did  they,  as  formerly,  put  themselves 
at  the  head  of  the  parties  which  ravaged  the  estates  of  rival  clans 
or  the  Lowlands.  The  creaghs  or  inroads  took  place  in  a  less 
open  and  avowed  manner  than  formerly,  and  were  interrupted 
frequently  both  by  the  regular  soldiers  from  the  garrisons,  and 
by  the  soldiers  of  the  independent  companies,  called  the  Black 
Watch.  Still,  however,  it  was  well  understood  that  on  the  estates, 
or  countries,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  great  chiefs,  there  was  suf- 
fered to  exist,  »mder  some  bond  of  understood  but  una  vowed  con- 
ditions of  allegiance  on  the  one  side,  and  protection  on  the  other, 
amongst  pathless  woods  and  gloomy  valleys,  gangs  of  banditti 
ready  to  execute  the  will  of  the  chief  by  whom  they  were  shel- 
tered, and  upon  a  hint  darkly  given  and  easily  caught  up,  willingly 
disposed  to  avenge  his  real  or  supposed  wrongs.  Thus  the  cele- 
brated Rob  Roy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, was  able,  though  an  outlawed  and  desperate  man,  to  main- 
tain himself  against  every  effort  of  the  Montrose  family,  by  the 
connivance  which  he  received  from  that  of  Argyle,  who  allowed 
him,  as  the  phrase  then  went,  "  wood  and  water,"  that  is  to  say, 
the  protection  of  their  lakes  and  forests. 

This  primitive  state  of  things  must,  in  the  gradual  course  of 
events,  have  suffered  great  innovations.  The  young  Highlanders 
of  fortune  received  their  education  in  English  or  Lowland  schools, 
and,  gradually  adopting  the  ideas  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
brought  up,  must  have  learned  to  value  themselves  less  on  their 
solitary  and  patriarchal  power,  than  on  the  articles  of  personal 
expenditure  and  display  which  gave  distinction  to  those  aromid 

'  A  letter  from  Lord  Lovat  to  President  Forbes,  dated  20th  October,  1745, 
has,  "  1  beg,  my  Lord,  that  you  may  not  be  in  the  least  apprehensive  that  any 
of  those  Rogues,  or  any  in  my  country,  go  and  disturb  your  tenants ;  for  I  so- 
lemnly swear  to  Gortuleg,  that  if  any  villain  or  rascal  of  my  country  durst  pre- 
sume to  hurt  or  disturb  any  of  your  lordship's  tenants,  I  would  go  personally, 
tho'  canied  in  a  litter,  and  see  them  seized  and  hanged."  "  This  language,  ad- 
dressed to  the  first  law  officer  in  Scotland,  may  serve  to  show  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  at  that  period."— Cu«odc»  Papers,  p.  234. 
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them.  This  new  passion  would  have  been  found  in  time  incon- 
sistent with  the  performance  of  the  duties  which  the  tribe  expect- 
ed and  exacted  from  their  chief,  and  the  bonds  which  connected 
them,  though  so  singularly  intimate,  must  have  in  time  given 
way.  The  Reverend  Peter  Rae,  historian  of  the  Rebellion  n 
1715,'  states  that,  even  in  his  own  time,  causes  of  the  nature  we 
have  hinted  at  were  beginning  to  operate,  and  that  some  chiefs, 
with  the  spagldin,  at  assumption  of  consequence  not  uncommon 
to  the  Celtic  race,  had  addicted  themselves  to  expenses  and 
luxuries  to  which  their  incomes  were  not  equal,  and  which  began 
already  to  imdermine  their  patriarchal  power  and  authority  over 
their  clans. 

But  the  operation  of  such  causes,  naturally  slow,  was  rendered 
almost  imperceptible,  if  not  altogether  neutralized,  by  the  strong 
and  counteracting  stimulus  afforded  by  the  feelings  of  Jacobitism 
common  to  the  western  chiefs.  These  persons  and  their  relations 
had  many  of  them  been  educated  or  served  as  soldiers  abroad, 
and  were  in  close  intercourse  with  the  exiled  family,  who  omitted 
no  means  by  which  they  could  ensure  the  attachment  of  men  so 
able  to  serve  them.  The  communication  of  the  Stewart  family 
with  the  Highlands  was  constant  and  unceasing,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  most  effectual  in  maintainmg  the  patriarchal  system  in  its 
integrity.  Each  chief  looked  upon  himself  as  destined  to  be  raised 
to  greatness  by  the  share  he  might  be  able  to  take  in  the  event- 
ful and  impending  struggle  which  was  one  day  to  restore  the  House 
of  Stewart  to  the  throne,  and  that  share  must  be  greater  or  less 
according  to  the  number  of  men  at  whose  head  he  might  take 
the  field.'''  This  prospect,  which  to  their  sanguine  eyes  appeared 
a  near  one,  was  a  motive  which  influenced  the  lives,  and  regu- 
lated the  conduct,  of  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  which  had  its  natu- 
ral effect  in  directing  their  emulous  attention  to  cement  the  bonds 
of  clanship,  that  might  otherwise  have  been  gradually  relaxed. 

But  though  almost  all  the  chiefs  were  endeavouring  to  preserve 
their  people  in  a  state  to  take  the  field,  and  to  assist  the  cause  of 
the  heir  of  the  Stewai't  family  when  the  moment  of  enterprise 
should  arrive,  yet  the  individual  character  of  each  modified  the 
manner  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  provide  for  this  common 
object ;  and  I  cannot  propose  to  you  a  stronger  contrast  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  patriarchal  power  was  exercised  by  Donald 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  the  notorious  Fraser  of  Lovat 

'  Printed  in  4to,  Dumfries,  1718.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Collection  of  Ori- 
ginal Letters,  4tc.,  8vo,  Lond.,  1/46,  and  reprinted  in  a  work  entitled  "  Georpe 
Charles'  History  of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland,  1715-16  and  1745-6."  2  yoIs- 
8vo.  Stirling,  1«17. 

*  "  About  the  jcar  1740,  some  Lowland  gentlemen  made  a  party  to  visit  the 
Highlands,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs  with 
great  hospitalitv,  and  a  profusion  of  fj'une,  tish,  and  French  wine.  One  of  the 
guests  asked  their  landlord  somewhat  bluntly,  what  was  the  rent  of  his  estate  ; 
ne  answered,  he  could  raise  HM)  men.  This  story  is  told  of  M'Donald  of  Kep- 
pocb,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Culloden."— HoMK'g  Uutoryqflhe  Hebet- 
lion,  1745.    ft'urks,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4(i'>. 
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The  former  was  one  of  the  most  honourable  and  well-intention- 
ed persons  in  whom  the  patriarchal  power  was  ever  lodged.  He 
was  grandson  of  that  Sir  Evan  Dhu,  or  Black  Sir  Evan,  who 
made  so  great  a  figure  in  Cromwell's  time,  and  of  whom  I  have 
already  told  you  many  stories  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  little 
work.'  Far  from  encouraging  the  rapine  which  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  objected  to  the  men  of  Lochaber,  he  made  the  most 
anxious  exertions  to  put  a  stop  to  it  by  severe  punishment ;  and 
while  he  protected  his  own  people  and  his  allies,  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  inflict  any  injury  upon  others.  He  encouraged 
among  them  such  kinds  of  industry  as  they  could  be  made  to  ap- 
ply themselves  to ;  and  in  general  imited  the  high  spirit  of  a  High- 
land chief  with  the  sense  and  intelligence  of  a  well-educated  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  fortune.  Although  possessed  of  an  estate,  of 
which  the  income  hardly  amounted  to  seven  hundred  a-year,  this 
celebrated  chief  brought  fourteen  hundred  men  into  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  he  was  honourably  distinguished  by  his  endeavours  on 
all  occasions  to  mitigate  the  severities  of  war,  and  deter  the  in- 
surgents from  acts  of  vindictive  violence. 

A  different  picture  must  be  presented  of  Lord  Lovat,  whose 
iiTegular  ambition  induced  him  to  play  the  Highland  chief  to  the 
very  utmost,  while  he  cared  for  nothing  save  the  means  of  apply- 
ing the  power  implied  in  the  character  to  the  advancement  of  his 
own  interest.  His  hospitality  was  exuberant,  yet  was  regulated 
by  means  which  savoured  much  of  a  paltry  economy.  His  table 
was  filled  with  Erasers,  all  of  whom  he  called  his  cousins,  but 
took  care  that  the  fare  with  which  they  were  regaled  was  adapted, 
not  to  the  supposed  equality,  but  to  the  actual  importance  of  his 
guests.  Thus  the  claret  did  not  pass  below  a  particular  mark  on 
the  table  ;  those  who  sat  beneath  that  Umit  had  some  cheaper 
liquor,  which  had  also  its  bounds  of  circulation  ;  and  the  clans- 
men at  the  extremity  of  the  board  were  served  with  single  ale. 
Still  it  was  drunk  at  the  table  of  their  chief,  and  that  made 
amends  for  all.     Lovat  had  a  Lowland  estate,  where  he  fleeced 

'  I  there  said  that  Sir  Evan  Dhu  lived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  that  he  sunk 
at  length  into  a  sort  of  second  childhood,  and  was  rocked  to  sleep  like  an  in- 
fant ;  but  I  have  since  had  reason  to  think  that  the  last  part  of  the  tradition 
was  an  exaggeration.  The  ancient  chieftain  used  a  contrivance,  such  as  is 
Bometimes  applied  to  sick-beds  in  the  present  day,  for  enabling  the  patient  to 
turn  himself  in  bed  ;  and  it  vras  undoubtedly  some  misconception  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  machine  which  produced  the  report  of  his  being  rocked  in  acradle. 
He  was  in  perfect  possession  of  his  faculties  during  the  year  1715.  and  expres- 
sed great  regret  that  his  clan,  the  Camerons,  being  in  the  Earl  of  War's  left 
wing,  had  been  compelled  to  fly  on  that  occasion.  "The  Camerons,"  he  said, 
"  were  more  numerous  than  they  were  in  his  day,  but  thev  were  become  much 
less  warlike."  This  was  a  reproach  which  the  clan  speedily  wiped  away. 
»  From  the  evidence  preserved  in  the  family,  it  appears  Sir  Evan  haci  preserved 
to  the  extremity  of  human  life  the  daring  expression  of  command  which  digni- 
fied his  features,  the  tenacious  power  of  his  gripe,  and  his  acute  resentment 
of  injuries.  An  English  officer,  who  came  from  Fort-William  on  a  visit,  having 
made  ase  of  some  words  which  the  old  chief  took  amiss,  he  looked  on  him 
stemlr,  and  said,  "  Had  you  used  that  expression  but  a  few  months  since,  you 
had  never  lived  to  repeat  it."— 1> 
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his  teuants  without  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  his  High- 
land military  retainers.  He  was  a  master  of  the  Highland  cha- 
racter, and  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  its  peculiarities.  He 
knew  every  one  whom  it  was  convenient  for  him  to  caress ;  had 
been  acquainted  with  his  father;  remembered  the  feats  of  his 
ancestors,  and  was  profuse  in  his  complimentary  expressions  of 
praise  and  fondness.  If  a  man  of  substance  offended  Lovat,  or, 
which  was  the  same  thing,  if  he  possessed  a  troublesome  claim 
against  him,  and  was  determined  to  enforce  it,  one  would  have 
thought  that  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  been  denounced  against 
the  obnoxious  individual.  His  house  was  burnt,  his  flocks  driven 
off,  his  cattle  houghed ;  and  if  the  perpetrators  of  such  outrages 
were  secured,  the  jail  of  Inverness  was  never  strong  enough  to 
detain  them  till  punishment.  They  always  broke  prison.  With 
persons  of  low  rank,  less  ceremony  was  used ;  and  it  was  not  un- 
common for  witnesses  to  appear  against  them  for  some  imaginary 
crime,  for  which  Lord  Lovat's  victims  suffered  the  punishment  of 
transportation. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  man  of  Lovat's  disposition  should 
also  play  the  domestic  tyrant ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  excess  to  which  he  carried  enormities  in  this  character. 
After  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1715,  he  was  twice  married ;  first, 
in  1 7 1 7,  to  a  daughter  of  the  Lair^  of  Grant,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  two  daughters ;  his  second,  or  rather  his  third  wife,  was 
a  Campbell,  a  relation  of  the  Argyle  family.  It  is  supposed  he 
married  her  with  a  view  to  secure  the  friendship  of  that  great 
family.  Finding  himself  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  he 
vented  his  resentment  on  the  poor  lady,  whom  he  shut  up  in  a 
turret  of  his  castle,  neither  affording  her  food,  clothes,  or  other 
necessaries,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  education,  nor  permitting 
her  to  go  abroad,  or  to  receive  any  friend  witlxin  doors.  Dark 
rumours  went  forth  of  the  treatment  of  the  wife  of  this  daring 
chief,  who  had  thus  vanished  from  society.  She  had  a  friend, 
whose  fearless  interest  in  her  fate  induced  her  to  surmount  all 
sense  of  personal  danger,  and  to  visit  Castle  Downie  with  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  situation  of  Lady  Lovat.  She  contrived 
to  announce  her  arrival  so  unexpectedly  as  to  leave  Lovat  no 
apology  by  which  he  could  escape  her  intrusive  visit.  He  took 
his  resolution,  went  to  the  prison-chamber  of  his  unfortunate 
wife,  and  announced  to  her  the  anival  of  her  friend.  "  As  it  is 
my  pleasure,  madam,"  he  said,  "  that  you  receive  your  visitor  in 
the  character  of  a  contented  and  affectionate  wife,  you  will  please 
to  dress  yourself"  (laying  proper  apparel  before  her,)  "  and  come 
down  with  the  easy  and  free  air  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion, 
happy  in  her  husband's  affection  and  unlimited  trust.  It  will  be- 
come you  to  beware  how  you  give  the  least  hint  of  any  discord 
between  you  and  me ;  for  secret  eyes  will  be  upon  you,  and  you 
know  what  reason  you  have  to  dread  disobeying  my  commands." 
In  this  manner  the  poor  lady  met  her  friend,  with  her  tongue 
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padlocked  concerning  all  that  she  would  willingly  have  disclosed, 
Lovat  contriving  all  the  while  to  maintain  so  constant  a  watch 
on  his  wife  and  her  visitor,  that  they  could  not  obtain  the  least 
opportvmity  of  speaking  apart.  The  visitor,  however,  in  the  very 
silence  and  constraint  of  her  friend,  had  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
her  that  all  was-  not  well ;  and  when  she  left  Castle  Downie,  be- 
came importunate  with  Lady  Lovat's  family  to  be  active  in  her 
behalf.  She  in  consequence  obtained  a  separation  from  her  cruol 
husband,  whom  she  long  survived. 

Such  acts  of  tjTanny  were  the  dismal  fruits  of  the  patriarchal 
power,  when  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  fi-aud  and  violence. 
But  Lovat's  conduct  was  so  exaggerated,  as  inclines  us  to  believe 
there  must  have  been  a  certain  mixture  of  deranged  intellect  with 
his  wickedness  ;  a  compound  perfectly  reconcilable  to  the  pro- 
found craft  which  displayed  itself  in  other  points  of  his  charac- 
ter.'  I  must  not  forget  to  notice  that  Lord  Lovat,  having 
obtained  the  command  of  one  of  the  Highland  independent 
companies,  in  consequence  of  his  services  in  the  year  1715,  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to  make  all  the  men  of 
his  clan  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms ;  for  though  he  could  not 
legally  have  more  than  a  certain  number  of  men  under  arms  at 
once,  yet  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to  exchange  the  individuals 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  whole  younger  Frasers  had  passed  a 
few  months  at  least  in  the  corps.  He  became  incautious,  how- 
ever, and  appeared  too  publicly  in  some  suspicious  purchases  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  abroad.  Government  became  alarmed 
about  his  intentions,^  and  withdrew  his  commission  in  the  Black 
Watch.  This  happened  in  1737,  and  it  was,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  the  indignation  arising  from  being  deprived  of  this  independ- 
ent company,  that  finally  determined  him  on  rushing  into  the 
rebellion. 

'  "  He  was,  indeed,  a  most  singular  person  :  such  as  could  only  have  arisen 
in  a  time  and  situation  where  there  was  a  mxture  of  savage  and  civilized  life. 
The  wild  and  desperate  passions  of  his  youth  were  now  matured  into  a  cha- 
racter at  once  bold,  cautious,  and  crafty  ;  loving  command,  yet  full  of  flattery 
and  dissimulation,  and  accomplished  m  all  points  of  policy  excepting  that 
which  is  proverbially  considered  the  best.  He  was  at  all  times  profuse  of 
oaths  and  protestations,  but  chiefly,  as  was  observed  of  Charles  IX.  of  France, 
when  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  infringe  them.  Like  many  cun- 
ning people,  he  often  seems  to  have  overshot  his  mark ;  while  the  indulgence 
of  a  temper  so  fierce  and  capricious  as  to  infer  some  slight  irregularity  of  intel- 
lect, frequently  occasioned  the  shipw.-eck  of  his  fairest  schemes  of  self-interest. 
To  maintain  and  extend  his  authority  over  a  Highland  clan,  he  showed,  in 
miniature,  alternately  the  arts  of  a  Machiavel,  and  the  tyranny  of  a  Caesar 
Borgio."— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Prose  fForks,  vol.  xx.,  p.  77.' 

*  "  No  man  played  this  game  more  deeply  than  Lord  Lovat,  to  whom  one  of 
these  indepencient  companies  had  been  given.  He  made  it  a  main  argument, 
to  prevent  the  Frascrs  from  relapsing  into  any  habits  of  industry  unbecoming 
their  military  character  and  high  descent,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  enter  into 
his  company  by  rotation ;  and  as  he  thus  procured  the  means,  without  suspi- 
cion, of  training  to  military  discipline  his  whole  clan  by  turns,  it  soon  became 
plain  that  Government  could  not  have  put  a  more  dangerous  weapon  into  tJ»« 
hands  of  a  more  dangerous  man  "  -Stott.  I'rosf  fforks,  vol.  xx.,  p.  76. 
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Few  of  the  Highland  chiefs  could  claim  the  spotless  character 
due  to  Lochiel ;  and  none,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  descended  to 
such  nefarious  practices  as  Lovat.  The  conduct  of  most  of  them 
hovered  between  the  wild  and  lawless  expedients  of  their  prede- 
vessors  in  power,  and  the  new  ideas  of  honour  and  respect  to  the 
fights  of  others  which  recent  times  had  introduced  ;  and  they  did 
^ood  or  committed  evil  as  opportunity  and  temptation  were  pre- 
sented to  them.  In  general,  a  spirit  of  honour  and  generosity 
was  found  to  unite  easily  and  gracefully  with  their  patriarchal 
pretensions ;  and  those  who  had  to  deal  with  them  gained  more 
by  an  appeal  to  their  feelings  than  by  arguments  addressed  to 
their  understandings. 

Having  thus  taken  a  view  of  the  situation  of  Scotland  both  in 
the  Highlands  and  Lowlands,  we  must  next  take  some  notice  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  two  contending  families,  by  whom  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  was  at  the  time  disputed. 

George,  the  first  of  his  family  who  had  ascended  the  British 
throne,  had  transmitted  the  important  acquisition  to  his  son, 
George  II.  Both  sovereigns  were  men  of  honour,  courage,  and  . 
good  sense  ;  but,  being  bom  and  educated  foreigners,  they  were 
strangers  to  the  peculiar  character,  no  less  than  to  the  very  com- 
plicated form  of  government,  of  the  country  over  which  they 
were  called  by  Providence  to  reign.  They  were  successively 
imder  the  necessity  of  placing  the  administration  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  talent,  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole.  Unfortunately,  this  great  statesman  was  a  man  of  a  coarse 
mind,  who,  altogether  disbelieving  in  the  very  existence  of  patri- 
otism, held  the  opinion  that  every  man  had  his  price,  and  might 
be  bought,  if  his  services  were  worth  the  value  at  which  he  rated 
them.  His  creed  was  as  unfavourable  to  the  probity  of  public 
men,  as  that  of  a  leader  who  should  disbelieve  in  the  existence  of 
military  honour  would  be  degrading  to  the  character  of  a  soldier. 
The  venality  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  became  a 
shame  and  reproach  to  the  British  nation,  which  was  also  bur- 
dened with  the  means  of  supplying  the  wages  of  the  national  cor- 
ruption. 

The  Kings  also,  George  I.  and  II.,  under  whom  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  conducted  public  affairs,  were  themselves  unpopular 
from  a  very  natural  reason.  They  loved  with  fond  partiality 
their  paternal  dominions  of  Hanover,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  in  which  they  had  been  bom  and  bred.  Their 
intimacy  and  confidence  were  chiefly  imparted  to  those  of  their 
own  nation  ;  and  so  far,  though  the  preference  might  be  disagree- 
able to  their  British  subjects,  the  error  flowed  from  a  laudable 
motive.  But  both  the  royal  father  and  son  suffered  themselves 
to  be  hurried  farther  than  this.  Regard  for  their  German  terri- 
tories was  the  principle  which  regulated  their  political  movements, 
and  both  alliances  and  hostilities  were  engaged  in  for  interests 
and  disputes  which  were  of  a  nature  exclu&'vely  German,  and 
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with  which  the  British  nation  had  nothing  to  do.  Out  of  this  un- 
due partiality  for  their  native  dominions  arose  a  great  clamour 
against  the  two  first  kings  of  the  House  of  Guelph,  that,  called 
to  the  government  of  so  fair  and  ample  a  kingdom  as  Britain, 
^ey  neglected  or  sacrificed  its  interests  for  those  of  the  petty 
tiid  subaltern  concerns  of  their  electorate  of  Hanover. 

Besides  other  causes  of  unpopularity,  the  length  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  administration  was  alone  sufficient  to  render  it  odious 
to  a  people  so  fickle  as  the  English,  who  soon  become  weary  of 
one  class  of  measures,  and  still  sooner  of  the  administration  of 
any  one  minister.  For  these  various  reasons,  the  government  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  especially  towards  its  close,  was  highly  im- 
popular  in  England,  and  the  Opposition  attacked  it  with  a  degree 
of  fury  which  made  those  who  watched  the  strife  from  a  distance 
imagine,  that  language  so  outrageous  was  that  of  men  in  the  act 
of  revolt.  The  foreign  nations,  whose  ideas  of  our  constitution 
were  as  imperfect  formerly  as  they  are  at  this  moment,  listened 
like  men  who  hear  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  bursting  of  a 
steam-engine,  when  the  noise  only  announces  the  action  of  the 
safety-valves. 

While  the  family  of  Hanover  maintained  an  uneasy  seat  on  an 
unpopular  throne,  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stewart  seemed 
much  on  the  decline.  Obliged  to  leave  Fitmce,  Spain,  and  Avig- 
non, and  not  permitted  to  settle  in  Germany,  the  Chevalier  de  St. 
George  was  obliged,  shortly  after  his  Scottish  enterprise  of  1715, 
to  retire  to  Italy,  where  the  sufferings  of  his  father  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  rehgion  gave  him  the  fairest  right  to  expect  hospitality. 
He  was  then  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  the  last  male  of  his 
unfortunate  family,  when,  by  the  advice  of  his  counsellors,  he  fixed 
his  choice  of  a  wife  on  the  Princess  Clementina  Sobieski,  daughter 
to  Prince  James  Sobieski  of  Poland,  and  grand-daughter  to  that 
King  John  Sobieski  who  defeated  the  Turks  before  Vienna.  This 
young  lady  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  Europe. 
The  dazzling  pretensions  to  the  British  crown  set  forth  by  the 
negotiator  of  the  marriage  on  the  part  of  James,  propitiated  the 
parents  of  the  princess,  and  it  was  agreed  that  she  should  be  con- 
ducted privately  to  Bologna,  with  a  view  to  her  union  with  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George.  Some  extra  preparation  on  the  part  of 
the  princess  and  her  mother,  in  the  way  of  dress  and  equipage, 
brought  the  intrigue  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  court,  who 
exerted  all  their  influence  with  that  of  Austria  for  the  interrup- 
tion of  the  match.  The  Emperor,  obliged  to  keep  measures  with 
Britain  on  account  of  his  pretensions  to  Sicily,  which  were  sup- 
ported by  the  English  fleet,  arrested  the  bride  as  she  passed 
through  Innspruck,  in  the  TjtoI,  and  detained  her,  along  with  her 
mother,  prisoners  in  a  cloister  of  that  town.  The  Emperor  also 
deprived  Prince  James  Sobieski,  the  lady's  father,  of  his  govern- 
ment of  Augsburg,  and  caused  him  to  be  imprisoned. 

A  bold  attempt  for  the  release  of  the  princess  was  contrived 
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and  executed  by  Charles  Wogan^  who  had  been  one  of  tlie 
prisoners  at  Preston,  and  was  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  cause  in 
which  he  had  nearly  lost  his  life.  He  obtained  a  passport  from 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  in  the  name  of  Count  Cernes  and  family, 
stated  to  be  returning  from  Loretto  to  the  Low  Countries.  A 
Major  Misset  and  his  wife  personated  the  supposed  covnt  and 
countess  ;  Wogan  was  to  pass  for  the  brother  of  the  count ;  the 
Princess  Clementina,  when  she  should  be  liberated,  was  to  repre- 
sent the  count's  sister,  which  character  was  in  the  mean  time 
enacted  by  a  smart  girl,  a  domestic  of  Mrs.  Misset.  They  repre- 
sented to  the  wench  that  she  was  only  to  remain  one  or  two  days 
in  confinement,  in  the  room  of  a  lady,  whom  Captain  Toole,  one 
of  the  party,  was  to  carry  off,  and  whose  escape  it  might  be  ne- 
cessary to  conceal  for  some  time.  Captain  Toole,  with  two  other 
steady  partisans,  attended  on  the  party  of  the  supposed  Count 
Cernes,  in  the  dress  and  character  of  domestics. 

They  arrived  at  Innspruck  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  April, 
1719,  and  took  a  lodging  near  the  convent.  It  appears  that  a 
trusty  domestic  of  the  princess  had  secured  permission  of  the 
porter  to  bring  a  female  with  him  into  the  cloister,  and  conduct 
her  out  at  whatever  hour  he  pleased.  This  was  a  great  step  in 
favour  of  their  success,  as  it  permitted  the  agents  of  the  Chevalier 
de  St.  George  to  introduce  the  young  female,  and  to  carry  out 
Clementina  Sobieski  in  her  stead.  But  while  they  were  in  con- 
sultation upon  the  means  of  executing  their  plan,  Jenny,  the 
servant  girl,  heard  them  name  the  word  princess,  and  afraid  of 
being  involved  in  a  matter  where  persons  of  such  rank  were  con- 
cerned, declared  she  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  plot. 
Many  fair  words,  a  few  pieces  of  gold,  and  the  promise  of  a  fine 
suit  of  damask  belonging  to  her  mistress,  overcame  her  scruples  ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  storm  of  snow  and  hail,  Jenny  was 
safely  introduced  into  the  cloister,  and  the  princess,  changing 
clothes  with  her,  came  out  at  the  hour  by  which  the  stranger  was 
to  return.  Through  bad  roads  and  worse  weather  they  pushed  on 
till  they  quitted  the  Austrian  territories,  and  entered  those  of 
Venice.  On  the  2d  of  May,  after  a  journey  of  great  fatigue  and 
some  danger,  they  arrived  at  Bologna,  where  the  princess  thought 
it  unnecessary  to  remain  longer  incognita. 

In  the  mean  time,  while  his  destined  bride  made  her  escape 
from  the  Tyrol,  the  Chevalier  had  been  suddenly  called  on  to  un- 
dertake a  private  expedition  to  Spain.  The  lady  was  espoused  in 
his  absence  by  a  trusty  adherent,  who  had  the  Che^'alier's  proxy 
to  that  effect,  and  the  bridegroom's  visit  to  Spain  having  termin- 
ated in  nothing  satisfactory,  he  soon  after  returned  to  complete 
the  marriage. 

The  Jacobites  drew  many  happy  omens  from  the  success  with 
which  the  romantic  union  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  was 
achieved,  although  after  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
Austrian  Emperor,  though  obliged  in  appearance  to  comply  with 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  British  Court,  was  either  seriously  anxi- 
ous to  prevent  the  Princess's  escape,  or  extremely  desirous  that 
she  should  be  retaken. 

<  By  this  union  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George  transmitted  his  he- 
reditary claims,  and  with  them  his  evil  luck,  to  two  sons.  The 
first,  Charles  Edward,  bom  the  31st  of  December,  1720,  was  re- 
markable for  the  figure  he  made  during  the  civil  war  of  1745-6  ; 
the  second,  Henry  Benedict,  bom  the  6th  of  March,  1 725,  for 
being  the  last  male  heir,  in  the  direct  line,  of  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stewart.  He  bore  the  title  of  Duke  of  York,  and  en- 
tering the  Church  of  Rome,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 

The  various  schemes  and  projects  which  were  agitated,  one 
after  another,  in  the  councils  of  the  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  and 
which  for  a  time  served  successively  to  nourish  and  keep  afloat 
the  hopes  of  his  partisans  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  so 
Humerous,  so  indifferently  concocted,  and  so  ineffectual  in  their 
consequences,  that,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  the  poet,  the 
voyage  of  his  life  might  be  said  to  be  spent  in  shallows.' 

With  whatever  Court  Britain  happened  to  have  a  quarrel, 
thither  came  the  imfortunate  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  to 
show  his  miseries  and  to  boast  his  pretensions.  But  though 
treated  with  decency,  and  sometimes  fed  with  hopes  which  proved 
altogether  fallacious,  the  Chevalier  found  his  eloquence  too  feeble 
to  persuade  any  Government  to  embarrass  themselves  by  mak- 
ing common  cause  with  liim  after  the  miscarriage  of  the  Spanish 
invasion  of  1719,  which  only  gave  rise  to  the  petty  skirmish  of 
Glenshiel.  In  the  intervals  of  these  ineffectual  negotiations,  the 
Cheraher's  domestic  establishment  was  divided  by  petty  intrigues 
among  his  advisers,  in  which  his  wife  occasionally  took  such  keen 
interest,  as  to  proclaim,  in  a  pvjbhc  and  scandalous  degree,  their 
domestic  disunion.  From  all  these  circumstances,  from  his  ad- 
vance in  years,  and  the  disappointments  which  he  brooded  over, 
the  warmest  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stewart  ceased  to  expect 
anything  from  the  personal  exertions  of  him  whom  they  c^ed 
their  King,*  and  reposed  the  hopes  of  their  party  in  the  spirit  and 

'  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 

Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat ; 

And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 

Or  lose  our  ventures." 

Julius  CtBsar,  Act  it. 
*  In  a  letter,  dated  "  Florence,  July  16,  1740,"  Gray  the  poet  says,  "  The 
Pretender  (whom  you  desire  an  account  of)  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  at  church,  at  the  Corso,  and  other  places ;  but  more  particularly,  and 
that  for  a  whole  night,  at  a  great  ball  given  by  Count  Patriazii  to  the  Prince 
and  Princess  Craon,  &c. — at  which  he  and  his  two  sons  were  present.  They 
»re  good,  fine  boys,  especially  the  younger,  who  has  the  more  spirit  of  the  two, 
vaa  both  danced  incessantly  all  night  long.  For  him,  he  is  a  thin,  ill-made 
man,  extremely  tall  and  awkward,  of  a  most  unpromising  countenance,  a 
good  deal  resembling  King  James  the  Second,  and  has  extremely  the  air  and 
u>ok  of  an  idiot,  particularly  when  he  laughs  or  prays :  the  first  he  does  not 

lU.  N 
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talents  of  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward ;  whose  ext«mal  appear- 
ance, and  personal  accomplishments,  seemed  at  first  sight  to  justify 
nis  high  pretensions,  and  to  fit  him  well  for  the  leader  of  any  bold 
and  gallant  enterprise  by  which  they  might  be  enforced. 

In  attempting  to  describe  to  you  this  remarkable  young  man, 
I  am  desirous  of  qualifying  the  exaggerated  praise  heaped  upon 
him  by  his  enthusiastic  adherents,  and  no  less  so  to  avoid  repeat- 
ing the  disparaging  language  of  public  and  political  opponents,  and 
of  discontented  and  disobliged  followers,  who  have  written  ra- 
ther imder  the  influence  of  their  resentments  than  in  defence  of 
truth. 

Prince  Charles  Edward,  styling  himself  Prince  of  Wales,  was 
a  youth  of  tall  stature  and  fair  complexion.  His  features  were  of 
a  noble  and  elevated  cast,  but  tinged  with  an  expression  of  me- 
lancholy. His  manners  were  courteous,  his  temper  apparently 
good,  his  courage  of  a  nature  fit  for  the  most  desperate  under- 
takings, his  strength  of  constitution  admirable,  and  his  know- 
ledge of  manly  exercises  and  accomplishments  perfect.  These 
were  all  qualities  highly  in  favour  of  one  who  prepared  to  act 
the  restorer  of  an  ancient  dynasty.  On  the  other  hand,  his  edu- 
cation had  been  strangely  neglected  in  certain  points  of  the  last 
consequence  to  his  success.  Instead  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  the  rights  and  constitution  of  the  English  nation  by  those 
who  superintended  his  education,  they  had  taken  care  to  train 
him  up  exclusively  in  those  absurd,  perverse,  exaggerated  and 
antiquated  doctrines  of  divine  hereditary  right,  and  passive  obe- 
dience, out  of  which  had  arisen  the  errors  and  misfortunes  of  the 
reign  of  his  ancestor,  James  the  Second  of  England.  He  had 
been  also  strictly  brought  up  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  which 
had  proved  so  fatal  to  his  grandfather  ;  and  thus  he  was  presented 
to  the  British  nation  without  any  alteration  or  modification  of 
those  false  tenets  in  church  and  state  so  obnoxious  to  those  whom 
he  called  his  subjects,  and  which  had  cost  his  ancestor  a  throne. 
It  was^a  natural  consequence  of  the  high  ideas  of  regal  preroga- 
tive in  which  he  was  trained,  though  it  might  also  be  in  some  re- 
spects owing  to  a  temper  naturally  haughty  and  cold,  that  the 
young  Prince  was  apt  to  consider  the  most  important  services  ren- 
dered him,  and  the  greatest  dangers  encountered  in  his  cause,  as 
sufficiently  to  reward  the  actors  by  the  internal  consciousness  of 
having  discharged  their  duties  as  loyal  subjects,  nor  did  he  re- 
gard them  as  obligations  laying  him  under  a  debt  which  required 
acknowledgment  or  recompense.  This  degree  of  indifference  to 
the  lives  or  safety  of  his  followers  (tne  effect  of  a  very  bad  educa- 
tion) led  to  an  indulgence  in  rash  and  sanguine  hopes,  which 
covdd  only  be  indulged  at  an  extravagant  risk  to  all  concerned. 

often,  the  latter  continually.  He  lives  private  enouKh  with  his  little  court 
about  him,  consisting  of  Lord  Dunbar  [Murrav,]  who  manages  every  thing,  and 
two  or  three  of  the  Preston  Scotch  lords,  who  would  be  very  glad  to  make 
their  peace  at  home."— H'or*»,  vol.  il.,  8to,  1826,  pp.  89, 90. 
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It  was  the  duty  of  every  subject  to  sacrifice  everything  for  his 
Prince,  and  if  this  duty  was  discharged,  what  results  could  be  ima- 
gined too  difficult  for  their  efforts  1  Such  were  the  principles  in- 
stilled into  the  mind  of  the  descendant  of  the  ill-starred  House 
of  Stewart. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined,  that  these  latter  attributes  were  care« 
fully  veiled  over  in  the  accounts  of  the  character  of  the  young 
Chevalier,  as  spread  abroad  by  his  adherents  within  Scotland 
and  England  ;  and  that  he  was  held  up  to  hope  and  admiration, 
as  a  shoot  of  the  stem  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  as  one  who,  by  every 
perfection  of  mind  and  body,  was  ordained  to  play  anew  the  part 
of  that  great  restorer  of  the  Scottish  monarchy. 

The  state  of  the  Jacobite  party,  both  in  the  Highlands  and  Low- 
lands of  Scotland,  has  been  already  noticed.  In  England  it 
was  far  inferior  to  its  strength  in  1715  ;  the  fatal  affair  of  Pres- 
ton was  remembered  with  dread.  But  many  great  famiUes,  at- 
tached to  the  High  Church  principles,  continued  to  look  with  a 
longing  eye  towards  him  whom  they  regarded  as  the  heir  of  the 
crown,  by  indefeasible  right ;  and  some,  at  considerable  risk  to 
their  persons  and  estates,  maintained  an  intercourse  with  the 
agents  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  St.  George,  who  thus  received  in- 
telligence of  their  hopes  and  plans.  The  principal  of  these  were 
the  Wynnes  of  Wynnstay,  in  Wales,  with  the  great  family  of 
Windham.  Other  houses,  either  Catholics  or  High  Church- 
men, in  the  west,  were  united  in  the  same  interest.  A  great  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  clergy  retained  their  ancient  preju- 
dices ;  and  the  Universities,  Oxford  in  particular,  still  boasted  a 
powerful  party,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Dr.  William  King, 
Principal  of  St  Mary's  Hall,  who  entered  into  the  same  senti- 
ments. 

Such  being  the  state  of  affairs  when  war  was  declared  betwixt 
Britain  and  Spain,  in  1740,  seven  daring  Scottish  Jacobites  sign- 
ed an  association,  engaging  themselves  to  risk  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  restoration  of  the  Stewart  family,  provided  that 
France  would  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  their  assis- 
tance. The  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  Lochiel, 
and  Lovat,  were  of  the  number  who  signed  this  association.^ 

The  agent  employed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  Jacobites  at 
Paris,  was  Drummond,  alias  MacGregor,  of  Bohaldie,  with  whom 
was  joined  a  person  whom  they  called  Lord  Semple  ;  these  agents 
were  supposed  to  have  ready  access  to  the  French  ministers. 
Bohaldie  was  closely  related  to  several  chieftains  of  the  Scottish 
clans,  and  in  particular  to  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  prudence  the  others  were  in  a  great  degree  disposed 
to  rely.  But  after  a  protracted  negotiation,  nothing  could  be  re- 
solved upon  with  any  certainty ;  for  the  French  ministers,  on  the 

'  The  others  were  Sir  James  Campbell  of  Auchinbreck,  John  Stuart,  bro- 
ther to  Lord  Traquair,  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  uncle  to  the  Duke  of 
Pertb 
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one  hand,  were  afraid  that  the  Jacobites  in  their  political  zeal 
might  dupe  both  themselves  and  France,  by  inducing  them  to  haz- 
ard the  forces  of  the  latter  kingdom  upon  a  distant  and  danger- 
ous expedition  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jacobites,  who 
were  to  risk  their  all  in  the  enterprise,  were  alike  apprehensive 
that  France,  if  she  could  by  their  means  excite  a  civil  war  in 
England,  and  oblige  its  Government  to  recall  her  troops  from 
Germany,  would  not,  after  that  point  was  gained,  greatly  concern 
herself  about  their  success  or  failure. 

At  length,  however,  when  France  beheld  the  interest  which 
Britain  began  to  take  in  the  German  war,  assisting  the  Empress 
Queen  both  with  troops  and  money,  her  Administration  seems 
suddenly  to  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  the  proposed 
descent  upon  Scotland.  With  a  view  to  the  arrangement  of  an 
enterprise.  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who  had  succeeded  Cardinal 
Fleury  in  the  administration  of  France,  invited  Charles  Edward, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  old  ChevaUer  de  St.  George,  to  repair  from 
Italy  to  Paris.  The  young  prince,  on  receiving  a  message  so 
flattering  to  his  hopes,  left  Rome  as  if  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
but  instantly  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  and,  embarking  on  board 
a  small  vessel,  ran  tlu'ough  the  English  fleet  at  great  risk  of 
being  captured,  and  arriving  safe  at  Antilles,  proceeded  to  Paris. 
He  there  took  part  in  councils  of  a  nature  highly  dangerous  to 
Great  Britain.  It  had  been  settled  by  the  French  Court  that  a 
French  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  should  be  landed  in  Eng- 
land under  the  celebrated  Field-Marshal  Saxe,  who  was  to  act 
under  the  commission  of  the  Chevaher  de  St.  George  as  com- 
mander-in-chief. Having  intimated  this  determination  to  the  Earl- 
Marischal  and  Lord  Elcho,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
who  were  then  in  the  French  capital,  Charles  left  Paris  to  super- 
intend the  destined  embarkation,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Gravelines,  in  the  beginning  of  Febmary,  1744.  Here  he  re- 
sided in  the  most  strict  privacy,  under  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Douglas.     Bohaldie  waited  upon  him  as  his  secretary. 

The  French  fleet  was  got  in  readiness,  and  the  troops  designed 
for  the  invasion  embarked ;  but  the  alertness  of  the  British  navy 
iisconcerted  this  as  it  had  done  former  expeditions.  The  Frenck 
irmy  no  sooner  appeared  off  Tbrbay,  than  they  were  confronted 
by  a  fleet  of  twenty-one  sail  of  the  line,  under  Admiral  Sir  Joha 
Norris.  The  elements  also  took  part  in  the  strife,  and,  as  usually 
happened  on  former  occasions,  decided  against  the  House  of 
Stewart.  A  heavy  tempest  arose,  obliging  both  the  English  and 
French  to  scud  before  the  wind.  The  latter  fleet  were  dispersed, 
and  suffered  damage.  The  plan  of  invasion  was  once  more  given 
up,  and  the  French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  coast. 

It  is  in  vain  to  inquire  upon  what  principles  the  French 
Ministry  preferred  this  attempt  upon  England,  at  great  expense, 
and  with  a  large  army,  to  an  invasion  of  Scotland,  where  they 
were  sure  to  be  joined  by  a  large  body  of  Jacobites,  and  where 
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one-third  part  of  the  troops  would  have  made  a  serious,  perhaps 
a  fatal  impression.  History  is  full  of  attempts  to  assist  malecon- 
tents  in  an  enemy's  coimtry,  which  have  miscarried  from  being 
ill-concerted  in  point  of  place  or  time.  That  the  present  did  not 
arise  out  of  any  very  accurate  combinations  is  certain,  for  so 
little  had  the  French  Ministers  thought  on  the  means  of  propitiat- 
ing  the  English  Jacobites,  that  they  did  not  at  first  design  that 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  should  embark  with  the  expedition,  though 
the  most  popular  of  the  Chevalier's  adherents  in  South  Britain 
The  Duke  was  at  length  hastily  summoned  from  Avignon  to  join 
the  armament  when  it  was  on  the  eve  of  sailing,  but  receiving  in- 
formation while  he  was  on  the  road  that  the  design  was  given  up, 
he  returned  to  his  residence.  It  is  probable  that  the  French 
were  determined  to  make  England  the  object  of  attack,  merely 
because  they  could  more  easily  either  reinforce  or  bring  ofif  their 
expedition,  than  if  it  was  sent  against  Scotland. 

Lord  Marischal  had  repaired  to  the  Prince  at  Gravelines,  but 
was  not  much  consulted  on  the  objects  of  the  expedition.  When 
he  asked  concerning  the  embarkation  for  Scotland,  he  was  in- 
formed that  it  would  take  place  after  tliat  to  England  was  des- 
patched. But  after  the  miscarriage  of  the  enterprise,  and  dis- 
embarkation of  the  troops,  Charles  Edward  invited  the  Earl  to 
visit  him  at  Gravelines,  when  he  seriously  proposed  to  hire  a 
boat,  and  go  with  him  to  Scotland,  where,  he  said,  he  was  sure 
he  had  many  friends  who  would  join  him.  This  idea,  from 
which  he  was  diverted  with  difficulty,  seems  to  have  been  the 
slight  sketch  which  was  afterwards  the  ground-work  of  the  rash 
expedition  of  1745-6.  In  the  end  of  summer  Prince  Charles  left 
Gravelines  and  went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  the  winter, 
little  noticed  by  French  families  of  fashion,  but  much  resorted  to 
by  the  Irish  and  Scots  who  were  in  that  capital. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1744,  John  Murray  of  Broughton, 
who  had  been  for  three  or  four  years  an  agent  of  the  old  Cheva- 
lier, and  much  trusted  by  him  and  his  adherents,  returned  to 
Paris  from  Scotland,  cairying  with  him  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
Jacobites  in  that  country  upon  the  subject  of  an  invasion.  Mr. 
Murray  was  a  gentleman  of  honourable  birth  and  competent  for- 
tune, being  the  son  of  Sir  David  Murray,  by  his  second  wife,  a 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Scott  of  Ancnim.  His  early  travels  to 
Rome  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  offering  his  services  to  the  old 
Chevalier,  and  he  had  ever  since  retained  his  confidence.  The 
opinion  which  he  now  delivered  to  Charles,  as  the  united  senti- 
ments of  his  friends  in  Scotland,  was,  that  if  he  could  persuade 
the  French  Government  to  allow  him  six  thousand  auxiliary 
troops,  ten  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  thirty  thousand  louis- 
d'or,  he  might  assuredly  reckon  on  the  support  of  all  his  Scottish 
friends.  But  Murray  had  been  charged  at  the  same  time  to  say, 
that  if  the  Prince  could  not  obtain  succours  to  the  amount  speci- 
fied, thej'  coold  do  nothing  in  his  behalf.     The  answer  which  th« 
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Prince  returned  by  Murray  to  his  Scottish  adherents  was,  that  he 
was  weary  and  disgusted  with  waiting  upon  the  timid,  uncertain, 
and  faithless  politics  of  the  Court  of  France ;  and  that,  whether 
with  or  without  their  assistance  or  concurrence,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  Scotland  in  person,  and  try  his  fortune.  Mr. 
Murray  has  left  a  positive  declaration,  that  he  endeavoured  as 
much  as  possible  to  divert  the  Prince  from  an  attempt,  which 
rather  announced  desperation  than  courage ;  but  as  there  were 
other  reasons  for  imputing  blame  to  the  agent  many  of  those  who 
suffered  by  the  expedition  i-epresent  him  as  having  secretly  en- 
couraged the  Prince  in  his  romantic  imdertaking,  instead  of  dis- 
suading him  from  so  rash  a  course.  Whether  encouraged  by 
Murray,  or  otherwise,  Charles  Edward  continued  fixed  in  his  de- 
termination to  try  what  effect  could  be  produced  by  his  arrival 
in  Scotland,  with  such  slender  supplies  of  money  and  arms  as  his 
private  fortune  might  afford. 

With  a  view  to  this  experiment,  the  Prince  sent  Murray  back 
to  Scotland,  with  commissions  to  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
most  faithful  friends  of  his  family,  given  in  his  own  name,  as 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Regent  for  James  VIII.,  for  which  last  title 
he  possessed  an  ample  warrant  from  his  father.  The  arrival  of 
these  documents  in  Scotland  excited  the  utmost  surprise  and 
anxiety ;  and  at  a  full  meeting  of  the  principal  Jacobites  held  at 
Edinburgh,  it  was  agreed  to  despatch  Mr.  Murray  to  the  High- 
lands, to  meet,  if  possible,  the  young  Adventurer  on  his  first 
coming  upon  the  coast,  and  communicating  their  general  disap- 
probation of  an  attempt  so  desperate,  to  entreat  him  to  reserve 
himself  and  the  Scottish  friends  of  his  family  for  some  period  in 
which  fortxme  might  better  favour  their  exertions.  The  titular 
Duke  of  Perth  alone  dissented  from  the  opinion  of  the  meeting, 
and  declared,  in  a  spirit  of  high-strained  loyalty,  that  he  would 
join  the  Prince  if  he  arrived  without  a  single  man.  The  others 
were  unanimous  in  a  different  judgment,  and  Murray,  empower- 
ed by  them,  remained  on  the  watch  on  the  Highland  coast  during 
the  whole  month  of  June,  when,  the  ChevaUer  not  appearing,  he 
returned  to  his  own  seat  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  supposing  natu- 
rally that  the  young  man  had  renounced  an  attempt  which  had 
in  it  80  much  of  the  headlong  rashness  of  youth,  and  which  he 
might  be  fairly  believed  to  have  laid  aside  on  mature  considera- 
tion. 

But  the  Chevalier  had  resolved  on  his  expedition.  He  was 
distrustful  of  the  motives,  doubtful  of  the  real  purposes  of  France, 
and  was  determined  to  try  his  fate  upon  his  own  resources,  how- 
ever inadequate  to  the  purpose  he  meant  to  effect.  It  is  said 
that  Cardinal  Tencin  was  the  only  member  of  tlie  French  Govern- 
ment to  whom  his  resolution  was  made  known,  to  which  the  mi- 
nister jdelded  his  acquiescence  rather  than  his  countenance ;  and 
at  length,  as  England  and  France  were  now  engaged  in  open 
war,  he  generously  consented  that  Charles  should  pursue  his  des< 
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perate  enterprise  upon  his  own  risk  and  his  own  means,  without 
farther  assistance  than  a  very  indirect  degree  of  encouragement 
from  France.  The  fatal  defeat  at  Fontenoy  happened  ahout  the 
same  period,  and  as  the  British  forces  in  Flanders  were  much 
weakened,  the  Adventurer  was  encouraged  to  hope  that  no  troops 
could  be  spared  from  thence  to  oppose  his  enterprise. 

In  consequence  of  the  understanding  betwixt  Charles  and  Ten- 
cin,  a  man-of-war  of  sixty  gims,  named  the  EUzabeth,  was  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  adventurous  Prince,  to  which  Charles  Ed- 
ward added  a  frigate  or  sloop  of  war,  called  the  Doutelle,  which 
had  been  fitted  out  by  two  merchants  of  Dunkirk,  named  Rut- 
ledge  and  Walsh,  to  cruize  against  the  British  trade.  In  this 
latter  vessel  he  embarked  with  a  very  few  attendants,  and  with 
the  whole  or  greater  part  of  the  money  and  arms  which  he  haft 
provided.  1 

The  expedition  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  till  the  8th  of 
July,  when  the  vessels  set  sail  upon  this  romantic  adventure. 
But  the  chances  of  the  sea  seem  to  have  been  invariably  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  line  of  Stewart.  The  next  day  after  they  left  port, 
the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  war,  fell  in  with  them,  and  engaged 
the  Elizabeth.  The  battle  was  desperately  maintained  on  both 
(rides,  and  the  vessels  separated  after  much  mutual  injury.  The 
Elizabeth,  in  particular,  lost  her  first  and  second  captains,  and 
was  compelled  to  bear  away  for  Brest  to  refit. 

The  Doutelle,  on  board  of  which  was  Charles  Edward  and  his 
suite,  had  kept  at  a  distance  during  ihe  action,  and  seeing  its  ter- 
mination, stood  away  for  the  north-west  of  Scotland,  so  as  to 
reach  the  Hebrides.  Avoiding  another  large  vessel,  understood 
to  have  been  an  English  man-of-war,  which  they  met  in  their 
course,  the  sloop  that  carried  the  young  Prince  and  his  fortunes 
at  length  moored  near  the  island  of  South  Uist,  one  of  the  isles 
belonging  to  MacDonald  of  Clanranald  and  his  kinsfolk.  Clan- 
ranald  was  himself  on  the  mainland ;  but  his  uncle,  MacDon- 
ald of  Boisdale,  by  whose  superior  talents  and  sagacity  the  young 
Chief  was  much  guided,  was  at  that  time  on  South  Uist,  where  his 
own  property  lay.  On  being  summoned  by  the  Prince,  he  came 
on  board  the  Doutelle. 

Charles  Edward  immediately  proposed  to  Boisdale  to  take  arms, 
and  to  engage  his  powerful  neighbours,  Sir  Alexander  MacDon- 
ald, and  the  Chief  of  the  MacLeods,  in  his  cause.  These  two  chiefs 
could  each  bring  to  the  field  from  1200  to  1500  men.  Boisdale 
replied,  with  a  bluntness  to  which  the  Adventurer  had  not  been 
accustomed,  that  the  enterprise  was  rash  to  the  verge  of  insa- 
nity ;  that  he  could  assure  him  that  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald 
and  the  Laird  of  MacLeod  were  positively  determined  not  to  join 

I  "  In  the  two  ships  were  about  2000  muskets,  and  five  or  six  hundred  French 
broad-swords.  Charles  had  with  him  in  the  Doutelle  money  to  the  amount  of 
£3800  furnished  by  Rutledge  and  Walsh,  and  which  the  old  Pretender  repaid 
some  years  after." — Hi  mb. 
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him  unless  on  his  bringing  the  forces  stipulated  by  the  unani. 
mous  detennination  of  the  friends  of  his  family ;  and  that,  by 
his  advice,  his  nephew  Clanranald  would  also  adopt  the  resolution 
of  remaining  quiet.  The  young  Chevalier  argued  the  point  for 
some  time,  still  steering  towards  the  mainland;  until,  finding 
Boisdale  inexorable,  he  at  length  dismissed  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  take  his  boat  and  return  to  South  Uist.  It  is  said,  that 
this  interview  with  Boisdale  had  such  an  influence  on  the  mind 
of  Charles,  that  he  called  a  council  of  the  principal  followers  who 
accompanied  him  in  the  Doutelle,  when  all  voices,  save  one,  were 
unanimous  for  returning,  and  Charles  himself  seemed  for  a  mo- 
ment disposed  to  relinquish  the  expedition.  Sir  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan alone,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who  had  been  his  tutor,  was  in- 
clined to  prosecute  the  adventure  farther,  and  encouraged  his 
pupil  to  stand  his  ground,  and  consult  some  more  of  his  Scottish 
partisans  before  renouncing  a  plan,  on  which  he  had  ventured  so 
far,  that  to  relinquish  it  without  farther  trial  would  be  an  act  of 
cowardice,  implying  a  renimciation  of  the  birthright  he  came  to 
seek.  His  opinion  determined  his  pupil,  who  was  on  all  occasions 
much  guided  by  it,  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Highland  leaders. 

Advancing  still  towards  the  mainland,  Charles  with  his  sloop 
of  war  entered  the  bay  of  Lochnannagh,  between  Moidart  and 
Arisaig,  and  sent  a  messenger  ashore  to  apprise  Clanranald  of 
his  arrival.  That  chieftain  immediately  came  on  board,  with  his 
relation,  MacDonald  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Charles  applied  to  them  the  same  arguments  which  he  had  in  vain 
exhausted  upon  Boisdale,  their  relation,  and  received  the  same 
reply,  that  an  attempt  at  the  present  time,  and  with  such  slender 
means,  could  end  in  nothing  but  ruin.  A  yoimg  Highlander,  a 
brother  of  Kinloch-Moidart,  began  now  to  understand  before 
whom  he  stood,  and,  grasping  his  sword,  showed  visible  signs  of 
impatience  at  the  reluctance  manifested  by  his  chief  and  hia 
brother  to  join  their  Prince.  Charles  marked  his  agitation,  and 
availed  himself  of  it. 

He  turned  suddenly  towards  the  young  Highlander,  and  said 
*  You  at  least  will  not  forsake  me  ? " 

"  I  will  follow  you  to  death,"  said  Ranald,  "  were  there  no 
other  to  draw  a  sword  in  your  cause." 

The  Chief,  and  relative  of  the  warm-hearted  young  man, 
caught  his  enthusiasm,  and  declared,  that  since  the  Prince  was 
determined,  they  would  no  longer  dispute  his  pleasure.  He  landed 
accordingly,  and  was  conducted  to  the  House  of  Borodale,  as  a 
temporary  place  of  residence.  Seven  persons  came  ashore  as  hia 
suite.  These  were  the  Marquis  of  TuUibardine,  outlawed  for  his 
share  in  the  insurrection  of  1715,  elder  brother  of  James,  the 
actual  Duke  of  Athole ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  the  Prince's  tutor ; 
Sir  John  MacDonald,  an  officer  in  the  Spanish  service ;  Francis 
Strictland,  an  English  gentleman ;  Kelly,  who  had  been  impli- 
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cated  in  what  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  Plot  ;  ^neas 
MacDonald,  a  banker  in  Paris,  a  brother  of  Kinloch-Moidart ; 
and  Buchanan,  who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  service  of  sum- 
moning the  Chevalier  from  Rome  to  Paris.  One  of  his  attend- 
ants, or  who  immediately  afterwards  joined  him,  has  been  since 
made  generally  Rnown  by  the  military  renown  of  his  son,  Mar- 
shal MacDonald,  distinguished  by  his  integrity,  courage,  and 
capacity,  during  so  many  arduous  scenes  of  the  great  revolution- 
ary war.' 

This  memorable  landing  in  Moidart  took  place  on  the  25th 
July,  1745.  The  place  where  Charles  was  lodged  was  remark- 
ably well  situated  for  concealment,  and  for  communication  with 
friendly  clans,  both  in  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland,  without 
whose  countenance  and  concurrence  it  was  impossible  that  his  en- 
terprise could  succeed. 

Cameron  of  Lochiel  had  an  early  summons  from  the  Prince, 
and  waited  on  him  as  soon  as  he  received  it.  He  came  fully 
convinced  of  the  utter  madness  of  the  undertaking,  and  deter- 
mined, as  he  thought,  to  counsel  the  Adventurer  to  return  to 
France,  and  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

"  If  such  is  your  purpose,  Donald,"  said  Cameron  of  Fassie- 
fem  to  his  brother  of  Lochiel,  "  write  to  the  Prince  your  opinion  ; 
but  do  not  trust  yourself  within  the  fascination  of  his  presence.  I 
know  you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  and  you  will  be  unable 
to  refuse  compliance." 

Fassiefem  prophesied  truly.  While  the  Prince  confined  him- 
self to  argument,  Lochiel  remained  firm,  and  answered  aU  his 
reasoning.  At  length  Charles,  finding  it  impossible  to  subdue  the 
chiefs  judgment,  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  his  feelings. 

"  I  have  come  hither,"  he  said,  "  with  my  mind  unalterably 
made  up,  to  reclaim  my  rights  or  to  perish.  Be  the  issue  what 
will,  I  am  determined  to  display  my  standard,  and  take  the  field 
with  such  as  may  join  it.  Locluel,  whom  my  father  esteemed  the 
best  friend  of  our  family,  may  remain  at  home,  and  learn  his 
IVince's  fate  from  the  newspapers." 

"  Not  sc^*  replied  the  chief,  much  afi'ected,  «  if  you  are  re- 
solved on  this  rash  undertaking,  I  will  go  with  you,  and  so  shall 
every  one  over  whom  I  have  influence." 

Thus  was  Lochiel's  sagacity  overpowered  by  his  sense  of  wliat 
he  esteemed  honour  and  lovalty,  which  induced  him  to  front  the 
prospect  of  ruin  with  a  disinterested  devotion,  not  unworthy  the 
best  days  of  chivalry.  His  decision  was  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Rebellion  ;  for  it  was  generally  understood 

•  His  father  was  one  of  a  tribe  of  MacDonalds  residing  in  Sout"h  Uist,  named 
MacEachen,  or  sons  of  Hector,  descended  from  the  house  of  Clanranald  by 
birth,  and  united  with  them  by  intermarriage.  Young  .MacDonald,  or  Mac- 
Eachen, had  been  bred  at  St.  Omers,  with  a  view  to  takingpriest's  orders ;  he, 
therefore,  understood  the  Latin,  as  well  as  the  English,  French,  »nd  Gaelic 
languages,  and  his  services  were  important  to  Charles  as  an  interpreter,  or  pri- 
raXe  tecretary.— S. 
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at  the  time,  that  there  was  not  a  chief  in  the  Highlands  who 
would  have  risen,  if  Lochiel  had  maintained  his  pacific  purpose. 

He  had  no  sooner  embraced  the  Chevalier's  proposal,  than  mes- 
sengers were  despatched  in  every  direction  to  summon  such  clans 
as  were  judged  friendly,  announcing  that  the  royal  standard  was 
to  be  erected  at  Glenfinnan  on  the  19th  of  August,  and  requiring 
them  to  attend  on  it  with  their  followers  in  arms. 

Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  and  MacLeod  of  MacLeod, 
were,  as  already  mentioned,  men  of  the  greatest  note  in  the 
Hebrides,  and  their  joint  forces  were  computed  at  more  than 
three  thousand  men.  They  had  declared  themselves  friendly  to 
the  Prince's  cause,  and  Clanranald  was  despatched  to  them  to 
hasten  their  jimction.  The  envoy  found  them  both  at  Sir  Alex- 
ander MacDonald's,  and  said  all  he  could  to  decide  them  to  raise 
their  following ;  but  that  chieftain  alleged  that  he  had  never  come 
under  any  explicit  engagement  to  join  Charles,  nor  could  he  be 
persuaded  to  do  so  in  such  a  desperate  imdertaking.  MacLeod's 
engagements  are  said  to  have  been  more  peremptory ;  but  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  reluctant  as  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  to 
comply  with  Charles  Edward's  summons,  alleging  that  his  agree- 
ment depended  on  the  Prince  bringing  certain  auxiliaries  and 
supplies,  which  were  not  forthcoming.  He,  moreover,  pleaded  to 
Clanranald,  that  a  number  of  his  men  resided  in  the  distant 
islands,  as  an  additional  excuse  for  not  joining  the  standard  im- 
mediately. Clanranald's  mission  was  therefore  imsuccessful,  and 
the  defection  of  these  two  powerful  chiefs  was  mdifferently  sup- 
plied by  the  zeal  displayed  by  others  of  less  power. 

Charles,  however,  displayed  great  skill  in  managing  the  tempers, 
and  gaining  the  affections,  of  such  Highlanders  as  were  intro- 
duced to  him  during  his  abode  at  Borodale.  The  memoirs  of  an 
officer,  named  MacDonald,  engaged  in  his  army,  give  so  interest- 
ing an  account  of  his  person  and  behaviour,  that  I  shall  throw  it 
to  the  end  of  this  chapter  in  the  form  of  a  note.  The  Prince's 
Lowland  friends  were  also  acquainted  with  his  arrival,  and  pre- 
pared for  his  designs. 

Government  was,  at  the  same  time,  rendered  vigilant,  by  the 
visible  stir  which  seemed  to  take  place  among  the  Jacobites,  and 
proceeded  to  the  arrest  of  suspicious  persons.  Among  these,  one 
of  the  principal  was  the  titular  Duke  of  Perth,  upon  whose  an- 
cestor the  Court  of  St.  Gerraains  had  conferrd  that  rank.  He 
•was  son  of  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  flourished  in  the  1715, 
and  grandson  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord  Chancellor 
to  James  VII.  before  the  Revolution.  The  present  descendant 
of  that  honourable  house  was  a  man  respected  for  his  high  rank, 
popular  manners,  dauntless  bravery,  and  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, but  not  possessed  of  any  extraordinary  degree  of  talent. 
This  nobleman  was  residing  at  Castle-Drummond,  when  Captain 
Campbell  of  Inveraw,  who  commanded  an  independent  Highland 
company  lying  at  Muthil,  in  the  neighbourhood,  received  orders 
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to  lay  him  under  arrest.  Campbell,  by  the  mediation  of  a  friend, 
procured  himself  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Drummond-castle,  and 
caused  his  men  to  approach  the  place  as  near  as  they  could 
without  causing  suspicion.  When  dinner  was  over,  and  the  ladies 
had  retired,  Inveraw  put  the  arrest  into  execution,  and  told  the 
Duke  he  was  his  prisoner,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  his  orders 
in  apology.  The  Duke  seemed  to  treat  the  thing  with  indifference, 
and  said,  since  it  was  so  there  was  no  help  for  it.  But,  in  leaving 
the  apartment,  he  made  the  captain  pass  before  him  as  if  by  a  na- 
tural motion  of  politeness,  and  turning  short  on  his  heel,  instead 
of  following  him,  left  the  room,  and  by  a  private  door  fled  from 
the  house  into  the  wood.  There  was  an  instant  pursuit,  and  the 
Duke  would  probably  have  been  retaken,  had  he  not  foimd  a 
pony,  and  leapt  upon  its  back,  with  only  a  halter  on  its  head,  and 
without  a  saddle.  By  the  advantage  thus  afforded  him,  he  was 
enabled  to  escape  to  the  neighbouring  Highlands,  where  he  lay 
safe  from  pursuit,  and  soon  after  obtained  knowledge  of  the  young 
Chevalier's  having  landed,  and  made  preparation  to  join  him. 

John  Murray  of  Broughton,  in  the  mean  while,  had  discharged 
the  perilous  task  of  having  the  manifestoes  printed,  which  were 
to  be  dispersed  when  the  invasion  should  become  public,  as  well 
as  that  of  warning  several  persons  who  had  agreed  to  give  sup- 
plies of  money  and  arms.  He  now  left  his  house,  where  he  had 
lived  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  constant  danger,  and  fear  of  ar- 
rest, and  set  out  to  join  the  Prince.  His  active  genius  meditated 
some  other  exploits.  By  the  assistance  of  a  Jacobite  friend,  of  a 
fearless  and  enterprising  disposition,  he  laid  a  scheme  for  surpris- 
aig  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  (brother  and  successor  to  the  famous 
Duke  John,)  and  making  him  prisoner  at  his  own  castle  of  In- 
verary.  Another  project  was  to  cause  Government  to  receive  in- 
formation, which,  though  false  in  the  main,  was  yet  coloured 
with  so  many  circumstances  of  truth  as  to  make  it  seem  plausi- 
ble, and  which  came  to  them  through  a  channel  which  they  did 
not  mistrust.  The  reports  thus  conveyed  to  them  bore,  that  the 
Jacobite  chiefs  were  to  hold  a  great  consultation  in  the  wilds  of 
Rannoch,  and  that  Murray  had  left  his  house  in  the  south  to  be 
present  at  the  meeting.  It  was  proposed  to  those  managing 
on  the  part  of  Government  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  despatch- 
ing parties  from  Fort  William  and  Fort  Augustus  to  secure  the 
conspirators  at  their  rendezvous.  The  object  of  the  scheme  was, 
that  the  Highlanders  might  have  an  opportunity  of  surprising 
the  forts,  when  the  garrison  should  be  diminished  by  the  pro- 
posed detachments.  Mr.  Murray,  having  thus  planned  two  ex- 
ploits which,  had  they  succeeded,  must  have  been  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  Prince's  cause,  proceeded  to  join  Charles  Edward, 
whom  he  found  at  the  house  of  MacDonald  of  Kinloch-Moidart, 
•who  had  advanced  to  that  place  from  Borodale.  Many  Highland 
gentlemen  had  joined  him,  and  his  enterprise  seemed  to  be  gene- 
rally favoured  by  the  chiefs  on  the  mainland.     Clanranald  had 
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also  joined  with  three  hundred  and  upwards  of  his  clan.  Regular 
guards  were  mounted  on  the  person  of  the  Prince  ;  his  arms  and 
treasure  were  disembarked  from  the  Doutelle,  and  distributed 
amongst  those  who  seemed  most  able  to  serve  him.  Yet  he  re- 
mained straitened  for  want  of  provisions,  which  might  have  dis- 
concerted his  expedition,  had  not  the  Doutelle  fallen  in  with  and 
captured  two  vessels  laden  with  oatmeal,  a  supply  which  enabled 
him  to  keep  his  followers  together,  and  to  look  with  confidence  to 
the  moment  which  had  been  fixed  for  displaying  his  standard. 

Mr.  Murray,  to  whose  management  so  much  of  the  private 
politics  of  Prince  Charles  had  been  confided,  was  recognised  as 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  trusted  with  all  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  the  momentous  undertaking 


NOTE. 


The  author  of  the  Memoirs,  from  -which  the  following  extract  is  made,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  MacDonald,  and  one  of  the  seven  gentlemen  of  that  clan, 
who,  being  the  earliest  to  join  Charles  Edward,  were  long  distinguished  by  tlie 
name  of  the  Seven  Men  of  Moidart.  Their  curiosity  had  been  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Doutelle  when  it  arrived  on  the  coast,  and  they  hastened 
to  the  shore  to  learn  the  news. 

"  We  called  for  the  ship's  boat,  and  were  immediately  carryed  on  board,  and 
our  hearts  were  overjoyed  to  find  ourselves  so  near  our  long  wished  for  Prince. 
We  found  a  large  tent  erected  with  poles  on  the  ship's  deck,  covered  and 
well  furnished  •mth  variety  of  wines  and  spirits.  As  we  enter'd  this  pavilion, 
we  were  most  chcarfuUv  welcom'd  by  the  Duke  of  Athole,  to  whom  some  of 
us  had  been  known  in  the  year  1715.  While  the  Duke  was  talking  with  us, 
Clanranald  was  amissing,  and  haid,  as  we  understood,  been  called  into  the 
Prince's  cabin  ;  nor  did  we  look  for  the  honour  of  seeing  H.  B.  H.  at  least  for 
that  night.  After  being  3  hours  with  the  P.,  Clanranald  returned  to  us ;  and, 
in  about  half  ane  hour  after,  there  entered  the  tent  a  tall  youth,  of  a  most 
agreeable  aspect,  in  a  plain  black  coat,  with  a  plain  shirt,  not  ver^  clean, 
and  a  cambnck  stock,  fixed  with  a  plain  silver  buckle,  a  fair  round  wig  out  of 
the  buckle,  a  plain  hatt,  with  a  canvas  string,  haveing  one  end  fixed  to  one 
of  his  coat  buttons  ;  he  had  black  stockins,  and  orass  buckles  in  his  shoes.  At 
his  first  appearance,  I  found  my  heart  swell  to  my  very  throat.  We  were  im- 
mediately told  by  one  Obrian,  a  churchman,  that  this  youth  was  also  ane  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  who  had  long  been  possess'd  with  a  desire  to  see  and  converse 
with  Highlanders. 

When  this  youth  entered,  Obrian  forbid  any  of  those  who  were  sitting  to 
rise ;  he  saluted  none  of  us,  and  we  only  made  a  low  bow  at  a  distance.  I 
chanced  to  be  one  of  those  who  were  standing  when  he  came  in,  and  he  took 
his  seat  near  me,  but  immediately  started  up  again,  and  caused  me  sitt  down 
by  him  upon  a  chest.  I  at  this  time,  taking  him  to  be  only  a  passenger,  or 
some  clergyman,  presumed  to  speak  to  him  with  too  much  familiarity,  yet 
still  retained  some  suspicion  he  might  be  one  of  more  note  than  he  was  said 
to  be.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  not  cold  in  that  habite?  (viz.  the  Highland  garb.) 
I  answered,  I  was  so  habituated  to  it  that  I  should  rather  be  so  if  I  was  to 
change  my  dress  for  any  other.  At  this  he  laughed  heartily,  and  next  inquired 
how  I  lay  with  it  at  night,  which  I  explained  to  him.  He  said,  that  by  wrap- 
ping myself  so  closs  in  my  plaid,  I  would  be  unprepared  for  any  sudden  de- 
fence iii  the  case  of  a  surprise.  I  answered,  that  in  such  times  of  danger  or 
during  a  war,  we  had  a  different  method  of  using  the  plaid,  so  that  with  one 
spring,  I  coijd  stirt  to  my  feet  with  dr.iwn  sword  and  cocked  pistol  iu  my 
hand,  without  being  in  the  least  encumbered  with  my  bod-cloaths.  Several 
such  questions  he  put  to  mo:  then  rising  quickly  from  his  seat,  ho  calls  for 
a  dram,  when  the  same  person  whispered  me  •  second  time,  to  pledge  the 
stranger,  but  notfto  drink  to  him,  by  which  seasonable  hint  I  was  conflrmed 
in  mv  suspicion  who  be  was.  HaTing  taken  a  glam  of  wine  in  hiB  hand,  be 
drank  to  us  all  rotmd,  and  soon  after  left  us." 
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The  writer  then  mentions  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Adventurer  strug- 
gled, and  adds—  ,.      „, 

"So  all  may  judge  how  hazardous? ane  enterprise  we  («.«.  Clanranalds 
people)  were  now  engaged  in,  being  for  some  time  quite  alone,  who,  notwith- 
sbmdln^t,  resolved  to  follow  our  P.  most  cheerfully,  and  risque  our  fate  with 
him.  We  there  did  our  best  to  give  him  a  most  hearty  welcome  to  our 
countrv,  the  P.  and  all  his  company  with  a  guard  of  about  100  men,  being  all 
entertained  in  the  house,  &c.,  of  Angus  M'Donald  of  Borradel,  in  Arisaig,  in 
as  hespitable  a  manner  as  the  place  could  afford.  H.  R.  H.  bemg  seated  in  a 
proper  place,  had  a  full  view  of  all  our  company,  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  crouding  in  upon  us  to  see  the  P.  After  we 
had  all  eaten  plentifully  and  drank  cheerfully,  H.  R.  H.  drunk  the  grace 
drink  in  English,  which  most  of  us  understood ;  when  it  came  to  my  turn,  1 
presumed  to  distinguish  myself  by  saying  audibly  in  Erse  (or  Highland  lan- 
guage,) Deech  tlaint  a7i-Reo</h  ;  H.  R.  H.  understanding  that  I  had  drunk  the 
King's  health,  made  me  speak  the  words  again  in  Erse,  and  said,  he  could 
drink  the  King's  health  likewise  in  that  language,  repeating  my  words;  and 
the  company  mentioning  my  skill  in  the  Highland  language,  H.  R.  H.  said  I 
should  be  his  master  for  that  language,  and  so  I  was  made  to  ask  the  healths 
of  the  Prince  and  Duke." 

The  original  journal  of  this  simple-minded  and  high-spirited  young  High- 
lander, who  seems  to  have  wooed  danger  as  a  bride,  will  be  found  in  the  Lock- 
hart  Papers,  "ol.  ii.,  p.  479.— S. 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

Commencement  of  Hostilities — liaising  of  Prince  Chmies's  Stand- 
ard— March  of  Sir  John  Cope  into  the  Highlands — Intrigues 
of  Ijord  Lovat — Preparations  of  tJie  Prince  for  fighting  Cope, 
who  takes  the  Route  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  road  to  the  Low- 
lands open — March  of  Prince  Charles  towards  the  South — 
Character  of  Lord  George  Murray — Arrival  of  the  Highland 
Army  at  Perth. 

[1745.] 

In  the  mean  while,  and  even  before  the  day  appointed  by 
Charles  Edward  for  erecting  his  standard,  the  civil  war  com- 
menced. This  was  not  by  the  capture  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  or 
the  projected  attack  upon  the  forts,  neither  of  which  took  place. 
But  the  hostile  movements  of  the  Highlanders  had  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  governor  of  Fort  Augustus,  who,  apprehen- 
sive for  the  safety  of  Fort  William,'  which  lay  nearest  to  the  dis- 
affected clans,  sent  a  detachment  of  two  companies  under  Captain 
John  Scott,  afterwards  General  Scott.  He  marched  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  16th  of  August,  with  the  purpose  of  reaching 
Fort  William  before  nightfall.  His  march  ran  along  the  miUtary 
road  which  passes  by  the  side  of  the  chain  of  lakes  now  con- 
nected by  the  Caledonian  Canal.  Captain  Scott  and  his  detach- 
ment had  passed  the  lakes,  and  were  within  eight  miles  of  Fort 

I  «' Fort-William,  Fort- Augustus,  aud  Fort-George,  called  also  the  Castle  of 
Inverness,  formed  the  chain  of  forts  which  had  reached  from  the  east  to  the 
west  sea.  The  country  between  Fort- William  and  Inverness  is  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  was  then  inhabited  altogether  by  the  dis- 
affected clans.'' — HoHt. 
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William,  when  they  approached  a  pass  called  High  Bridge,  where 
the  river  Spean  is  crossed  by  a  steep  and  narrow  bridge,  sur- 
rounded by  rocks  and  woods.  Here  he  was  alarmed  by  the  sound 
of  a  bagpipe,  and  the  appearance  of  Highlanders  in  arms.  This 
was  a  party  of  men  belonging  to  MacDonald  of  Keppoch,  and 
commanded  by  his  kinsman,  MacDonald  of  Tiendreich.  They 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  men,  but  showing 
themselves  in  different  points,  it  was  impossible  for  Captain  Scott 
to  ascertain  their  number.  He  detached  a  steady  sergeant  in  ad- 
vance, accompanied  by  a  private  soldier,  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
this  opposition  ;  but  they  were  instantly  made  prisoners  by  the 
mountaineers. 

Scott,  who  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  courage,  was  desirous 
of  pursuing  his  route  and  fighting  his  way.  But  his  officers  were 
of  a  different  opinion,  considering  that  they  were  to  storm  a 
strong  pass  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  of  imlmown  strength,  and 
the  privates,  who  were  newly  raised  men,  showed  symptoms  of 
fear.  In  this  predicament  Captain  Scott  was  induced  to  attempt 
a  retreat  by  the  same  road  along  which  he  had  advanced.  But 
the  firing  had  alarmed  the  country  ;  and  the  Highlanders  as- 
sembling with  characteristic  promptitude,  their  numbers  increas- 
ed at  every  moment.  Their  activity  enabled  them  to  line  the 
mountains,  rocks,  and  thickets  overhanging  the  road,  and  by 
which  it  was  commanded,  and  the  regulars  were  overwhelmed 
with  a  destructive  fire,  to  which  they  could  only  make  a  ran- 
dom return  upon  an  invisible  enemy.  Mean  while  the  hills,  the 
rocks,  and  dingles,  resoimded  with  the  irregular  firing,  the  fierce 
shrieks  of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  yellings  of  the  pibroch.  The 
soldiers  continued  to  retreat,  or  rather  to  run,  till  about  five  or 
six  miles  eastward  from  High  Bridge,  when  Keppoch  came  up 
with  about  twenty  more  men,  hastily  assembled  since  the  skirmish 
began.  Others,  the  followers  of  Glengarry,  had  also  joined, 
making  the  number  about  fifty.  The  Highlanders  pressed  their 
advantage,  and  showed  themselves  more  boldly  in  front,  flank, 
ind  rear,  while  the  ammunition  of  the  soldiers  was  exhausted 
without  having  even  wounded  one  of  their  assailants.  Tliey  were 
low  closely  surrounded,  or  supposed  themselves  to  be  so  ;  their 
spirits  were  entirely  sunk,  and  on  Keppoch  coming  in  front,  and 
summoning  them  to  surrender,  on  pain  of  being  cut  to  pieces, 
they  immediately  laid  down  their  arms.  Captain  Scott  was 
wovmded,  as  were  five  or  six  of  his  men.  About  the  same  num- 
ber were  slain.  This  disaster,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  commanding  oflBcer  neglecting  to  keep  an  advanced  guard, 
gave  great  spirits  to  the  Highlanders,  and  placed  in  a  flattering 
light  their  peculiar  excellence  as  light  troops.  The  prisoners 
were  treated  with  humanity,  and  carried  to  Lochiel's  house  of 
Auchnacarrie,  where  the  wounded  were  carefully  attended  to. 
As  the  governor  of  Fort  Augustus  would  not  permit  a  surgeon 
from  that  garrison  to  attend  Captain  Scott,  Lochiel,  with  his  wont- 
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ed  generosity,  sent  him  on  parole  to  the  Fort,  that  he  might  have 
medical  assistance. 

The  war  being  thus  openly  comincuced,  Charles  moved  from 
the  House  of  Glenaladale,  which  had  been  his  last  residence,  to 
be  present  at  the  raising  of  his  standaid  at  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous in  GlenfinnAn.  He  arrived  early  on  the  19th  of  August, 
in  the  savage  and  sequestered  vale,  attended  only  by  a  company 
or  two  of  the  MacDonalds,  whose  chief,  Clanranald,  was  absent, 
raising  his  men  in  every  quarter  where  he  had  influence.  Two 
hours  elapsed,  and  the  mountain  ridges  still  looked  as  lonely  as 
ever,  while  Charles  waited  as  one  uncertain  of  his  fate,  until  at 
length  Lochiel  and  the  Camerons  appeared.  This  body  amounted 
to  seven  or  eight  hundred.  They  advanced  in  two  lines,  having 
betwixt  them  the  two  companies  who  had  been  taken  on  the  16th, 
disarmed  and  marching  as  prisoners.  Keppoch  arrived  shortly 
afterwards  with  three  hundred  men,  and  some  chieftains  of  less 
importance  brought  in  each  a  few  followers.' 

The  standard  was  then  unfurled ;  it  was  displayed  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  Tullibardine,  exiled,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  on  account 
of  his  accession  to  the  rebelhon  in  1715,  and  now  returned  to 
Scotland  with  Charles  in  the  Doutelle.  He  was  supported  by  a 
man  on  each  side  as  he  performed  the  ceremony.*  The  mani- 
festo of  the  old  Chevalier,  and  the  commission  of  regency  granted 
to  his  son  Charles  Edward  were  then  read,  and  the  Adventurer 
made  a  short  speech,  asserting  his  title  to  the  throne,  and  alleging 
that  he  came  for  the  happiness  of  his  people,  and  had  chosen  this 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  the  commencement  of  his  enterprise, 
because  he  knew  he  should  find  a  population  of  brave  gentlemen, 
zealous  as  their  noble  predecessors  for  their  own  honour  and  the 
rights  of  their  sovereign,  and  as  willing  to  live  and  die  with  him, 
as  he  was  willing  at  their  head  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood.3 

I  MacDonald,  in  his  ioumal,  quoted  at  end  of  last  chapter,  says,  "  As  the 
P.  was  setting  out  for  Glenfinnan,  I  was  detached  to  Ardnamurchan  to  recruit, 
and  soon  returned  with  fifty  clever  fellows  who  pleased  the  P. ;  and  upon  re- 
view. His  H.  was  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  command  of  them,  and  told 
me  I  was  the  first  officer  he  had  made  in  Scotland  ;  which  compliment  encour- 
aged mv  vanity  not  a  little,  and  with  our  friends  vowed  to  the  Almighty  we 
should  live  and  die  with  our  noble  P.,  though  all  Britain  should  forsake  him 
but  our  little  regiment  alone." — Lockhart  Papert,  vol.  ii.,  p.  483. 

s  "  The  Standard  erected  at  Glenfinnan,  was  made  of  white,  blue,  and  red 
silk ;  and  when  displayed  was  about  twice  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  co- 
lours."— HOMK. 

I  "Glenfinnan  Is  a  narrow  vale,  In  which  the  river  Finnan  runs  between 
high  and  craggy  mountains  not  to  be  surmounted  but  by  travellers'on  foot.  At 
each  end  of  the  glen  is  a  lake  (Loch  Eil  and  Loch  Shiel)  about  twelve  miles  in 
length  ;  and  behind  the  mountain  on  one  side  of  the  glen  is  also  a  lake,  behind 
th^  other  an  arm  of  the  sea." — Home,  vol.  iii.,  p.  13. — At  the  head  :of»Looh 
Smel  there  now  stands  a  monument,  bearing  on|  three  of  its  sides  a  Latin  in- 
scription, composed  by  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  of  Edinburgh,  and  translations  of 
it  in  Gaelic  and  English.  "  On  the  (spot  where  Prince  Charles  Edward  first 
raised  his  standard  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1746,  when  he  made  the  daring 
and  romantic  attempt  to  recover  a  throne  lost  by  the  imprudence  of  his  ances- 
tors, this  column  was  erected  by  Alexander  Macdonald,  Esq.,  of  Glenaladale, 
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A  leader  of  the  clan  of  MacLeod  appeared  at  this  rendezvous, 
and  renounced  on  the  occasion  his  dependence  upon  his  chief, 
whom  indeed  he  did  not  acknowledge  as  such,  and  promised  to 
join  with  his  own  foUowLug.  Lochiel  and  some  others  of  the 
chiefs  present  took  this  opportunity  of  writing  to  MacLeod  and 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonald,  to  engage  them  to  join,  as  the  writers 
alleged  their  honour  obUged  them.  This  letter  gave  great  offence 
to  both  the  chiefs,  and  to  Sir  Alexander  in  particular,  who  alleged 
the  insinuation  it  contained  as  a  reason  for  the  part  he  afterwards 
took  in  this  aft'air. 

Tidings  were  soon  heard  that  the  Government  troops  were  in 
motion  to  put  down  the  insurrection. 

The  Prince  had  resolved  to  avoid  the  great  mistake  of  Mar  in 
the  year  1715,  and  to  avail  himself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  fierce 
and  ardent  activity  of  the  troops  whom  he  commanded,  and  it 
was  with  pleasure  that  he  heard  of  the  enemy's  approach.  He 
remained  for  a  few  days  at  Auchnacarrie,  the  house  of  Lochiel, 
and  finding  the  unwilhngness  which  the  Highlanders  evinced  to 
carry  baggage,  the  impossibility  of  finding  horses,  and  the  exe- 
crable character  of  the  roads,  he  left  a  quantity  of  swivel  guns 
and  pioneer's  tools  behind,  as  tending  only  to  encumber  his  march. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  was  joined  by  the  following  clans : — Mac- 
Donald  of  Glencoe  brought  with  him  150  men  ;  the  Stuarts  of 
Appin,  under  Ardshiel,  amounting  to  250 ;  Keppoch  brought  300 
MacDonalds  ;^  Glengarry,  the  younger,  joined  the  army,  as  it 
marched  eastward,  with  about  300 — making  a  total  of  nearly  2000 
men. 

There  was  an  association  drawn  up  and  signed  at  Auchnacar- 
rie, by  the  chiefs  who  had  taken  the  field,  in  which  the  sub- 
scribers bound  themselves  never  to  abandon  the  Prince  while  he 
remained  in  the  realm,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  make  peace 
with  Government,  without  his  express  consent. 

While  the  insurrection  was  thus  gathering  strength  and  con- 
sistency, the  heads  of  the  official  bodies  at  Edinburgh  became 
apprized  of  its  existence,  which,  however  rash  ofl  the  part  of  the 
Adventurer,  was  yet  very  hazardous  to  the  state,  on  account  of 
the  particular  time  when  it  broke  out.  George  II.  was  absent  in 
Hanover,  and  the  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Council  of 
Regency,  called  Lords  Justices,  whose  councils  seemed  neither  to 
have  evinced  sagacity  nor  vigour.* 

to  commemorate  the  generous  zeal,  the  undaunted  bravery,  and  the  inviolable 
fidelity  of  his  forefathers,  and  the  rest  of  those  who  fought  and  bled  in  that 
arduous  and  unfortunate  enterprise. 

i  Keppoch,  it  is  said,  Tould  have  brought  more  men  to  the  field,  but  there 
eiiisted  a  dispute  betwixt  him  and  bis  clan — a  rare  circumstance  in  itself,  and 
still  more  uncommon,  as  It  arose  from  a  point  of  religion.  Keppoch  was  a 
Protestant,  his  clan  were  Catholics,  a  difierence  which  would  have  bred  no  dis- 
cord between  them,  if  Keppoch  would  have  pennitted  the  priest  to  accompany 
his  hearers  on  the  march.  But  the  chief  would  not  ;  the  clansmen  took  ofTence, 
and  came  in  smaller  numbers  than  otherwise  would  have  followed  him,  for  he 
was  much  and  deservedly  beloved  by  them.— S. 

•  Upon  information  received  In  London  of  the  Prince  having  embarked  from 
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Early  in  summer  they  had  received  intelligence  that  the  young 
Chevalier  had  a  design  to  sail  from  Nantes  with  a  single  vessel ; 
and,  latterly,  they  had  heard  a  rumour  that  he  had  actually  landed 
in  the  Highlands.  This  intelligence  was  seut  by  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  to  the  commander-in-chief;  to  Lord  Milton,  a  Scot- 
tish judge,  who  was  much  consulted  in  state  affairs ;  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  the  President  ot  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk.  These  principal  officers  or  advisers  of  Govern- 
ment formed  a  sort  of  councU  for  the  direction  of  state  afiairs. 

The  report  of  Cliarles's  landing  at  length  reached  Edinburgh 
with  such  marks  of  authenticity,  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt. 
The  alarm  was  very  considerable,  for  the  regular  forces  of  Bri- 
tain were  chiefly  engaged  on  the  continent.  There  were  nnt  in 
all  Scotland  quite  three  thousand  troops,  exclusive  of  garrisons. 
Of  three  battalions  and  a  half  of  infan^try,  only  one  battalion  was 
an  old  corps ;  the  rest  were  newly  raised.  Two  regiments  oi 
dragoons,  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's,  were  the  yoimgest  in  the 
service.  There  were  independent  companies  levied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  the  regiments  which  were  in  Flanders :  and 
there  were  several  companies  of  a  Highland  regiment,  which 
Lord  Loudon  commanded,  but  who,  being  Highlanders,  were  not 
to  be  much  trusted  in  the  present  quarrel.  Out  of  this  small 
force,  two  of  the  newly  raised  companies  had  been  made  prisoners 
at  High  Bridge.  Yet,  reduced  as  his  strength  was.  Sir  John 
Cope,  the  commander-in-chief,  deemed  it  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  resolved  to  set  out  northward  at  the  head  of  such  troops  as 
he  could  most  hastily  assemble,  to  seek  out  the  Adventurer,  give 
him  battle,  and  put  an  end  to  the  rebellion.  The  Lords  Jus- 
tices approved  of  this  as  a  soldier-like  resolution,  and  gave  orders 
to  the  general  to  proceed  to  put  his  plan  in  execution. 

Sir  John  took  the  field  accordingly  on  the  19th  of  August,  and 
marched  to  Stirling,  where  he  left  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
aa  they  could  have  been  of  little  use  in  the  hills,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  obtain  forage  for  them.  His  infantry  con- 
sisted of  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  hundred  men ;  and,  to- 
gether with  a  train  of  artillery  and  a  superfluity  of  baggage,  he 
had  with  him  a  thousand  stand  of  spare  muskets,  to  arm  such 
loyal  clans  as  he  expected  to  join  him.  None  such  appearing,  he 
sent  back  700  of  the  firelocks  from  Crieff  to  StirUng.  His  march 
was  directed  upon  Fort  Augustus,  from  which,  as  a  central  point, 
he  designed  to  operate  against  the  insurgents,  wherever  he 
might  find  them.      As  this  route  was  the  same  with  that  by 

Prance,  the  Lords  Justices,  in  terms  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1744, 
published  a  proclamation  in  the  London  Gazette  of  6th  August,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  thirty  thousand  pounds  "  to  such  person  and  persons  who  shall  seize 
and  secure  the  said  son  of  the  said  Pretender,  so  as  that  he  may  be  brought  to 
Justice  " — See  it  in  the  Scott  Magazine,  August.  \~iS>.  The  paper  was  answered, 
— "  From  our  Camp  at  Kinlocliiel,"  by  the  offers  of  a  similar  sum  for  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  then  in  Germany,  and  for  prerenting  bis  lang 
ing  in  any  part  of  the  British  dominions, 

in.  0 
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which  the  Highland  army  were  drawing  towards  the  Lowlands, 
Sir  John  Cope  had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Dalnacai-doch,  than  he 
leamedj  from  undoubted  intelligence,  that  the  Highlanders  were 
advancing  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  and  fighting  him  at  the 
pass  of  Corryarrack.  How  this  intelligence  afi'ected  the  motions 
of  the  English  general  I  will  presently  tell  you,  but  must,  in  the 
first  place,  return  to  the  operations  of  the  yoimg  Chevalier  and 
his  insurrectionary  army. 

Amongst,  other  persons  of  consequence  with  whom  the  Prince 
had  held  correspondence  since  his  landing,  was  the  celebrated 
Lord  Lovat,  who,  highly  discontented  with  Government  for  de- 
priving him  of  his  independent  company,  had  long  professed  his 
resolution  to  return  to  his  original  allegiance  to  the  Stewart  dy- 
nasty, and  was  one  of  those  seven  men  of  consequence  who  sub- 
scribed the  invitation  to  the  Chevalier  in  the  year  1740.  As  no 
one,  however,  suspected  Lovat  of  attachment  either  to  King  or 
political  party  farther  than  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  and 
as  the  Chevalier  had  come  without  the  troops,  money,  and  arms, 
which  had  been  stipulated  in  that  offer  of  service,  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  old  wily  chief  might  turn  against  the 
Adventurer,  and  refuse  him  his  support.  It  chanced,  however, 
that  Lovat  had  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  idea  ot 
becoming  Duke  of  Fraser,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Inverness- 
shire  ;  and  the  desire  of  obtaining  these  objects,  though  but  ol 
ideal  value,  induced  him,  notwithstanding  his  natural  selfisli 
sagacity,  to  endeavour  to  secure  them  at  the  same  moment  while 
he  was  meditating  how  to  escape  from  fulfilling  the  promises  ol 
which  these  titular  honours  and  offices  were  to  be  the  guerdon. 

While  the  Chevalier  lay  at  Invergarry,  Fraser  of  Gortuleg,  an 
especial  confidant  of  Lovat,  waited  upon  the  Prince  in  the  capa- 
city of  his  chiefs  envoy,  and  made  an  humble  request  for  the 
patent  of  the  dukedom  and  the  Ueutenancy,  which  King  James 
VIII.  had  promised  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  emissary 
brought  a  specious,  but  evasive  protestation  of  Lovat's  respect 
for  the  Stewart  family,  and  his  deep  regret  that  his  age  and  in- 
firmities, with  other  obstacles,  would  not  permit  him  instantly  to 
get  his  clan  to  take  up  arms. 

Such  a  message  was  easily  seen  to  evince  a  desire  to  seize  the 
bait,  withoiut,  if  possible,  swallowing  the  hook  it  covered.  But 
Lovat  was  a  man  of  great  importance  at  the  time.  Besides  his 
own  clan,  which  he  retained  in  high  military  order,  he  had  also 
great  influence  over  the  Laird  of  Cluny,  his  son-in-law,  and  chief 
of  the  MacPhersons, — over  the  Macintoshes,  the  Farquharsons, 
and  other  clans  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  who 
were  likely  to  follow  his  example  in  rising  or  remaining  quiet. 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  and  the  Laird  of  MacLeod, 
were  also  much  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  advice,  and  following 
his  example.  He  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  disobliged;  and  as  the 
original  patents,   subscrihed  by  James  himself,  had   been  left 
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beliind  with  the  heavy  baggage,  the  Chevalier  caused  new  deeds 
of  the  same  tenor  to  be  written  Out,  and  delivered  to  Gortideg 
for  Lovat's  satisfaction. 

The  crafty  old  man,  by  the  same  messenger,  made  another  re- 
quest, which  had  a  relish  of  blood  in  it.  I  have  told  you  that 
Lovat's  most  intimate  friend  had  been  Duncan  Forbes,  now  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  whose  assistance  he  owed 
his  establishment  in  the  coimtry  and  estate  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
year  1715.  They  had  continued  since  that  period  on  the  most 
intimate  terms.  Lord  Lovat  applying,  according  to  his  nature, 
every  expression  of  devotion  and  flattery  which  could  serve  to 
secure  the  President's  good  opinion.  As  Duncan  Forbes,  how- 
ever, was  a  man  of  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  speedily 
traced  Lovat's  growing  dislike  to  the  established  government;  and 
being,  by  his  office,  as  well  as  his  disposition,  a  decided  friend  to 
the  ruling  dynasty,  he  easily  fathomed  Lovat's  designs,  and  la- 
boured to  render  them  abortive.  Their  correspondence,  though 
still  full  of  profession  and  adulation  on  Lovat's  side,  assumed  a 
tone  of  mutual  suspicion  and  alarm,  which  made  the  latter  to  grow 
weary  of  the  President's  active,  vigilant,  and  frequent  remon- 
strances. Gortuleg,  therefore,  stated  Lovat's  extreme  sense  of 
the  power  which  the  President  had  to  hurt  the  cause  of  the 
Stewart  family,  and  demanded  a  warrant  from  the  Prince,  au- 
thorizing him  to  secure  his  friend,  the  President,  dead  or  alive. 
The  Prince  declined  granting  it  in  the  terms  required,  but 
signed  a  warrant  for  seizing  the  President's  person,  and  detain- 
ing him  in  close  custody.  With  these  dociunents  Fraser  ol 
Gortuleg  returned  to  his  wily  and  double-dealing  old  master. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lovat's  conduct  exhibited  strange  marks  of 
indecision.  He  became  apprized  by  the  Lord  President,  that 
Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  MacLeod  had  declined  to  join  the 
Chevalier, — a  resolution,  indeed,  to  which  the  prudential  advice 
of  Forbes  had  strongly  contributed, — and  he  expressed  his  own 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  established  government.^ 

1  Lorat,  in  letters  to  the  President  of  23d  and  24th  Aagnst,  says,  "  Yonr 
LiOrdship  judges  right  when  you  believe  that  no  hardship  or  ill-usage  that  I 
meet  with  can  alter  or  diminish  ray  zeal  and  attachment  for  his  Majesty's  per- 
son and  government.  I  am  as  ready  this  day  (as  far  as  I  am  able)  to  serve  the 
King  and  Government  as  I  was  in  the  year  1715,  when  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  serve  the  King  in  suppressing  that  great  Rebellion  more  than  any  one  Oi 
my  rank  in  the  island  ol  Britain.  But  my  clan  and  I  have  been  so  neglected 
these  manv  years  past,  that  I  have  not  twelve  stand  of  arms  in  my  country, 
though  I  thank  God  I  could  bring  twelve  hundred  good  men  to  the  field  for 
the  King's  service,  if  I  had  arms  and  other  accoutrements  for  them.  There- 
fore, my  good  I-ord,  I  earnestly  entreat  tliat  as  you  wish  that  I  would  do  good 
service  to  the  Government  on  this  critical  occasion,  you  may  order  immedi- 
ately a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  to  be  delivered  to  me  and  my  clan  at  Inver- 
ness."— "  I  bear  tl.nt  mad  and  unaccountable  genrluuieu  ha.s  set  up  a  standard 
at  a  place  called  Glenfinnan,  Monday  last.  This  place  is  in  the  inlet  from 
Movdiirt  to  Lochaber ;  and  I  hear  of  none  that  joined  Dim  asyet,  but  the  Came- 
ron's and  the  Macdonalds,  and  they  are  in  such  a  remote  comer,  that  nobody 
can  know  their  number,  or  what  they  are  doing,  except  those  that  are  with 
them."      After  some  further  scraps  of  hearsay  information,  conjecture,  and 
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While  these  intrigues  were  in  progress,  the  Chevalier  obtained 
accurate  accounts  of  Sir  John  Cope's  movements,  from  deserters 
who  frequently  left  Lord  Loudon's  companies,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  Highlanders,  these  men  having  a  strong  temptation  to 
join  the  ranks  of  the  Chevalier,  in  whose  service  their  relations 
and  chief  were  engaged. 

The  Prince  was  so  much  animated  at  the  prospect  of  battle, 
that  he  summoned  together  his  elans,  now  augmented  by  the 
Grants  of  Glenmoriston,  in  number  one  hundred  men — burned 
and  destroyed  all  that  could  impede  his  march,  and  sacrificed  his 
own  baggage,  that  the  men  might  not  complain  of  hardship.  By 
a  forced  march  he  assembled  his  adherents  at  Invergarry,  where 
he  gave  them  some  hours'  repose,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
the  better  fitted  for  the  fatigues  of  the  impending  battle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th  August,  the  ChevaUer  marched  to 
Aberchallader,  within  three  miles  of  Fort  Augustus,  and  rested 
for  the  evening.  On  the  dawning  of  the  next  morning,  he  re- 
Bumed  his  march,  to  dispute  with  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  all  re- 
ports announced  to  be  advancing,  the  passage  of  the  rugged  pass 
of  Corryarrack.  This  mountain  is  ascended  by  a  part  of  Marshal 
Wade's  military  road,  which  attains  the  summit  by  a  long  succes- 
sion [seventeen]  of  zig-zags,  or  traverses,  gaining  slowly  and  gra- 
dually on  the  steep  and  rugged  elevation  on  the  south  side,  by 
which  General  Cope  was  supposed  to  be  advancing.  The  suc- 
cession of  so  many  steep  and  oblique  windings  on  the  side  of  the 
hill,  the  other  parts  of  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  impracti- 
cable, bears  the  appropriate  name  of  the  Devil's  Staircase.  The 
side  of  the  moimtain,  save  where  intersected  by  this  imcouth  line 
of  approach,  is  almost  inaccessible,  and  the  traverses  are  them- 
selves intersected  by  deep  mountain  ravines  and  torrents,  crossed 
by  bridges  which  might  be  in  a  very  short  time  broken  down, 
and,  being  flanked  with  rocks  and  thickets,  afford  innumerable 
points  of  safe  ambush  to  sharpshooters  or  enfilading  parties.  The 
Chevalier  hastened  to  ascend  the  northern  side,  and  possess  him- 
self of  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  has  all  the  eff'ect  of  a  natural 
fortress,  every  traverse  serving  for  a  trench.  He  displayed  exult- 
ing hope  and  spirits,  and  while  putting  on  a  new  pair  of  Highland 
brogues,  said  with  high  glee,  "  Before  I  throw  these  off",  I  shall 

doubts  as  to  the  security  of  his  own  district,  he  adds — "My  dear  Lord,  you 
know  that  you  engaged  to  me  in  honour  never  to  give  me  as  author  for  any  in- 
telligence or  information  that  I  give  you ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
keep  your  word :  for  if  you  do  not,  the  next  thing  you  must  do  is  to  cut  my 
throat ;  for  of  all  the  things  in  the  world,  I  hate  to  be  called  an  Informer. 
I  beg  you  may  excuse  the  errors  and  blunders  in  this  letter  ;  for  I  never  was 
In  a  worse  state  of  health  since  I  began  to  write  it."  The  President's  reply 
concludes,  "  As  to  what  you  have  the  goodness  to  communicate  to  me,  rely  on 
It,  it  is  dead  and  buried,  and  shall  never  rise  again,  unless  it  may  rise  at  a 
proper  time  to  do  you  service.  This  cursed  weather  has  keepod  me  from  the 
Kirk  :  and  fearing  it  might  play  you  also  a  trick,  I  despatched  the  doctor  this 
morning  to  see  how  you  did.  Send  (him  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  for  I  feel 
myself  pretty  much  out  of  order.  I  rely  on  hearing  from  you  daily.  Sunday, 
25th  August.— CuKodcn  Papert,  pp.  210-213. 
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fight  with  General  Cope."  He  expected  to  meet  the  English  geue- 
ivJ  about  one  o'clock. 

MacDonald  of  Lochgarry,  with  the  Secretary  Murray,  were 
ordered  to  ascend  the  hill  on  the  north  side,  aaid  reconnoitre  the 
position  of  the  supposed  enemy.  But  to  their  astonishment,  when 
they  reached  the  summit,  instead  of  seeing  the  precipitous  path 
filled  with  the  numerous  files  of  Cope's  army  in  the  act  of  ascent, 
they  looked  on  silence  and  solitude.  Not  a  man  appeared  on  the 
numerous  windings  of  the  road,  imtil  at  length  they  observed 
some  people  in  the  Highland  garb,  whom  they  at  first  took  for 
Lord  Loudon's  Highlanders,  who,  as  familiar  with  the  roads  and 
the  coimtry,  it  was  natural  to  think  might  form  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  English  army.  On  a  nearer  approach,  these  men 
were  discovered  to  be  deserters  from  Cope's  army,  who  brought 
the  intelligence  that  that  general  had  entirely  altered  his  hue  of 
march,  and,  avoiding  the  expected  contest,  was  in  full  march  to 
Inverness. 

The  truth  proved  to  be,  that  General  Cope,  when  he  approach- 
ed within  a  day's  march  of  the  Chevaher  and  his  Uttle  army,  saw 
objections  to  his  plan  of  seeking  out  the  Adventurer  and  fighting 
him,  which  had  not  occurred  to  him  while  there  was  a  greater 
distance  between  them.  It  could  have  required  no  great  powers 
of  anticipation  to  suppose,  that  the  Highlanders  would  rally  round 
their  Prince  in  considei-able  numbers,  impresaed  by  the  roman- 
tic character  of  his  expedition;  or  to  conjecture  that,  in  so  very 
rugged  a  country,  an  irregular  army  would  take  post  in  a  defile. 
But  General  Cope  had  not  imagined  such  a  rapid  assembling  of 
the  moimtaineers  as  had  taken  place,  or  a  pass  so  formidable  as 
the  Devil's  Staircase,  on  Corryarrack.  This  unlucky  general, 
whose  name  became  a  sort  of  laughing-stock  in  Scotland,  was  not 
by  any  means  a  poltroon,  as  had  been  supposed ;  but  he  was  one 
of  those  second-rate  men,  who  are  afraid  of  responsibility,  and 
form  their  plan  of  a  campaign  more  with  reference  to  the  vindica- 
tion of  their  own  character,  than  the  success  of  their  enterprise.* 
He  laid  his  embarrassments  before  a  council  of  war,  the  usual 
refuge  of  generals  who  find  themselves  unable  to  decide,  of  their 
own  judgment,  upon  arduous  points  of  diSiculty.  He  had  re- 
ceived exact  information  concerning  the  numbers  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  enemy  from  Captain  Sweetenham,  an  English  officer, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insurgents,  while  on  his  route  to 
take  the  command  of  three  companies  lying  at  Fort  WiUiam,  and, 
having  been  present  at  the  setting  up  of  the  standard,  described 
the  general  huzzas  and  clouds  of  bonnets  which  were  fiung  up  on 
the  occasion.    The  prisoner  had  been  treated  with  much  courtesy, 

"  Cope  was  one  of  those  ordinary  men  who  are  fitter  for  any  thing  than 
ttie  chief  command  in  war,  especially  when  opposed,  as  he  was,  to  a  new  and 
uncommon  enemy :  and  like  every  man  of  that  character,  extremely  solicitous 
that  nothing  might  be  laid  to  ms  charge,  he  resolved  to  propose  the  mos^ 
n^rous  measures."— Hjmk. 
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and  dismissed  to  carry  the  report  that  the  rebels  intended  to  give 
General  Cope  battle.  Sir  John  Cope  laid  the  intelligence  before 
the  council.  He  stated  the  unexpected  numbers  of  the  Highland 
insurgents,  the  strength  of  their  position,  the  disappointment 
which  he  had  met  with  in  not  being  joined,  as  he  expected,  by 
any  of  the  well-affected  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  he  asked 
the  advice  of  his  officers. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  inquire,  whether  the  march  into  the 
Highlands  was  at  all  a  prudent  measure,  unless  the  English  gene- 
ral had  possessed  such  a  predominant  force,  as  to  be  certain  of 
crushing  the  rebellion  at  once ;  or  whether  the  forming  a  camp 
at  Stirling,  and  preventing  the  Chevalier  from  crossing  the  Forth, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  troops  were  sent  by  sea  to  raise  the  north- 
ern clans  who  were  friendly  to  Government,  in  the  rear  of  the 
Adventurer's  little  army,  might  not  have  been  a  preferable 
scheme.  The  time  for  option  was  ended.  General  Cope  had  pro- 
posed, and  the  Government  had  sanctioned,  the  advance  into  the 
north,  and  the  plan  had  been  acted  upon.  Still  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  necessary  that  Cope  should  have  relinquished 
his  purpose  so  meanly  as  was  implied  in  the  march,  or  rather 
flight,  to  Inverness,  which  so  much  dispirited  his  troops,  and 
gave  such  enthusiastic  courage  to  the  insurgents.  Indeed,  no 
general  in  his  senses  would  have  attacked  the  defile  of  Corry- 
arrack ;  but  had  Cope  chosen  to  have  encamped  on  the  plaiii, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Dalwhinnie,  he  could  not  have 
been  forced  to  fight  but  on  his  own  terms,  with  the  full  advan- 
tage of  his  artillery  and  his  superior  discipline,  and  Charles  must 
have  either  given  battle  at  a  disadvantage,  or  suff'ered  extremely 
by  the  want  of  money  and  provisions.  Sir  John,  in  the  mean  time, 
might  have  drawn  his  supplies  from  Athole,  and  would  have  over- 
awed that  highly  disafi'ected  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  re- 
lieved from  his  presence  by  his  march  to  Inverness,  immediately 
joined  the  rebels.  The  superiority  of  the  Highland  army  in  num- 
bers was  but  trifling,  and  such  as  the  discipline  of  regular  troops 
had  always  been  esteemed  sufficient  to  compensate,  although  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  greatly  exaggerated  to  the  English 
general.  None  of  this  reasoning  seemed  to  influence  the  council 
of  war ;  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  troops  should  be 
drawn  off  to  Inverness,  instead  of  making  a  stand,  or  retiring 
to  Stirling,  although  the  option  involved  the  certain  risk  of  ex- 
posing the  Low  country  to  the  insurgents. 

Sir  John  Cope,  having  his  motions  thus  sanctioned  by  the 
opinion  of  the  council  of  war,  advanced  for  a  mile  or  two,  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th  of  August,  in  his  original  direction, 
till  he  reaclied  the  point  where  the  road  to  Inverness  leaves 
that  which  leads  to  Fort  Augustus,  when  the  march  was  sudden- 
ly altered,  and  the  route  to  Inverness  adopted. 

The  exultation  which  filled  the  Highlanders  on  learning  Cope's 
?9treat  was  of  a  most  exuberant  description ;  but  it  was  min- 
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gled  with  disappointment,  like  that  of  hunters  whose  prey  has 
escaped  them.  There  was  an  mianimous  call  to  follow  the  retreat- 
ing general  with  all  despatch,  and  compel  him  to  fight.  Cope 
had,  indeed,  some  hours  the  start ;  but,  in  a  council  of  chiefs,  it 
was  proposed  to  march  five  hundred  picked  men  across  the 
country,  to  throw  themselves  by  rapid  marches  between  Inver- 
ness and  the  English  general's  forces,  and  detain  the  regulars 
until  the  rest  of  the  army  came  up  in  their  rear.  The  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  an  imopposed  march  into  the  Lowlands  were, 
however,  superior  to  what  could  be  obtained  by  the  pursuit,  or 
even  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Cope,  and  the  latter  plan  was  given  up 
accordingly. 

An  attempt  was  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Highlanders,  to  sur- 
prise or  bum  the  barracks  of  Ruthven  ;  but  they  were  bravely  de- 
fended by  the  little  garrison,  and  the  attempt  proved  misuccess- 
ful.  They  therefore  directed  their  march  southward  upon  Gar- 
viemore. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  intrigues  of  Lord  Lovat  continued  to 
agitate  the  north,  while  the  Lord  President  Forbes  endeavoured, 
by  soliciting  Government  for  arms,  by  distributing  commissions 
for  independent  companies,  of  which  twenty  were  intrusted  to  his 
disposal,  and  by  supplying  money  from  his  private  purse,  to  ani- 
mate the  clans  who  remained  attached  to  Government,  and  to 
confirm  those  which  were  doubtful. 

The  old  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser,  apparently  secondiag  all 
his  measures,  was,  in  fact,  counteracting  them  as  far  as  he  could, 
»nd  endeavouring,  if  not  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  the  young 
A-dventurer,  at  least  to  preserve  the  parties  in  such  a  state  of 
tquality,  that  he  himself  might  have  a  chance  of  determining 
the  balance,  when  he  could  see  on  which  side  there  was  most  to 
be  gained.  He  feared,  however,  the  shrewd  sense,  steady  loyal- 
ty, and  upright  character  of  the  President,  and  regarded  him 
with  a  singular  mixture  of  internal  fear  and  hatred,  and  exter- 
nal affected  respect  and  observance.  A  Jesuitical  letter  to  Loch- 
iel,  in  which  Lovat  alleges  his  fear  of  the  President,  whom  he 
states  to  be  playing  at  cat  and  mouse  with  him,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  extraordinary  picture  of  this  extraordinary  person's  mind 
that  can  be  exhibited.^ 

The  line  of  conduct  to  be  adopted  by  MacPherson  of  Cluny, 
whose  numerous  and  hardy  clan  is  situated  chiefly  in  the  disti'ict 
of  Badenoch,  was  at  this  time  a  matter  of  great  importance.  This 
chief  was  a  man  of  a  bold  and  intrepid  disposition,  who  had  shown 
more  respect  for  the  laws  of  property,  and  more  attention  to 
prevent  depredations,  than  any  other  chief  in  the  Highlands, 
Lochiel  perhaps  excepted.  He  entered  into  extensive  contracts 
with  the  Ihike  of  Gordon,  and  many  of  the  principal  proprietors 
in  countries  exposed  to  the  Highland  caterans,  agreeing  for  a  mo- 

I  S«c  Note,  end  of  Chapter,  •>■  ISA. 
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derate  sum  of  yearly  black-mail,  to  secure  them  against  theft. 
This  species  of  engagement  was  often  undertaken  by  persons  like 
Rob  Roy,  who  prosecuted  the  trade  of  a  freebooter,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  stealing  at  least  as  many  cattle  as  he  was  the  means  of 
recovering.  But  Cluny  MacPherson  pursued  the  plain  and  hon- 
ourable system  expressed  in  the  letter  of  his  contract,  and  by 
actually  securing  and  bringing  to  justice  the  malefactors  who 
committed  the  depredations,  he  broke  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
numerous  gangs  of  robbers  in  the  shires  of  Inverness  and  Aber- 
deen. So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  when  a  clergyman  be- 
gan a  sermon  on  the  heinous  nature  of  the  crime  of  theft,  an  old 
Highlander  of  the  audience  replied,  that  he  might  forbear  treat- 
ing of  the  subject,  since  Cluny,  with  his  broadsword,  had  done  more 
to  check  it  than  all  the  ministers  in  the  Highlands  could  do  by 
their  sermons. 

This  gentleman  had  been  named  captain  of  an  independent 
company,  and  therefore  remained,  in  appearance,  a  friend  of  Go- 
s^ernment ;  but,  in  fact,  he  only  watched  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  the  allegiance  of  James  VIII.,  whom  he  accounted  hia 
lawful  sovereign.  In  compliance  \vith  his  father-in-law  Lovat's 
mysterious  politics,  Cluny  waited  on  Sir  John  Cope  on  the  27th 
of  August,  and  received  that  general's  orders  to  embody  his  clan. 
But  on  the  next  morning  the  chief  of  the  MacPhersons  was  made 
prisoner  in  his  own  house,  and  carried  off  to  the  rebel  camp. 
Whether  he  was  entertained  there  as  a  captive,  or  as  a  secret 
friend,  we  have  not  now  the  means  of  knowmg.  He  was  convey- 
ed along  with  the  Highland  army  to  Perth,  seemingly  by  con- 
straint. 

On  28th  August,  the  Prince  bivouacked  at  Dalwhinnie,  him- 
Belf  and  his  principal  oflBcers  lying  on  the  moor,  with  no  other 
shelter  than  their  plaids.  On  the  29th  he  reached  Dalnacar- 
doch,  being  thus  enabled  by  the  retreat  of  the  English  army  to 
possess  himself  of  the  passes  of  the  mountains  between  Badenoch 
and  Athole,  and  to  descend  upon  the  latter  country.  On  the 
30th,  Charles  arrived  at  Blair  in  Athole,  a  castle  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  whose  family,  with  his  Grace's  elder  brother, 
Lord  TuUibardine,  and  his  imcle.  Lord  Nairne,  were  well  dis- 
posed to  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  though  his  grace,  who  enjoyed 
the  title,  was  favourable  to  Government.  The  families  and  clans 
of  Stewarts  of  Athole,  Robertsons,  and  otiiers  of  less  importance, 
were  all  inclined  to  support  the  insurgents,  having  never  for- 
gotten the  fame  which  their  ancestors  had  obtained  in  a  like  cause 
during  the  wars  of  Montrose.  The  name  and  authority  of  the 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine  was  well  calculated  to  call  these  ready 
warriors  to  arms.  He  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  Duke  who  enjoyed  the  title,  and  had  been  forfeited  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1 7 1 5, — a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  most  of ' 
tlie  vassals  of  his  family. 

Tho  Prince  remained  two  days  at  Blair,  where  he  was  joined 
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by  Viscount  Strathallan  and  his  son ;  by  Mr.  Oiiphant  of  Gask 
and  his  son  ;  and  the  Honourable  Mr.  Murray,  brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Dunmore,  John  Roy  Stewart,  a  most  excellent  partisan 
officer,  also  joined  the  Prince  (to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  ser- 
vice) at  this  place.  He  arrived  from  the  continent,  and  brought 
several  letters  with  him  from  persons  of  distinction  abroad. 
They  contained  fair  and  flourishing  promises  of  good  wishes  and 
services  to  be  rendered,  none  of  which  civilities  ever  ripened 
into  effectual  assistance. 

On  the  3d  of  September,  in  the  evening,  the  Highland  army 
reached  Perth,  where  it  was  joined  by  two  persons  of  first-rate 
CDnsequence  ;  namely,  the  Duke  of  Perth,  with  two  hundred 
men,  whom  he  had  collected  while  in  hiding,  in  consequence  of 
the  warrant  which  was  out  for  the  pvu-pose  of  arresting  him,  and 
the  celebrated  Lord  George  Murray,  fifth  brother  of  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  already  mentioned.  Both  these  noblemen  were 
created  lieutenant-generals  in  the  Prince's  service. 

It  was  at  this  time,  and  upon  this  occasion,  that  a  sort  of  jea- 
lousy took  place  between  these  two  great  men,  which  had  a  sinis- 
ter effect  upon  the  future  affairs  of  Charles  Edward. 

We  have  already  given  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  as 
he  was  called,  a  gentleman  in  the  highest  degree  courtly,  pleas- 
ing, and  amiable,  particularly  calculated  to  be  agreeable  to  a  per- 
son educated  abroad,  like  the  Prince,  and  not  likely  to  run  the 
risk  of  displeasing  him  by  rough  admonition  and  blunt  contradic- 
tion. All  his  habits  and  opinions  had  been  formed  in  France, 
where  he  had  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  his  life.  He  even 
spoke  English  with  some  marks  of  a  foreigner,  which  he  con- 
cealed under  the  use  of  the  broad  Scottish  dialect.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  most  undoubted  courage,  but  had  no  peculiar  military 
talent.  1 

Lord  George  Murray  was  a  man  of  original  and  powerful  cha- 
racter. He  had  been  engaged  with  his  brother,  the  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine,  in  the  affair  of  1715,  was  also  present  at  the  battle 
of  Glenshiel,  in  1719,  and  had  served  for  some  time  in  the  Sar- 
dinian army,  then  no  bad  school  of  war.  He  had  at  a  later 
period  been  reconciled  to  the  reigning  family,  by  the  interest  of 
his  brother,  the  actual  Duke  of  Athole.  It  is  said,  he  had  even 
solicited  a  commission  in  the  EngUsh  army.  It  was,  however, 
refused;  and,  in  1745,  he  re-assumed  his  original  sentiments, 

'  James  Drummond  was  the  eldest  son  of  James,  Lord  Drummond,  ana 
grandson  of  James,  fourth  Earl  of  Perth,  who,  following  King  James  the  Second 
to  France,  was  by  him  created  Duke  of  Perth  ;  by  which  title  his  descendants 
were  commonly  styled  in  Scotland.  The  gentleman  referred  to  in  the  text  was 
educated  at  the  Scots  college  of  Douay,  afterwards  at  Paris,  where  he  became 
a  skilful  mathematician,  and  drew  with  the  accuracy  of  a  master.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  Scotland,  and  resided  upon  his  estate  there,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  young  Pretender  induced  him  to  quit  his  retirement  and  share  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Stewarts,  after  the  destruction  of  whose  hopes  at  CuUoden,  he 
escaped  to  the  coast,  embarked  for  France,  but  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
anxiety,  died  on  his  passage  in  his  33d  rear,  11th  May.  1746.— Look  ha  kt  Papers, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  444 ;  Wood's  Peerage,  vol.  li,  p.  3iv5 
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and  joined  Prince  Charles  Edward.  Lord  George  Murray  was 
in  many  respects  an  important  acquisition.  He  was  tall,  hardy, 
and  robust ;  and  had  that  intuitive  acquaintance  with  the  art 
of  war,  which  no  course  of  tactics  can  teach.  Being  little  in- 
structed by  early  military  education,  he  was  unfettered  by  its 
formal  rules  ;  and  perhaps  in  leading  an  army  of  Highlanders, 
themselves  undisciplined,  except  from  a  sort  of  tact  which  seemed 
natural  to  them,  he  knew  far  better  how  to  employ  and  trust  their 
native  energies  than  a  tactician  accustomed  to  regular  troops 
would  have  ventured  to  attempt.  He  was,  moreover,  undaunted 
ly  brave,  and  in  the  habit  of  fighting  sword-in-hand  in  the  front  of 
the  battle  ;  he  slept  little,  meditated  much,  and  was  the  only  per- 
son in  the  Highland  army  who  seemed  to  study  the  movements  of 
the  campaign.  The  chiefs  only  led  their  men  to  the  attack  in 
the  field,  and  the  French  and  Irish  officers  had  been  so  indiffer- 
ently selected,  that  their  military  knowledge  did  not  exceed  the 
skill  necessary  to  relieve  a  guard ;  and  only  one  or  two  had 
served  in  a  rank  above  that  of  captain.  Over  such  men  Lord 
George  Murray  had  great  superiority.  He  had,  however,  his 
failings,  and  they  were  chiefly  those  of  temper  and  manners.  He 
was  proud  of  his  superior  talents,  impatient  of  contradictioQ,  and 
haughty  and  blunt  in  expressing  his  opinions. 

It  happened  also  not  unfrequently,  that  the  Prince  himself  and 
his  tutor.  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  both  extremely  ignorant  of  the 
British  constitution  and  habits  of  thinking,  suffered  sentiments  ol 
arbitrary  power  to  escape  them,  as  impolitic  as  they  were  imgra- 
cious.  In  checking  and  repelling  such  opinions.  Lord  George 
Murray  did  a  most  valuable  service  to  his  master  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  performed  a  task  necessarily  unpleasing,  was 
often  rude  and  assuming,  and  with  the  best  intentions  he  gave 
offence,  which  was  not  the  less  sensibly  felt  by  the  Prince,  that 
his  situation  obliged  him  to  suppress  all  outward  indication  of  hia 
displeasure. 

From  this  peculiarity  of  Lord  George  Murray's  temper,  there 
was  early  formed  in  the  Prince's  council  a  party  who  set  up  the 
Duke  of  Perth  in  opposition  to  him;  although  the  gentle,  honour- 
able and  candid  temper  of  the  Duke  mitigated  the  animosity  of 
the  internal  faction.  John  Murray,  the  secretary,  who  having 
been  the  early  agent  of  Prince  Charles's  party,  possessed  a  great 
share  of  his  master's  confidence,  was  supposed  to  have  been^chiefly 
desirous  of  setting  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  in  opposition 
to  those  of  Lord  George  Murray,  as  he  considered  the  former  a 
person  over  whom  his  own  ambitious  and  active  disposition  might 
preserve  an  influence,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  gain  over  the 
haughty  and  confident  temper  of  the  latter  nobleman.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray is  supposed  chiefly  to  have  insisted  upon  Lord  George's  having 
taken  the  oaths  to  Government,  and  having  been  willing  to  serve 
the  House  of  Hanover.  By  these  insinuations  he  impressed  on 
^he  Prince  a  shade  of  suspicion  towards  the  general  who  was  the 
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most  capable  of  directing  the  movements  of  his  army,  which  was 
never  entirely  eradicated  trom  his  mind,  even  while  he  most  felt 
the  value  of  Lord  George  Murray's  services.  Charles's  high  idea 
of  the  devotion  due  to  his  rights  by  his  subjects,  rendered  him 
jealous  of  the  fidelity  of  a  follower,  who  had  not  at  all  times  been 
a  pure  royalist,  or  who  had  shown  any  inclination,  however  transi- 
tory, to  make  his  own  peace  by  a  compromise  with  the  reigning 
family.  The  disunion  arising  from  these  intrigues  had  an  exist- 
ence even  at  Perth,  in  the  very  commencement  of  their  enter- 
prise, and  continued  till  the  very  end  of  the  affair  to  vex  and 
perplex  the  councils  of  the  insurgents. 

On  his  arrival  at  Perth  also,  the  Chevalier  first  found  the 
want  of  money,  which  has  been  well  called  the  sinews  of  war 
When  he  entered  that  town,  he  showed  one  of  his  followers  th* 
his  purse  contained  only  a  single  guinea  of  the  four  hundrei 
pounds  which  he  had  brought  with  him  in  the  Doutelle.  But 
Dimdee,  Montrose,  and  all  the  Lowland  towns  north  of  the  Tay, 
as  far  as  Inverness,  were  now  at  his  command.  He  proceeded  to 
levy  the  cess  and  public  revenue  in  name  of  his  father ;  and  as 
such  of  his  adherents,  who  were  too  old  or  timid  to  join  the  stand- 
ard, sent  in  contributions  of  money  according  to  their  ability,  his 
military  chest  was  by  these  resources  tolerably  supplied.'  Parties 
were  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Dundee,  Aberbrothwict,  M^^ii'crose, 
and  other  to'W'ns.  They  proclaimed  King  James  VIII.,  but  com- 
mitted httle  violence  except  opening  the  prisons  ;*  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  even  in  my  own  time,  a  chieftain  of  high  rank  had 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  on  accoimt  of  his  ancestors  having 
set  at  liberty  a  prisoner  who  was  detained  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  debt. 

It  was  no  less  necessary  to  brigade  the  men  assembled  imder 
.his  adventurous  standard.  This  was*  however,  easily  done,  for 
the  Highlanders  were  familiar  with  a  species  of  manoeuvring 
exactly  suited  to  their  own  irregular  tactics.  They  marched  in  a 
column  of  three  abreast,  and  could  wheel  up  with  prompt  re- 
gularity, in  order  to  form  the  line,  or  rather  succession  of  clan 

'  "  In  the  march  from  Glenfinnan  to  Perth,  Charles  gare  the  chiefs  what 
money  they  thought  was  necessary  to  subsist  their  men.  During  their  abode  at 
Perth,  besides  the  public  money  which  they  leyied,  it  is  said  that  several  per- 
«)ns,  who  afterwards  joined  them  at  Edinburgh,  came  to  Perth  to  visit  Charles, 
and  furnish  him  with  some  money,  which  made  his  purse  hold  out  till  the  re- 
bel army  took  possession  of  Edinburgh :  and,  after  their  arnva!  there,  they 
had  regular  pay?" — Homk. 

•  "  Aft«r  our  arrival  at  Perth,"  gays  the  Journalist,  "the  army  was  reviewed, 
and  Clauranald,  with  150  men,  were  sent  to  second  Keppoch's  enterprise  at 
Dundee,  who,  by  WTong  Information,  had  been  told  by  some  gentlemen  from 
that  town  that  he  could  not  effectuat  any  thing  there  without  a  greater  force. 
We  sett  out  from  Perth  about  midnight  and  marched  so  quick  that  we  reached 
Dundee  by  daybreak.  Being  masters  of  the  town,  we  seized  two  vessells  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  which  we  sent  further  up  the  river  Tay  towards  Perth  ; 
we  likewise  took  up  some  public  money  here,  liberated  some  prisoners,  and 
proclaimed  the  P.  R— g— t.*— Lockhabt  PapeT$  vol.  ii^  p.  486.  The  two  ves- 
sels must  have  been  poorly  laden  if  they  ever  did  reach  Perth,  as  the  insurgents 
continued  only  half  armed,  till  after  the  battle  of  Prastou, 
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columns,  in  which  it  was  their  fashion  to  charge.  They  were  ac- 
customed also  to  carry  their  arms  with  habitual  ease,  and  handle 
them  with  ready  promptitude  ;  to  fire  with  a  precise  aim,  and  to 
charge  with  vigour,  trusting  to  their  national  weapons,  the  broad- 
sword and  target,  with  which  the  first  rank  of  every  clan,  being 
generally  gentlemen,  was  completely  armed.  They  were,  there- 
fore, as  well  prepared  for  the  day  of  battle  as  could  be  expected 
from  them  ;  and  as  there  was  no  time  to  instruct  them  in  more 
refined  manoeuvres.  Lord  George  Murray  judiciously  recommend- 
ed to  the  Prince  to  trust  to  those  which  seemed  naturally  their 
own.  Some  modelling  and  discipline  was,  however,  resorted  to, 
so  far  as  the  short  interval  would  permit. 

The  time  which  Charles  Edward  could  allot  to  supply  his 
finances,  arrange  the  campaign,  and  discipline  his  army,  was  only 
from  the  4th  to  the  11th  of  September  ;  for  he  had  already  adopt- 
ed the  daring  resolution  to  give  eclat  to  his  arms,  by  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Scottish  capital,  and  was  eager  to  advance  upon  it 
ere  Sir  John  Cope  could  with  his  forces  return  from  the  north  for 
its  defence. 


Letter  from  Lord  Lovat  to  the  Laird  of  Lochibl. 

[This  letter  is  expressed  with  so  much  display  of  character,  as  might  excite 
a  suspicion  that  it  is  an  imitation  of  what  Lovat  might  be  supposed  to  think  on 
the  occasion,  rather  than  a  genuine  document.  I  have  seen  the  original,  how- 
ever, and  compared  it  with  Lovat's  undoubted  handwriting,  and  it  bears  no 
other  difference  than  an  appearance  of  compression  and  tremulousness  natural 
at  his  advanced  a^e.J 

•For 

"Thb  Laird  of  Lochibl. 
"  These, 

Sept.,  1745. 
"  Dear  Lochiel, 
"  I  FEAR  you  have  been  our  rash  in  going  out  ere  afiairs  were  ripe.  You 
are  in  a  dangerous  state.  The  Elector's  General  Cope  is  in  your  rear  hanging 
at  yr  tail  wh  3000  men,— such  as  have  not  been  seen  heir  since  Dundee's  affair, 
— and  we  have  no  force  to  meet  him.  If  the  Macphersons  wd  take  the  field,  I 
wd  bring  out  my  lads  to  help  the  work,  and  'twixt  the  twa  we  might  cause  Coi>e 
keep  his  Xmas  tieir  ;  bot  only  Cluny  is  earnest  in  the  cause,  and  my  Lord  Ad- 
vocat  plays  at  cat-and-mouse  wh  me ;  but  times  may  change,  and  I  may  bring 
nim  to  the  Saint  Johnstoun's  tippet.  Meantime  look  to  yrselves,  for  we  may 
expect  many  a  sour  face  and  sharp  weapon  in  the  south.  I'll  aid  you  what  I 
can,  but  my  prayers  are  all  I  can  give  at  present.  My  service  to  the  Prince, 
but  I  wish'  he  had  not  come  heir  soe  emptv-handed ;  siller  wd  go  far  in  the 
Highlands.  I  send  yt  be  Ewan  Kfraser,  wm  1  have  charged  to  give  it  to  y^el^ 
for,  were  Duncan  to  find  it,  it  wd  be  my  head  to  an  onion. 
"  Farewell, 

"  Vr  faithfuU  Mend, 

"ljrivtT."—H. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

Preparations  for  Defending  Edinburgh  against  Prince  Charles, 
who  marches  from  Perth — Confusion  occasioned  by  his  Approach 
to  Edinburgh — Pusillanimity  of  the  Volunteers — Flight  of  two 
Regiments  of  DragooJis  by  which  the  City  was  Covered — Conster- 
nation of  the  Citizens — Negotiations  between  the  Magistrates  and 
the  Prince — The  City  Captured  by  a  Party  under  Lochiel — 
Prince  Charles  takes  possession  of  the  Palace  of  Holyrood — 
Appearance  of  his  Arihy — he  is  Joined  by  the  Jacobites  of  the 
Lothians. 

[1745.] 

Edinbukgh  had  long  been  a  peaceful  capital ;  little  accustom- 
ed to  the  din  of  arms,  and  considerably  divided  by  factions,  as 
was  the  case  of  other  towns  in  Scotland.  The  rumours  from  the 
Highlands  had  sounded  like  distant  thunder  during  a  serene 
day,  for  no  one  seemed  disposed  to  give  credit  to  the  danger  as 
seriously  approaching.  The  unexpected  intelligence,  that  General 
Cope  had  marched  to  Inverness,  and  left  the  metropolis  in  a  great 
measure  to  its  own  resources,  excited  a  very  dififerent  and  more 
deep  sensation,  which  actuated  the  inhabitants  variously,  accord- 
ing to  their  political  sentiments.  The  Jacobites,  who  were  in 
considerable  numbers,  hid  their  swelling  hopes  under  the  cover 
of  ridicule  and  irony,  with  which  they  laboured  to  interrupt  every 
plan  which  was  adopted  for  the  defence  of  the  town.  The  truth 
was,  that  in  a  military  point  of  view  there  was  no  town,  not  ab- 
solutely defenceless,  which  was  worse  protected  than  Edinburgh. 
The  spacious  squares  and  streets  of  the  New  Town  had  then, 
and  for  a  long  time  after,  no  existence,  the  city  being  strictly 
limited  to  its  original  boundaries,  established  as  early  as  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century.  It  had  defences,  but  they  were 
of  a  singularly  antique  and  insufficient  character.  A  high  and 
solid  wall  enclosed  the  city  from  the  West  Port  to  the  Potterrow 
Port.  It  was  embattled,  but  the  parapet  was  too  narrow  for 
mounting  cannon,  and,  except  upon  one  or  two  points,  the  wall 
neither  exhibited  redoubt,  turret,  or  re-entering  angle,  from 
which  the  curtain  or  defensive  line  might  be  flanked  or  defend- 
ed. It  was  merely  an  ordinary  park-wall,  of  uncommon  height 
and  strength,  of  which  you  may  satisfy  yourself  by  looking  at 
such  of  its  ruins  as  still  remain.  The  wall  ran  eastward  to  what 
is  called  the  South  Back  of  the  Canongate,  and  then,  turning 
northward,  ascended  the  ridge  on  which  the  town  is  built,  form- 
ing the  one  side  of  a  suburb  called  Saint  Mary's  Wynd,  where  it 
was  covered  by  houses  built  upon  it  from  time  to  time,  besides 
being  within  a  few  feet  of  the  other  side  of  the  wynd,  which 
is  narrow,  and  immediately  in  its  front.  In  this  imperfect  state 
the  defence  reached  the  Netherbow  Port,  which  divided  the  city 
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from  the  Cauungate.  From  this  point  the  wall  ran  down  Leith 
Wj-nd,  and  terminated  at  the  hospital  called  Paul's  Work,  con- 
necting itself  on  that  point  with  the  North,  or  Nor'  Loch,  so  call- 
ed because  it  was  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  and  its  sole 
defence  on  that  quarter. 

The  nature  of  the  defensive  protections  must,  from  this  sketch, 
be  judged  extremely  imperfect ;  and  the  quality  of  the  troops 
by  which  resistance  must  have  been  made  good,  if  it  should  be 
seriously  thought  upon,  was  scarce  better  suited  to  the  task.  The 
town's  people,  indeed,  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms,  were  em- 
bodied under  the  name  of  Trained  Bands,  and  had  firelocks  be- 
longing to  them,  which  were  kept  in  the  town's  magazines.  They 
amounted  nominally  to  sixteen  companies,  of  various  strength, 
running  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  men  each.  This  would 
have  been  a  formidable  force,  had  their  discipline  and  good-will 
corresponded  to  their  numbers.  But,  for  many  years,  the  oflBcers 
of  the  Trained  Bands  had  practised  no  other  martial  discipUne, 
than  was  implied  in  a  particular  mode  of  flovirishing  their  wine- 
glasses on  festive  occasions ;  and  it  was  well  vmderstood  that,  if 
these  militia  were  called  on,  a  number  of  them  were  likely  enough 
to  declare  for  Prince  Charles,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  would 
be  unwilling  to  put  their  persons  and  property  in  danger,  for  either 
the  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  cause.*  The  only  part  of  the 
civic  defenders  of  Edinburgh  who  could  at  all  be  trusted,  was  the 
small  body  of  foot  called  the  City-guard,  whom,  we  have  already 
seen,  make  some  figure  in  the  affair  of  Porteous.  The  two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons,  which  General  Cope  had  left  behind  him  for 
the  protection  of  the  Lowlands,  were  the  only  regular  troops. 

Yet,  though  thus  poorly  provided  for  defence,  there  was  a  na- 
tural reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who 
were  in  general  friendly  to  Government,  to  yield  uj)  their  ancient 
metropolis  to  a  few  hundred  wild  insurgents  from  the  Highlands, 
without  even  an  effort  at  defence.  So  early  as  the  27th  of  August, 
when  it  was  known  in  the  capital  that  the  regular  troops  liad 
marched  to  Inverness,  and  that  the  Highlanders  were  directing 

•  "  The  Trained  Bands  of  Edinburgh  appear  to  have  been  first  efitablished 
A.D.  1626.  At  that  time,  the  Town  Council,  upon  a  namitive  of  the  foreign 
wars  then  subsisting,  and  other  circumstances,  which  howoror  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  their  real  motives,  resolved  that  the  citizens  should  be  mustered 
and  divided  into  eight  companies  of  200  men  each.  In  the  year  1645,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  citizens  sbould^be  mustered  in  sixteen  companies,  and  to  that 
effect  the  city  was  divided  into  as  many  departments.  [See  Haitlaxd,  folio, 
285,  286.1  These  are  still  the  boundaries  according  to  which  the  present  com- 
panies of  trained  bands  are  mustered.  Each  of  the  sixteen  companies  consists 
of  100  men.  The  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh  is  their  Colonel ;  but  iheir  Com- 
manding Officer  In  Ordinary  Is  known  by  the  title  of  Cupiain  Commandanu 
Under  him  there  are  a  Lieutenant-colonel  and  Major,  and  iu  cacli  company  a 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Ensign.  In  the  late  rebellion,  the  armsprovided  for 
the  trained  bands,  and  kept  in  the  city  armoury,  were  carried  off.  They  have 
never  been  restored  nor  replaced.  The  trained  bands  are  no-.v  neither  posses- 
sed of  arms,  nor  instructed  in  military  discipline  ;  nor  do  they  serve  any  pur- 
pose, but  to  display  a  parade  upon  public  processions  of  the  citizens  (17S8.)"— 
AbuvT,  p.  601. 
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their  march  on  the  Lowlands,  a  meeting  of  the  friends  of  Govern- 
ment was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  that  the  city  should  be 
put  in  a  state  of  defence,  its  fortifications  repaired  or  improved, 
as  well  as  time  would  permit,  and  a  regiment  of  a  thousand  men 
raised  by  general  subscription  among  the  inhabitants.  This  spirit 
of  resistance  waS  considerably  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Captain 
Rogers,  aid-de-camp  to  General  Cope,  who  came  from  Inverness 
by  sea,  with  directions  that  a  number  of  transports,  lying  then  at 
Leith,  should  be  despatched,  without  loss  of  time,  for  Aberdeen. 
He  announced  that  General  Cope  was  to  march  jis  troops  from 
Inverness' to  Aberdeen,  and  embark  them  at  the  latter  seaport, 
by  the  means  which  he  was  now  p-ovlding  for  that  purpose.  The 
General,  he  stated,  would  with  his  army  thus  return  to  Lothian 
by  sea,  in  time,  as  he  hoped,  for  the  safety  of  the  city. 

These  tidings  highly  excited  the  zeal  of  those  who  had  thus 
voted  for  defending  the  capital.  As  the  regiment  which  had  been 
voted  could  not  be  levied  without  the  express  warrant  ot  Govern- 
ment, several  citizens,  to  the  number  of  an  hundred,  petitioned  to 
be  permitted  to  enrol  themselves  as  volunteers  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.^  Their  numbers  soon  increased.  At  length,  on  the  11  th 
September,  six  companies  were  appointed,  and  olEcers  named  to 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  fortifications  were  added  to  the  walls, 
under  the  scientific  direction  of  the  celebrated  M'Laurin,  profes- 
sor of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  vo- 
lunteers were  taught  with  all  possible  speed  the  most  necessary 
parts  of  military  discipline ;  cannon  were  also  mounted  on  the 
walls,  chiefly  obtained  from  the  shipping  at  Leith.  The  whole 
city  rung  with  the  din  of  preparation  ;  and  much  seemed  to  de- 
pend on  the  event  of  a  struggle  for  time.  The  party  which  was 
uppermost  for  the  moment,  expressed  their  eager  wishes  and 
hopes  for  General  Cope's  arrival  from  Aberdeen ;  while  those 
who  hoped  soon  to  change  positions  with  them,  whispered  to  each 
other  in  secret  their  hopes  that  the  English  general  would  be  an- 
ticipated by  the  arrival  of  the  Highland  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Edward,  having  stopped  at  Perth 
only  long  enough  to  collect  some  money,  refresh  and  regulate 
his  army,  and  receive  a  few  supplies  of  men,  proceeded  on  his 
venturous  march  on  the  11th  September.  His  manifestoes,  in 
his  father's  name  and  his  own,  had  already  announced  his  pur- 

1  "  Accounts  of  the  rebels  having  entered  Athol  came  to  Edinburgh  on  the 
31st  of  August,  in  the  evening.  At  six  the  drums  beat  to  arms,  and  Hamilton's 
dragoons  encamped  that  night  in  St.  Ann's  Yards.  The  Town  Council  liltewise 
met,  and  ordered  the  keys  of  the  gates  to  be  lodged  every  night  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  guard,  sentries  to  be  placed  at  each,  and  a  second  augmentation  of 
the  city  guard  to  be  made.  Next  night,  and  every  night  since,  a  «ompany  of 
the  trained  bands  mounted  guard :  arms  were  sent  from  the  city  magazine  at 
Leith  to  arm  the  inhabitants.  The  city  walls  were  ordered  to  be  repaired,  can- 
non to  be  placed  on  them,  and  a  ditch  to  be  thrown  up  from  the  north  side  of 
the  castle  to  the  North  Loch.  To  hasten  these  fortifications,  the  workmen 
were  busied  even  on  Sunday  ;  a  thing,  thank  God,  \erj  uncommon  in  this 
<tuntry." — Scott  Magaane,  Aug.  1745. 
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pose  of  remedying  all  the  grievances  of  which  the  nation  ccnld 
complain.  Among  these  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  pro- 
posed as  a  principal  object  of  reformation.  It  certainly  continued 
to  be  felt  as  a  grievance  by  many  of  the  country  gentlemen  in 
Scotland,  whose  importance  it  had  greatly  diminished ;  but  the 
commercial  part  of  the  nation  had  begun  to  be  sensible  of  its  ad- 
vantages, and  were  not  greatly  captivated  by  the  proposed  disso- 
lution of  the  national  treaty,  which  had  so  much  enlarged  their 
.  sourcee  of  foreign  traffic.  Another  proclamation  was  issued,  in 
answer  to  one  which  had  set  the  price  of  £30,000  upon  the  Ad- 
venturer's head.  He  should  reply  to  this,  he  said,  by  a  similar 
announcement,  but  in  confidence  that  no  adherent  of  his  would 
ever  think  of  doing  any  thing  to  merit  such  a  reward.  Accord- 
mgly,  he  pubUshed  a  reward  for  the  Elector  of  Hanover's  person. 
Charles's  original  idea  was  to  limit  the  sum  offered  to  £30,  but  it 
was  ultimately  extended  to  the  same  amoimt  which  had  been 
placed  upon  his  own. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  Chevalier  reached  Dunblane 
with  the  vanguard  of  his  army,  or  rather  detachments  of  the  best 
men  of  every  clan.^  It  was  found  very  difficult  to  remove  the 
others  from  the  good  quarters  and  provisions  of  Perth,  which 
were  superior  to  what  they  had  to  expect  on  a  march.  The  fords 
of  Frew,  situated  on  the  Forth  about  eight  miles  above  Stirling, 
which  the  Earl  of  Mar,  with  a  much  more  numerous  army  of 
Highlanders,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  cross,  formed  no  obstacle 
to  the  advance  of  their  present  more  adventurous  leader.*  The 
great  drought,  which  prevaUed  that  year,  and  which  in  Scotland 
is  generally  most  severe  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  made  it 
easy  to  cross  the  river.  Gardiner's  regiment  of  di-agoons,  which 
ad  been  left  at  Stirling,  offered  no  opposition  to  the  enemy,  but 
letreated  to  Linlithgow,  to  interpose  betwixt  the  Highlanders  and 


1  "  The  house  in  which  the  Prince  lodged  at  Dunblane  was  that  of  Alexander 
U'Gregor,  Esq.  of  Balhaldies  ;  to  wliom,  by  Charles's  father,  letters  patent  had 
oeen  issued,  on  the  14th  of  March  1740,  creating  him  a  knight  and  baronet  of 
Scotland.  The  room  in  which  Prince  Charles  held  his  levees  in  Dunblane  is 
still  shown,  and  the  bed  he  slept  In  preserved  by  the  family  of  Balhaldies."— 
£dilor't  Sou,  NiMMo's  Stirlingtkiri,  pp.  645,  546. 

»  "  The  following  anecdote  is  given,  on  the  authority  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Murray, 
minister  of  the  parish  in  which  the  fords  of  Frew  are  situated,  '  When  the 
Prince  had  reached  Doune,  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  family  of 
Newton.  The  young  ladies,  sisters  of  the  late  classic  Colonel  Edmondstone, 
performed  the  office  of  servants,  as  we  say  in  Scotland,  '  nr  heart  and  guid- 
trill.'  Their  relatives,  Edmondstones  of  Cambuswallace,  were  present  ou  this 
interesting  occasion  ;  and  when  Charles,  about  to  depart,  had  graciously  held 
out  his  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  (ladies  respectfully  kissed  it.  Miss  Kobina 
£dmondst«ne  of  Cambuswallace,  anxious,  as  it  would  seem,  to  have  a  more 
special  mark  of  what  she  accounted  royal  favour  solicited  that  she  might 
have  the  honour  to  '  pree  An  Roj/al  ITigkntii't  moo.  Deeming  it  a  reasonable 
request,  the  gallant  Adventurer  took  her  kindly  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her 
from  ear  to  ear,  to  the  envy,  no  doubt,  and  mortification  of  those  coyer  friends 
who  had  contented  themselves  with  a  more  moderate  share  of  princely  grace." 
•-Hiuuo,  p.  564. 
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Ediuburgh, —  a  retrograde  movement,  which  had  a  visible  effect  on 
the  spirits  of  the  soldiers.^ 

lu  the  mean  time,  the  confusion  in  the  capital  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  near  approach  of  the  insurgent  army.  The 
volunteers  had  at  no  time  amounted  to  more  than  about  four 
hundred  men,  a- small  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  city 
pufficiently  indicating  that  the  far  greater  majority  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  lukewarm,  and  probably  a  great  many  positively 
disaffected  to  the  cause  of  Government.  Of  those  also  who  had 
taken  arms,  many  had  done  so  mtrely  to  show  a  zeal  for  the 
cause,  which  they  never  expected  would  be  brought  to  a  serious 
test ;  others  had  wives  and  families,  houses  and  occupations, 
whicly  they  were,  when  it  came  to  the  push,  loth  to  put  in  hazard 
for  any  political  consideration.  The  citizens  also  entertained  a 
high  idea  of  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Highlanders,  and  x 
dreadful  pvesentiment  of  the  outrages  which  a  people  so  wild 
were  likely  to  commit,  if  they  should  succeed,  which  appeared 
likely,  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  town.  StiU,  however,  there 
were  many  young  students,  and  others  at  that  period  of  life 
when  honoiir  is  more  esteemed  than  life,  who  were  willing,  and 
even  eager,  to  prosecute  their  intentions  of  resistance  and  defence. 

The  corps  of  volunteers,  being  summoned  together,  were  in- 
formed that  Gardiner's  dragoons,  having  continued  to  retreat 
before  the  enemy,  were  now  at  Corstorphine,  a  village  within 
three  miles  of  the  city ;  and  that  the  van  of  the  rebels  had 
reached  KLrklistoa,  a  little  town  about  seven  or  eight  miles 
farther  to  the  west.'  In  these  critical  circumstances.  General 
Guest,  lieutenant-governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  submitted 
to  the  corps  of  volunteers,  that  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked 
within  a  town,  which  their  numbers  were  inadequate  to  defend, 
they  should  second  an  oiFeneive  movement  which  he  designed  to 

■  Charles  marched  from  Dunblane  to  Doune  on  the  12th  September.  He 
croesed  the  Forth  on  the  13th,  and  rested  that  night  at  Leckie  house,  in 
Stlriingshire.  Next  morning  the  army  moved  eastward  on  their  march  toward 
Edinburgh.  As  they  passed  within  a  mile  of  the  castle  of  Stirling,  one  or  two 
cannon  shot  were  fired  at  the  standard,  or,  as  it  is  said,  at  Charles,  conspicuous 
by  the  crowd  that  attended  him,  but  none  of  the  shot  took  effect.  He  stopped 
that  day  at  Bannockburn  house  (afterwards  his  headquarters  in  January,  174(>,) 
whither  he  and  his  nobles  had  been  invited  by  Sir  Hugh  Paterson.  On  the 
night  of  the  15th,  Charles  slept  at  Callander  house,  and  left  Stirlingshire  on  the 
16th  by  Linlithgow  bridge.— NifMO,  p.  546;  Home,  vol.  iii.,  p.  45. 

*  "On  Sunday,  the  15th,*  says  Home,  "a  detachment  of  1000  Highlanders 
marched  from  Falkirk  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  under  the  command 
of  Lord  George  Murray,  with  a  design  to  surprise  Colonel  Gardiner's  regiment 
of  dragoons  at  Linlithgow,  which  is  but  eight  miles  'east)  from  Falkirk.  The 
Highlanders  reached  Linlithgow  before  break  of  day,  but  the  dragoons  wers 
gone,  having  decamped  the  evening  before.  Lord  George  Murray,  with  his  de- 
tachment, halted  at  Linlithgow  till  Charles  with  the  rest  of  his  men  came  up. 
Then  the  whole  army  took  the  road  to  Edinburgh,  which  is  only  sixteen  miles 
from  Linlithgow.  A  messenger  was  despatched  to  Edinburgh  to  give  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  rebels,  who,  concluding  that  the  Highlanders  were 
at  his  heels  reported  that  the  van  of  the  rebels  had  got  as  far  as  Kirkliston, 
a  village  eight  miles  from  Edinburgh."— /*'ortj,  vol.  iii.,  p.  4«. 
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make  in  front  of  the  city,  iu  order  to  protect  it,  by  an  instant 
battle.  For  this  purpose  he  proposed  that  the  second  regiment 
of  dragoons,  called  Hamilton's,  should  march  from  Leith,  where 
they  were  encamped,  and  form  a  junction  with  Gardiner's  at 
Corstorphine ;  and  that  they  should  be  supported  by  the  volun- 
teer corps  of  four  hundred  men.  The  Provost  having  agreed  to 
this  proposal,  offered,  after  some  hesitation,  that  ninety  of  the 
City-guard,  whom  he  reckoned  the  best  troops  at  his  disposal, 
should  march  out  with  the  armed  citizens.  Mr.  Drummond,  an 
active  officer  of  the  volunteers,  and  who  displayed  more  than 
usual  zeal,  harangued  the  armed  association.  The  most  spirited 
shouted  with  sincere  applause,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  fol- 
lowed their  example.  Out  of  the  whole  volunteers,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  imderstood  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
execution  of  the  proposed  movement  in  advance  of  the  city.  The 
soimd  of  the  fire-bell  was  appointed  as  the  signal  for  the  volun- 
teers to  muster  in  the  Lawnmarket.  In  the  mean  time,  orders 
were  sent  to  Hamilton's  dragoons  to  march  through  the  city  on 
their  way  to  Corstorphine.  The  parade  and  display  of  these  dis- 
ciplined troops  would,  it  was  thought,  add  spirit  to  the  raw  soldiei"s. 
The  following  day  was  Sunday  the  15th  of  September.  The 
fire-bell,  an  ominous  and  ill-chosen  signal,  tolled  for  assembling 
the  volunteers,  and  so  alarming  a  sound,  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  dispersed  those  assembled  for  worship,  and  brought  out 
a  large  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  street.  The  dragoon  re- 
giment appeared,  equipped  for  battle.  They  huzza'd  and  clashed 
their  swords  at  sight  of  the  volunteers,  their  companions  in  peril, 
of  which  neither  party  were  destined  that  day  to  see  much.  But 
other  sounds  expelled  these  warlike  greetings  from  the  eai-s  of 
the  civic  soldiers.  The  relatives  of  the  volunteers  crowded 
around  them,  weeping,  protesting,  and  conjuring  them  not  to  ex- 
pose lives  so  invaluable  to  their  families  to  the  broadswords  of 
the  savage  Highlanders.^  There  is  nothing  of  which  men,  iu 
general,  are  more  easily  persuaded,  than  of  the  extreme  value  of 
their  own  lives  ;  nor  are  they  apt  to  estimate  them  more  lightly, 
when  they  see  they  are  highly  prized  by  others.  A  sudden 
change  of  opinion  took  place  among  the  body.  In  some  com- 
panies, the  men  said  that  their  officers  would  not  lead  them  on  ; 
in  others,  the  officers  said  that  the  privates  would  not  follow  them. 
An  attempt  to  march  the  corps  towards  the  West  Port,  which 
was  their  destined  route  for  the  field  of  battle,  failed.  The  re- 
giment moved,  indeed,  but  the  files  grew  gradually  thinner  and 
thinner  as  they  marched  down  the  Bow*  and  through  the  Grass- 

'  "  Many  of  the  Edinburgh  corps  were  moreover  Oneytrt  nnd  Montyer;  aa 
Falstaff  Bays,  men  whose  words  upon  'Change  would  go  much  faither  than  their 
blows  in  battle.  Most  had  shops  to  be  plundered,  houses  to  be  burned,  children 
to  be  brained  with  Locbaber  axes,  and  wives,  daughters,  and  favourite  hand- 
maidens to  be  treated  according  to  tbe  rules  of  war." — Siii  Walteh  Soon, 
troie  Workt,  vol.  xix.,  p.  291. 

t  "  The  descent  of  the  Boa  presented  localities  and  facilities  equally  conve- 
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market,  and  not  above  forty-five  reached  the  West  Port^  A 
hundred  more  were  collected  with  some  difficulty,  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  under  a  tacit  condit.•^n,  that  the  march  to  Corstor- 
phine  should  be  abandoned ;  for  out  of  the  city  not  one  of  them 
issued.'  The  volunteers  were  led  back  to  their  alarfn  post,  and 
dismissed  for  the  evening,  when  a  few  of  the  most  zealous  left  the 
town,  the  defence  of  which  began  no  longer  to  be  expected,  and 
sought  other  fields  in  which  to  exercise  their  valour. 

In  the  mean  time,  their  less  warlike  comrades  were  doomed  to 
hear  of  the. near  approach  of  tlie  Highland  clans.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  Monday,  a  person  named  Alves,  who  pretended  to  have 
approached  the  rebel  army  by  accident,  but  who  was,  perhaps,  in 
reality,  a  favourer  of  their  cause,  brought  word  that  he  had  seen 
the  Duke  of  Perth,  to  whom  he  was  personally  known,  and  had 
received  a  message  to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  informing  them, 
that  if  they  opened  their  gates,  the  town  should  be  favourably 
treated,  but  if  they  attempted  resistance,  they  might  lay  their 
account  with  miUtary  execution ;  "  and  he  concluded,"  said  Alves, 
"  by  addressing  a  young  man  by  the  title  of  Royal  Highness,  and 
desiring  to  know  if  such  was  not  his  pleasure."  This  message, 
which  was  publicly  deUvered,  struck  additional  terror  into  the  in- 
habitants, who  petitioned  the  provost  to  call  a  general  meeting 
of  the  citizens,  the  only  purpose  of  which  must  have  increased  the 
confusion  in  their  councils.  Provost  Stewart  refused  to  convoke 
such  a  meeting.  The  town  was  still  covered  by  two  regiments 
of  dragoons.  Colonel  Grardiner,  celebrated  for  his  private  worth, 
his  bravery,  and  his  devotional  character,  was  now  in  command 
of  Hamilton's  regiment,  as  well  as  his  own,  when  he  was  suddenly 
superseded  by  General  Fowkes,  who  had  been  sent  from  London 
by  sea,  and  arrived  on  the  night  of  the  15th  of  September. 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  new  general  drew  up  the  dragoons 
over  the  north  end  of  the  Colt  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith,  about  two  miles  from  Corstorphine,  from  which  last 

nient  for  desertion ;  and  the  pamphleteer,  whom  we  have  already  quoted, 
assuies  us  that  a  friend  of  his  who  had  made  a  poetical  description  of  the 
march  of  the  volunteers  from  the  Lawnmarket  to  the  West  Port,  when  they 
went  out,  or,  more  properly,  seemed  to  be  about  to  go  out,  to  meet  the  ruthless 
rebels,  had  invented  a  very  magnificent  simile  to  illustrate  his  subject.  He 
compared  it  to  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  which  rolling  pompously  its  waves 
through  fertile  fields,  instead  of  augmenting  in  its  course,  is  continually 
drawn  off  by  a  thousand  Icanals,  and  at  last  becomes  a  small  ri^'ulet,  which 
loses  itselfj  in  the  sands  before  it  reaches  the  ocean." — Sib  Walt£k  Scott, 
Prtie  Workt,  vol.  xix.,  p.  291. 

1  "  We  remember  an  instance  of  a  stout  Whig  and  a  very  worthy  man,  a 
writing-master  by  occupation,  who  had  ensconced  his  bosom  beneath  a  pn- 
f  essional  cuirass,  consisting  of  two  quires  of  long  foolscap  writing  paper  •  and 
doubtful  that  even  this  defence  might  be  unable  to  protect  his  valiant  Leart 
from  the  claymores,  amongst  which  its  impulses  might  carry  him,'had  written 

on  the  outside,  in  his  best  flourish,  '  This  is  the  body  of  J M •  pray 

give  it  Christian  burial.'  Even  this  hero,  prepared  as  one  practised  how  to 
die,  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  accompanv  the  devoted  battalion  farther 
than  the  door  of  his  own  house,  which  stood  conveniently  open  about  tha 
head  of  tkt  C<iwnmar*««."— Scott,  Ibid.,  voL  xix.,  p.  293. 
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village  the  Highlanders  were  now  advancing.  On  their  van  com- 
ing in  sight  of  the  regulars,  a  few  of  the  mounted  gentlemen  who 
had  joined  the  insurgents  were  despatched  to  reconnoitre.  As 
this  party  rode  up,  and  fired  their  pistols  at  the  dragoons,  after 
the  usual  manner  of  skirmishers,  a  humiliating  spectacle  ensued. 
The  soldiers,  without  returning  a  shot,  fell  into  such  disorder,  that 
their  oificers  were  compelled  to  move  them  from  the  ground,  with 
the  purpose  of  restoring  their  ranks.  But  no  sooner  did  the  two 
egiments  find  themselves  in  retreat,  than  it  became  impossible 
to  halt  or  form  them.  Their  panic  increased  their  speed  from  a 
trot  to  a  gallop,  and  the  farther  they  got  even  from  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  the  more  excessive  seemed  to  be  their  terror. 
Galloping  in  the  greatest  confusion  round  the  base  of  the  Castle, 
by  what  were  called  the  Lang  Dykes,  they  pursued  their  dis- 
orderly course  along  the  fields  where  the  New  Town  is  now  built, 
in  full  view  of  the  city  and  its  inhabitants,  wliose  fears  were  rea- 
.souably  enough  raised  to  extremity,  at  seeing  the  shameful  flight 
of  the  regular  soldiers,  whose  business  it  was  to  fight — a  poor 
example  to  those  who  were  onlj'  to  take  up  the  deadly  trade  as 
amateurs.  Even  at  Leith,  to  which,  as  they  had  last  encamped 
there,  they  returned  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  those  recreant  horse- 
men could  only  be  halted  for  a  few  minutes.  Ere  their  minds  had 
recovered  from  their  perturbation,  some  one  raised  a  cry  that  the 
Highlanders  were  at  hand ;  and  the  retreat  was  renewed.  They 
halted  a  second  time  near  Prestonpans,  but  receiving  a  third 
alarm  from  one  of  their  own  men  falling  into  a  waste  coal-pit,  the 
race  was  again  resumed  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the 
dragoons  only  stopped  at  Dunbar,  North  Berwick,  and  other 
towns  on  the  coast ;  none  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  able  to  render 
a  reason  why  they  fled,  or  to  tell  by  whom  they  were  pursued.' 

In  Edinburgh  the  citizens  were  driven  to  a  kind  of  desperation 
of  terror.  Crowds  gathered  on  the  streets  and  surrounded  the 
Provost,  entreating  him  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  defending  the 
town,  which  would  have  been  indeed  an  impossibility  after  the 
scandalous  retreat  of  the  dragoons.  Whatever  the  Provost  might 
think  of  the  condition  of  the  city,  he  maintained  a  good  coimte- 
nance ;  and  convoking  a  meeting  of  the  magistracy,  sent  for  the 
Justice-Clerk,  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  Solicitor-General,  to  come 
and  partake  their  councils.  But  these  functionaries  liad  wisely 
left  the  city  when  the  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
rebels  became  so  very  imminent.  In  the  mean  time,  other  citi- 
zens, uninvited,  intruded  themselves  into  the  place  where  the 
council  was  held,  wliich  speedily  assumed  tlie  appearance  of  a  dis- 
orderly crowd,  most  part  of  whom  were  clamorous  for  surrender. 
Many  of  the  loudest  were  Jacobites,  who  took  that  mode  of  serv- 
ing the  Prince's  cause. 

While  the  council  was  in  this  state  of  confusion,  a  letter,  sub- 

i  See  a  lively  description  of  this  flight,  Pro$e  Wort;  vol.  xix.,  pp.  291,  Sa& 
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scribed  Charles  Stewart,  P.  R.,  was  handed  into  the  meeting,  but 
the  provost  would  not  permit  it  to  be  read,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
furious  debate.  The  volunteers,  in  the  mean  time,  were  drawn 
up  on  the  street,  amid  the  same  clamour  and  consternation  which 
tilled  the  council.  They  received  no  orders  from  the  Provost, 
nor  from  any  one  else.  At  this  juncture,  a'man,  who  was  never 
since  discovered,  mounted  on  a  grey  horse,  rode  along  the  front 
of  their  line,  calling  out,  to  the  great  augmentation  of  the  general 
alarm,  that  the  Highlanders  were  just  at  hand,  and  were  sixteen 
thousand  strong'!  The  unlucky  volunteers,  disheartened,  and  in 
a  great  measure  deserted,  resolved  at  length  to  disembody  them- 
selves^ and  to  return  their  arms  to  the  King's  magazine  in  the 
Castle.  The  muskets  were  received  there  accordingly,  and  the 
volunteers  might  be  considered  as  disbanded  as  well  as  disarmed. 
If  some  wept  at  parting  with  their  arms,  we  believe  the  greater 
part  were  glad  to  be  fairly  rid  of  the  encumbrance. 

In  the  interim,  the  letter  with  the  alarming  signature  was  at 
length  read  in  the  council,  and  was  found  to  contain  a  summons 
to  surrender  the  city,  under  a  promise  of  safety  to  the  immunities 
of  the  corporation,  and  the  property  of  individuals.  The  couciu- 
sion  declared,  that  the  Prince  would  not  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences  if  he  were  reduced  to  enter  the  city  by  force,  and 
that  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  found  in  arms  against  him  must 
not  expect  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  perusal  of  this  letter  increased  the  cry  against  resistance, 
which,  indeed,  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  and  dispersion  of  the 
volunteers,  rendered  altogether  impossible,  the  armed  force  being 
reduced  to  the  City-guard,  and  a  few  recruits  of  the  newly-raised 
Edinburgh  regiment.  It  was  at  length  agreed  on,  by  general 
consent,  to  send  a  deputation  of  the  council  to  wait  on  the  young 
Prince,  at  Gray's  Mill,  within  two  miles  of  the  city ;  they  were 
instructed  to  require  a  suspension  of  hostilities  until  they  should 
have  time  to  deliberate  on  the  letter  which  had  been  forwarded 
to  them. 

The  deputation  had  not  long  set  forth  on  its  destination,  when 
one  of  those  turns  of  fortune  which  so  unexpectedly  threaten  to 
derange  the  most  profound  calculations  of  human  prudence,  in- 
duced many  of  the  citizens  to  wish  that  the  step  of  communicat- 
ing with  the  rebels  had  been  delayed.  Intelligence  arrived, 
acquainting  the  magistrates  and  council,  that  Sir  John  Cope's 
army  had  arrived  in  the  transports  from  Aberdeen,  and  that  the 
fleet  was  seen  off  Dunbar,  where  the  General  intended  to  land 
his  troops,  and  move  instantly  to  the  relief  of  Edinburgh.  A 
messenger  was  sent  to  recall  the  deputation,  but  he  proved  unable 
to  overtake  them.  General  Guest  was  resorted  to  with  various 
proposals.  He  was  asked  to  recall  the  dragoons ;  but  replied,  he 
considered  it  better  for  the  service  that  they  should  join  General 
Cope.  The  more  zealous  citizens  then  requested  a  new  issue  of 
ai-ins  to  the  volunteers ;  but  General  Guest  seems  to  have  been 
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unwilling  to  place  them  again  in  irresolute  hands;  he  said  the 
magistrates  might  arm  those  whom  they  could  trust  from  the 
city's  magazine.  Still,  as  it  appeared  that  a  day's  time  gained 
might  save  the  city,  there  were  proposals  to  resume  the  purpose 
of  defence,  at  least  for  the  time  which  Cope's  march  from  Dun- 
bar was  Ukely  to  occupy.  It  was,  therefore,  proposed  to  beat  to 
arms,  ring  the  fire-bell,  and  reassemble  the  volunteers,  schemes 
which  were  abandoned  as  soon  as  moved,  for  it  was  remembered 
that  the  deputation  of  the  magistrates  and  counsellors  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Highlandmen,  who,  on  the  soimd  of  an  alarm  in  the 
town,  were  likely  enough  to  hang  them  without  ceremony. 

About  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  deputation  returned,  with  an 
answer  to  the  same  purpose  with  the  previous  summons,  demand- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  a  positive  reply  before  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  deliberations  of  the  magistrates  were  farther  embroil- 
ed by  this  peremptory  demand  of  instant  surrender,  which  made 
them  aware  that  the  insurgents  were  as  sensible  as  they  could  be 
of  the  value  of  hours  and  minutes  in  a  discussion  so  critical. 
They  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  to  send  out  a  second 
deputation  to  Gray's  Mill,  with  instructions  to  entreat  for  far- 
ther time.  1  It  is  important  to  state,  that  this  party  went  to  the 
Highland  headquarters  in  a  hackney-coach.  The  Prince  refused 
to  see  them,  and  dismissed  them  without  an  answer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Chevalier  and  his  counsellors  agitated 
several  plans  for  cany-ng  the  city  by  a  sudden  surprise.  There 
was  more  than  one  point  which  gave  facilities  for  such  a  coup-de- 
main.  A  house,  belonging  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Nicol- 
son,  stood  on  the  outside  of  the  town  wall,  only  a  few  feet  dis- 
tant from  it,  and  very  near  the  Potterrow  Port.  It  was  proposed 
to  take  possession  of  this  house,  and,  after  clearing  the  wall  by  a 
fire  of  musketry  from  the  upper  windows,  either  to  attempt  an 
escalade,  or  to  run  a  mine  under  the  fortification.  At  the  same 
time,  the  position  of  the  hospital  called  Paul's  Work  was  fa- 
vourably situated  to  cover  an  attack  on  the  main  sluice  of  the 
North  Loch.  The  College  Church  gave  ready  means  of  gaining 
the  hospital ;  and  an  alarm  on  the  northern  termination  of  the 
wall  would  have  afforded  a  point  of  diversion,  while  the  niata 
attack  might  be  made  by  means  of  the  row  of  houses  in  St. 
Mary's  Wynd,  composing  the  western  side  of  that  lane,  and  ac- 

\  "  When  the  letter  (brought  by  the  first  deputation  of  the  council)  was  read. 
Provost  Stewart  said,  there  was  one  condition  in  it  which  he  would  die  rather 
than  submit  to,  which  was,  receiving  the  son  of  the  Pretender  as  Prince  Re- 
gent, for  he  was  bound  by  oath  to  another  master.  After  long  deliberation,  it 
was  determined  to  send  out  deputies  once  more,  to  beg  a  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties till  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  magistrates  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  the  citizens,  most  of  whom  were  gone  to  bed.  The 
deputies  were  also  instructed  to  require  an  explanation  of  what  was  meant  by 
receiving  Charles  as  Prince  Regent.  About  two  in  the  morning  they  set  out  in 
a  haclcney  coach  for  Gray's  MlD :  there  they  prevailed  upon  Lord  Oeorge  Mur- 
ray to  second  their  application  for  delay,  but  Charles  refused  to  grant  it ;  and 
the  deputies  were  ordered  in  bis  name  to  get  them  gone.  "—H.. us,  vol.  iiL, 
p.  U4. 
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tually  built  upon,  and  forming  part  of  the  wall,  which  in  that 
place  was  merely  a  range  of  buildings.  Such  were  the  points  of 
assault  which  might  be  stormed  simultaneously,  and  with  the 
greater  prospect  of  success,  that  their  defenders  were  deficient 
both  in  numbers  and  courage. 

With  these  and  similar  views,  the  Chevalier  ordered  Lochiel 
to  get  his  men  under  arms,  so  as  to  be  ready,  if  the  magistrates 
did  not  surrender  at  the  appointed  hour  of  two  in  the  morning, 
to  make  an  attack  on  either  of  the  points  we  have  mentioned, 
or  take  any  other  opportunity  that  might  occur  of  entering  the 
city ;  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
localities  of  Edinburgh,  acting  as  a  guide  to  the  Camerons.  The 
party  amounted  to  about  nine  hundred  men.  The  strictest  cau- 
tion was  recommended  to  them  in  marching,  and  they  were  en- 
joined to  rigid  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors.  At  the  same 
time,  each  man  was  promised  a  reward  of  two  shillings,  if  the 
enterprise  was  successful.  Colonel  O'Sullivan  was  with  the  party 
as  quarter-master.  The  detachment  marched  round  by  Merchi- 
ston  and  Hope's  Park,  without  being  observed  from  the  Castle, 
though  they  could  hear  the  watches  call  the  rounds  within  that 
fortress.  Approaching  the  Netherbow  Port,  Lochiel  and  Murray 
reconnoitred  the  city-wall  more  closely,  and  found  it  planted 
with  cannon,  but  without  sentinels.  They  could,  therefore,  have 
forced  an  entrance  by  any  of  the  houses  in  St.  Mary's  Wynd  ; 
but  having  strict  orders  to  observe  the  utmost  caution,  Lochiel 
hesitated  to  resort  to  actual  violence  till  they  should  have  final 
commands  to  do  so.  In  the  mean  time,  Lochiel  sent  forward  one 
of  his  people,  disguised  in  a  riding  coat  and  hunting  cap,  with 
oi-ders  t'^  request  admission  by  the  Netherbow  Port.  This  man 
was  to  personate  the  servant  of  an  English  ofiicer  of  dragoons, 
aad  in  that  character  to  call  for  admittance.  An  advanced  guard 
of  tweniy  Camerons  were  ordered  to  place  themselves  on  each  side 
of  the  gate  ;  a  support  of  sixty  men  were  stationed  in  deep  silence 
in  St.  Marj''s  Wynd ;  and  the  rest  of  the  detachment  remained 
at  some  distance,  near  the  foot  of  the  laue.  It  was  Lochiel's  pur- 
pose that  the,  gate,  if  opened,  should  have  been  instantly  secured 
by  the  forlorn  hope  of  his  party.  The  watch,  however  (for  there 
were  sentinels  at  the  gate,  though  none  on  the  city-wall,)  refused 
to  open  the  gate,  threatened  to  tire  on  the  man  who  desired  admit- 
tance, and  thus  compelled  him  to  withdraw. 

It  was  now  proposed  by  Murray,  that  as  the  morning  was 
beginning  to  break,  the  detachment  should  retire  to  the  craggy 
ground  called  Saint  Leonard's  hill,  where  they  would  be  secure 
from  the  cannon  of  the  Castle,  and  there  await  for  further  or- 
ders. Just  when  the  detachment  was  about  to  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  gratified  them  with  an  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity of  entrance. 

I  have  told  you  of  a  second  deputation  sent  out  by  the  magis- 
trates, to  entreat  from  the   Chevalier  additional  time  to  delibe- 
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rate  upon  his  summons,  which  he  refused  to  grant,  declining 
even  to  see  the  messengers.  These  deputies  returned  into  the 
city  long  after  midnight,  in  the  hackney-coach  which  had  carried 
them  to  the  rebel  camp.  They  entered  at  the  West  Port,  and 
left  the  coach  after  they  had  ascended  the  Bow  and  reached  the 
High  Street.  The  hackney-coachman,  who  had  his  own  residence 
and  his  stables  in  the  Canongate,  was  desirous  to  return  to  that 
suburb  through  the  Netherbow  Port,  which  then  closed  the  head 
of  the  Canongate.  The  man  was  known  to  the  waiters  or  por- 
ters, as  having  been  that  night  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
magistrates,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  they  opened  the  gate  to 
let  him  go  home.  The  leaves  of  the  gate  had  no  sooner  unfolded 
themselves  than  the  Camerons  rushed  in,  and  secured  and  dis- 
armed the  few  watchman.  With  the  same  ease  they  seized  on  the 
city  guard-house,  disarming  such  soldiers  as  they  found  there. 

Colonel  O'Sullivan  despatched  parties  to  the  other  military 
posts  and  gates  about  the  city,  two  of  which  were  occupied  with 
the  same  ease,  and  without  a  drop  of  blood  being  spilt.  The 
Camerons,  in  the  dawn  of  morning,  were  marched  up  to  the 
Cross,  when  the  Castle,  now  alarmed  with  the  news  of  what  had 
happened,  fired  a  shot  or  two  expressive  of  defiance.  These 
warlike  sounds  waked  such  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  as  the 
tumult  of  the  Highlanders'  entrance  had  not  yet  roused,  and 
many  with  deep  anxiety,  and  others  with  internal  exultation, 
found  that  the  capital  was  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 

Much  noisy  wonder  was  expressed  at  the  tame  surrender  of 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland  to  the  rebels ;  and,  as  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  find  a  scapegoat  to  bear  the  disgrace  and  blame  of  the 
transaction,  a  great  proportion  of  both  was  imputed  to  the  Lord 
Provost  Stewart,  who,  after  a  long  and  severe  imprisonment,  was 
brought  to  trial  for  high  treason,  and  although  he  was  honourably 
acquitted,  his  name  was  often  afterwards  mentioned  in  a  manner 
as  if  his  judicial  acquittal  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  public 
voice.  There  is  no  room  to  inquire  of  what  cast  were  Provost 
Stewart's  general  politics,  or  how  far,  even  from  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance of  namesake,  he  was  to  be  accounted  a  Jacobite. 
Neither  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation  to  be  condemned 
to  death  as  a  traitor,  because  he  does  not  possess  those  attributes 
of  heroism,  by  means  of  which  some  gifted  individuals  have  raised 
means  of  defence  when  hope  seemed  altogether  lost,  and,  by 
their  own  energies  and  example,  have  saved  communities  and 
states,  which  were,  in  the  estimation  of  all  others,  doomed  to  de- 
spair. The  question  is,  whether  Provost  Stewart,  as  an  upright 
and  honourable  man,  sought  the  best  advice  in  an  exigency  so 
singular,  and  exerted  himself  assiduously  to  carry  it  into  execution 
when  received  ?  The  flight  of  the  dragoons,  the  disbanding  of  the 
volunteers,  the  discontinuance  of  the  defence,  received  no  en- 
couragement from  him ;  even  the  opening  a  communication  with 
the  enemy  was  none  of  his  faidt.  since  he  was  one  of  the  last 
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tfho  either  despaired  of  preserving  the  city,  or  used  discouraging 
hiiiguage  to  the  citizens.  But  he  could  not  inspire  panic-struck  sol- 
diers with  courage,  or  selfish  burghers  with  patriotic  devotion, 
and,  like  a  man  who  fights  with  a  broken  weapon,  was  unequal  to 
maintain  the  cause  which  to  all  appearance  he  seems  to  have  been 
sincere  in  defending.^ 

The  Highlanders,  amid  circumstances  so  new  and  stimulating  to 
them  as  attended  the  capture  of  Edinburgh,  behaved  themselves 
with  the  utmost  order  and  propriety.  The  inhabitants,  desirous 
to  conciliate  their  new  masters,  brought  them  provisions,  and  even 
whisky  ;  but  having  been  enjoined  by  Lochiel  not  to  taste  the 
latter  spirits,  they  unanimously  rejected  a  temptation  which  be- 
sets them  strongly.  They  remained  where  they  were  posted,  in 
the  Parliament-Square,  from  five  in  the  morning  till  eleven  in  the 
forenoon,  without  a  man  leaving  his  post,^  though  in  a  city  taken, 
it  may  be  said,  by  storm,  and  surrounded  with  an  hundred  ob- 
jects to  excite  their  curiosity,  or  awaken  their  cupidity.  They 
were  then  quartered  in  the  Outer  Parliament-House. 

About  noon  on  this  important  day  (the  17th  of  September,) 
Charles  Edward  prepared  to  take  possession  of  the  palace  and 
capital  of  his  ancestors. 

it  was  at  that  time,  when  winding  his  march  round  by  the 
village  of  Duddingston,  to  avoid  the  fire  of  the  Castle,  he  halted 
in  the  hollow  between  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags.  As 
Charles  approached  the  palace  by  the  eastern  access,  called  the 
Duke's  Walk,  he  called  for  his  horse,  as  if  to  show  himself  to  the 
populace,  who  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  with  loud  accla- 
mations.    The  young  Adventurer  had  begun  his  march  on  foot, 

'  "  As  to  the  intention  of  Captain  Drnramond,  people  differed  in  opinion  . 
the  cenerality  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were  persuaded  that  he  meant 
at  all  hazards  to  defend  the  town  against  the  rebels.  Some,  on  the  contrary, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  chief  object  Captain  Dnimmond  had  in  view  was  to 
make  himself  popular,  and  defeat  Provost  Stewart's  interest  in  the  city.  That 
his  proposal  to  the  volunteers  of  joining  the  dragoons,  and  giving  battle  to  the 
rebels,  was  merely  a  pretence  of  doing  what  he  never  had  tne  most  distant  in- 
tention to  do,  as  appeared  by  his  message  to  Provost  Stewart,  which  Lieu- 
tenant Ormiston  carried,  and  the  awkward  manner  in  which  he  desisted  from 
his  proposal.  If  this  latter  opinion  be  well-founded,  and  Mr.  Drummond  meant 
nothing  more  than  to  defeat  Provost  Stewart's  interest,  the  election  job,  as  it 
had  been  called,  succeeded  perfectly  well ;  for  when  Mr.  Stewart  (who  was 
member  of  parliament  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh)  went  to  London,  he  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  fourteen  months  a 
prisoner.  At  last,  being  admitted  to  bail  upon  a  recognizance  to  appear  before 
the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  he  came  to  Edinburi»h,  where  he  was  tried 
for  neglect  of  duty  and  misbehaviour  in  the  execution  ot  his  office.  After  one 
of  the  longest  and  most  solemn  trials  that  ever  was  known,  the  jury  (having 
sat  in  whole  ninety- four  hours)  unanimously  found  him  not  guilty.  But  long  be- 
fore the  trial  there  had  been  a  full  election  of  Magistrates,  and  Drummond 
■was  chosen  Provost  by  a  great  majority." — Home,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  67-69. 

*  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  his  History  of  the  Rebellion,  savs,  "A  citizen 
of  Edinburgh,  taking  a  stroll  round  the  walls  on  the  morning  of  this  moment- 
ous day,  observed  a  mountaineer  sitting  astride  upon  a  cannon,  with  an  air 
of  great  vigilance  and  solemnity,  as  if  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  duty 
as  a  sentinel.  The  citizen  accosted  him  with  a  remark,  that  surely  these 
were  not  the  same  troops  which  mounted  guard  yesterday.  '  Och  no,'  said  the 
Highlander,  'she  pc  reieeTed.'" — Vol.  i.,  p.  2W 
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^but  the  immense  crowd  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  many  of 
whom  pressed  to  touch  his  clothes,  or  kiss  liis  hand,  almost  tlirew 
him  down.  He  again  mounted  his  charger  as  he  approached  the 
palace,  having  on  las  right  the  Dnke  of  Perth,  on  his  left  Lord 
Elcho,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  had  joined 
him  a  few  days  before,  and  followed  by  a  concourse  of  chiefs  and 
gentlemen.  The  personal  appearance  of  the  Chevalier  was  as  pre- 
possessing, as  the  daring  character  and  romantic  circumstances 
of  his  enterprise  were  calculated  to  excite  the  imagination.  His 
noble  mien,  graceful  manners,  and  ready  courtesy,  seemed  to 
mark  him  no  imworthy  competitor  for  a  crown.  His  dress  was 
national.  A  short  tartan  coat,  a  blue  bonnet  with  a  white  rose, 
and  the  order  and  emblem  of  the  thistle,  seemed  all  chosen  to 
identify  himself  Avith  the  ancient  nation  he  summoned  to  arms  ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  so  far  as  acclamations  and  signs  of  joy 
could  express  it,  he  was  so  favourably  received,  that  none  of  his 
followers  doubted  that  he  might  jlevy  a  thousand  men  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  in  half  an  hour,  if  he  could  but  find  arms 

•  to  equip  them.^ 

But  they  who  were  able  to  look  beyond  the  mere  show  and 
clamour,  discerned  symptoms  of  inward  weakness  in  the  means 
by  which  the  Chevalier  was  to  execute  his  weighty  undertaking. 
The  duinh^wassels,  or  gentlemen  of  the  clans,  were,  indeed,  mar- 
tially attired  in  the  full  Highland  dress,  with  the  various  arms 
which  appertain  to  that  garb,  which,  in  full  equipment,  compre- 
hends a  firelock,  a  broadsword,  dirk  and  target,  a  pair  of  pistols, 
and  a  short  knife,  used  occasionally  as  a  poniard.  But  such 
complete  appointments  fell  to  the  lot  of  but  few  of  the  followers 
of  the  Prince.  Most  were  glad  to  be  satisfied  with  a  single  wea- 
pon, a  sword,  dirk,  or  pistol.  Nay,  in  spite  of  all  evasions  of  the 
Disarming  Act,  it  had  been  so  far  effectual,  that  several  High- 
landers were  only  armed  with  scythe  blades,  set  straight  on  the 
handle,  and  some  with  only  clubs  or  cudgels.  As  arms  were 
scarce  among  the  Highlanders,  so  the  scanty  and  ill-clothed  ap- 
pearance of  the  poorer  amongst  them  gave  them  an  appearance 
at  once  terrible  and  wretched.  Indeed  many  were  of  the  opinion 
of  an  old  friend  of  your  Grandfather's,  who,  as  he  looked  on  a 
set  of  haggard  and  fierce-looking  men,  some  wanting  coats,  some 
lacking  hose  and  shoes,  some  having  their  hair  tied  back  with  a 
leathern  strap,  without  bonnet  or  covering  of  any  kind,  could 
not  help  observing  that  they  were  a  proper  set  of  ragamuffins 

'  "  Indeed  the  whole  scene,  as  I  have  been  told  by  many,  was  rather  like 
a  dream,  so  quick  and  amazinf;  seemed  the  change,  though,  no  doubt,  wiM 
people  saw  well  enough  we  had  much  to  do  still." — Journal,  Lockhart 
Papers. — Home,  who  was  among  the  spectators,  says,  "  The  Jacobites  were 
charmed  with  the  appearance  of  Cbartes,  and  compared  him  to  Robert  the 
Bruce,  whom  they  said  he  resembled  in  his  figure,  as  in  his  features.  The 
Whigs  looked  upon  him  with  other  eyes ;  they  observed,  that  even  in  that 
triumphant  hour,  when  he  was  about  to  enter  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  the 
air  of  his  couRtenance  was  languid  and  melancholy ;  that  he  looked  like  a 
^ntlcman  and  a  man  of  fashion,  but  not  like  a  hero  and  a  conqueror." 
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with  which  to  propose  to  overturn  an  established  government.^ 
On  the  whole,  they  wanted  that  regularity  and  uniformity  of  ap- 
pearance, which,  in  our  eye,  distinguishes  regular  soldiers  from 
banditti ;  and  their  variety  of  weapons,  fierceness  of  aspect,  and 
sinewy  limbs,  combined  with  a  martial  look  and  air  proper  to  a 
people  whose  occupation  was  arms,  gave  them  a  peculiarly  wild 
and  barbarous  appearance. 

The  Prince  had  been  joined  by  many  persons  of  consequence 
since  he  reached  Lothian.  Lord  Elcho  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. He  was  a  man  of  high  spirit  and  sound  sense,  but  no  Ja- 
cobite in  the  bigoted  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  is,  no  devoted  slave 
to  the  doctrines  of  hereditary  right  or  passive  obedience.  Ho 
brought  with  him  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  part  of  his  fa- 
ther. Lord  Wemyss,  who  was  too  old  to  take  the  field  in  person. 
This  was  an  acceptable  gift  in  the  state  of  the  Prince's  finances. 
Sir  Robert  Thriepland  had  also  joined  him  as  he  approached 
Edinburgh';  and  by  the  private  information  which  he  brought 
from  his  friends  in  that  city,  had  determined  him  to  persevere 
in  the  attack  which  proved  so  successful. 

The  Earl  of  Kelly,  Lord  Balmerino,  Lockhart,  the  younger  of 
Carnwath,  Graham,  younger  of  Airth,  RoUo,  younger  of  Pow- 
burn,  Hamilton  of  Bangour,  a  poet  of  considerable  merit,  Sir 
David  Murray,  and  other  gentlemen  of  distinction,  had  also 
joined  the  standard. 

Amongst  these,  James  Hepburn  of  Keith,  son  of  that  Robert 
Hepburn,  respecting  whose  family  a  remarkable  anecdote  is  men- 
tioned at  pages  49-50,  and  whose  escape  from  Newgate  is  narrated 
at  page  101  of  this  volume,  distinguished  himself  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of  Charles  Edward.  As 
the  Prince  entered  the  door  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood,  this  gen- 
tleman stepped  from  the  crowd,  bent  his  knee  before  him  in 
testimony  of  homage,  and,  rising  up,  drew  his  sword,  and,  walk- 
mg  before  him,  marshalled  him  the  way  into  the  palace  of  his 
ancestors.  Hepburn  bore  the  highest  character  as  the  model 
of  a  true  Scottish  gentleman.  He,  like  Lord  Elcho,  disclaimed 
the  slavish  principles  of  the  violent  Jacobites;  but  conceiving  his 
country  wronged,  and  the  gentry  of  Scotland  degraded  by  the 
Union,  he,  in  this  romantic  manner,  dedicated  his  sword  to  the 
service  of  the  Prince  who  offered  to  restore  him  to  his  rights. 
Mr.  John  Home,  whose  heart  sympathised  with  acts  of  generouj 
devotion,  from  whatever  source  they  flowed,  feelingly  observes, 
that  "  the  best  Whigs  regretted  that  this  accomplished  gentle- 
man— the  model  of  ancient  simplicity,  manliness,  and  honour — 
should  sacrifice  himself  to  a  visionary  idea  of  the  independence  oi 
Scotland."*     I  am  enabled  to  add,  that,  after  having  impaired 

I  My  friend,  who  was  the  Jonathan  Oldbuck  of  the  Aniigtuiri/,  made  his 
observation  rather  at  an  ill-chosen  place  and  time,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  nearly  brought  to  trouble. — S. 

»  "John  Home's  profession  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  his  political  opl. 
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his  fortune,  and  endangered  his  life  repeatedly,  in  this  ill-fa;ted 
cause,  Mr.  Hepburn  became  convinced  that,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  he  had  laboured  a  vain  thing.  He  repeatedly  said  in 
his  family  circle,  that,  had  he  known,  as  the  after  progress  of  the 
expedition  showed  him,  that  a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation 
were  satisfied  with  the  existing  Government,  he  would  never 
have  drawn  sword  against  his  fellow-subjects,  or  aided  to  raise 
a  civil  war,  merely  to  replace  the  Stewart  dynasty.^ 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

Proclamation  of  Jamts  VIII.  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh — Supplies 
raited  from  the  City  by  Prince  Charles — Landing  of  Cope's 
Army  at  Dunbar — The  Prince  leaves  Edinburgh  Kith  the  pur- 
pose of  Engaging  him — Battle  of  Preston — Total  Rout  of  Cope's 
Army — Number  of  killed  on  both  sides. 

[1745.] 

The  possession  of  Edinburgh  threw  a  gleam  of  splendour  upon 
Charles  Edward's  fortunes,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  pro- 
duced very  important  consequences. 

King  James  VIII.  was  proclaimed  at  the  Cross.  At  this  cere- 
mony the  heralds  and  pursuivants  were  obliged  to  assist  in  their 
official  dresses,  and  the  magistrates  in  their  robes.  A  great  mul- 
titude attended  on  this  occasion,  and  m^de  the  city  ring  with 
their  acclamations.  The  gunners  of  the  castle  were  disposed  to 
give  a  different  turn  to  this  mirth,  by  throwing  a  bomb,  so  calcu- 
lated as  to  alight  near  the  Cross,  and  interrupt  the  ceremonial. 
Fortunately  this  act  of  violence,  which  might  have  endangered 
the  lives  of  many  of  King  George's  good  subjects,  whom  mere 
curiosity  had  drawn  to  the  spot,  was  prohibited  by  General  Guest 

nions,  and  those  of  his  family,  decided  the  cause  which  he  was  to  espouse, 
and  he  became  one  of  the  most  active  and  eager  members  of  a  corps  of  volun- 
teers, formed  for  the  purpose  of  defending  Edinburgh  against  the  expected  as- 
sault of  the  Highlanders.  Under  less  strong  influence  of  education  and  pro- 
fession, which  was  indeed  irresistible,  it  is  possible  he  might  have  macfe  a 
less  happy  option  ;  for  the  feeling,  the  adventure,  the  romance,  the  poctrr,  all 
that  was  likely  to  interest  the  imagination  of  a  youthful  poet — all,  in  snort, 
save  the  common  sense,  prudence,  and  sound  reason  of  the  national  dispute — 
must  be  allowed  to  have  lain  on  the  side  of  the  Jacobites.  Indeed,  altnough 
mortally  engaged  against  them,  Mr.  Home  could  not,  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  refrain  from  tears  when  mentioning  the  gallantry  and  misfortunes  of 
some  of  the  unfortunate  leaders  in  the  Highland  army;  and  we  have  ourselves 
seen  his  feelings  and  principles  divide  him  strangely  when  he  came  to  speak 
upon  such  topics."— iJ«vt«tr  qf  Home's  Lift,  Proie  fVorks,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  290, 

'  A  hereditary  intimacy  with  the  late  Lieutenant-colonel  Hepburn  (son  of 
Mr.  Hepburn  of  Keith.)  and  the  friendship  of  the  members  of  his  surviving 
family,  enable  roe  to  make  this  assertion.  No  doubt  there  were  many  of  the 
more  liberal  and  intelligent  Jacobites  who  entertained  similar  sentiments,  and 
conceived  that,  in  furthering  the  cause  of  the  Prince,  they  were  aiwerting  the 
rishts  of  the  conntrr 
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At  night  there  was  a  splendid  ball  at  Holyrood,  where  might 
be  seen  a  great  display  both  of  rank  and  beauty,  the  relatives  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  in  arms.  But  it  was  a  remai-kable  and 
ominous  circumstance,  that  of  the  common  people,  who  by  thou- 
sands crowded  round  the  Prince's  person  when  he  went  abroad, 
pressing  to  kiss  his  hands  and  touch  his  clothes,  with  every  dis- 
play of  affection,  scarcely  one  could  be  induced  to  enlist  in  his 
service.  The  reflection,  that  a  battle  must  take  place  betwixt 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Cope  in  the  course  of  a  very  few 
days  was,,  to  the  populace  of  a  large  city,  a  sufficient  check  upon 
their  party  zeal. 

Onp  of  the  most  solid  advantages  which  the  Prince  obtained  by 
his  possession  of  the  city,  besides  the  encouragement  which  his 
adherents  received  from  such  a  signal  proof  of  success,  was  the 
acquisition  of  about  a  thousand  muskets,  in  indifferent  condition, 
being  the  arms  of  the  Trained  Bands,  which  were  lodged  in  the 
city  magazine.  These  served  to  arm  manj^  of  his  followers,  but 
still  some  remained  unprovided  with  weapons.  Charles  also  laid 
upon  the  city  a  military  requisition  for  a  thousand  tents,  two 
thousand  targets,  six  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  and  six  thousand 
canteens.  The  magisti-ates  had  no  alternative  but  to  acquiesce, 
and  employ  workmen  to  get  ready  the  articles  demanded. 

Upon  the  18th  of  September,  the  day  after  the  occupation  of 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Naime  came  up  from  the  North,  and  joined 
the  Highland  camp  with  a  thousand  men,  consisting  of  High- 
landers from  Athole,  together  with  the  chief  of  MacLauchlan  and 
his  followers.  The  Prince  visited  his  camp,  and  passed  in  re- 
view, at  the  same  time  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  these  new  as- 
sociates of  his  enterprise.' 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Edinburgh,  General  Cope 
landed  his  troops  at  Dunbar,  anxious  to  repair  the  false  step 
which  he  had  committed  in  leaving  the  Lowlands  open  to  the 

'  "  Sir  John  Cope  asked  what  sort  of  appearance  the  Highlanders  made,  and 
how  they  were  armed.  The  Tolunteer  (;.  e.  Home  himself;  answered,  that  most 
of  them  seemed  to  be  strong,  actire,  and  hardy  men  ;  that  uiany  of  them  were 
of  a  very  ordinary  size,  and  if  clothed  like  Low-countrymen,  would  (in  his  opi- 
nionl  appear  inferior  to  the  King's  troops;  but  the  Highland  garb  favoured 
them  much,  as  it  showed  their  naked  limbs,  which  were  strong  and  muscu- 
lar ;  that  their  stern  countenances,  and  bushy  uncombed  hair,  gave  them  a 
fierce,  barbarous,  and  imposing  aspect.  As  to  their  arms,  he  said  that  they 
had  no  cannon  or  artillery  of  any  sort,  but  one  small  iron  gun  which  he  had 
seen  without  a  carriage,  lying  upon  a  cart,  drawn  by  a  little  Highland  horse  ; 
that  about  14(10  or  1500  of  tnem  were  armed  with  firelocks  and  broadswords; 
that  their  firelocks  were  not  similar  nor  uniform,  but  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
muskets,  fusees,  and  fowling-pieces ;  that  some  of  the  rest  had  firelocks  with- 
out swords,  and  some  of  them  swords  without  firelocks ;  that  many  of  their 
swords  were  not  Highland  broadswords,  but  French:  that  a  company  or  two 
(about  KXI  men)  had  each  of  them  in  his  hand  the  shaft  of  a  pitchfork,  with 
the  blade  of  a  scythe  fastened  to  It,  somewhat  like  the  weapon  called  the 
Lochabcr  axe,  which  the  town-guard  soldiers  carry.  But  all  of  them,  he  ad- 
ded, would  be  soon  provided  with  firelocks,  as  the  arms  belonging  to  the 
trained  bands  of  Edinburgh  had  fallen  into  their  hands.  Sir  John  Cope  dis 
missed  the  volunteer,  with  many  compliments  for  bringing  him  such  certain 
and  accurate  inteUieenee  " — Homk.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  75.  76. 
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young  Adventurer,  and  desirous  to  rescue  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
since  he  had  not  been  able  to  protect  it.  He  began  the  disem- 
barkation of  his  troops  on  the  17th,  but  it  was  not  completed  till 
the  next  day.  The  two  regiments  of  cavalry,  which  had  made 
such  extraordinary  speed  to  join  him,  were  also  united  to  his 
army,  though  their  nerves  had  not  yet  recovered  the  rapid  and 
disorderly  retreat  from  Colt-Bridge  to  East  Lothian.  The  num- 
ber of  infantry  was  about  2000,  that  of  the  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons about  600  ;  Sir  John  Cope  was  also  joined  by  volunteers, 
among  whom  the  Earl  of  Home  was  the  most  conspicuous,  mak- 
ing his  army  up  to  near  3000  men  in  all.  They  had  six  pieces  of 
artillery,  but,  what  seems  strange,  no  gunners  or  artillery-men 
to  work  them.  In  other  respects  they  formed  a  small,  but  very 
well-appointed  force,  and  made  an  impressive  appeai-ance  in  a 
country  so  long  disused  to  war,  as  had  been  the  case  with  Scot- 
land. At  the  head  of  this  respectable  body  of  men  Sir  John  de- 
parted from  Dunbar,  and  marched  as  far  as  Haddington,  or  its 
vicinity,  on  his  proposed  advance  on  Edinburgh. 

In  the  mean  time,  Charles  Edward  had  taken  a  resolution  cor- 
responding with  the  character  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  that  of 
moving  eastward,  to  meet  Sir  John  Cope  upon  his  route,  and 
give  him  battle.  All  his  counsellors  agreed  in  this  courageous 
sentiment.  The  Prince  then  asked  the  Chiefs,  what  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  their  followers.  They  answered  by  the  mouth  of  Kep- 
poch,  who  had  served  in  the  French  army,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
every  clan  would  lead  the  attack  with  determined  gallantry,  in 
which  case,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  clansmen,  who  were  much 
attached  to  their  chiefs  and  superiors,  would  follow  them  with 
fidelity  and  courage.  The  Prince  declared  he  would  himself  lead 
the  van,  and  set  them  an  example  how  to  conquer  or  die.  The 
chiefs  unanimously  remonstrated  against  his  exposing  a  life  on 
which  the  whole  success  of  the  expedition  must  depend,  and  de- 
clared, that  if  he  persisted  in  tliat  resolution,  they  would  break 
up  the  army  and  return  home.  There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that 
Charles  was  sincere  in  his  resolution,  and  no  doubt  at  all  that  he 
was  very  wise  in  withdrawing  from  it  on  the  remonstrance  of  his 
faithful  followers. 

Orders  were  given  to  prepare  next  morning  for  the  evacuation 
of  Edinburgh,  in  order  that  the  whole  Highland  army  might  be 
collected  for  the  battle,  which  was  expected  to  ensue.  For  this 
purpose,  the  troops  employed  in  mounting  the  several  gtiards  of 
the  city,  in  number  1000  men,  were  withdrawn  to  the  camp  at 
Duddingston.  It  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  sally  from  the 
Castle  would  have  taken  place  in  consequence  of  their  retreat,  if 
not  for  any  ulterior  purpose,  at  least  to  seize  on  the  different  arti- 
cles which  had  been  got  ready  at  the  requisition  of  the  Prince, 
and  put  a  stop  to  their  completion.  The  presence  of  mind  of  a 
common  Highlander  prevented  this.  The  man  being  intoxicated 
when  his  countrymen  were  withdrawn,  found  himself,  when  he 
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recovered  his  senses,  the  only  one  of  his  party  left  in  the  town. 
Being  a  ready-witted  fellow,  to  those  who  inquired  of  him,  why 
he  had  lingered  behind  his  countrymen,  he  answered,  "That  he 
was  neither  alone,  nor  alarmed  for  his  safety  ;  five  hundred  High- 
landers," he  said,  "had  been  left  in  cellars  and  secret  places 
about  town,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  any  detachment  that 
might  sally  from  the  Castle,"  These  false  tidings  being  trans- 
mitted to  General  Guest,  were  for  the  time  received  as  genuine  ; 
nor  was  there  time  to  discover  the  deceit,  before  the  victory  of 
Preston  enabled  Charles  Edward  to  return  in  triumph  to  the 
capital.  The  man's  presence  of  mind  secured  also  his  own 
safety. 

The  men  had  lain  on  their  arms  the  night  of  the  19th,  their 
Chiefs  and  the  Chevalier  occupying  such  houses  as  were  in  Hie 
neighbourhood.  On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  they  were  all  on 
the  march,  in  high  spirits,  determined  for  action,  and  eager  to 
meet  the  enemy.  They  formed  In  one  narrow  column,  keeping 
the  high  ground  from  Duddingston  towards  Musselburgh,  where 
they  crossed  the  Esk  by  the  old  bridge,  and  then  advanced  to  the 
eminence  of  which  Carberry  hill  is  the  termination  to  the  south- 
west, near  which,  about  Musselburgh  or  Inveresk,  they  expected 
to  meet  the  enemy.  On  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army^ 
the  Prince  drew  his  sword,  and  said  to  his  followers,  "  Gentle- 
men, I  have  flung  away  the  scabbard,"  which  was  answered  by 
shouts  of  acclamation.  Their  movements  were  the  simplest  ima- 
ginable. On  their  march  they  formed  a  column  of  three  men  in 
front.  When  about  to  halt,  each  individual  faced  to  the  right 
or  left  as  directed,  and  the  column  became  a  line  of  three  men 
deep,  which,  by  filing  ofif  from  either  flank,  might  again  become 
a  colunm  at  the  word  of  command.  Their  handful  of  cavalry, 
scarcely  amounting  to  fifty  men,  were  occupied  on  the  march  in 
reconnoitring.  They  obtained  a  tolerably  accurate  account  of  the 
strength  of  Cope's  army,  excepting  as  to  the  number  of  his  guns, 
which  one  report  augmented  to  twenty  field-pieces,  and  none 
rated  imder  twelve,  though,  as  I  have  already  said,  there  were 
only  six  in  all. 

When  the  Highlanders  had  advanced  as  far  as  Falside  hill, 
near  Carberry,  their  scouts  brought  in  notice  that  they  had  seen 
parties  of  dragoons  about  Tranent,  and  it  was  reported  that  Sir 
John  Cope  was  in  that  quarter  with  his  whole  army.  The  Che- 
vaUer's  army,  which  had  hitherto  marched  in  one  column,  now 
divided  into  two,  being  their  intended  line  of  battle,  and  keeping 
towards  the  right,  so  as  to  preserve  the  upper  ground,  which  was 
a  great  point  in  Highland  tactics,  marched  onward  with  steadi- 
ness and  celerity. 

When  they  arrived  where  the  hill  immediately  above  Tranent 
slopes  suddenly  down  upon  a  large  cultivated  plain,  then  in  stub- 
ble, the  harvest  having  been  imusually  early,  the  Highlanders 
beheld  the  enemy  near  the  western  extremity  of  this  plain,  with 
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their  front  towards  the  ndge  of  high  ground  which  they  them- 
selves occupied. 

It  appears  that  Sir  John  Cope  had  directed  his  march  under 
the  idea,  that  because  a  road,  passing  from  Seaton  hoase  to  Pres- 
ton, was  the  usual  highway  from  Haddington,  therefore  the 
Highlanders  would  make  use  of  that,  and  no  other,  for  their 
advance.  He  either  did  not  know,  or  forgot,  that  an  irregular 
army  of  mountaineers,  unencumbered  with  baggage  and  inured 
to  marching,  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer  the  rougher  and  less 
level  road,  if  it  possessed  any  advantages.' 

Two  mounted  volunteers,  Francis  Garden,  afterwards  Lord 
Gardenstone,  and  a  Mr  Cunninghame,  had  been  detached  by  the 
English  general  to  collect  intelligence  ;  but  unhappily,  as  they 
halted  to  refresh  themselves  beyond  Musselburgh,  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  John  Roy  Stewart,  a  more  skilful  partisan  than 
themselves,  by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners,  and  led  captive 
to  the  Chevalier's  head-quarters.^  Sir  John  Cope,  deprived  of  the 
information  he  expected  from  his  scouts,  seems  to  have  continued 
to  expect  the  approach  of  the  rebels  from  the  west,  until  he  sud- 
denly saw  them  appear  from  the  southward,  on  the  ridge  of  the 
acclivity  upon  his  left.  He  immediately  changed  his  front,  and 
drew  up  his  troops  with  military  precision  in  order  of  battle.  His 
foot  were  placed  in  the  centre,  with  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
three  pieces  of  artillery  upon  each  flank.  The  wall  of  Colonel 
Gardiner's  park  (for  his  mansion  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plain 
which  was  destined  to  prove  fatal  to  him,)  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Erskine  of  Grange,  covered  the  right  flank  of  the  regulars;  Cope's 
baggage  was  stationed  at  Cockenzie,  on  the  rear  of  his  left,  and 
a  small  reserve  was  stationed  in  front  of  the  village  of  Preston- 
pans,  which  lay  on  the  rear  of  the  General's  right. 

In  front  of  both  armies,  and  separating  the  higher  ground  on 
which  the  Highland  army  was  drawn  up  from  the  firm  and  level 
plain  on  which  the  regulars  were  posted,  lay  a  piece  of  steep  and 
swampy  ground,  intersected  with  ditches  and  encloHjLires,  and 
traversed  near  the  bottom  by  a  thick  strong  hedge  running  along 
a  broad  wet  ditch,  and  covering  the  front  of  the  royal  army.  It 
was  the  object  of  the  Chevalier  to  indulge  the  impatience  of  his 
troops,  by  pressing  forward  to  instant  battle.  For  this  purpose 
he  employed  an  officer  of  experience,  Mr.  Ker  of  Graden,  who, 
mounted  on  a  grey  pony,  coolly  reconnoitred  the  seemingly  im- 

t  "On  the  present  occasion  he  was,  as  sportsmen  say,  at  fault.  He  well 
knew  that  the  high-road  from  Kdliiburgh  to  the  south  lies  along  the  coaKt,  and 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  possible  the  Highlanders 
might  choose,  even  by  preference,  to  cross  the  country  and  occupy  the  heights, 
at  the  bottom  of  wbicu  the  public  road  takes  its  course,  and  thus  have  him 
and  his  army  In  so  far  at  their  ntercy.  that  they  miglit  avoid,  or  bring  on  bat- 
tle at  their  sole  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  Sir  John  trusted  that  their  High- 
land courtesy  would  induce  them,  if  they  moved  from  Edinburgh,  to  come  by 
the  very  road  on  which  he  was  advancing  towards  that  city,  (Jicl  thus  meet 
»Jim  on  equal  terms."— Scott,  Prote  Work$,  TOl.  xix.,  p.  299. 

1  See  Ibid.,  vol.  xit,  pp.  301-302. 
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practicable  ground  which  divided  the  armies,  crossed  it  in  seve- 
ral directions,  deliberately  alighted,  pulled  down  gaps  in  one  or 
two  walls  of  dry  stone,  and  led  his  horse  over  them,  many  balls 
being  fired  at  him  while  performing  this  duty.  This  intrepid 
gentleman  returned  to  the  Chevalier,  to  inform  him  that  the  mo- 
rass could  not  be  passed  so  as  to  attack  the  front  of  General 
(.'ope's  army,  without  sustaining  a  heavy  and  destructive  fire  of 
some  continuance.  A  waggon-way  for  the  conveyance  of  coal 
worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Tranent,  for  the  use  of  the  salt-works 
at  Cockenzie,  did  indeed  cross  the  morass,  but  it  would  have 
been  ruinous  to  have  engaged  troops  in  such  a  narrow  road, 
which  was  exposed  to  be  swept  in  every  direction  both  by  artil- 
lery and  musketry. 

The  position  of  General  Cope  might  therefore  be  considered  as 
unassailable  ;  and  that  general,  with  a  moderation  which  marked 
his  mediocrity  of  talent,  was  happy  in  having  found,  as  he 
thought,  safety,  when  he  ought  to  have  looked  for  victory. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Gardiner,  and  other  ofiicers,  pressed  on  the 
commander  the  necessity  of  a  bolder  line  of  tactics.  They  were 
of  opinion  that  the  regular  soldiers  should  be  led  against  the  re- 
l)els  while  the  former  showed  spirit  for  the  encounter,  and  that 
remaining  merely  on  the  defensive  was  likely  to  sink  the  courage 
of  the  troops,  as  delay  gave  the  infantry  time  to  recollect  that 
they  had  avoided  an  encounter  with  these  Highlanders  at  Cor- 
lyarrack,  and  the  cavalry  leisure  to  remember  their  recent  and 
ignominious  flight  from  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  before  this 
new  description  of  enemy.  The  lieutenant-colonel  pressed  his 
iidvice  with  earnestness,  dropped  some  expressions  of  the  result 
which  was  to  be  apprehended,  and,  finding  his  suggestions  re- 
jected, made  the  preparations  of  a  good  and  brave  man  for  doing 
his  duty,  and,  if  necessary,  for  dying  in  the  discharge  of  it. 

Some  movements  now  took  place.  The  regular  troops  huzza'd, 
to  show  their  willingness  to  come  to  action  ;  the  Highlanders  re- 
plied in  their  manner,  by  wild  shouts.  A  party  of  Highlanders 
were  stationed  in  Tranent  churchyard,  as  an  advantageous  post  ; 
but  Sir  John  Cope,  advancing  two  light  field-pieces,  made  that 
position  too  hot  for  them.  Still  the  insurgents  continued  anxi- 
ously bent  on  battle,  and  expressed  the  most  earnest  desire  to 
attack  the  enemy,  who,  they  supposed,  intended  to  escape  from 
them,  as  at  Corryarrack.  They  offered  to  make  the  attack  through 
the  morass,  without  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  to 
carry  fascines  with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  ditch 
pa.ssable.  They  were  exhorted  to  patience  by  their  Chiefs  ;  and, 
to  allay  their  fears  of  the  escape  of  the  enemy,  the  Chevalier 
detached  Lord  Nairne  with  five  hundred  men  to  the  westward, 
that  he  might  be  in  a  situation  to  intercept  Sir  John  Cope,  in 
case  he  should  attempt  to  move  off  towards  Edinburgh  without 
fighting. 

Satisfied  with  this  precaution,  the  Highlanders  lav  down  to  rest 
III.  "      Q 
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in  a  field  of  pease,  which  was  made  up  in  ricks  upon  the  ground.' 
The  minds  of  the  Chiefs  were  still  occupied  with  the  means  ol 
discovering  a  path  by  whicn  they  might  get  clear  of  the  morass, 
gain  the  open  and  firm  ground,  and  rush  down  on  Cope  and  his 
army,  whom  they  regarded  as  their  assured  prey,  if  they  could 
but  meet  them  in  a  fair  field. 

There  wa.s  in  the  Chevalier's  army  a  gentleman  named  Ander- 
son, of  Whitburgh,  in  East  Lothian,  to  whom  the  ground  in  tlie 
vicinity  was  perfectly  known,  and  who  bethought  him  of  a  path 
leading  from  the  height  on  which  their  army  lay,  sweeping 
through  the  morass,  and  round  the  left  wing  of  General  Cope's 
army,  as  it  was  now  disposed,  and  which  might  conduct  them 
to  the  level  and  extensive  flat,  since  called  the  field  of  battle. 
Mr.  Anderson  communicated  this  important  fact  to  Mr.  Hepburn 
of  Keith.  By  Mr.  Hepburn  he  was  conducted  to  Lord  George 
Murray,  who,  highly  pleased  with  the  intelligence,  introduced 
him  to  Prince  Charles  Edward. 

The  candidate  for  a  diadem  was  lying  with  a  bunch  of  pease- 
straw  beneath  his  head,  and  was  awakened  with  news  which 
assured  him  of  battle,  and  promised  him  victory.  He  received 
the  tidings  with  much  cheerfulness,  and  immediately,  for  the 
night  was  well  spent,  prepared  to  put  the  scheme  into  execution. 

An  aide-de-camp  was  instantly  despatched  to  recall  Lord  Nairne 
from  his  demonstration  to  the  westward,  and  cause  him  with  his 
detachment  to  rejoin  the  army  as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  whole  of  the  Highland  army  got  under  arms, 
and  moved  forward  with  incredible  silence  and  celerity,  by  the 
path  proposed.  A  point  of  precedence  was  now  to  be  settled,  cha- 
racteristic of  the  Highlanders.  The  tribe  of  MacDonalds,  though 
divided  into  various  families,  and  serving  under  various  chiefs, 
still  reckoned  on  their  common  descent  from  the  great  Lords  of 

1  "  Bt  the  time  that  the  rear  had  passed  the  town  of  Tranent  (it  was  dark,) 
orders  were  giTen  for  the  men  to  rest  upon  their  arms,  which  they  did,  and  lay 
there  till  about  three  o'clock  next  mominp.  During  the  night  there  was  not 
the  least  noise  or  light,  so  that  the  enemy  did  not  know  where  they  were.  In 
obedience  to  the  orders,  C.  Kerr  went  along  the  line  and  desired  that  no  man 
should  stir  nor  speak  a  word  till  he  returned  to  thera,  which  was  punetualiv 
obeyed."  "  General  Cope  had  cannon  and  cohoms,  which  were  thrown  oi5f 
during  the  night,  and  large  fires  were  made  round  his  whole  camp."— Lock- 
hart  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  44)1-9,  489-9(1.  "  The  roll  of  the  drum  and  shrill  ac- 
companiment of  the  pipes  swelled  up  the  hill— died  away— resumed  its  thun- 
der— and  was  at  length  hushed.  The  trumpets  and  kettle-drums  of  the  cnvalrr 
were  next  heard  to  perform  the  beautiful  and  wild  point  of  war  appropriated 
as  a  signal  for  that  piece  of  nocturnal  duty,  and  then  finally  sunk  ujion  the 
wind  with  a  shrill  and  mournful  cadence.  The  western  sky  twinkled  witn 
stars,  but  a  frost-mist,  rixing  from  the  ocean,  covered  the  eastern  horizon, 
and  rolled  in  white  wreatlis  along  the  plain  where  the  adverse  army  lay 
couched  upon  their  arms.  Their  advanced  posts  were  pushed  as  far  as  the 
side  of  the  great  ditch  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent,  and  had  kindled  large 
fires  at  different  intervals,  gleaming  with  obscure  and  hazy  lustre  through 
the  heavy  fog  which  encircled  them  with  a  doubtful  halo.  The  Highlanders, 
'thick  as  leaves  in  Valombrosa,'  lav  stretched  upon  .the  ridge  of  the  hill, 
buried  (excepting  their  sentinels)  in  the  most  profound  repose.  How  manr  o( 
these  brave  fellowswill  tlie)i  mor»  toundlv  before  to  morrow  night'." — 0'averleji 
chap.  xiri. 
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the  Isles,  in  Tirtvie  of  which,  they  claimed,  as  the  post  of  honour, 
the  right  of  the  whole  Highland  army  in  the  day  of  action.  This 
was  disputed  by  some  of  the  other  clans,  and  it  was  agreed  they 
should  cast  lots  about  this  point  of  precedence.  Fortune  gave  it 
to  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts,  which  was  murmured  at  by  the 
numerous  Clan-Colla,  the  generic  name  for  the  MacDonalds.  The 
sagacity  of  Lochiel  induced  the  other  chiefs  to  resign  for  the  day 
a  point  on  which  they  were  Ukely  to  be  tenacious.  The  preced- 
ence was  yielded  to  the  MacDonalds  accordingly,  and  the  first 
line  of  the  Highlanders  moved  off  their  ground  by  the  left  flank, 
in  order  that  the  favoured  tribe  might  take  the  post  of  honour. 
They, marched,  as  usual,  in  two  columns  of  three  men  in  front. 
The 'first  of  these  was  led  by  young  Clanranald  with  about  sixty 
men,  under  the  guidance  of  Anderson  of  Whitburgh.  The  first 
line  consisted  of  the  following  clan  regiments  : — Clanranald,  250 
strong ;  Glengarry,  350  ;  Keppoch  and  Glencoe,  450  ;  Perth, 
wth  some  MacGregors,  200  ;  Appin,  250  ;  and  Lochiel,  500. 
The  second  line  consisted  of  three  regiments, — Lord  George 
Murray's  Athole  men,  350  ;  Lord  Naime's  regiment,  350  ;  and 
Menzies  of  Shian's,  300.  Lord  Strathallan,  with  his  handful  of 
cavalry,  was  appointed  to  keep  the  height  above  the  morass,  tliat 
they  might  do  what  their  numbers  permitted  to  improve  the  vic- 
tory, in  case  it  should  be  gained.  This  troop  consisted  of  about 
thirty-six  horsemen.  From  these  details,  it  appeai-s  that  the 
Highland  army  was  about  3000  in  number,  being  very  nearly  the 
same  with  Sir  John  Cope's. 

Anderson  guided  the  first  line.  He  found  the  pathway  silent 
and  deserted ;  it  winded  to  the  north-east,  down  a  sort  of  hollow, 
which  at  length  brought  them  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
plain,  at  the  west  end  of  which  the  regular  army  was  stationed, 
with  its  left  flank  to  the  assailants.  No  guns  had  been  placed  to 
enfilade  this  important  pass,  though  there  was  a  deserted  embra- 
sure which  showed  that  tlie  measure  had  been  in  contemplation  ; 
neither  was  there  a  sentinel  or  patrol  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  Highlanders  in  that  direction.  On  reacliing  the  firm  ground, 
the  column  advanced  due  northward  across  the  plain,  in  order  to 
take  ground  for  wheeling  up  and  forming  line  of  battle.  The 
Prince  marched  at  the  head  of  the  second  column,  and  close  in 
the  rear  of  the  first.  The  morass  was  now  rendered  diflScult  by 
the  passage  of  so  many  men.^  Some  of  the  Highlanders  sunk 
knee-deep,  and  the  Prince  himself  stumbled,  and  fell  upon  one 
knee.  The  morning  was  now  dawning,  but  a  thick  frosty  mist 
still  hid  the  motions  of  the  Highlanders.     The  sound  of  their 

I  "  The  place  where  the  rebels  passed  through  the  morass,  is  aboat200  paces 
to  the  westward  of  the  stone  bridee,  built  OTer  Seaton  mill-dam  many  Tears 
after  the  Rebellion.  The  Highlanders  crosied  the  ditch  with  the  run  of  water, 
upon  a  little  narrow  lmd(;e  which  still  stands.  The  eround  on  both  sides  of 
this  bridge  was  then  so  soft  and  boggr,  that  sereral  of  tne  Highlanders  sunk  a 
good  war,  and  Charles  himself  fell  wpon  one  knee.  The  ground  i*  now  drained, 
and  bears  both  grass  and  com."— HoMli  toL  iiL,  p.  80. 
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march  could,  however,  no  longer  be  concealed,  and  an  alarm-gun 
was  fired  as  a  signal  for  Cope's  army  to  get  under  arms. 

Aware  that  the  Highlanders  had  completely  turned  his  left 
flank,  and  were  now  advancing  from  the  eastward  along  a  level 
and  open  plain,  without  in  irruption  of  any  kind,  Sir  John  Cope 
hastened  to  dispose  his  troops  to  receive  them.  Though  pro- 
liably  somewhat  surprised,  the  English  general  altered  the  dispo- 
sition winch  he  had  made  along  the  morass,  and  formed  anew, 
liaving  the  walls  of  Preston-park,  and  that  of  Bankton,  the  seat 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  close  in  the  rear  of  his  army ;  his  left  flank 
extended  towards  the  sea,  his  right  rested  upon  the  morass  which 
had  lately  been  in  his  front.  His  order  of  battle  was  now  ex- 
tended from  north  to  south,  having  the  east  in  front.  In  other 
respects  the  disposition  was  the  same  as  already  mentioned,  his 
infantry  forming  his  centre,  and  on  each  wing  a  regiment  of  horse. 
Uy  some  crowding  in  of  the  piquets,  room  enough  was  not  left  for 
(Jardiner's  corps  to  make  a  full  front  upon  the  right  wing,  so  that 
one  squadron  was  drawn  up  in  the  rear  of  the  other.  The  artil- 
lery was  also  placed  before  this  regiment,  a  disposition  which  the 
colonel  is  said  to  have  remonstrated  against,  having  too  much  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  steadiness  of  the  horses,  as  well  as  of  the  men 
who  composed  the  corps.  There  was  no  attention  paid  to  his  re- 
monstrances, nor  was  there  time  to  change  the  disposition. 

The  Highlanders  had  no  sooner  advanced  so  far  to  the  north 
ward  as  to  extricate  the  rear  of  the  column  from  the  passage 
across  the  morass,  and  place  the  whole  on  open  ground,  than  they 
wlieelod  to  the  left,  and  formed  a  line  of  three  men  deep.  This 
tliin  lojig  line  they  quickly  broke  up  into  a  number  of  small 
masses  or  phalanxes,  each  according  to  their  peculiar  tactics  con- 
taining an  individual  clan,  which  disposed  themselves  for  battle  in 
tlio  manner  following.  The  best-born  men  of  the  tribe,  who  were 
also  the  best  armed,  and  had  almost  all  targets,  threw  themselves 
in  front  of  the  regiment.  The  followers  closed  on  the  rear,  and 
forced  the  front  forward  by  their  weight.  After  a  brief  prayer, 
which  was  never  omitted,  the  bonnets  were  pulled  over  the  brows, 
the  pipers  Jalew  the  signal,  and  the  line  of  clans  rushed  forward, 
t-ach  forming  a  separate  wedge. 

These  preparations  were  made  with  such  despatch  on  both 
wings,  that  the  respective  aides-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and 
Lord  George  Murray  met  in  the  centre,  each  bringing  news  that 
his  general  was  ready  to  charge.  The  whole  front  line  accord- 
iiii^ly  moved  forward,  and,  as  they  did  so,  the  sun  broke  out,  and 
tlio  mist  rose  from  the  ground  like  the  curtain  of  a  theatre.  It 
showed  to  the  Highlanders  the  line  of  regidar  troops  drawn  ii;i 
in  glittering  array  like  a  complete  hedge  of  steel,'  and  at  the 

'  "Some  of  the  rebel  officers  have  niiice  acknowledged,  that  when  tney  fir>t 
saw  the  Kinp's  army,  which  made  a  inert  gallant  appearance,  both  horse  an. I 
f<K>t,  with  tbc  «mi  ihininp  upon  their  arms,  and  tlicn  looked  at  their  ovn 
line,  "liidi  was  broken  into  clumps  and  clusters,  the  bravest  and  best  amici! 
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-•laine  time  displayed  to  Cope's  soldiers  the  furious  torrent,  which, 
subdivided  into  such  a  number  of  columns,  or  rather  small  masses, 
advanced  with  a  cry  which  gradually  swelled  into  a  hideous  yell, 
and  became  intermingled  with  an  irregular  but  well-directed  fire, 
the  mountaineers  presenting  their  pieces  as  they  ran,  dropping 
them  when  discharged,  and  inishing  on  to  close  conflict  sword  in 
hand.  The  events  of  the  preceding  night  had  created  among  tho 
regulars  an  apprehension  of  their  opponents,  not  usual  to  Eng- 
lish soldiers.  General  Cope's  tactics  displayed  a  fear  of  the  enemy 
rather  than  a  desire  to  engage  him :  and  now  this  dreaded  foe, 
having  selected  his  own  point  of  advantage,  was  coming  down  on 
them  in  all  his  terrors,  with  a  mode  of  attack  unusually  furious, 
and  unknown  to  modern  war. 

There  was  but  an  instant  to  think  of  these  things,  for  this  was 
almost  the  moment  of  battle.  But  such  thoughts  were  of  a  na- 
ture which  produce  their  effect  in  an  instant,  and  they  added  to 
the  ferocity  of  the  Highlanders,  while  they  struck  dismay  into 
their  opponents.  The  old  seamen  and  gunners,  who  had  been 
employed  to  serve  the  artillery  on  the  right  wing,  showed  tho 
first  symptoms  of  panic,  and  fled  from  the  guns  they  had  under- 
taken to  work,  carrying  with  them  the  priming  flasks.  Colonel 
VVhitefoord,  who  had  joined  Cope's  army  as  a  volunteer,  fired 
five  of  the  guns  on  the  advancing  Highlanders,  and,  keeping  his 
ground  while  all  fled  around  him,  was  with  difficulty  saved  from 
the  fury  of  the  Camerons  and  Stewarts,  who,  running  straight  ou 
the  muzzles  of  the  cannon,  actually  stormed  the  battery.'  The 
regiment  of  dragoons  being  drawn  up,  as  has  been  said,  in  two 
lines,  the  foremost  squadron,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Whitney, 
having  received  orders  to  advance,  were,  like  the  gunners,  seized 
with  a  panic,  dispersed  under  the  fire  of  the  Highlanders,  and 
went  off  without  even  an  attempt  to  charge,  riding  down  the  ar- 
tillery guard  in  their  flight.  The  rearmost  squadron,  commanded 
by  Gardiner,  might,  if  steady,  have  yet  altered  the  fate  of  tlio 
day,  by  charging  the  Highlanders  when  disordered  with  attack- 
ing the  guns.  Gardiner,  accordingly,  commanded  them  to  ad- 
vance and  charge,  encouraging  them  by  his  voice  and  example 
to  rush  upon  the  confused  masses  before  them.  But  those  to 
whom  he  spoke  were  themselves  disordered  at  the  rapid  advance 

foremost,  they  expected  Ui.it  the  Highland  array  would  be  defeated  in  a  moment, 
and  swept  from  the  field." — Homk,  p.  92. 

'  The  account  i)f  the  battle  published  by  the  Highland  army  sets  forth— "  The 
6re  of  the  enemy's  cannon  was  followed  by  a  very  regular  fire  of  the  drajnons 
on  the  right  and  left,  and  this  again  by  close  platoons  of  all  their  infantry  ; 
which  our  men  ricLived  with  the  greatest  intrepidity ;  nor  did  we  ntnrii  ti;u 
enemy's  fire  till  wc  approached  them  so  near  as  that  the  colfin  of  our  shot 
might  set  their  whiskers  on  fire.  The  Highlanders  having  discharged  their 
muskets,  threw  them  down,  then  drew  their  swords,  and  carryed  all  before 
them  like  a  torrent,  so  that  in  seven  or  eight  minutes,  both  horse  and  foot  were 
totally  routed,  and  drove  from  the  field  of  battle ;  though  it  must  be  owned  that 
the  enemy  fought  very  gallantly ;  but  they  could  not  withstand  the  inipetu- 
asity,  or  rather  fury  of  the  Highlanders,  and  were  forced  to  "vn,  when  they 
could  no  longer  re»i»t" — Scott  Mag.,  Sept,  1745- 
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of  the  enemy,  and  disturbed  by  the  waving  of  plaids,  the  bran- 
dishing and  gleaming  of  broadswords  and  battle-axes,  the  rattle 
of  the  dropping  fire,  and  the  ferocious  cry  of  the  combatants. 
They  made  a  feint  to  advance,  in  obedience  to  the  word  of  com- 
mand, but  almost  instantly  halted,  when  first  the  rear-rank  went 
off"  by  four  or  five  files  at  a  time,  and  then  the  front  dispersed  in 
Uke  manner ;  none  maintaining  their  ground,  except  about  a  score 
of  determined  men,  who  were  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with  their 
commander. 

On  Cope's  left,  the  cause  of  King  George  was  not  more  pros- 
perous. Hamilton's  dragoons,  receiving  a  heavy  rolling  fire  from 
the  MacDonalds  as  they  advanced,  broke  up  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  with  Gardiner's,  and  scatter- 
ing in  every  direction,  left  the  field  of  blood,  galloping  some  from 
the  enemy,  some,  in  the  recklessness  of  their  terror,  past  the 
enemy,  and  some  almost  through  them.  The  dispersion  was  com- 
plete, and  the  disorder  irretrievable.  They  fled  west,  east,  and 
south,  and  it  was  only  the  broad  sea  which  prevented  them  froa 
flying  to  the  north  also,  and  making  every  point  of  the  compass 
witness  to  their  rout. 

Mean  time,  the  infantry,  though  both  their  flanks  were  un- 
covered by  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  received  the  centre  of  the 
Highland  line,  with  a  steady  and  regular  fire,  which  cost  the  in- 
surgents several  men, — among  others,  James  MacGregor,  a  son 
of  the  famous  Rob  Roy,  fell,  having  received  five  wounds,  two  oi 
thera  from  balls  that  pierced  through  his  body.  He  commanded 
a  company  of  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  armed  chiefly 
with  the  straightened  scythes  already  mentioned,  a  weapon  not 
unlike  the  old  English  bill.  He  was  so  little  daunted  by  his 
wounds,  as  to  raise  himself  on  his  elbow,  calling  to  his  men 
to  advance  bravely,  and  swearing  he  would  see  if  any  should 
misbehave. 

In  fact,  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders  were  not  an  instant 
checked  by  the  fire  of  the  musketry ;  for,  charging  with  all  the 
energy  of  victory,  they  parried  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers  with 
their  targets,  and  the  deep  clumps,  or  masses,  into  which  the 
clans  were  formed,  penetrated  and  broke,  in  several  points,  the 
extended  and  thin  lines  of  the  regulars.  At  the  same  moment, 
Lochiel  attacking  the  infantry  on  the  left,  and  Clanranald  on  the 
ri<,jht  flank,  both  exposed  by  the  flight  of  the  dragoons,  they  were 
unavoidably  and  irretrievably  routed.  It  was  now  perceived  that 
Sir  John  Cope  had  committed  an  important  error  in  di-awing  up 
his  forces  in  front  of  a  high  park-wall,  which  barred  their  escape 
from  their  light-heeled  enemies.  Fortunately  there  had  been 
breaches  made  in  the  wall,  which  permitted  some  few  soldiers  to 
escape ;  but  most  of  them  had  the  melancholy  choice  of  death  or 
Bubmission,  A  few  fought  and  fell  bravely.  Colonel  Gardiner 
was  in  the  act  of  encouraging  a  small  platoon  of  infantry,  which 
continued  firing,  when  he  was  cut  down  by  a  Highlander,  with 
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one  of  those  scythes  which  have  been  repeatedly  mentioned.* 
The  greater  part  of  the  foot  soldiers  then  laid  down  their  arms, 
after  a  few  minutes'  resistance.  The  second  line,  led  by  Prince 
Charles  himself,  had,  during  the  whole  action,  kept  so  near  the 
first,  that  to  most  of  Sir  John  Cope's  army  they  appeared  but  as 
one  body  ;  and  as  this  unfortunate  Prince's  courage  has  been  im- 
peached, it  is  necessary  to  say,  that  he  was  only  fifty  paces  behind 
the  vanguard  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle, — which 
was,  in  fact,  a  departure  from  his  imphcit  paction  with  the  Chiefs, 
that  he  should  not  put  his  person  in  imminent  danger.* 

Kad  there  been  any  possibility  of  rallying  the  fugitives,  the 
day  might  have  been  in  some  degree  avenged,  if  not  retrieved, 
for  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders  dispersed  themselves  almost 
wholly,  in  quest  of  spoil  and  piisoners.'  They  were  merciful  to 
the  vanquished  after  the  fii"st  fury  of  the  onset,  but  gave  no 
quarter  to  the  dragoon  horses,  which  they  considered  as  taught 
to  bear  a  personal  share  in  the  battle. 

The  second  line  were.-yvith  difficulty  restrained  from  disbanding 
in  like  manner,  until  a  report  was  spread  that  the  dragoons  had 
i"allied,  and  were  returning  to  the  field.     Lochiel  caused  the  pipes 

'  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  onset,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  which  lasted  but  a 
few  minutes,  the  Colonel  received  a  wound  bj  a  bullet  in  his  left  breast,  which 
made  him  give  a  sudden  spring  in  his  saddle ;  upon  which  his  servant,  who 
had  led  the  horse,  would  have  persuaded  him  to  retreat;  but  he  said  it  was 
only  a  wound  in  the  fl-sh,  and  fought  on,  though  he  presently  after  received  a 
shot  in  his  right  thigh." — "  Events  of  this  kind  pass  in  less  time  than  their  de- 
scription can  be  written,  or  read.  He  saw  a  party  of  the  foot,  who  were  then 
bravely  fighting  near  him,  and  whom  he  was  ordered  to  support,  have  no  officer 
to  head  them  ;  upon  which  he  said  eagerlv,  'these  brave  fellows  would  be  cut 
to  pieces  for  want  of  a  commander  ;'  while  speaking  he  rode  up  to  them,  and 
cried  out  aloud,  '  fire  on,  mv  lads,  and  fear  nothing.'  But  just  as  the  words 
were  out  of  his  mouth,  a  Highlander  advanced  towards  him  with  a  scythe 
fastened  to  a  long  pole,  with  which  he  gave  him  such  a  deep  wound  on  his  right 
arm  that  his  sword  dropped  from  his  hand,  and  others  coming  about  him,  while 
he  was  thus  dreadfully  entangled  with  that  cruel  weapon,  be  was  dragged  oS 
from  his  horse.  The  moment  he  fell  another  Highlander  gave  him  a  stroke, 
either  with  a  broadsword  or  a  Lochabcr  axe  (for  my  informant  could  not  exactly 
distinguish)  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  head,  which  was  the  mortal  blow." — 
Lifi:  of  Colonel  Gardiner,  Sect.  152,  153. 

*  "  The  Prince  left  his  guard  on  the  march  to  the  attack,  talking  earnestly 
to  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Clanranald,  and  giving  his  last  orders  and  injunc- 
tions ;  but  returning  to  his  guard  as  I  happened  to  pass  near  by  b-im,  he,  with 
a  smile,  said  to  me,  in  Erse,  '  Gres-ort,  Gret-ort ;'  that  is,  make  haste,  make 
haste.    As  in  our  march  to  the  attack,  the  right  was  obliged  to  stop  a  little  tUl 
the  left  should  come  up.    At  this  time  the  enemy's  guards  first  perceived  us, 
for  we  heard  them  call  out,  '  Who  is  there  ?  Who  is  there  ?  Cannons,  cannoua, 
gc.t  ready  the  cannons,  cannoneers ;'  but  our  quick  march  and  sudden  and  in- 
trepid attack  soon  brought  us  into  the  midst  of  our  enemies,  where  w«  soon 
put  them  to  rout."— Journal,  Lockhart  Fapert,  vol.  ii.,  p.  491. 
'  "  Some  Highland  rogues,  like  hungry  dogi, 
Neglecting  to  pursue,  man. 
About  they  faced,  and,  in  great  haste. 

Upon  the  booty  tlew,  man. 
And  they  as  gain  for  all  their  pain, 

A  re  deck'd  wi'  spoils  o'  war,  maa , 
Fu'  bauld  can  tell  how  her  nain  sei 
Was  ne'er  sae  praw  pefore,  maa  " 

S.il3V  N3's  BoOmI 
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to  play,  which  recalled  many  of  his  men.  But  the  dragoons  lookcil 
near  them  no  more.  It  is  true,  that  Sir  John  Cope  himself,  tht- 
Earl  of  Home,  General  Whitney,  and  other  officers,  had,  with 
I/istols  at  the  men's  heads,  turned  a  number  of  the  fugitives  oil 
the  high-road  to  Edinburgh,  into  a  field  close  to  Preston  on  the 
west,  where  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  squadron.  But  the  sound 
of  a  pistol-shot,  which  was  discharged  by  accident,  renewed  their 
panic,  the  main  body  followed  Sir  John  Cope  in  his  retreat,  while 
a  few  stragfjlers  went  off  at  full  gallop  towards  Edinburgh,  enter- 
ed by  the  Watergate,  and  rode  up  the  High  Street  in  the  most 
disorderly  manner. 

An  old  friend,  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  gave  me  a  pictu- 
resque account  of  the  flight  of  such  fugitives  as  took  this  direction, 
which  he  had  himself  witnessed.  Although  the  city  was  eva- 
cuated by  the  Highlanders,  an  old  Jacobite  of  distinction  was, 
nevertheless,  left  there  with  the  title  of  Governor.  This  dignitary 
was  quietly  seated  in  a  well-known  tavern  (afterwards  Walker's, 
in.  Writers'  Court,)  when  a  tremendous  clatter  on  the  street  an- 
nounced the  arrival  of  the  dragoons,  or  a  part  of  them,  in  this 
disorderly  condition.  The  stout  old  commander  presented  him- 
self before  them,  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  and  summoned  them 
to  surrender  to  his  Royal  Highness's  mercy.  The  dragoons, 
seeing  but  one  or  two  men,  received  the  proposal  with  a  volley  of 
curses  and  pistol-balls,  and  having  compelled  the  Jacobite  com- 
mandant to  retreat  within  the  Thermopylae  of  Writers'  Court, 
they  continued  their  race  up  to  the  Castle-hill,  thinking  that  for- 
tress the  most  secure  place  of  refuge.  Old  General  Preston,  who 
had  now  thrown  himself  into  the  Castle,  of  which  he  was  gover- 
nor, and  superseded  General  Guest  in  his  office,  had  no  idea  of 
admitting  these  recreant  cavaliers  into  a  fortress  which  was  pro- 
bably on  the  eve  of  a  siege.  He  therefore  sent  them  word  to  be- 
gone from  the  Castle-hill,  or  he  would  open  his  guns  on  them  as 
cowards,  who  had  deserted  their  officers  and  colours.  Alarmed 
at  this  new  danger,  the  runaways  retreated,  and  scrambling  down 
the  steep  declivity  called  the  Castle-Wynd,  rode  out  at  the  West- 
Port,  and  continued  their  flight  to  Stirling  and  the  west  country. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dragoons  were  collected  by  Sir  John 
Cope,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Loudon,  and 
conducted,  in  a  very  disreputable  condition,  by  Lauder  to  Cold- 
sti'eam,  and  from  thence  to  Berwick.  At  the  latter  place,  Lord 
Mark  Ker,  of  the  family  of  Lothian,  a  house  which  has  long  had 
hereditary  fame  for  wit  as  well  as  courage,  received  the  unfortu- 
nate General  with  the  well-known  sarcasm,  "  That  he  believed  ho 
was  the  first  general  in  Europe  who  had  brought  the  first  tidings 
of  his  own  defeat."  * 

'  "  When  Johnnie  Cope  to  Dunbar  came, 

ThcT  speer'd  at  hira,  '  Where's  a  your  men?  — 
'  Tne  deil  confound  mc  gin  I  ken. 
For  I  left  them  a'  thin  mo'iiing." 
HeT,  Jobnuie  Cooe  ic. 
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But  the  presence  of  the  general  in  person  on  the  field,  since 
there  was  not  even  the  sembknee  of  an  anny,  could  not  have 
remedied  the  disaster.  There  was  never  a  victory  more  com- 
plete. Of  the  infantry,  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  or  there- 
about, scarce  two  hundred  escaped ;  the  rest  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.-  It  has  been  generally  computed  that  the  slain 
amounted  to  four  hundred,  for  the  Highlanders  gave  little  quarter 
in  the  first  moments  of  excitation,  though  those  did  not  last  long. 
Five  oflicei-s  were  killed,  and  eighty  made  prisoners.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  thousand.  Many  of 
them  exhibited  a  frightful  spectacle,  being  hideously  cut  with  the 
broadsword.'  The  field  artillery,  with  colours,  standards,  and 
other  trophies,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  The  mili- 
tary-chest of  the  army  was  placed  during  the  action  in  the  house 
of  Cockenzie,  the  baggage  in  a  large  field  adjoining,  originally  in 
the  rear  of  Cope's  line  of  battle,  but  at  the  moment  of  action,  upon 
the  left.  It  was  guarded  by  a  few  Highlanders  of  the  regiment 
which  the  Earl  of  Loudon  was  raising  for  Government,  and 
which  was  much  reduced  by  desertion,  many  of  the  privates 
joining  their  clans  so  soon  as  the  Rebellion  broke  out.  The  bag- 
gage-guard sun-endered  themselves  prisoners  on  seeing  the  event 
of  the  battle,  and  the  baggage  and  military-chest,  with  £2500  in 
specie,^  became  the  booty  of  the  conquerors.     The  Highlanders 

'  Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  wasna  blate. 
To  come  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat, 
And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait, 
Sae  early  in  the  morning." 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,  &c. 
'I  faith,'  quo  Johnnie,  'I  cot  a  fleg  (frightl 
Wi'  their  claymores  and  philabegs. 
If  I  face  them  again,  deil  break  my  legs ! 
So  I  wish  Tou  a  good-morning.' 
Hey,  Johnnie  Cope,"  &c. 

Baliad. 
'"  The  field  of  battle,"  says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  "presented  a  spectacle 
1  1  Ti""^"  ^^^"^  covered  with  hands,  legs,  and  arms,  and  mutilated  bodies ;  for 
"•e  lolled  all  fell  by  the  sword.— General  Cope,  by  means  of  a  white  cockade, 
which  he  put  in  his  hat,  similar  to  what  we  wore,  passed  through  the  midst  of 
the  Highlanders  without  being  known.  The  panic  terror  of  the  Knglisli  sur- 
passes all  imagination.  Thev  threw  down  their  arms  that  they  might  run  with 
more  speed,  thus  depriving  themselves,  by  their  fears,  of  the  only  means  of  ar- 
rubting  the  vengeance  of  the  Highlanders.  Of  so  many  men  in  a  condition, 
from  their  numbers,  to  preserve  order  in  their  retreat,  not  one  thought  of  de- 
fending himself.  Terror  had  taken  possession  of  their  minds.  I  saw  a  young 
Mighlaiider,  about  fourteen  years  of  age.  scarcely  formed,  who  was  presented 
,".',  '  ,,  P""ce  as  a  prodigy,  having  killed,  it  was  said,  fourteen  of  the  enemy. 
11.  asked  him  if  this  was  true.     '  I  do  not  know,'  replied  he,  '  if  I  kil!- 

.  il  them,  but  I  brought  fourteen  soldiers  to  the  ground  with  my  sword.'  An- 
other Highlander  brought  ten  soldiers  to  the  Prince,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoners,  driving  them  before  him  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  These  were,  how- 
''*'';'■' the  same  English  soldiers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Dettingen 
.^nd  Fonteiioy,  and  who  might  justly  be  ranked  among  the  bravest  troops  ot 
turope."  —Memoirs  (/the  Rebellion,  4to  edit.,  pp.  30,  31. 

i  Sonne  accounts  sav  of  money  to  the  amount  of  £4000.  "  Cope  having  se- 
cured the  rest,"  savs  Henderson,  "partly  in  the  f'ojr  man-of-war,  Haddingtni,, 
and  el         .   c,  wliith  was  the  only  prudent  action  of  that  ofhccr  during  hii 
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looked  with  surprise  and  amazement  upon  the  luxuries  of  a  civi- 
lized army.  They  eould  not  vmderstand  the  use  of  chocolate;  and 
watches,*  wigs,  and  other  ordinary  appurtenances  of  tlie  toilette, 
were  equally  the  subject  of  wonder  and  curiosity. 

On  the  part  of  the  victors,  the  battle,  though  brief,  had  not 
been  bloodless.  Four  officers,  and  thirty  privates  of  their  army, 
were  killed  ;  six  officers  and  seventy  men  wounded. 

Such  were  the  results  of  the  celebrated  battle  of  Preston,  or, 
as  some  have  it,  of  Prestonpans,  in  which  the  pride  of  military 
discipline  received  an  indelible  disgrace  at  the  hands  ot  a  wild 
militia.  Sir  John  Cope,  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  vindicate  so 
far  as  personal  courage  goes,  was  nevertheless  overwhelmed  with 
a  ridicule  due  to  poltroonery,  as  well  as  to  want  of  conduct,  and 
was  doomed  to  remain,  ' 

"  Sacred  to  ridicule  his  -whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burden  of  a  merry  song." 

[Among  the  numerous  metrical  effusions  abounding  in  sly  humour  and  8a> 
casm  which  the  events  of  1715  and  1745  called  forth,  there  is  perhaps  not  one 
that  continues  to  this  day  so  universally  "  familiar  in  our  mouths  as  house- 
hold words,"  over  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  Scotland,  as  is  the  song  set 
to  the  burden  of  "He;/.  Johnnie  Cofte.areyou  wakinij  yet^"  The  following  bal- 
lad of  "  The  Battle  of  Prestonpans"  has  preserved  also  for  its  author  a  memorial 
of  his  name  outlasting  the  period  of  his  own  day  and  generation.  It  was  com- 
posed by  an  East  Lothian  farmer,  named  Skirving,  father  of  the  late  eccentric 
Mr.  Skirving,  the  celebrated  painter.  There  is  in  it  a  considerable  spice  of 
malevolence,  and  its  author  nad,  it  was  alleged,  a  disposition  to  lampoon  hii 
neighbours.] 

"  The  Chevalier  being  void  of  fear. 
Did  march  up  Birsel  Brae,  man. 
And  through  Tranent,  ere  he  did  stent. 

As  fast  as  he  could  gae,  man ; 
While  General  Cope  did  taunt  and  mock, 

Wi"  mony  a  loud  huzza,  man. 
But  ere  next  mom  proclaim'd  the  cock. 
We  heard  anither  craw,  man. 

inglorious  campaign.  The  Higtiianders  plundered  some  officers  both  of  their 
money  and  watches,  and  some  country  gentlemen,  who  were  not  in  arms,  were 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  1  myself  surveying  the  field,  before  the  dead  were 
stript,  asked  some  of  .  .  wounded  men  what  had  become  of  Cope.  And  they 
all,  but  especially  the  English  soldiers,  spoke  most  disrespectfully  and  bitterly 
of  him.  After  this  I  went  to  the  roadside  where  the  Chevalier,  who,  by  advice 
of  Perth,  &c.,  had  sent  to  Edinburgh  for  surgeons,  was  standing.  He  was  clad 
as  an  ordinary  captain,  in  a  coarse  plaid  and  blue  bonnet ;  his  boots  and  knees 
were  much  dirtied.  He  was  excccdnig  merrv.  Speaking  of  his  armv  he  said 
twice.  '  Mv  Highland  men  have  lost  their  plaids,  at  which  he  laughed  very 
heartily.  When  talking  of  the  wounded,  he  seemed  no  wav  affected.  There 
were  seven  standards  taken,  which,  when  he  saw,  he  said  in  French,  a  language 
he  frequently  si)oke  in,  '  We  have  missed  some  of  them.'  Then  he  refreshed 
himself  ui)oii  the  field,  and  with  the  utmost  composure  ate  a  piece  of  cold  beef, 
and  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  amid  the  deep  and  piercing  proans  of  the  wounded 
and  dying.  Next  day  the  poor  men  were  brought  into  Edinburgh  upon  carts; 
some  were  jiut  into  tho  Infirmary,  others  begged  through  the  high  streets;  but 
uo  charity  was  sliown  by  the  rebels,  so  great  was  their  hatred  to  a  red-coat." — 
Uutory  of  the  Rebel,  8vo,  Lond.,  1752,  pp.  31,  32. 

'  Tradition  tells  of  a  Highlander  obtaining  a  gold  watch  on  the  field  of  the 
•lain,  and  whicli,  after  its  movements  ceased  in  want  of  winding  up,  he  sold 
for  a  pittance,  chuckling  with  himself  on  his  knowing  bargain  for  ta  teed  juittie 
(the  (lead  beast;)  and  of  others  publicly  selling  chocolate  found  in  Cope's  baft- 
gajje,  under  the  denomination  oi  Johnnie  Cope  I  tatc,  i.  e.  salve. 
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"  The  brave  l^ochiel,  as  I  heard  tell, 

Led  Camerons  on  in  cloudi,  man; 
The  morning  fair,  and  clear  the  air, 

They  loos'd  with  derilish  thuds,  man. 
Down  guns  thej  threw,  and  swords  they  drew, 

And  soon  did  cha«e  them  aff,  man  ; 
On  ScAton's  crafts  ther  bufF'd  their  chafts. 

And  gart  them  rin  like  daft,  man. 

"  The  bluff  dragoons  swore  blood  and  oons  ! 

They'd  make  the  rebels  run,  man;  i 
And  yet  they  flee  when  them  they  see. 

And  winna  hre  a  gun,  man. 
They  turn'd  their  back,  the  foot  they  brake. 

Such  terror  seized  them  a'  man  ; 
Some  wet  their  cheeks,  some 

And  some  for  fear  did  fa',  man. 

"  The  volunteers  prick'd  up  their  ears. 

And  vow  gin  they  were  crouse,  man; 
But  when  the  bairns  saw't  turn  to  earn'st. 

They  were  na  worth  a  louse,  man. 
Maist'feck  gaed  hame,  O  fie  for  shame 

They'd  better  staid  awa',  man. 
Than  wi'  cockade  to  make  parade. 

And  do  nae  gude  at  a',  man. 

"  Monteith  the  great,  when 

Unwares  did  ding  him  owre,  man;  * 
Vet  wadna  stand  to  bear  a  hand. 

But  aift'u'  fast  did  scour,  man, 
O'er  Soutra  hill,  ere  he  stood  still. 

Before  he  tasted  meat,  man. 
Troth,  he  may  brag  of  his  swift  nag. 

That  bore  him  a&'sae  fleet,  man. 

"  And  Simpson,  keen  to  clear  the  cen 

Of  rebels  far  in  wrang,  man. 
Did  never  strive  wi'  pistols  five,3 

But  gallop'd  wi'  the  thrang,  man; 
He  turn'd  his  back,  and  in  a  crack 

Was  cleanly  out  o'  sight,  man. 
And  thought  it  best,  it  was  nae  jest, 

Wi'  Highlanders  to  fight,  man. 

"  Mangst  a'  the  gang,  nane  bade  the  bang 

But  twa,  and  ane  was  ta'en,  man ; 
For  Campbell  rade,  but  Myrie  staid. 

And  sair  he  paid  the  kane,  man 
Four  skelps  he  got,  was  waur  than  shot, 

Frae  tne  sharp-edged  claymore,  man ; 
Frae  many  a  spout  came  running  out 

His  reeking  net  red  gore,  man.* 

1  In  the  march  from  Haddington  to  Preston,  the  officers  of  Cope's  army  as- 
sured the-spectalors,  a  multitude  of  whom  attended  them,  that  there  would  be 
no  battle;  for  as  the  cavalry  and  infantry  were  joined,  the  Highlanders  would 
not  venture  to  attack  so  complete  an  army. 

*  Monteith,  the  minister  of  Longformarus,  a  volunteer,  whe  ha])peDing  tc 
come  the  night  before  the  battle  upon  a  Highlander  m  a  defenceless  posture, 
threw  him  over,  and  carried  his  gun  as  a  trophy  to  Cope's  camp. 

3  Mr.  Simpson,  also  a  presbyterian  minister,  and  a  volunteer  in  the  army, 
said,  that  he  would  convmce  the  rebels  of  their  error  br  dint  of  his  pistols, 
having  for  that  purpose  two  in  his  pockets,  two  in  his  holsters,  and  one  in  his 
belt. 

*  Myiie,  a  student  of  medicine  from  Jamaica,  another  Tolunteer,  was  miMr 
elilr  mangled  by  the  broadswords  of  the  Highlanders. 
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'■  Hut  Gard'ner  br.ive  did  still  beliave 

Like  to  a  hero  brii;lit,  man ; 
His  courage  true,  like  him  were  tew 

That  still  despised  flight,  roan. 
Cor  king  and  laws,  and  country's  cause, 
1  In  honour's  bed  he  lay,  man. 

His  life,  but  not  his  courage,  fled, 

While  he  had  breath  to  draw.  man. 

"  And  Major  Bowie,  that  worthy  soui, 

Was  brought  down  to  the  ground,  m:in; 
His  horse  being  shot,  it  was  his  lot. 

For  to  get  mony  a  wound,  man. 
Lieutenant  Smithy  cf  Irish  birth, 

Frae  whom  he  call'd  for  aid,  man. 
But  full  of  dread,  lap  o'er  his  head. 

And  wadna  be  gainsaid,  man. 

'  He  made  sic  haste,  sae  spurr'd  his  beast, 

"Twas  little  there  he  saw,  man ; 
To  Berwick  rade,  and  falsely  said. 

The  Scots  were  rebels,  a',  man. 
Cut  let  that  end,  for  weel  'tis  kend 

His  use  and  wont's  to  lie,  man. 
The  Teague  is  naught ;  he  never  faught 

W'henhe  had  room  to  flee,  man.' 

"  And  Cadell,  drest,  amang  the  rest. 

With  gun  and  gude  claymore,  man. 
On  gelding  grey  he  rade  that  day, 

With  pistols  set  before,  man. 
The  cause  was  guid,  he'd  spend  his  blood 

Before  that  he  would  yield,  man ; 
Hut  the  nignt  before  he  left  the  core 

And  never  faced  the  field,  man.* 

'But  gallant  Koger,  like  a  soger  (soldier,, 

Stood  and  bravely  fought,  man; 
I'm  wae  to  tell,  at  last  he  fell. 

And  mae  down  wj'  him  brought,  man 
At  point  of  death,  wi'  his  last  breath. 

Some  standing  round  in  ring.  mB>,, 
On's  back  lying  flat,  he  waved  nis  nat. 

And  cried  '  God  save  the  King,'  man. 3 

•  So  widely  did  these  lines  circulate. their  scandal,  as  to  call  forth  In  the 
Kdmlmrph  Courard,  "  I,  the  said  Major  Bowels,  do  aihrm  it  to  be  an  infam- 
ous falsehood,  Lieutenant  Smith  not  being  in  the  same  squadron  with  met  nor 
did  any  officer  of  the  corps  refuse  me  his  assistance  on  that  occasion,  fic. 
Witness  my  hand,  at  Prestonpans,  this  1st  of  January,  174<).  (Signed)  Rich- 
ard Bowlrs."  The  limited  circulation  ot  this  exculpatory  evidence,  foumi 
somewhat  insufficient  towards  wiping  off  the  stain.  Lieutenant  Smith  had  nc\t 
recourse  to  "use  and  wont"  of  his  countrymen,  and  proceeded  to  Hadding- 
ton, from  whence  he  sent  a  challenge  to  the  author.  "  Gang  away  back," 
said  honest  Skirnng  to  the  bearer  of  the  message,  "and  tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I 
hiiina  time  to  come  to  Haddington  to  gie  him  satisfaction;  but  tell  him  an'  ho 
likes  to  come  here,  I'll  tak  a  look  o'  him,  an'  if  I  ttiiiik  I'm  fit  to  fecht  him, 
I'll  fecht  him  ;  an'  if  no,  I'll  just  do  as  he  did — I'll  rin  awa."    I 

2  The  individual  "here  alluded  to  had  neither  time  to  face  the  field  nor  see 
the  fray  ;  "  the  night  before,"  he  slept,  it  was  understood,  in  his  own  house  in 
the  Cuttle,  west  of  Prestonpans,  somewhat  beyond  a  mile  from  the  battle 
field,  and  ere  he  could  get  on  his  "  gelding  grey "  on  the  following  morning, 
the  King's  army  was  routed. 

8  Captains  Rogers  and  Brymer,  of  Lee's  regiment,  were  both  killed.  "In  tliii 
battle,"  says  Home,  "  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of  generous  valour  on 
the  side  of  the  vanquished,"  and  after  allusion  to  the  fate  of  the  gallant  vete- 
ran. Colonel  Gardiner,  who  had  served  in  the  armies  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, adds,  "Captain  Brymer  of  Lee's  regiment,  the  only  officer  in  tlie 
King'*  army  who  haa  seen  Highlanders  attack  regular  troops  (at  the  battle  ol 
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"  Some  Highland  rogues,  like  hungry  dogs, 

Neglecting  to  trarsue,  man. 
About  they  faced,  and,  in  great  haste. 

Upon  the  booty  flew,  man. 
And  they,  as  gain  for  all  their  pain. 

Are  dcck'd  wi'  spoils  o'  war,  man  ; 
Fn'  bauld  can  tell  how  her  nain  sell 

Was  ne'er  sac  praw  pefore,  man. 

••  At  the  thorn-tree,  which  you  may  sec 

newest  the  meadow  mill,  man. 
There  mony  slain  lay  on  the  plain. 

The  clans  pursuing  still,  man ; 
Sic  unco  hacks,  and  deadly  whacks, 

I  never  saw  the  like,  man ; 
Lost  hands  and  heads  cost  them  their  deads, 

That  fell  near  Preston  dyke,  man. 

"  That  afternoon,  when  a'  was  done, 

I  gaed  to  see  the  fray,  man ; 
But  had  I  wist  what  after  past, 

I'd  better  staid  away,  man ; 
On  Seton  sands,  wi'  nimble  hands. 

They  pick'd  my  pockets  bare,  man. 
But  1  wish  ne'er  to  dree  sic  fear. 

For  a'  the  sum  and  mair,  man." 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Pnnce  Charles's  Proclamations  on  returning  to  Edinburgh — Re- 
sults of  his  Victory  at  Preston — his  Plans  and  Levies — h\> 
Council  and  Court  at  Holyrood  House — Arrital  of  French 
Vessels  with  Supplies — Duplicity  of  Lord  Lovat — its  Unfortu- 
nate Results  to  Himself  and  to  the  Prince — Resolution  of  Charles 
to  March  into  England,  in  Opposition  to  many  of  his  Advisers 
— his  Arrival  at  Carlisle — at  Preston — at  Manchester,  where  he 
receives  an  English  Reinforcement — Alarm  of  Government — 
R-esolution  of  George  II.  to  take  the  Field  in  Person — Arrital 
of  Charles  at  Derby — his  xindiminished  Confidence  of  Success, 
although  Surrounded  by  Government  Forces — Lord  George 
Murray  urges  Retreat,  tc  which  tJie  Prince  reluctantly  Consents. 

[1745.] 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  the  ChevaUer  slept  at 
Pinkie  House,  near  Musselburgh  ;'  the  next  morning  he  returned 
to  Duddingston,  and  entering  the  capital,  was  received  with  the 
acclamations  of  the  populace,*  and  all  the  honours  which  the  offi- 

Slieriffmuir,)  and  the  only  person  who  seemed  to  think  that  there  was  any 
thing  formidable  in  their  attack,  when  the  rebels  broke  in  upon  that  part  of  the 
line  where  he  stood,  disdained  to  turn  his  back,  and  met  a  hero's  death,  with 
nis  face  to  the  enemy." — Bist.,  Chap.  ri. 

1  "Charles  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  till  midnight,  giving  orders  for 
the  relief  of  the  wounded  of  both  armies,  for  the  disposal  of  his  prisoners,  and 
preserving,  from  temper,  or  from  judgment,  every  appearance  of  moderation 
and  humanity."-  Hcme,  c.  6. 

8  "  The  Highlanders  by  whom  the  Prince  was  surrounded,  in  the  license  and 
rxtravagance  of  this  joyful  moment,  fired  their  nieces  repeatedly,  and  one  of 
:l;pse  I'avma  been  accidentaUy  loiided      itii   l)all.  the  bullet  gr.'ized  a  younjj 
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sial  authorities  could  render.  Several  proclaTnatioiis  were  is^v^l 
upon  his  arrival,  all  of  them  adapted  to  influence  the  popuiar 
mind. 

He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  the  victory,  assigning  for  his 
reason  the  loss  which  had  been  sustained  by  his  father's  mis- 
guided subjects.  The  clergy  of  Edinburgh  were,  by  another 
edict,  exhorted  to  resume  the  exercise  of  their  religious  func- 
tions, and  assured  of  the  Prince's  protection.  This  venerable 
body  sent  a  deputation  to  know  whether  they  would  bepermitted, 
in  the  course  of  divine  service,  to  oflFer  up  their  prayers  for  King 
George.  It  was  answered,  on  the  part  of  the  Chevalier,  that  to 
grant  the  request  would  be  in  so  far  to  give  the  lie  to  those 
family  pretensions  for  the  assertion  of  which  he  was  in  arms ; 
but  that,  notwithstanding,  he  would  give  them  his  royal  assu- 
rance that  they  should  not  be  called  to  account  for  any  impru- 
dent language  which  they  might  use  in  the  pulpit.  The  ministers 
of  Edinburgh  seem  to  have  doubted  the  guarantee,  as  none  of 
them  resumed  his  charge  excepting  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacVicar, 
minister  of  the  West  Church,  who  regularly  officiated  t!.ere,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  guns  of  the  Castle.  A  number  of  the 
Highland  officers,  as  well  as  the  citizens,  attended  on  Mr.  Mac- 
Vicar's  ministry,'  in  the  course  of  which  he  not  only  prayed  for 
King  George,  but  stoutly  asserted  liis  right  to  the  throne.  Tliia 
was  represented  to  Charles  Edward  by  some  of  his  followers,  as 
a  piece  of  unjustifiable  insolence,  deserving  of  punishment ;  but 
the  Prince  wisely  repUed,  that  the  man  was  an  honest  fool,  and 
that  he  would  not  have  him  disturbed.  I  do  not  know  if  it  was 
out  of  gratitude  for  this  immunity,  but  Mr.  MacVicar,  on  the 
followinjT  Sunday,  added  his  prayers  in  behalf  of  King  George,  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Chevalier,  which  was  worded  thus : — 
"  As  to  this  young  person  who  has  come  among  us  seeking  an 
earthly  crown,  do  thou,  in  thy  merciful  favour,  give  him  a 
heavenly  one." 

A  good  deal  of  inconvenience  had  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
banking  companies  having  retreated  into  the  castle,  carrying  with 
them  the  specie  which  supplied  the  currency  of  the  country.  A 
third  proclamation  was  issued,  inviting  these  establishments  to 
return  to  the  town,  and  resume  the  ordinary  course  of  their  busi- 
ness ;  but,  hke  the  clergy,  the  bankers  refused  to  listen  to  the  in- 
vitation. They,  as  well  as  the  clergy,  did  not  probably  place 
much  confidence  in  the  security  offisred.* 

ladj's  temple,  as  nhe  waved  her  hnndkercbief  from  a  balconT— Mis*  Naime.  a 
ilady  with  whom  the  autlior  had  t'nc  pleasure  of  being  acquainted.  *  Thank 
God,'  said  she.  the  instant  she  recovered,  '  that  the  accident  happcmd  to  me. 
whose  principles  are  known.  Had  it  befallen  a  Whig,  they  would  have  said  it 
was  done  on  purpose.'"— /fai'o-fey,  Chap.  11 

'  The  monument  of  this  reverend  clerjryman  in  the  West  Churchyard,  bettM 
that  "he  died  in  January,  1747,  in  the 75th  year  of  his  age,  and  i7th  of  lii» 
miiiistrr,  whereof  in  the  parish  40  vears."  He  was  grandfather  of  the  lato  .Neil 
»I.ic Vicar,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  ia02-4. 

*  "The  Chevalier  alM>  sent  circular  letters  to  tbc  ma^utratei  of  all  t)  • 
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It  is  now  time  to  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  effects  which 
tlie  battle  of  I'reston,  or  of  Glaclsniuir,^  as  the  Jacobites  prefer- 
red calling  it,  had  produced  upon  the  affairt  of  the  young  Adven- 
turer. 

Until  that  engagement,  the  Chevalier  could  not  be  said  to  pos- 
sess a  spot  of  Scotland,  save  the  ground  which  was  occupied  by 
his  Highland  army.  The  victory  had  reversed  this ;  and  there 
was  no  place  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  liis  aacestors,  except 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh  and  StirUng,  and  the  four  small  gar- 
risons on,  the  Highland  chain,  which  dared  disavow  his  authority 
and  abide  by  the  consequences.  It  was  therefore  a  question  of 
high  import  to  decide  in  what  manner  this  splendid  advantage 
could  be  best  improved.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  at  the  time, 
and  hiis  been  repeated  since,  and  was,  it  is  said,  originally  the 
predomLaant  sentiment  of  Charles  Edward  himst?lf,  that  the  blow 
at  Preston  should  be  followed  up  as  speedily  as  possible  by  an 
irruption  into  England.  This,  it  was  said,  would  rouse  the  spirits 
of  the  English  Jacobites,  surprise  the  Grovernment  while  in  a  state 
of  doubt  and  want  of  preparation,  and,  in  short,  give  the  readiest 
prospect  of  completing  a  counter  revolution.  On  consideration, 
however,  the  Prince,  from  reasons  of  the  most  cogent  nature,  was 
compelled  to  renounce  an  enterprise,  which  was,  perhaps,  not  un- 
congenial to  his  daring  temper.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible 
that  his  army,  after  the  battle,  was  reduced  nearly  one-half,  by 
the  number  of  Highlanders  who,  according  to  their  uniform  cus- 
tom, returned  home  to  deposit  with  their  families  the  booty  wliich 
they  had  taken  in  the  field.  This  was  not  all :  he  was  as  yet  de- 
prived of  the  assistance  of  Lovat,  MacLeod,  and  Sir  Alexander 
MacDonald,  upon  whom  he  had  rested  as  main  supports  of  his 
enterprise.  These  three  chiefs  might  have  augmented  his  forces 
to  six  or  seven  thousand  men,  with  which  strength  he  might  have 
approached  the  English  Borders,  not  without  hopes  of  striking  an 
important  blow.     But,  besides  the  relics  of  Sir  John  Cope's  dra- 

towns  in  Scotland,  comraanding  them  to  repair  immediately  to  Edinburgh,  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  the  contributions  which  he  imposed  on  everv  town  and 
he  despatthed  other  letters  to  all  the  collectors  and  comptrollers  nf  the  land 
tax  and  customs,  ordering  them  to  bring  to  his  palace  their  books  and  the 
public  money  in  their  hands,  on  pain  of  high  treason." — Johnstonk's  Memoirt 
&c.,  4to,  pp.  33-34.  "  Great  numbers  have  found  themselves  oblised  to  complv 
The  goods  in  the  customhouse  of  Leith,  ice,  were  sold  out  for  the  Chevalier\s 
»ake.  '—Seiilt  Magazine,  1745  ;  L<)ckhart  Papert,  vol.  li.,  p.  454. 

'  They  affected  this  name  to  reconcile  the  rictory  to  some  ancient  metrical 
prophecies  which  happen  to  fix  on  Gladsmuir  as  a  field  of  battle  in  which  the 
Scottish  should  be  victorious : — 

"On  Gladsmuir  sail  the  battle  be," 
saith  the  Book  of  Prophecies.— Printed  by  Andro  Hart.  Edinburgh,  1615. 

Gladsmuir  is  a  lona  mile  from  the  actual  place  of  conflict  in  1745.  Indeed, 
the  old  soothsayer  seems  to  have  had  a  better  judgment  for  selecting  a  field 
of  battle  than  Sir  J  ohn  Cope.  Gladsmuir  is  a  large  bold  open  heath,  on  which 
his  cavalrv  would  have  had  full  room  to  act,  and  ne  himself  a  commanding  si- 
tuation. It  must  be  always  subject  of  wonder  that  he  did  not  halt  to  receive 
the  Highlanders  there,  instead  of  cooping  himself  up  in  a  pinfold  at  Preston, 
and  waiting  for  fhi'ir  tijtnclc. — S. 
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goons,  sevei-al  British  regiments,  recalled  from  Flanders,  liad 
already  reached  England  ;  and  six  thousand  Dutch  troops  had,  as 
in  the  insurrection  in  1715,  been  supplied  by  the  States  of  Hol- 
land, as  an  auxiliary  contingent  which  they  were  bound  to  send 
over  to  England  in  case  of  invasion.  These  regiments,  indeed, 
were  chiefly  Swiss  and  German  troops  in  Dutch  pay,  who  had 
been  made  prisoners  by  the  French,  and  enjoyed  their  liberty 
under  parole  that  they  should  not  bear  arms  against  his  Most 
Christian  Majesty  or  his  allies.  There  was,  therefore,  some 
doubt  whether  they  could  regularly  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Bri- 
tish civil  war.  It  was  understood  that  the  French  Government 
had  made  a  remonstrance  against  their  being  employed,  founded 
on  the  terms  of  the  capitulation.  But  the  laws  of  war,  as  well  as 
others,  have  their  points  of  casuistry ;  and  since  the  troops  were 
sent  to  Britain,  it  can  be  Uttle  doubted  that,  being  there,  it  must 
liave  been  with  the  resolution  of  fighting,  although  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  the  Chevaher  actually  had  in  his  camp  a  French  force, 
they  were  withdrawn  from  the  conflict. 

It  must  be  also  remembered  that,  in  advancing  into  England, 
the  Chevalier,  without  being  certain  of  any  friends  in  the  South, 
must  have  abandoned  all  chance  of  suppUes  from  France,  which 
he  could  only  hope  to  receive  in  small  quantities,  by  means  of 
Montrose,  Dundee,  and  other  ports  on  the  north-eastern  coast ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  have  withdrawn  from  a  junction 
with  all  the  recruits  whom  he  expected  from  the  Highlands,  and 
from  the  great  clans,  which  he  still  hoped  might  join  him. 

To  conclude,  the  British  and  Dutch  forces  were  drawing  to  a 
!;ead  at  Newcastle,  under  Field- Marshal  Wade,  to  a  number  al- 
ready superior  to  that  of  the  Highland  army. 

Having  such  a  force  in  front,  the  advance  of  the  Chevalier  into 
England  with  1800  or  2000  men,  would  have  been  an  act  of  po- 
sitive insanity.  There  remained  only  another  course — that  the 
Chevalier  should  endeavour  to  augment  his  army  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  and  prepare  himself  for  the  prosecution  of  his  ad- 
venture before  he  went  farther. 

With  this  purpose,  the  public  money  was  levied  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  pai'ties  were  despatched  as  far  as  Glasgow,  which  city 
was  subjected  to  payment  of  £5000  sterling.  The  utmost  exer- 
tion was  made  to  collect  the  arms  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
vanquished  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  various  gifts  were  received 
into  the  Prince's  exchequer  from  individuals,  who,  too  old  or  too 
timid  to  join  him,  took  this  mode  of  showing  the  interest  which 
they  felt  in  his  cause. 

The  news  of  the  victory,  in  the  mean  time,  animated  the  Ja- 
cobites in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  and  decided  many  who 
had  liitherto  stood  neutral.  Ofiicers  were  appointed  to  beat  up 
for  vf)lunteers,  and  did  so  with  success ; — many  Lowland  gentle- 
men joined  the  ranks  of  tlie  rebels ; — General  Gordon  of  (ilen- 
bucket  brought  down  400  men  from  the  upper  part  of  Abprd<'ei|- 
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shire ; — Lord  Ogilvie  led  a  body  of  600  from  Strathmore  and  the 
Meams ; — Lord  Pitsligo,  a  nobleman  of  the  most  irreproachable 
character,  and  ah-eady  in  an  advanced  stage  of  life,  took  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  north-country  gentlemen,  amoimting 
to  120  in  number;' — Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  of  the  Duke, 
undertook  to  levy  considerable  forces  in  his  own  country,  though 
his  brother,  disgusted  perhaps  with  the  recollection  of  1715,  de- 
clined to  join  the  Chevalier's  standard. 

The  new  forces  were  organized  in  all  possible  haste.  Two 
troops  of  cavalry  were  formed  as  guards,  one  of  which  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Lord  Elcho ;  the  other,  first  des- 
tined to  the  son  of  Lord  Kenmure,  who  decUned  to  join,  was 
finally  conferred  on  the  unfortunate  Lord  Balmerino.  A  troop 
of  horse-grenadiers  was  placed  under  the  command  of  the  equally 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Kilmarnock.  This  nobleman,  if  his  early 
education  is  considered,  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
have  enrolled  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  cause  which  cost  him 
so  dear.  In  the  1715,  being  then  only  twelve  years  old,  he  ap- 
peared in  arms  with  his  father  in  behalf  of  the  Government,  at 
the  head  of  1000  men,  whom  the  influence  of  the  family  had 
raised  in  Ayrshire.  He  had  also  enjoyed  a  pension  from  George 
II.'s  Government.  But  his  wife.  Lady  Ann  Livingston,  daughter 
of  James  Earl  of  Linlithgow  and  Callander,  was  a  zealous  Jaco- 
bite, and  it  is  supposed,  converted  her  husband  to  that  unhappy 
faith.  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  also  in  embarrassed  circumstances, 
and  his  ambition  was  awakened  by  the  gleam  of  success  which 
shone  on  the  Prince's  standard  at  Preston,  and  which  induced 
him  to  take  the  step  which  cost  him  his  life.  Mr.  Murray,  the 
secretary,  desirous  of  a  mihtary  as  well  as  a  civil  command,  made 
some  progress  in  levying  a  regiment  of  hussars,  designed  for  the 
light-cavalry  duties,  which  were  commanded  under  him  by  an 
Irish  oflBcer  in  the  French  service,  named  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bagot. 

While  recruits  of  considerable  rank  were  thus  joining  the 
standard,  the  camp  at  Duddingston  assumed  a  more  regular  and 
military  appearance — the  Highlanders  being,  with  some  difficulty, 
prevailed  upon  to  occupy  the  tents  which  had  fallen  into  their  pos- 
session at  Preston,  declaring,  however,  that  they  did  so  only  out 
of  respect  to  the  Prince's  orders,  as  these  hardy  people  preferred 
the  open  air,  even  in  the  end  of  a  Scottiah  autiman.     The  tents 

'  "This  Peer,  who  drew  after  him  Bneh  a  number  of  gentlem<in,  had  only  a 
moderate  fortune ;  but  he  was  much  beloTed  and  greatly  esteemed  by  hia  neigh- 
bours, who  looked  upon  him  aa  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  and  of  a  wary  and 
cautious  temper ;  so  that  when  he,  who  was  deemed  so  wise  and  prudent,  de- 
clared his  purpose  of  ioining  Charles,  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  that  part  of 
the  country  where  he  lired,  who  faroured  the  Pretender's  cause,  put  them- 
selves under  his  command,  thinking  they  could  not  follow  a  better  or  a  safer 
guide  than  Lord  Pitsligo."— Homb,  Chap.  ri.  He  held  the  situation  in  the 
rebel  army  which  the  ilathor  of  W»T«rley  SMigni  to  the  Baron  <tf  JHradicar*. 
Uine- 

III.  & 
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were  very  indifferently  pitched,  and  only  half  inhabited ;  so  that 
the  appearance  of  the  camp  was  extremely  irregular. 

It  may  be  here  noticed,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  Highlanders 
was  upon  the  whole  exemplary.  Some  robberies  were  indeed 
committed  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  by  persons  in  Highland 
dresses,  and  wearing  white  cockades,  but  they  were  considered 
as  having  been  perpetrated  by  ordinary  thieves,  who  had  used 
the  Prince's  xmiform  as  a  disguise.'  On  some  occasions  the 
Highlanders  forgot  themselves,  and  presented  their  pieces  at  the 
citizens  to  extort  money ;  but  the  moderation  of  the  demand  bore 
a  strange  disproportion  to  the  menacing  manner  in  which  it  was 
enforced.  It  was  generally  limited  to  a  penny,  a  circumstance 
strongly  expressive  of  the  simplicity  of  this  singular  people. 

The  Court  at  Holyrood  was  in  those  halcyon  days  of  Jacobitism 
so  much  frequented  by  persons  of  distinction,  that  it  might  almost 
have  been  supposed  the  restoration  had  already  taken  place.  The 
fair  sex,  in  particular,  were  dazzled  with  the  gallant  undertaking 
of  a  young  and  handsome  Prince  so  unexpectedly  successful,  and 
the  young  men,  of  course,  if  in  the  least  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
politics  of  the  softer  sex,  found  it  difficult  to  differ  from  their 
opinions.  In  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  young  Chevalier,  whether 
from  policy  or  a  natural  good  disposition,  showed  no  sentiments 
but  such  as  were  honourable  and  generous ;  and  many  anecdotes 
were  circulated  tending  to  exalt  his  character  in  the  general  opi- 
nion. It  was  said,  for  example,  as  Charles  rode  through  the  field 
of  battle  at  Preston,  that  an  officer  describing  the  bodies  with 
which  it  was  covered  as  being  those  of  his  enemies,  he  replied, 
that  he  only  beheld  with  regret  the  corpses  of  his  father's  mis- 
guided subjects.  It  was  more  certain,  that  when  the  Chevalier 
proposed  to  the  Court  of  London  to  settle  a  cartel  for  prisonei-s, 
and  when  that  proposal  was  refused,  he  was  strongly  advised  to 
consider  those  English  captives  who  were  in  his  hands  as  hostages 
for  the  lives  of  such  of  his  own  party  as  might  become  prisoners 
to  the  enemy.  But  Charles  Edward  unifonnly  rejected  this  pro- 
posal, declaring  that  it  was  beneath  him  as  a  prince  to  make  threats 
which  he  did  not  intend  to  execute,  and  that  he  would  never,  on 
any  account,  or  under  any  provocation,  take  away  the  lives  of  un- 
offending men  in  cold  blood,  after  having  spared  them  in  the  heat 
of  action. 

Another  opportunity  occurred  in  which  Charles  had  the  means 
of  exhibiting  the  same  tone  of  generosity  after  his  return  from 

'  "  One  Robert  Monro,  alias  Maccowney,  who  had  put  on  a  white  cockade, 
but  did  not  belong  to  the  army,  was  shot  for  robbery  on  the  Ifith,  as  was  Daniel 
Smith  on  the  17th,  both  by  sentence  of  the  court-martial.  They  were  attended 
in  their  last  hours  by  ministers  of  the  Established  Church.  — Scott  Mag., 
Oct.,  174fi.  A  ;>roclamation  was  afterwards  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Prince, 
importiuf;  that  "  wh«rea»  he  was  informed  that  several  thefts  and  robberici 
had  been  committed  in  and  abtmt  Edinbur^gh,  by  villains  assuming  the  charac- 
ter of  luldiers  in  his  array,"  Ac.  And  "  for  the  more  effectual  detecting  o< 
robbers,  thieves,  and  resetts,  he  pruuiiied  the  discoverers  ijo  \x\n>n  convictiou  oi 
each  offender."— i6id 
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i'reston.  He  had  established  a  blockade  around  the  Castle  of 
Edinburgh  ;  this  could,  in  fact,  do  little  more  than  occasion  incon- 
venience to  the  garriso"n,  by  depriving  them  of  fresh  provisions, 
for  of  salted  stores  they  had  an  abundant  supply ;  there  was  no 
great  prospect,  therefore,  of  reducing  so  strong  a  place  by  the 
effects  of  famine,  nor  did  the  Governor  take  much  notice  of  a 
proclamation  forbidding  any  one  to  can-y  provisions  to  the  Castle 
under  pain  of  death.  A  few  shots  fired  on  the  Highland  guards 
were  the  only  acloiowledgment  of  the  insult ;  but  after  this  had 
lasted  a  few  days.  General  Preston,  the  Governor  of  the  fortress, 
sent  a  message  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  magistrates,  declaring 
that  miless  the  communication  with  the  city  was  opened,  he  would 
cannonade  the  town,  and  lay  it  in  ashes.  When  this  threat  was 
communicated  to  the  Chevalier,  to  whom  the  affrighted  citizens 
naturally  carried  their  appeal,  he  observed,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  unjust  than  to  make  the  city  responsible  for  the  actions  of 
an  armed  force  which  was  not  under  their  control ;  that  he 
might,  by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  be  summoned  to  evacuate  the 
capital,  or  yield  up  any  other  advantage,  by  the  same  threat  of 
destroying  the  city ;  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  permit  his 
feelings,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  interimpt  the  plam  course 
which  his  interest  recommended.  But  to  intimidate  General 
Preston,  the  Chevalier  caused  him  to  be  informed,  that  if  he  fired 
on  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  he  would,  in  retaliation,  cause  the  Ge- 
neral's house  at  Valleyfield  in  Fife,  to  be  biu-nt  to  the  ground. 
The  stout  veteran  received  the  threat  with  scorn,  declaring  that 
if  Valleyfield  were  injured,  the  English  vessels  of  war  in  the  Frith 
should  in  revenge  receive  instructions  to  burn  down  Wemyss 
castle,  which  is  built  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  sea.  This  castle 
was  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  whose  eldest  son.  Lord 
Elcho,  was  in  the  Prince's  camp.  Fortunately  this  exasperating 
species  of  warfare  was  practised  on  neither  side.  General  Pres- 
ton, in  pity  to  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  consented  to  suspend 
the  cannonade  until  he  should  receive  orders  from  St.  James's. 

Some  misapprehension,  however,  having  taken  place  about  the 
terms  of  this  kind  of  armistice.  General  Preston,  according  to  his 
threat,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  city.  The  confusion  was  great ; 
the  gai'inson  made  a  sally  to  dislodge  the  rebels  from  some  posts 
near  the  Castle  ;  the  streets  were  swept  with  cartridge-shot,  and 
several  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  Highlanders,  were  slain.  It 
b  said  that  the  Governor  engaged  in  this  sort  of  warfare,  in  order 
to  induce  the  rebel  army  to  remain  before  the  fortress ;  and  that 
he  caused  letters  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  their  council,  expressing 
fears  of  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  so  as  to  determine  them  to  adopt 
the  course  of  continumg  the  blockade.  Charles,  however,  feeUng, 
or  affecting  to  feel,  much  interest  for  the  distress  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, gave  orders  to  open  the  communication  with  the  Castle,  and 
the  cannonade  in  consequence  ceased. 

A.11  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Adventurer  was  ao  far  po- 
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litic,  as  well  as  generous.  But  there  were  at  the  bottom  of  this 
apparent  lenity  and  liberality  private  feuds,  which  rendered  the 
Chevalier's  opinions  and  doctrines  less  acceptable  to  some  of  those 
who  immediately  approached  his  person,  than  to  the  adherents 
who  only  beheld  events  at  a  distance.  For  this  purpose  I  will 
transcribe  the  manner  in  which  his  councils  were  conducted,  as 
it  is  pven  by  Lord  Elcho. 

"  The  Prince  formed  a  council  which  met  regularly  every 
morning  in  his  drawing-room.  The  gentlemen  whom  he  called 
to  it  were  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lord  Elcho,  Lord  Ogilvie,  Lord  Pitsligo,  Lord  Naime, 
Lochiel,  Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Glencoe,  Lochgarry,  Ardshiel,  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  Colonel  0' Sullivan,  Glenbucket,  and  Secretary 
Murray.  The  Prince,  in  this  council,  used  always  first  to  declare 
what  he  himself  was  for,  and  then  he  asked  every  body's  opinion 
in  their  turn.  There  was  one-third  of  the  council  whose  princi- 
ples were,  that  kings  and  princes  can  never  either  act  or  think 
wrong  ;  so,  in  consequence,  they  always  confirmed  whatever  the 
Prince  said.  The  other  two-thirds,  who  thought  that  kings  and 
princes  thought  sometimes  like  other  men,  and  were  not  alto- 
gether infallible,  and  that  this  Prince  was  no  more  so  than  others, 
and  therefore,  begged  leave  to  differ  from  him  when  they  could 
give  sufficient  reasons  for  their  difference  of  opinion.  This  very 
often  was  no  hard  matter  to  do ;  for  as  the  Prince  and  his  old  go- 
vernor. Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
ways  and  customs  of  Great  Britain,  and  both  much  for  the  doc- 
trine of  absolute  monarchy,  they  would  very  often,  had  they  not 
been  prevented,  have  fallen  into  blunders  which  might  have  hurt 
the  cause.  The  Prince  could  not  bear  to  hear  any  body  differ  in 
sentiment  from  him,  and  took  a  dislike  to  every  body  that  did ;  for 
he  had  a  notion  of  commanding  this  army  as  any  general  does  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  so  let  them  know  only  what  he  pleased, 
and  expected  them  to  obey  without  inquiring  further  about  the 
matter.  This  might  have  done  better  had  his  favourites  been 
people  of  the  country  ;  but  as  they  were  Irish,  and  had  nothing 
to  risk,  the  people  of  fashion  that  had  their  all  at  stake,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  supposed  prepared  to  give  the  best  advice 
of  which  they  were  capable,  thought  they  had  a  title  to  know  and 
be  consulted  in  what  was  for  the  good  of  the  cause  in  which  they 
had  so  much  concern  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  insisting 
strongly  upon  it,  the  Prince,  when  he  found  that  his  sentiments 
were  not  always  approved  of,  would  have  abolished  this  council 
long  ere  he  did. 

"  There  was  a  very  good  paper  sent  one  day  by  a  gentleman 
in  Edinburgh,  to  be  perused  by  this  council.  The  Prince,  when 
he  heard  it  read,  said,  that  it  was  below  his  dignity  to  enter  into 
such  a  reasoning  with  subjects,  and  ordered  the  paper  to  be  laid 
aside.  The  paper  afterwards  was  printed,  under  the  title  of  The 
Prince's  Declaration  to  the  People  of  England,  and  b  esteemed 
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ihe  best  manifesto  published  in  those  times,  for  those  that  were 
printed  at  Rome  and  Paris  were  reckoned  not  well  calculated  for 
the  present  age. 

"  The  Prince  created  a  committee  for  providing  the  army  with 
forage.  It  was  composed  of  Lord  Elcho,  President ;  Graham  of 
Duntroon,  whom  they  called  Lord  Dundee  ;  Sir  William  Gordon 
of  Park,  Hunter  of  Burnside,  Haldane  of  Lanark,  and  his  sou  ; 
Mr.  Smith,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  They  issued  out  orders  in  the 
Prince's  name  to  all  the  gentlemen's  houses  who  had  employ- 
ments under  the  Government,  to  send  in  certam  quantities  of 
hay,  straw,  and  corn,  upon  such  a  day,  under  the  penalty  of  mili- 
tary execution  if  not  complied  with,  but  their  orders  were  very 
punctually  obeyed. 

"  There  were  courts-martial  sat  every  day  for  the  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  some  delinquents  were  punished  with  death." 

Charles  Edward,  while  he  exercised  at  Holyrood  the  dignified 
hospitaUty  of  a  Prince,  and  gave  entertainments  to  his  most  dis- 
tinguished followers,  and  balls  and  concerts  to  the  ladies  of  the 
party,  of  whom  the  Duchess  of  Perth  and  Lady  Ogilvy  formed 
conspicuous  persons,  omitted  not  the  attention  that  might  become 
a  prudent  general.  He  visited  the  camp  almost  every  day,  exer- 
cised and  reviewed  his  troops  frequently,  and  often  slept  in  the 
camp  without  throwing  off  his  clothes. 

While  the  internal  management  of  the  Prince's  affairs,  civil 
and  miUtary,  was  thus  regulated,  no  time  was  lost  in  applying  to 
every  quarter  from  which  the  insurgents  might  expect  assistance. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Preston,  Sie  Prince  had  des- 
patched a  confidential  agent  to  France  ;  the  person  intrusted  with 
this  mission  was  Mr.  Kelly,  already  mentioned  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's  plot.  He  had  instructions  to  mag- 
nify the  victory  as  much  as  possible  in  the  eyes  of  the  French 
King  and  Ministry,  and  to  represent  how  fair  the  Prince's  enter- 
prise bade  for  success,  if  it  should  now  receive  the  effective  sup- 
port of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty.  This  mission  was  not  en- 
tirely useless,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  French 
Ministers  considered  the  opportunity  as  being  so  favourable  as 
was  represented.  Vessels  were  despatched  from  time  to  time  with 
money  and  supplies,  although  only  in  small  quantities.  One  of 
these  vessels  arrived  at  Montrose  with  £5000  in  money,  and  two 
thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  arms.  There  came  over  in  this 
vessel,  Monsieur  de  Boyer,  called  Marquis  D'Eguilles,  son  of  a 
president  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  with  one  or  two  officers  con- 
nected with  those  already  engaged  in  the  undertaking. 

The  Prince  received  the  Marquis  D'Eguilles  with  much  stu- 
died ceremony,  affecting  to  regard  him  as  the  accredited  agent 
of  the  King  his  master.  The  Chevalier  also  gave  out,  that  the 
Marquis  had  brought  him  letters  from  the  King  of  France,  in 
which  he  promised  his  assistance,  and  asserted  more  specifically, 
that  his  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  calling  himself  the  Duk*)  of 
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York,  was  to  be  despatched  to  Britain  immediately,  at  the  head 
of  a  French  army.  This  news  raised  the  spirits  of  the  insurgents 
to  a  very  high  pitch ;  for  an  attempt  at  invasion  was  so  obviously 
the  policy  of  the  French  court  at  this  period,  that  nobody  had 
the  least  difficulty  in  believing  it. 

Three  more  ships  arrived  from  France  at  Montrose  and  Stone- 
haven. A  train  of  six  brass  fourpounders,  and  in  each  vessel  two 
thousand  five  hundred  stand  of  arms,  and  £1000  in  money,  were 
received  on  this  occasion.  Some  Irish  officers  also  came  by  these 
vessels.  To  intercept  such  communications,  Rear- Admiral  Byng 
ent-ered  the  frith  of  Forth  with  four  or  five  ships  of  war,  which 
I  obliged  the  cavalry  of  the  insurgents  to  scour  the  coast  by  night- 
ly patrols. 

Neither  was  the  Prince  remiss  in  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
insurrection  in  Scotland.  We  have  mentioned  already  that  Mac- 
Pherson  of  Cluny  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  house  by  the 
Prince's  soldiers,  and  carried  to  Perth  as  a  captive.  While  in 
that  city  he  had  been  released,  upon  coming  under  the  same  en- 
gagement as  the  clans  already  in  arms.  On  returning,  there- 
fore, to  his  house  in  Badenoch,  he  had  called  his  men  together, 
and  led  three  hundred  MacPhersons  to  join  the  Chevalier's  stan- 
dard at  Edinburgh. 

But  though  Cluny,  the  son-in-law  of  Lovat,  had  thus  chosen  his 
part,  the  crafty  old  chief  himself  continued  to  hesitate,  and  to  re- 
tain the  mask  of  pretended  loyalty  to  George  the  Second.  Charles 
Edward  corresponded  with  him,  both  by  means  of  his  secretary 
Hugh  Eraser,  and  by  that  of  MacDonald  of  Barrisdale,  a  parti- 
san, who  affected  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  ancient  Highland  cha- 
racter, and  was,  therefore,  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to  Lord 
Lovat.  Through  the  medium  of  these  agents,  Charles  stimulated 
the  chief's  ambition  by  every  object  which  he  could  suggest ;  and 
while  he  pretended  to  receive  as  current  coin,  the  apologies 
which  the  old  man  made  for  delaying  his  declaration,  he  eagerly 
urged  him  to  redeem  the  time  which  had  been  lost,  by  instantly 
raising  his  clan. 

Lovat  still  hesitated.*  President  Forbes  possessed  over  him 
that  species  of  ascendency  which  men  of  decided  and  honest 
principles  usually  have  over  such  as  are  crafty  and  unconscienti- 
ous. Lovat  was  driven,  therefore,  upon  a  course  of  doubtful 
politics,  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  the  Chevalier  such  un- 
derhand assistance  as  he  could  manage,  without,  as  he  hoped, 
incurring  the  guilt  of  rebellion.     Whilst,  therefore,  he  made  to 

•  "  Since  1715,  Lovat  had  been  induced,  by  disgust  and  ambition,  to  change 
his  principles  again,  and  was,  in  secret,  an  enthusiast  in  Jacobitism.  He  had 
greatly  augmented  his  estate,  and  obtained  a  considerable  interest  in  the  High- 
lands, where,  however,  he  was  more  dreaded  than  beloved.  He  was  bold,  en 
terprising,  vain,  arbitrary,  rapacious,  cruel,  and  deceitful ;  but  his  character 
was  chiefly  marked  bv  a  species  of  low  cunning  and  dissimulation,  whicli,  how- 
«v«r,  overshot  his  purposes,  and  contributed  to  his  ruin."— Smollett,  b.  ii 
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the  President  empty  protestations  of  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the  Go- 
vernment, he  maintained  a  private  correspondence,  expressing 
equally  inefficient  devotion  to  the  Prince  ;  and  without  joining 
either  party,  endeavoured  to  keep  fair  terms  with  both,  till  he 
should  make  himself  of  such  impoiTance  as  to  cast  the  balance 
between  them"  by  his  own  force. 

The  vacillation  and  duplicity  of  Lord  Lovat  was  the  more  im- 
happy  for  the  cause  which  he  finally  adopted,  because  his  ex- 
ample lost  all  the  weight  which  a  decisive  resolution  would  have 
given  it  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  looked  upon  him  as  a  model  of 
cautious  wisdom.  It  is  generally  allowed  in  the  Highlands,  that 
had  Lovat  taken  arms  in  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  the  two  great 
chiefs,  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  of  Sleat,  and  MacLeod  of  Mac- 
Leod, would  certainly  have  done  the  same.  The  power  of  these 
three  chiefs  would  have  nearly  doubled  the  numbers  which  the 
Chevalier  collected  from  other  quarters  ;  nor  would  it  be  too 
much  to  assert,  that  with  so  great  a  force,  the  Chevalier  might 
have  ventured  upon  an  instant  march  to  England  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Preston,  and  made  a  fair  experiment  of  what  impression 
he  could  have  effected  in  that  country,  while  the  full  freshness  of 
victory  shone  upon  his  arms.  But  Lovat  had  proposed  to  himself 
to  exercif  e  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  these  island 
chiefs  in  a  very  different  manner.  He  had  formed  a  plan  of  unit- 
ing their  men  from  the  island  of  Skye  and  elsewhere,  with  the 
MacPhersons,  under  the  command  of  Cluny  ;  the  Macintoshes, 
the  Farquharsons,  and  other  branches  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  over 
whom  he  possessed  considerable  influence  ;  with  these  he  pro- 
posed to  form  a  northern  army  at  the  pass  of  Corryarrack,  which 
would,  as  he  calculated,  probably  have  amounted  to  five  or  six 
thousand  men,  and  might,  at  his  own  option,  have  been  employ- 
ed in  a  decided  manner,  either  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  re- 
storation of  the  Stewarts,  or  for  that  of  putting  down  the  unnatu- 
ral rebellion  against  Kuig  George,  as  might  happen  eventually 
best  to  suit  the  interests  of  Simon,  Lord  Lovat. 

This  plan  was  too  obviously  selfish  to  succeed.  The  two  chiefs 
of  MacLeod  and  MacDonald  of  Sleat  became  aware  of  Lovat's 
desire  to  profit  by  their  feudal  power  and  following,  and  thought 
it  as  reasonable  to  secure  to  themselves  the  price  of  their  own 
services.  The  ambiguous  conduct  and  delays  of  Lord  Lovat  in- 
clined the  two  chiefs  to  listen  to  the  more  sincere  and  profitable 
counsel  of  Lord  President  Forbes,  who  exhorted  them  by  all 
means  to  keep  their  dependents  from  joining  in  the  rebellion; 
and,  finally,  persuaded  them  to  raise  their  vassals  in  behalf  of  the 
reigning  sovereign. 

The  President  was  furnished  with  means  of  conviction  more 
powerful  than  mere  words.  Government  having,  as  already  no- 
ticed, placed  a  hundred  commissions  of  companies  at  the  disposal 
of  this  active  and  intelligent  judge,  he  was  enabled  still  farther 
to  improve  his  influence  vuong  the  Highlanders,  by  distributing 
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them  among  such  dans  as  were  disposed  to  take  arms  in  behalf 
of  the  Government.  Both  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald  and  Mac- 
Leod were  prevailed  upon  to  accept  some  of  these  commissions  ; 
and  when  Alexander  MacLeod  of  Muiiuvonside,  a  sincere  adhe- 
rent of  the  Chevalier,  went  to  Skye  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
them  to  join  the  Prince,  he  found  that  they  had  committed  them- 
selves to  the  opposite  party,  in  a  degree  far  more  active  than  the 
political  principles  which  they  had  hitherto  professed  gave  the 
shghtest  reason  to  expect.  The  other  chiefs  among  whom  com- 
missions were  distributed,  were  the  Lord  Seaforth,  the  Earl  of 
Sutherland,  Lord  Reay,  Sir  Robert  Monro  of  Foulis,  the  Master 
of  Ross,  and  the  Laird  of  Grant.  The  companies  which  were 
raised  under  these  commissions,  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  In- 
verness, and  thus  a  northern  army  of  loyaUsts  was  on  foot  about 
the  end  of  October,  in  the  rear  of  the  rebels,  while  the  increasing 
forces  imder  Marshal  Wade  threatened  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  any  attempt  upon  England. 

The  defection  of  MacDonald  and  MacLeod  rendered  altogether 
abortive  Lovat's  plan  of  a  northern  army  of  Highlanders  assem- 
bling at  Corryarrack,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he 
would  have  been  now  forced  openly  to  adopt  either  one  side  or 
the  other.  But,  ingenious  in  overreaching  himself,  the  wily  old 
man  imagined  he  had  invented  a  scheme  by  which  he  could  ren- 
der Charles  Edward  such  assistance  as  would  greatly  forward 
his  enterprise,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  might  himseLF  avoid  all 
personal  responsibility. 

This  plan,  which  he  finally  adopted,  was,  that  his  eldest  son, 
the  Master  of  Lovat,  should  join  the  Adventurer  with  seven  or 
eight  hundred  of  his  best-armed  and  most  warlike  followers,  and 
take  upon  himself  the  whole  guilt  of  the  rebellion  ; '  while  he, 
the  father,  should  remain  at  home  afiPecting  a  neutrality  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  avoiding  all  visible  accession  to  the 
insurrection.  Even  when  he  adopted  the  unnatural  scheme  of 
saving  himself  from  personal  danger,  by  making  a  cat's-paw  of 
his  eldest  son,  the  old  Lord  interposed  so  many  doubts  and  de- 
lays, that  the  Master  of  Lovat,  who  was  a  noble  and  gallant  gen 
tlemau,  shed  tears  of  rage  and  indignation  at  the  train  of  dark 
and  treacherous  intrigue  in  which  he  was  involved,  and  flung  into 
the  fire  the  white  cockade  which  his  father  had  commanded  him 
to  assume,  yet  refused  for  a  time  to  let  him  display  in  the  field.* 

1  "The  Victory  obtained  bj  the  Chevalier  determined  his  sentiments ;  and, 
in  presence  of  many  of  his  rassalo,  being  urged  by  an  emissary  of  the  Prince 
to  '  throw  oif  the  mask,'  he  flung  down  his  hat  and  drank  success  to  the  Young 
Adventurer  by  the  title  whicli  he  claimed,  and  confusion  to  the  White  Horse 
and  all  his  adherents.  But  with  the  Machiavelism  inherent  in  his  nature,  he 
resolved  that  his  own  personal  interest  in  the  insurrection  should  be  as  little 
evident  as  possible,  and  determined  that  his  son,  whose  safety  he  was  bound  by 
the  laws  of  God  and  man  to  prefer  to  his  own,  should  be  his  stalking-horse, 
and,  in  case  of  need,  his  scape-goat.'" — Scott,  Prote  fVurks,  vol.  xx.,  p  81. 

*  "  It  appears  from  the  evidence  of  Fraser  of  Dunballoch  and  others,  upon 
Lord  Lovat't  trial,  that  all  this  while  the  threat*  and  arKuments  of  the  i—u.'.l 
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When  Lovat  finally  took  the  resolution  of  despatching  his  son, 
with  the  best  part  of  his  clan,  to  the  assistance  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward, a  resolution  which  was  not  adopted  without  much  hesita- 
tion and  many  misgivings,  he  feigned,  with  characteristic  finesse, 
an  apology  for  his  march.  It  was  pretended  that  some  of  the 
rebel  clans  had  driven  a  great  prey  of  cattle  from  the  country  of 
Lovat,  and  that  the  Master  was  obliged  to  march  with  his  clan 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  them.  It  was  even  averred,  that, 
advancing  too  near  the  insurgent  army,  the  Frasers  were  obliged 
to  join  them  by  actual  compulsion. 

It  is  singular  to  remark  how  the  craft  of  Lovat  disappointed 
his  own  expectations.  He  had  doubtless  desired  to  give  real  assis- 
tance to  the  insurrection,  for  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  his 
neighbour,  the  Lord  President,  was  imposed  on  by  his  pretext  of 
neutrality ;  and  he  must  have  feared  being  called  to  a  severe  ac- 
count, if  tranquillity  was  restored  under  the  old  government.* 
And  yet,  notwithstandmg  the  interest  he  took  in  Charles's  suc- 

were  urging  the  son  (afterwards  the  highly  esteemed  General  Fraser)  to  a  step 
of  which  he  disapproved,  and  that  he  was  still  more  disgusted  by  the  duplicity 
and  versatility  with  which  his  father  qualified  it."— Sir  Walter  Scott,  Ibid. 
"  He  was  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, 1745,  and  was  sent  for  from  thence  by  his  father  to  head  his  clan  in  sup- 
port of  the  rebels,  which  he  unwillingly  did.  A  full  and  free  pardon  passed 
the  seals  for  him  in  April,  1750,  and  every  act  of  his  future  life  justified  the  fa- 
vour of  Government." — Wood's  Peerage,  vol.  ii.,  p.  161. 

'  Lovat,  on  6th  November,  1745,  addresses  the  President,  "Foyers  and  Kil- 
bokie,  whose  familys  always  used  to  be  the  leading  familys  of  the'clan  on  both 
sides,  were  the  maddest  and  the  keenest  to  go  off;  and  when  they  saw  that  I 
absolutely  forbid  them  to  move  or  go  out  of  the  country,  they  drew  up  with 
my  son,  and  they  easily  got  him  to  condescend  to  go  at  their  head."  "  Though 
I  had  tvn  thousand  lives  to  save  I  could  do  no  more  in  this  affair  to  save  myself 
than  I  have  done ;  and  if  the  Government  would  punish  me  for  the  insolent  be- 
haviour of  my  son  to  myself,  and  his  mad  behaviour  towards  the  Government, 
it  would  be  a  greater  severity  than  ever  was  used  to  any  subject."  "  1  know 
your  Lordship  has  and  will  have  more  power  than  what  would  save  me,  and 
ten  families  like  mine  ;  otherwise  the  King  and  Government  will  be  most  un- 
grateful to  vou  ;  for  your  Lordship  has  done  more  service  to  King  George,  and 
to  his  family  and  Government,  than  if  he  had  ane  army  of  SHKl  men  in  the 
north.  For  if  it  was  not  for  your  Lordship's  great  zeal,  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard of  activity,  the  Venturer  Prince  would  have  (had)  10,000  before  he  went 
south  instead  of  two ;  and  with  that  number  would  have  marched  straight  to 
London  without  any  opposition."  To  which  the  President  replies,  "  The  re- 
presentation which  your  Lordship  makes,  I  shall  fairly  transmit,  if  your  Lord- 
ship insi.st  on  it,  though  with  very  great  concern  for  the  unhappy  young  man. 
But  1  should  not  act  the  part  of  that  real  friend  I  have  always  professed  to  be 
if  1  did  not  freely  express  to  your  Lordship  my  apprehensions  that  the  ac- 
count given  will  not  answsr  the  end  proposed,  and  which  1  so  earnestly  wish, 
the  preservation  of  your  Lordship's  family.  The  affection  of  your  clan,  and 
their  attachment  to  you  in  the  year  1715  and  downward,  will  be  rememlKered; 
it  will  not  be  easily  believed  that  your  Lordship's  authority  is  less  with  them 
now  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  it  will  not  be  credited  that  their  engagements 
or  inclinations  were  stronger  against  the  Government  when  the  present  com- 
motions befian,  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  clan  was  at  Perth. 
It  will  be  alleged  that  the  people  were  not  universally  forward  to  enter  u|)on 
the  present  spell  of  work  ;  that  many  of  them  were  reluctant,  and  some  actu- 
ally threatened,  others  forced  into  the  service;  and  I  do  not  know  whether, 
if  jealousy  were  to  promote  an  enquiry,  many  circumstances  might  not  corns 
out  which  I  choose  not  to  think  of  and  hope  never  to  hear  oi."—CuUo4en 
Papers. 
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cess,  he  delayed  his  son's  junction  with  the  rebel  forces  so  late 
as  to  deprive  that  Prince  of  the  assistance  of  the  Frasers  in  hia 
march  into  England,  which  was  begun  before  the  Master  of  Lo- 
vat  commenced  his  journey  southward.  This  delay  induced  the 
young  nobleman  to  halt  at  Perth,  where  he  united  his  corps  with 
other  reinforcements  designed  for  the  Prince's  army.  Thus,  the 
indirect  policy  of  Lord  Lovat,  while  it  led  him  to  contribute  aid 
to  Charles's  cause,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ruin  himself  with  Go- 
vernment, induced  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  delay  and  postpone 
liis  assistance  until  the  period  was  past  when  it  might  have  been 
essentially  useful. 

The  Chevalier  was  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  his  situation, 
and,  not  inclining  to  remain  at  Edinburgh,  like  Mar  at  Perth, 
while  they  thickened  around  him,  was  disposed  to  supply  by  ac- 
tivity his  want  of  numerical  force.  Having,  therefore,  received 
all  such  supplies  as  he  seemed  likely  to  bring  together,  he  inform- 
ed his  council  abruptly,  that  he  designed  to  march  for  Newcastle, 
and  give  battle  to  Marshal  Wade,  who,  he  was  convinced,  would 
fly  before  him.  This  proposal  seems  to  have  been  exclusively  the 
suggestion  of  the  sanguine  temper  which  originally  dictated  his 
enterprise.  His  father's  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  outvie 
each  other  in  professing  doctrines  of  unlimited  obedience,  had  im- 
pressed the  young  man  with  an  early  belief  that  his  father's 
cause,  as  that  of  an  injured  and  banished  monarch,  was  that  of 
Heaven  itself,  and  that  Heaven  would  not  fail  to  befriend  him, 
if  he  boldly  asserted  those  rights  with  which  Providence  had  ui- 
vested  him.  He  believed  the  opinions  of  his  English  subjects  to 
be  the  same  in  which  he  himself  had  been  brought  up.  The 
manner  in  which  the  populace  of  Edinburgh  had  received  him, 
and  the  unexpected  and  decisive  victory  at  Preston,  both  con- 
firmed him  in  his  sanguine  confidence  of  success ;  and  he  was 
strongly  persuaded,  that  even  the  paid  soldiers  of  the  English 
<vould  hesitate  to  lift  their  weapons  against  their  rightful  Prince. 

These  sentiments,  though  they  might  well  suit  a  Prince  born 
and  educated  like  Charles  Edward,  were  too  vague  and  visionary 
to  gain  the  approbation  of  his  council. 

To  his  proposal  of  marching  into  England,  it  was  replied,  that 
the  Scottish  army  which  he  now  commanded,  consisting  only, 
after  every  augmentation,  of  iipwards  of  5500  men,  was  far  be- 
neath the  number  necessary  to  compel  the  English  to  accept 
him  as  their  sovereign ;  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  time  enough 
for  him  to  march  into  that  country  when  he  should  be  invited 
by  his  friends  there,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  favour  their  rising 
in  arms.  2dly,  It  was  urged,  that,  as  Marehal  Wade  had  as- 
sembled most  of  the  troops  in  England,  or  lately  arrived  from 
Flanders,  at  Newcastle,  with  a  view  to  a  march  into  Scotland, 
it  would  be  better  to  let  him  advance,  than  to  go  forward  to 
meet  him,  becaase,  in  the  former  case,  he  must  of  necessity  leave 
Engl.\nd  undefended,  and  exposed  to  any  iusumction  of  the  Ja* 
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cobites,  or  to  the  landing  of  the  French  armament,  which  the 
Marquis  D'Eguilles  and  the  Prince  Iiimself  seemed  daily  to  ex- 
pect. 

The  council  also  observed,  that  it  was  the  Prince's  interest,  as 
it  was  understood  to  be  the  King  of  France's  advice  and  opinion, 
to  postpone  a  decisive  action  as  long  as  possible,  because,  in  case 
of  his  sustaining  a  defeat,  the  French  ministers  would  send  no 
troops  to  support  him,  and  the  loss  would  be  irretrievable;  where- 
as the  longer  the  insurgents  remained  unbroken  and  in  force,  the 
greater  would  be  the  interest  and  encouragement  which  their 
alUes  would  have  in  affording  them  effectual  assistance.  To  these 
arguments  the  Prince  only  replied,  by  again  asserting,  that  he 
was  confident  the  French  auxiliary  force  would  be  landed  by  the 
time  he  could  cross  the  Border  ;  and  that  he  possessed  a  strong 
party  in  London  and  elsewhere,  who  would  receive  him  as  the 
people  of  Edinburgh  had  done.  To  which  the  members  of  his 
council  could  only  answer,  that  they  hoped  it  might  prove  so. 
They  then  dispersed  for  the  night. 

The  next  morning  the  debate  was  renewed,  and  the  Prince 
again  proposed  to  march  into  England,  and  fight  Marshal  Wade. 
As  he  found  the  council  in  no  more  complacent  humour  than 
they  had  been  the  day  before,  he  was  induced  for  the  time  to  be 
silent  upon  the  main  proposition  in  debate,  and  limit  his  proposal 
to  a  march  to  the  Borders,  in  order  that  the  troops  might  be  kept 
m  activity,  and  make  some  progress  in  learning  their  duty.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  orders  were  given  out  that  the  army  should  be 
ready  to  rendezvous  at  Dalkeith,  and  to  march  forward  at  the 
word  of  command. 

On  the  evening  of  that  same  day,  the  Chevalier,  for  the  third 
time,  laid  before  his  officers,  then  assembled  in  his  own  apart- 
ment, the  proposal  for  a  march  upon  Newcastle.  To  the  objec- 
tions which  had  been  formerly  offered,  he  replied,  by  saying,  in 
a  positive  manner, "  I  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  determined  to  stay 
in  Scotland  and  defend  your  country ;  but  I  am  not  less  resolved 
to  try  my  fate  in  England,  though  I  should  go  alone." 

It  being  at  length  clear  that  the  Prince's  determination  Vfaa 
taken,  and  that  they  could  not  sepai'ate  themselves  from  his  pro- 
ject without  endangering  his  person,  and  ruining  the  expedition 
irretrievably,  Lord  George  ^Iu^ray  and  the  other  counsellors 
thought  of  obtaining  some  middle  conclusion  betwixt  their  own 
plan  of  remaining  in  Scotland,  and  that  of  the  Prince  for  march- 
ing directly  to  fight  Marshal  Wade.  Lord  George  Murray,  there- 
fore, proposed,  that  since  the  army  must  needs  enter  England,  it 
should  be  on  the  western  frontier;  they  would  thus, he  calculated, 
avoid  a  hasty  collision  with  the  English  army,  which  it  was  their 
obvious  interest  to  defer,  and  would,  at  the  same  time,  afford  the 
English  an  opportunity  to  rise,  or  the  French  to  land  their  troops, 
if  either  were  disposed  to  act  upon  it.  If,  on  the  contrary.  Mar- 
shal Wade  should  march  across  the  country  towards  Carlisle,  in 
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order  to  give  them  battle,  he  would  be  compelled  to  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  a  fatiguing  march  over  a  moimtainous  country,  while 
the  Highlanders  would  fight  to  advantage  among  hills  not  dissimi- 
lar to  their  own.  This  plan  of  the  western  march  was  not  in- 
stantly adopted,  but  the  Chevalier  at  length  came  into  it,  rather 
than  abandon  his  favourite  scheme  of  moving  southward. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  1745,  Charles  Edward  marched  out  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  of  Lord  PitsUgo's  horse ; 
they  rendezvoused  at  Dalkeith,  where  they  were  joined  by  other 
corps  of  their  army  from  the  camp  at  Duddingston,  and  different 
quarters.  Here  the  Adventurer's  army  was  separated  into  two 
divisions. 

One  of  these  consisted  of  the  Athole  Brigade,  Perth's,  Ogilvie's, 
Roy  Stewart's,  and  Glenbucket's,  of  foot  regiments ;  Kilmarnock's 
and  the  hussars,  of  horse ;  with  all  the  baggage  and  the  artillery. 
This  division  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  took  the 
western  road  towards  Carlisle.  At  Ecclesfechan  they  were  com- 
pelled, by  the  badness  of  the  roads,  to  leave  a  part  of  their  bag- 
gage, which,  after  they  had  marched  on,  was  taken  possession  oi 
by  the  people  of  Dumfries. 

The  other  column  of  the  Highland  army  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  three  MacDonald  regiments.  Glengarry's,  Clanranald's,  and 
Keppoch's,  with  Elcho  and  PitsUgo's  horse ;  this  division  was 
commanded  by  the  Prince  in  person.'  On  the  5th  of  November, 
after  halting  two  days  at  Kelso,  they  marched  to  Jedburgh,  thus 
taking  a  turn  towards  the  west.  Their  original  demonstration  to 
the  eastward,  was  designed  to  alarm  Marshal  Wade,  and  to  pre- 
vent his  taking  any  measures  for  moving  towards  Carlisle,  their 
real  object  of  attack.  On  Monday  the  8th,  the  Prince,  marching 
by  Hawick  and  Hagiehaugh,  took  post  at  the  village  of  Brampton, 
in  England,*  with  the  purpose  of  facing  Wade,  should  he  attempt 
to  advance  from  Newcastle  in  the  direction  of  Carlisle. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  column  under  the  Duke  of  Perth,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  Lowland  regiments,  horse,  and  artUlery,  advanc- 
ed more  to  the  westward,  and  reached  Carlisle.     This  town  had 

1  "  When  the  rebels  began  their  march  to  the  southward,"  says  Home,  "  they 
were  not  ©KIO  men  complete ;  they  exceeded  5o0<1,  of  whom  400  or  500  were 
cavalnr;  and  of  the  whole  number,  not  quite  4IKX)  were  real  HiRhlanders.  who 
formed  the  clan  repiments,  and  were  indeed  the  strength  of  the  rebel  army. 
All  the  regiments  of  foot  wore  the  Highland  garb  ;  they  were  thirteen  in  num- 
ber, many  of  them  very  small.  Besides  the  two  troops  of  horse-guards,  there 
were  Lord  Pitsligo's  and  Strathallan'i  horse.  Lord  Kilmarnock's  horse-grena- 
diers, and  a  troop  of  light  horse  or  hussars,  to  scour  the  country  and  procure  in- 
telligence. The  pay  of  a  captain  in  this  army  was  2s.  6d.  a  dav,  of  a  lieutenant 
2s.,  of  an  ensign  Is.  6d.,  and  every  private  received  6d.  a-day  without  deduction. 
In  the  clan  regiments  every  company  had  two  ciptains,  two  lieutenants,  and 
two  ensigns.  The  front  ranlc  of  each  regiment  consisted  of  persons  who  called 
themselves  gentlemen,  and  were  paid  Is.  a-day ;  these  gentlemen  were  better 
armed  than  the  men  in  the  ranks  behind  them,  and  had  ail  ot  them  targets, 
which  many  of  the  others  had  not." — Hill.,  ch.  vi. 

*  "  When  they  entered  England,  they  drew  their  swords  and  huzza'd,  but,  in 
drawing,  Locbiel  cut  his  hand,  which  was  looked  nr>on  as  a  bad  omcii-*— 
LooKHART  rapert,  vol.  'L.  p.  455. 
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long  been  the  principal  garrison  of  England  upon  the  western 
frontier,  and  many  a  Scottish  army  had,  in  former  days,  besieged 
it  in  vain.  The  walls  by  which  it  was  surrounded  were  of  the 
period  of  Henry  VIII.,  improved  by  additional  defences  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  castle,  situated  upon  an  abrupt 
and  steep  eminence,  and  surrounded  by  deep  ditches  on  the  only 
accessible  point,  was  very  ancient,  but  strong  from  its  situation 
and  the  thickness  of  its  walls.  Upon  the  whole,  although  CarUsle 
was  in  no  respect  qualified  to  stand  a  regular  siege,  yet  it  might 
have  defied  the  efforts  of  an  enemy  who  possessed  no  cannon  of 
larger  calibre  than  four-pounders. 

It  was  a  considerable  discouragement  to  the  Highland  leaders, 
that  their  men  had  deserted  in  great  numbers.  The  march  into 
England  was  by  no  means  popular  among  the  common  soldiers 
who  attached  to  the  movement  some  superstitious  ideas  of  mis- 
fortime,  which  must  necessarily  attend  their  crossing  the  border. 
When  the  army  of  the  Prince  marched  off  from  Dalkeith,  it  was 
upwards  of  5500  strong,  and  they  were  computed  to  have  lost  by 
desertion  at  least  1000  men  before  the  one  column  arrived  at 
Brampton,  and  the  other  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle. 

The  town  of  Carlisle  showed  a  spirit  of  defence.  The  mayor, 
whose  name  was  Pattison,  was  at  the  trouble  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion to  inform  the  citizens,  that  he  was  not  Paterson,  a  Scottish- 
man,  but  Pattison,  a  true-bom  native  of  England,'  determined 
to  hold  out  the  town  to  the  last.  The  commandant  of  the  castle, 
whose  name  was  Durand,  and  who  had  lately  been  sent  down  to 
that  important  situation,  was  equally  vehement  in  his  protestations 
of  defence. 

The  Duke  of  Perth,  who  commanded  the  right  column  of  the 
Prince's  army,  thought  it  necessary,  notwithstanding ,  these  ad- 
verse circumstances,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  this  important 
place.  He  opened,  therefore,  a  trench  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  and  in  two  days  afterwards  began  to  construct  a  battery. 
On  seeing  these  operations,  the  town  of  Carlisle,  and  its  valiant 
Mayor,  desired  to  capitulate.     The  Duke  of  Perth  refused  to  ac- 

'  "  O,  Pattison !  ohon  !  ohon 

Thou  wonder  of  a  major ! 
Thou  blest  thy  lot  thou  wert  no  Scot, 

And  bluster'd  like  a  player. 
What  hast  thou  done  with  sword  or  gun 

To  baffle  the  Pretender?  ; 

Of  mouldy  cheese  and  bacon  grease  .  ,   . 

Thou  much  more  fit  defender '  ^  ■  i 

"  O  front  of  brass  and  brain  of  ass,  ,  ! 

With  heart  of  hare  compounded,  ■    '         -' 

How  arc  thy  boasts  repaid  with  costs. 

And  all  thy  pride  confounded  ! 
Thou  need'st  not  rare,  lest  Scotland  craTO 

Thy  kindred  or  thy  faTour ; 
Thv  wretched  race  can  give  no  grace, 

Ho  glory  thy  behaTiour." 

Song,  The  if'tyor  (if  CarlicU. 
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eept  of  their  submission,  unless  the  castle  surrendered,  but  allow* 
ed  them  a  reasonable  time  for  determination.  The  consequence 
was,  that  both  to\*Ti  and  citadel  surrendered,  on  condition  that  the 
privDeges  of  the  community  should  be  respected,  and  that  the 
garrison,  being  chiefly  militia,  should  be  allowed  to  retii-e  from 
the  town,  after  delivering  up  their  arms  and  horses,  and  engaging 
not  to  serve  against  the  Chevalier  for  the  space  of  twelve  months.* 
This  capitulation  was  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Colonel 
Durand,  whose  defence  must  have  been  but  a  sorry  one,  since 
during  the  short  siege  there  was  only  one  man  killed  and  another 
wounded  in  the  besieging  army. 

On  the  17th  of  November,  the  Prince  himself  made  a  triumphal 
entry  into  Carlisle.  The  inhabitants,  who  entertained  no  affection 
for  his  cause,  received  him  coldly ;  yet  they  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing a  sense  of  the  gentleness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  Duke  of  Perth,  whose  conduct  towards  them  had 
been  generous  and  liberal.  Their  expressions  of  gratitude,  and 
those  of  favour  which  the  Prince  thought  himself  obliged  to  be- 
stow upon  the  Duke,  were  productive  of  great  injury  to  the  cause, 
by  fostering  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between  Lord  George 
Murray  and  his  Grace.  We  have  already  noticed  that  this  dis- 
cord had  its  origin  as  early  as  the  time  when  the  Duke  and  Lord 
George  first  joined  the  Prince  at  Perth,  and  that  the  Secretary 
Murray  had  sought  to  gratify  his  own  ambition  by  encouraging 
the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  (whom  he  found  an  easy 
practicable  person,  very  willing  to  adopt  his  suggestions,)  in  pre- 
ference to  those  of  Lord  George  Murray,  who,  though  an  officer 
of  much  higher  military  talents,  was  haughty,  blunt,  and  not  un- 
willing to  combat  the  opinions  of  the  Prince  himself,  far  more 
those  of  his  favourite  secretary. 

There  being  thus  a  sort  of  jealousy  betwixt  these  eminent  per- 
sons, Lord  George  considered  the  preference  given  to  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  to  command  the  proceedings  of  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  as 
an  encroachment  upon  his  own  pretensions  ;  he  regarded  also,  or 
seemed  to  regard,  the  Duke's  religion,  being  a  Catholic,  as  a  dis- 
qualification to  his  holding  such  an  ostensible  character  in  the 
expedition.  Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Prince,  during  the  time  of  the  siege,  in  which  he 
observed  he  was  sorry  to  see  that  he  did  not  possess  his  Royal 
Highness's  confidence,  and  that,  although  a  Lieutenant-General, 
others  were  employed  in  preference  to  him ;  for  these  reasons, 
he  perceived  he  was  likely  to  be  of  more  service  as  a  volunteer 

' "  About  three  months'  pronsions  for  the  militia,  and  near  200  liorses,  with 
their  furniture,  were  seized.  In  the  castle  were  found  liKK)  stand  of  arms,  1(X) 
barrels  of  powder,  and  a  great  deal  of  military  stores.  The  country  for  sereral 
miles  round  had  secured  their  money,  plate,  and  most  valuable  effects  in  the 
Ojutle,  which  followed  of  course." — "  The  rebels,  while  here,  made  excessive 
demands.  1  he  cess,  excise,  and  land-tax  were  exacted  under  the  severest 
penalties  ;  a  contribution  from  the  inhabitants  upon  pain  of  military  execution 
was  extorted,  and  the  private  men  amonc  them  committed  many  outrages, 
which  the  chiefs  could  uot  prercnt  " — H<niieB60K,  p.  57 
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than  as  a  general  officer ;  so  that  he  begged  his  Royal  Higlmess's 
acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  his  commission  in  the  latter  ca- 
pacity. The  Chevalier  intimated  to  him,  accordingly,  that  his  re- 
Eignation  was  accepted. 

But,  however  acceptable  the  preference  given  to  the  Duke  of 
Perth  over  Lord  George  Murray  might  be  to  Secretary  Murray, 
and  to  the  immediate  personal  favourites  of  the  Prince,  the 
Duke's  principles  and  tenets  being  more  acceptable  to  them  than 
those  of  an  uncompromising  soldier  of  high  rank,  there  was  a 
general  feeling  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  spread  through  the 
bulk  of  the  anny,  who  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  the  military 
capacity  of  Lord  George  than  of  that  of  the  Duke,  though  partial 
to  the  extreme  good-nature,  personal  valour,  and  gentlemanhke 
conduct  of  the  latter.  The  principal  persons,  therefore,  in  the 
army,  chiefs,  commanders  of  corps,  and  men  who  held  similar 
situations  of  importance,  united  in  a  petition,  which  was  deUvered 
to  the  Prince  at  Carlisle,  praying  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  dis- 
charge all  Roman  CathoUcs  from  his  councils.  This  request  was 
grounded  upon  an  allegation  which  had  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, stating  that  the  Prince  was  altogether  guided  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Roman  CathoUcs,  and  comparing  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  to 
his  grandfather,  James  the  Second'^  father-confessor,  the  Jesuit 
Petre.  In  allusion  to  the  surrender  of  Carlisle,  the  petition  ex- 
pressed an  affected  alarm  upon  the  subject  of  Papists  assuming 
tlie  discussion  and  decision  of  articles  of  capitulation,  in  which  the 
Church  of  England  was  intimately  concerned.  To  mark  the  ap- 
plication of  the  whole,  the  Prince  was  entreated  to  request  Lord 
George  Murray  might  resume  his  command.  To  this  last  article 
of  the  petition  the  Prince  returned  a  favourable  answer  ;  to  the 
rest  he  waved  making  any  reply.  Thus,  the  intrigue  was  for  a 
period  put  a  stop  to,  which,  joined  to  his  own  rough  and  uncourtly 
style  of  remonstrance,  had  nearly  deprived  the  insurgents  of  the 
invaluable  services  of  Lord  George  Alurray,  who  was  undoubted- 
ly the  most  able  officer  of  their  party. 

The  Prince  might  not  have  found  it  easy  to  extricate  himseli 
from  this  difficulty,  had  the  Duke  of  Perth  remained  tenacious  of 
the  advantage  which  he  had  gained.  He  could  not,  indeed,  be 
supposed  to  admit  the  principle  of  a  petition,  which  was  founded 
on  the  idea  that  the  religion  which  he  professed  was  a  bar  to  his 
holding  high  rank  in  the  Prince's  service,  and  accordingly  repel- 
led with  spirit  the  objections  to  his  precedence  on  this  ground. 
But  when  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  Charles  could  not  at  that 
moment  adhere  to  his  resolution  in  his  favour,  without  losing,  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  his  affiiirs,  tlie  benefit  of  Lord  George 
Murray's  services,  he  at  once  professed  his  willingness  to  serve 
in  any  capacity,  and  submit  to  any  thing,  by  which  the  interest 
of  Charles  and  the  expedition  might  be  most  readily  promoted. 

While  the  Prince  lay  at  Carlisle,  he  received  intelligence, 
which  showed  iixaX  his  successes  in  Scotland  had  been  but  niu- 
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mentary,  and  of  a  kind  which  had  not  made  any  seriotis  impres- 
sion upon  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  populace  ot  the  towns  of 
Terth  and  Dundee  had  already  intimated  their  dislike  of  the 
Stewart  cause,  and  their  adherence  to  the  House  of  Hauover. 
Upon  the  birth-day  of  King  George,  the  populace  in  both  places 
assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  with  the  customary  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  notwithstanding  their  Jacobite  conmiandants,  and 
the  new  magistracy,  which  had  been  nominated  in  both  towns  by 
the  prevailing  party.  At  Perth,  the  mob  had  cooped  up  Mr. 
Oliphant  of  Gask,  with  his  friends,  in  the  coimcil-house,  and 
shots  and  blows  had  been  exchanged  betwixt  the  parties.  At 
Dundee,  Fotheringham,  the  Jacobite  governor,  had  been  driven 
from  the  town,  and  although  both  he  and  Gask  had  been  able  to 
reassert  their  authority  on  the  succeeding  day,  yet  the  temporary 
success  of  the  citizens  of  both  places,  showed  that  the  popular 
opinion  was  not  on  the  side  of  Prince  Charles. 

A  more  marked  expression  of  pubhc  feeling  was  now  exhibited 
in  the  metropolis.  The  force  which  had  restrained  the  general 
sentiment  in  Edinburgh  was  removed  by  the  march  of  the  High- 
land army  towards  England.  The  troops  from  the  castle  had  re- 
sumed possession  of  the  deserted  city.  The  Lord  Justice- Clerk, 
the  Lords  of  Session,  the  Sherififs  of  the  three  counties  of  Lothian, 
with  many  other  Whig  gentlemen  who  had  left  the  town  on  the 
approach  of  the  rebels,  had  re-entered  Edinburgh  in  a  kind  of 
solemn  procession,  and  had  given  orders  to  prosecute  the  levy  of 
1000  men,  formerly  voted  to  Government.  General  Handysidc 
also  had  marched  into  the  capital  on  the  14th  of  November,  with 
Price's  and  Ligonier's  regiments,  which  had  come  from  New- 
castle ;  also  the  two  regiments  of  dragoons,  who  had  behaved  so 
indifferently  at  Preston.  The  towns  of  Glasgow,  Stirling,  Paisley., 
and  Dum^es,  were  also  embodying  their  militia ;  and  Colonel 
John  Campbell,  then  heir  of  the  Argyle  family,  had  arrived  at 
Inverary,  and  was  raising  the  feudal  interest  of  that  powerful 
house,  as  well  as  the  miUtia  of  the  county  of  Argyle. 

All  these  were  sj-mptoms  that  showed  the  frail  tenure  of  the 
Chevalier's  influence  in  Scotland,  and  that  it  was  not,  in  the  Low- 
lands at  least,  likely  to  surrive  long  the  absence  of  the  Highland 
army. 

Neither  were  the  Highlands  in  a  safe  situation,  so  far  as  the 
Prince's  interest  was  concerned.  Lord  Loudon  was  at  Inverness, 
with  the  MacLeods  and  MacDonalds  of  Skye,  and  overawed  the 
Jacobites  north  li  Inverness,  as  well  as  those  of  Nairn  and 
Moray.  It  is  true,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  who  commanded  in  Banff 
and  Aberdeenshire,  had  raised  three  battalions  for  the  Prince, 
commanded  by  Moir  of  Stonywood,  Grordon  of  Abachie,  and  Far- 
quharson  of  Monaltry.  The  rest  of  Charles's  reinforcements  lay 
at  Perth;  they  consisted  of  the  Erasers,  as  already  mentioned, 
MacGillivray  of  Drumnaglas,  who  commanded  the  Macintoshes ; 
the  Farquharsons,  the  i^l  of  Cromarty,  the  Master  of  Lovat, 
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with  several  detachments  of  MacDonalds  of  various  tribes,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Stewarts  of  Appin.  A  large  body 
of  MacGregors  lay  at  Doune,  under  the  command  of  MacGregor 
of  Glengyle,  and  kept  the  country  in  great  awe.  All  these  troops 
made  a  considerable  force ;  those  at  Perth  in  particular,  together 
with  Glengyle 's  people,  amounted  to  between  tliree  and  four 
thousand  men,  as  good  as  any  the  Prince  had  in  his  army,  and 
Colonel  MacLachlan  was  despatched  to  order  them  immediately 
to  march  and  join  their  countrymen  in  England. 

In  those  circumstances,  several  of  the  Prince's  followers  were 
much  surprised,  when,  in  a  council  at  CarUsle,  the  sanguine 
young-  Adventurer  proposed  that  they  should,  without  delay,  pur- 
sue their  march  to  London,  as  if  the  kingdom  of  England  had 
been  wholly  defenceless.  It  was  objected,  that  the  Scottish  gen- 
tlemen had  consented  to  the  invasion  of  England,  in  the  hope  of 
being  joined  by  the  English  friends  of  the  Prince,  or  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  descent  from  France ;  without  one  or  other  of  these  events, 
they  had  never,  it  was  stated,  undertaken  to  effect  the  restoration 
of  the  Stewart  family.  To  this  the  Prince  answered,  that  he  was 
confident  in  expecting  the  junction  of  a  strong  party  in  Lanca- 
shire, if  the  Scots  would  consent  to  march  forward.  D'Eguillea 
vehemently  affirmed  his  immediate  expectation  of  a  French  land- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  was  treasurer  as  well  as  secretary, 
assured  them  that  it  was  impossible  to  stay  longer  at  Carlisle  for 
want  of  money.  All  these  were  urgent  reasons  for  marching 
southward. 

Whether  the  Prince  had  any  stronger  reasons  than  he  avowed 
for  behoving  in  the  actual  probabiUty  of  a  Jacobite  rising  which 
he  averred,  will  probably  never  be  exactly  known.  It  is  certain 
that  many  famihes  of  distinction  were  imderstood  to  be  engaged 
to  join  the  Prince  in  1740,  provided  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a 
French  force,  and  with  a  certain  quantity  of  money  and  arms ; 
but  the  same  difficulties  occurred  in  England,  which  he  had  en- 
countered on  his  first  landing  in  Scotland.  The  persons  who  had 
come  under  an  agreement  to  join,  under  certain  conditions,  in  a 
perilous  enterprise,  considered  themselves  as  under  no  obligation 
to  do  so,  when  these  conditions  were  not  comphed  with.  It  is 
probable,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  those  zealous  and  fanatical 
partisans,  which  belong  to  every  undertaking  of  the  kind,  and  are 
usually  as  desperate  in  their  plans  as  in  their  fortunes,  might, 
since  his  entering  England,  have  opened  a  commimication  with 
the  Prince,  and  excited  his  own  sanguine  temper  by  their  repre- 
sentations. But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the 
Prince  had  no  information  of  such  credit  as  to  be  laid  before  his 
cc'jucil  ;  at  least,  if  it  were  so,  it  was  never  seen  by  them  ;  nor 
were  there  any  indications  of  a  formed  plan  of  insurrection  in  his 
favour,  although  there  seemed  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  gentry  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Wales,  to  embrace  his 
interest.  As  for  Lord  George  Murray,  and  the  counsellors  who 
III.  ^ 
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differed  in  opinion  from  Charles,  they  a&sented  to  the  advance 
into  England,  merely  lest  it  might  be  said  that,  by  their  restive- 
ness,  the  Prince  had  lost  the  chance  of  forming  an  union  with  his 
English  friends,  or  profiting  by  a  descent  from  France. 

The  army  was  now  reduced  to  about  4400  men,  out  of  which  a 
garrison  of  two  or  three  hundred  were  to  be  left  in  Carlisle ; 
with  the  remainder  it  was  now  resolved  to  march  to  London  by 
the  Lancashire  road,  although,  including  the  militia  and  newly- 
raised  regiments,  there  were  upwards  of  6000  men  under  arms 
upon  the  side  of  the  Government,  who  lay  directly  in  their  road. 
It  would,  therefore,  seem,  that  the  better  course  would  have  been 
to  have  waited  at  Carlisle  imtil  the  reinforcements  arrived  from 
Perth;  but  this  proposal  was  made  and  overruled.  On  the  21st 
of  November,  the  Prince  marched  from  Carlisle,  and  arrived  that 
night  at  Penrith,  Lord  George  Murray  commanding  the  army  as 
general  under  him.  He  halted  a  day  at  Penrith,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  fighting  Field- Marshal  Wade,  who  had  made  a  demonstra- 
tion towards  Hexham,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Carlisle  ;  but  who  had 
marched  back,  on  account,  as  was  alleged,  of  a  heavy  snow-storm. 
Wade  was  now  an  old  man,  and  his  military  movements  partook 
of  the  slowness  and  irresolution  of  advanced  age.  The  Prince, 
neglecting  the  old  Marshal,  pushed  southward,  resumed  his  ad- 
venturous march,  and  advanced  through  Lancaster  to  Preston, 
where  the  whole  army  arrived  on  the  26th.  They  marched  in 
two  divisions,  of  which  the  first,  commanded  by  Lord  Greorge 
Murray,  comprehended  what  were  called  the  Lowland  regiments, 
that  is  to  say,  the  whole  army  except  the  clans;  although  the 
greater  part  so  called  Lowland,  were  Highlanders  by  language, 
and  all  of  them  by  dress,  the  Highland  garb  being  the  uniform  oi 
all  the  infantry  of  the  Jacobite  army.  The  Prince  himself,  at 
the  head  of  the  clans  properly  so  called,  each  of  which  formed  a 
regiment,  led  the  way  on  foot,  with  his  target  on  his  shoulder, 
sharing  the  fatigues  of  his  hardy  followers.  The  little  army  was 
compelled,  for  convenience  of  quarters,  to  move,  as  we  have  said, 
in  two  divisions,  which  generally  kept  half  a  day's  march  separate 
from  each  other. 

These  adventurous  movements,  from  the  very  audacity  of  their 
character, — for  who  could  have  supposed  them  to  be  hazarded  on 
vague  expectations? — struck  a  terror  into  the  English  nation,  at 
which  those  who  witnessed  and  sliared  it  were  afterwards  surprised 
and  ashamed.  It  was  concluded  that  an  enterprise  so  desperate 
would  not  have  been  undertaken  without  some  private  assurances 
of  internal  assistance,'  and  every  one  expected  some  dreadfu' 

'  "  We  have  had  ocular  demonitration,'*  says  the  editor  of  Johnstone "i  Me- 
moirs in  I8i<i,  "  from  the  archives  of  the  Stewart  family,  lately  discovered  at 
Rome,  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Elgin,  and  now  in  poasesnion  of  his  majesty,  that  he 
(Prince  Charles)  was  first  invited  into  Great  Britain,  and  then  abandoned  to 
his  fate,  by  a  great  part  of  the  Enfjliah  aristocracy.  This  fact  cannot  be  denied, 
««  there  is  evidence  of  it  in  their  own  handwriting.  These  archives,  which  con- 
sist of  more  than  half  a  raillioD  of  docnraents,  equally  curious  and  instructiv; 
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ani  tvidely-spread  conspiracy  to  explode.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
people  remained  wonderfully  passive.  "  London,"  says  a  con- 
temporary, WTiting  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  "  lies  open  as  a 
prize  to  the  first  comers,  whether  Scotch  or  Dutch ;"  and  a  letter 
from  the  poet  Gray  to  Horace  Walpole,  paints  an  indifference 
yet  more  ominous  to  the  public  cause  than  the  general  panic : 
"  The  common  people  in  town  at  least  know  how  to  be  afraid ; 
but  we  are  such  uncommon  people  here"  (at  Cambridge)  "  as 
to  have  no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had  been 
fought  where  and  when  the  battle  of  Cannje  was.  I  heard  three 
sensible,  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch  were  said  to  be  at 
Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby,  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise 
to  go  to  Caxton  (a  place  in  the  high-road)  to  see  the  Pretender 
and  Highlanders  as  thej  passed."  A  further  evidence  of  the 
feelings  under  which  the  public  laboured  during  this  crisis,  is  to 
be  found  in  a  letter  from  the  well-known  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell  to 
the  Lord  President.'  «  If  I  had  not,"  says  the  wTiter,  «  lived 
long  enough  in  England  to  know  the  natural  bravery  of  the  people, 
particularly  of  the  better  sort,  I  should,  from  their  behaviour  of 
Iate,_have  had  a  very  false  opinion  of  them ;  for  the  least  scrap  of 
good  news  exalts  them  most  absurdly,  and  the  smallest  reverse  of 
fortune  depresses  them  meanly." 

In  fact,  the  alarm  was  not  groimdless  ;  not  that  the  number  of 
the  Chevalier's  individual  followers  ought  to  have  been  an  object 
of  serious,  at  least  of  permanent  alarm,  to  so  great  a  kingdom ; 
but  because,  in  many  counties,  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed 
interest  were  Jacobitically  disposed,  although,  with  the  prudence 
which  distinguished  the  opposite  party  in  1688,  they  declined 
joining  the  invaders,  until  it  should  appear  whether  they  could 
maintain  their  groimd  without  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  unfortimate  Prince  marched  on  in  full 
confidence  in  his  stars,  his  fortunes,  and  his  strength,  like  a  dar- 
ing ganibler,  encouraged  by  a  run  of  luck  which  was  hitherto  ex- 
traordinary ;  but  his  English  friends  remained  as  much  palsied  as 
his  enemies,  nor  did  any  thing  appear  to  announce  that  general 
declaration  in  his  favour  which  he  had  asserted  with  so  much 
confidence. 

On  arriving  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  Lord   George   Murray 

and  which  throw  so  much  additional  light  on  the  religion,  politics,  and  morals 
of  almost  every  nation  in  Europe,  during  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  modem  times,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  what  a  perusal  of  (the  se- 
lection from  the  Culloden  papers,  published  in  1815,  led  us  strongly  to  suspect, 
that  the  project  of  the  Pretender  was  not  so  .vild  as,  since  tbe  result  it  has 
usually  been  pronounced;  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  Highland  chiefs  who 
staked  their  lives  and  properties  upon  the  issue,  though  certainly  bold,  was  not 
so  imprudent  as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  Having,  however  sur- 
mounted the  greatest  danger,  to  which  every  enterprise  of  that  nature  is  exposed, 
namely,  the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  the  outset,  tliev  could  hardly  anticipate 
when  they  advanced  into  England,  that  the  powerful  party  which  had  promised 
to  join  them,  would,  when  the  rislc  was  so  much  less,  be  so  much  more  re- 
gardless of  their  word  than  they  themselves  had  been."— Pp.  64-5. 
i  Culloden  Papers,  p.  266. 
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had  to  combat  the  superstition  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  com- 
manded. The  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  in  the  great  Civil 
War,  with  the  subsequent  misfortune  of  Brigadier  Macintosh  in 
1715,  had  given  rise  to  a  belief,  that  Preston  was  to  a  Scottish 
army  the  fatal  point,  beyond  which  they  were  not^to  pass.  To 
counteract  this  superstition.  Lord  George  led  a  part  of  his  troops 
across  the  Ribble-bridge,  a  mile  beyond  Preston,  at  which  town 
the  Chevalier  arrived  in  the  evening.  The  spell  which  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Scottish  troops  was  thus  supposed  to  be  broken, 
and  their  road  to  London  was  considered  as  laid  open. 

The  people  of  Preston  received  Charles  Edward  with  several 
cheers,  which  were  the  first  he  had  heard  since  entering  Eng- 
land ;  but  on  officers  being  appointed  to  beat  up  for  recruits,  no 
one  would  enlist.  When  this  was  stated  to  the  Prince,  he  con- 
tinued, in  reply,  to  assure  his  followers,  with  unabated  confidence, 
that  he  would  be  joined  by  all  his  English  friends  when  they  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Manchester ;  and  Monsieur  D'Eguilles,  with 
similar  confidence,  offered  to  lay  considerable  wagers,  that  the 
French  either  had  already  landed,  or  would  land  within  a  week. 
Thus,  the  murmurers  were  once  more  reduced  to  silence. 

During  this  long  and  fatiguing  march,  Charles,  as  we  have 
already  said,  shared  with  alacrity  the  fatigues  of  his  soldiers.' 
He  usually  wore  a  Highland  dress,  and  marched  on  foot  at  the 
head  of  one  of  the  columns,  insisting  that  the  infirm  and  aged 
Lord  Piteligo  should  occupy  his  carriage.  He  never  took  dinner, 
but,  making  a  hearty  meal  at  supper,  threw  himself  upon  his  bed 
about  eleven  o'clock,  without  undressing,  and  rose  by  four  the 
next  morning,  and,  as  he  had  a  very  strong  constitution,  supported 
this  severe  labour  day  after  day.  In  all  the  towns  where  the 
Highland  army  passed,  they  levied  the  public  revenue  with  great 
accuracy ;  and  where  any  subscriptions  had  been  levied  in  behalf 
of  Grovernment,  as  was  the  case  in  most  considerable  places,  they 
exacted  an  equivalent  sum  from  each  subscriber. 

On  the  march  between  Preston  and  Wigan,  the  road  was 
thronged  with  people  anxious  to  see  the  army  pass  by,  who  ex- 
pressed their  good  wishes  for  the  Prince's  success;  but  when 
arms  were  offered  to  them,  and  they  were  invited  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  his  service,  they  unanimously  declined,  saying,  in  ex- 
cuse, they  did  not  understand  fighting.  On  the  29th,  when  the 
Prince  arrived  at  Manchester,  there  was  a  still  stronger  appeai*- 
ance  of  favour  to  his  cause  ;  bonfires,  acclamations,  the  display 
of  white  cockades,  solemnized  his  arrival,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  persons  came  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices. About  two  hundred  men  of  the  populace  were  here 
enlisted,  and  being  embodied  with  the  few  who  had  before  joined 
his  standard,  composed  what  was  termed  the  Manchester  regiment. 

'  "  All  ttit  bridges  over  the  rber  Mersey  being  broken  down,  Charles  choss 
the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded  the  river  at  the  head  of  his  divition,  though 
the  water  rose  to  his  middle." — Smollett,  b.  ii.,  c.  B. 
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The  oflBcers  were  in  general  respectable  men,  enthusiasts  in  the 
Jacobite  cause  ;  and  Mr.  Townley,  a  gentleman  of  good  family, 
and  considerable  literary  accomplishments,  was  named  colonel  of 
the  regiment.  But  the  common  soldiers  were  the  very  lowest  of 
the  populace.-'  All  this  success  was  of  a  character  very  inferior 
to  that  which  the  Prince  had  promised,  and  which  his  followers 
expected  ;  yet  it  was  welcome,  and  was  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rising  in  their  favour,  so  that  even  Lord  George 
Murray,  when  consulted  by  a  friend,  whether  they  should  not  now 
renounce  an  expedition  which  promised  so  ill,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion, that,  before  doing  so,  they  shovdd  advance  as  far  as  Derby, 
undertaking  that,  if  they  were  not  joined  by  the  English  Jacobites 
in  considerable  numbers  at  that  place,  he  would  then  propose  a 
retreat 

The  Highland  army  advanced  accordingly  to  Derby  ;  but  in 
their  road  through  Macclesfield,  Leek,  Congleton,  and  other  places, 
were  received  with  signs  of  greater  aversion  to  their  cause  than 
they  had  yet  experienced,  so  that  all  hopes  founded  on  the  en- 
couragement they  had  received  from  the  junction  of  the  Man- 
chester Regiment,  were  quite  obscured  and  forgotten. 

They  now  also  began  to  receive  notice  of  the  enemy.  Colonel 
Ker  of  Gr^don  nearly  surprised  a  party  of  English  dragoons,  and 
made  prisoner  one  Weir,  a  principal  spy  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, whom  the  Highland  ofiBcers  were  desirous  of  sending  to 
instant  execution.  Lord  George  Murray  saved  him  from  the 
gallows,  and  thus  obtained  some  valuable  information  concerning 
the  numbers  and  position  of  the  enemy.  Accuracy  in  these  par- 
ticulars was  of  the  last  consequence,  for  having  arrived  at  Derby, 
Charles  might  be  said  to  be  at  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate.     He 

1  "  One  of  my  sergeants,"  says  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  "  named  Dickson, 
whom  I  had  enlisted  from  among  the  prisoners  of  war  at  Gladsmuir,  a  young 
Scotchman,  as  brave  and  intrepid  as  a  lion,  informed  me,  on  the  27th  at  Pres- 
ton, that  he  had  been  beating  up  for  recruits  all  day  without  getting  one.  He 
had  quitted  Preston  in  the  evening  with  his  mistress  and  my  drummer ;  and 
having  marched  all  night,  he  arrived  next  morning  at  Manchester,  and  im- 
mediately began  to  beat  up  for  recruits  for  '  the  yellow-haired  laddie.'  The  po- 
pulace at  first  did  not  interrupt  him,  conceiving  our  army  to  be  near  the  town , 
tut  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  it  would  not  arrive  until  the  evening,  they  sur- 
rounded him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him  alive  or 
dead.  Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with  slugs, 
threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those  who  first  dared  to  lay  hands  on  him- 
self or  the  two  who  accompanied  him  ;  and  by  turning  round  continually,  fac- 
ing in  all  directions,  and  benaving  like  a  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle,  which 
a  crowd  of  people  had  formed  round  them.  Having  continued  for  some  time 
to  manoeuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester  who  were 
attached  to  the  house  of  Stewart,  took  arma,  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dick- 
son, to  rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  the  mob  ;  so  that  he  soon  had  five  or  six 
hundred  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed  the  crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson 
now  triumphed  in  his  turn,  and  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers, 
he  proudly  paraded  undisturbed  the  whole  day,  with  his  drummer,  enlisting 
bU  who  offered  themselves.  On  presenting  me  with  a  list  of  18u  recruits,  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  whole  amount  of  his  expenses  did  not 
exceed  three  guineas.  Tliis  adventure  of  Dickson  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  of  Manchester,  from  the  singular  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  taken  by  a  sergeant,  adrummer,  and  a  inil."— ilevtoiit,  pp  41M9- 
Rav.  p.  139. 
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was  within  127  miles  of  London,  and,  at  the  same  time,  less  than 
a  day's  march  of  an  army  of  10,000  and  upwards,  which  had 
been  originally  assembled  under  Genei-al  Ligonier,  and  was  now 
commanded  by  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
had  his  headquarters  at  Litchfield,  somewhat  farther  from  the 
metropolis  than  those  of  Charles  Edward.'  On  the  other  hand, 
another  EngUsh  army,  equal  in  numbers  to  their  own,  was 
moving  up  along  the  west  side  of  Yorksliire,  being  about  this 
time  near  Ferrybridge,  two  or  three  marches  in  the  rear  of  the 
Scottish  invaders,  who  were  thus  in  danger  of  being  placed  be- 
tween two  fires. 

Besides  these  two  armies,  George  the  Second  was  himself  pre- 
paring to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  own  Guards.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  marched  out  of  Loudon,  and  encamped  upon 
Finchley  Common.  Several  regiments  who  had  served  abroad 
were  destined  to  compose  this  third  army,  and  form  the  defence 
of  the  capital,  should  its  services  be  reqviired.* 

The  Prince  showed  no  abatement  of  the  high  confidence  which 
he  had  hitherto  entertained  of  success.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  idea  to  push  forward  at  the  head  of  his  active  troops,  and, 
eluding  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  (which,  from  their  mutual  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  London,  he  would  not  have  found'  difficult, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  capital  b}'  nearly  a  day's  march,)  to  press 
forward  upon  the  metropolis,  and  dispute  the  pretensions  of  the 
reigning  monarch  beneath  its  very  walls.  He  continued  to  enter- 
tain the  beUef  that  George  the  Second  was  a  detested  usurper, 
m  whose  favour  no  one  would  willingly  draw  his  sword ;  that  the 
people  of  England,  as  was  their  duty,  still  nourished  that  alle- 
giance for  the  race  of  their  native  princes,  which  they  were  bound 
to  hold  sacred ;  and  that,  if  he  did  but  persevere  in  his  daring 
attempt,  Heaven  itself  would  fight  in  his  cause.     His  discourse, 

•  "  There  was  a  great  disproportion,"  8aTS  the  Chevalier  Johnstone,  "  be- 
tween the  numbers  of  the  two  armies  ;  but  the  inequality  was  balanced  by  the 
heroic  ardour  of  the  Highlanders,  animated  on  that  occasion  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  breathing  nothing  but  a  desire  for  the  combat.  They 
were  to  be  seen  the  whole  day  in  crowds  before  the  shops  of  the  cutlers, 
quarrelling  about  who  should  be  the  first  to  sharpen  and  give  a  proper  edge  to 
their  swords." — Memoirs,  4to,  p.  51. 

s  To  this,  in  his  acconnt  of  affairs  in  London  at  that  period,  Smollett  adds, 
"Some  Romish  priests  wore  apprehended.  The  militia  of  London  and  Mid- 
dlesex were  kept  in  readiness  to  march  ;  double  watches  were  posted  at  the 
city  gates,  and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  The  volunteers  of  the  city  were  in- 
corporated into  a  regiment  ;  the  i>ractitioners  of  the  law  were  headed  by  the 
judges ;  weavers  of  Spittalfields,  and  other  communities  engaged  in  associations ; 
and  even  the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  body  of  their  de- 

?iendents  for  the  service  of  the  Government.  Notwitlistaudiug  these  precau- 
ions  and  appearances  of  unanimity,  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  tliose 
concerned  In  the  money  corporations,  were  overwhelmed  with  fear  and  dejec- 
tion. They  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the  approaching  revolution,  and 
their  countenances  exhibited  the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jacobites  were  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope  which  they 
were  at  no  pjilns  to  conceal  ;  while  many  people  who  had  no  private  property 
to  lose,  and  thought  no  change  could  be 'for  the  worse,  waited  the  Issue  of  this 
jrisls  with  the  most  calm  iudiffereucc."— /fi»<.  b.  il,  c.  ». 
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therefore,  when  at  table,  at  Derby,  was  entirely  about  the  manner 
in  which  he  should  enter  London,  whether  on  foot  or  horseback, 
or  whether  in  Lowlaud  or  Highland  garb ;  without  hinting  at 
the  possibility  of  liis  having  to  retreat  without  making  the  final 
experiment  on  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  English.  He  re- 
mained at  Derby  for  nearly  two  days  to  refresh  his  forces. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December,  Lord  George  Murray, 
with  all  the  commanders  of  battalions  and  squadrons,  waited  on 
the  Prince,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  pre- 
sent, that  the  Scots  had  now  done  every  thing  that  could  be  ex- 
pected of  them.  They  had  marched  into  the  heart  of  England, 
through  the  counties  represented  as  most  favourable  to  the  cause, 
and  liad  not  been  joined,  except  by  a  very  insignificant  number. 
They  had  been  assured  also  of  a  descent  from  France,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  them ;  but  of  this  there  had  not  b«en  the  slight- 
est appearance ;  nevertheless,  Lord  George  stated,  that  if  the 
Prince  could  produce  a  letter  from  any  English  person  of  dis- 
tinction, containing  an  invitation  to  the  Scottish  army  either  tc 
march  to  London  or  elsewhere,  they  were  ready  to  obey.  If, 
however,  no  one  was  disposed  to  intermeddle  ■vsith  their  affairs, 
he  stated  they  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  caring  for  them- 
selves, in  which  point  of  view  their  situation  must  be  considered 
as  critical.  The  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ten  thousand 
strong,  lay  within  a  day's  march  in  front,  or  nearly  so ;  that  of 
Marshal  Wade  was  only  two  or  tliree  marches  in  their  rear. 
Supposing  that,  nevertheless,  they  could  give  both  armies  the 
slip,  a  battle  under  the  walls  of  London  with  George  the  Second's 
army  was  inevitable.  He  urged,  that  with  whomsoever  they 
fought,  chey  could  not  reckon  even  upon  victory,  without  such  a 
loss  as  would  make  it  impossible  to  gather  in  the  fruits  which 
ought  to  follow  it ;  and  that  four  or  five  thousand  men  were  an 
army  inadequate  even  to  taking  possession  of  the  city  of  London, 
although  undefended  by  regular  troops,  unless  the  populace  were 
strongly  in  his  favovir,  of  which  good  disposition  some  friend  would 
certainly  have  informed  them,  if  any  such  had  existed. 

Lord  George  Murray,  to  these  causes  for  retreat,  added  a  plan 
for  a  Scottish  campaign,  which  he  thought  might  be  prosecuted  to 
advantage.  In  retreating  to  that  country  the  Prince  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  retiring  upon  his  reinforcements,  which  included  the 
body  of  Highlanders  lyuig  at  Perth,  as  well  as  a  detachment  of 
French  troops  which  had  been  landed  at  Montrose  under  Lord 
John  Drummond.  He,  therefore,  requested,  in  the  name  of  the 
persons  -present,  that  they  should  go  back  and  join  their  friends 
in  Scotland,  and  live  or  die  wth  them. 

After  Lord  George  had  spoken,  many  of  the  council  erpressed 
similar  opinions.  The  Duke  of  Perth  and  Sir  John  Gordon  only 
proposed  penetrating  into  Wales,  to  give  the  people  there  an  op- 
portunity to  join.  To  this  was  opposed  the  necessity  of  fighting 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  unequal  numbers,  and  per* 
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haps  with  Marshal  Wade  also,  who  was  likely  to  strain  every 
nerve  to  come  up  in  their  rear. 

Charles  Edward  heard  these  arguments  with  the  utmost  impa- 
tience, expressed  his  determination  to  advance  to  London,  having 
gained  a  day's  march  on  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  plainly 
stigmatized  as  traitors  all  who  should  adhere  to  any  other  resolu- 
tion. He  broke  up  the  council,  and  used  much  argument  with 
the  members  in  private  to  alter  their  way  of  thinking.  The  Irish 
oflScers  alone  seemed  convinced  by  his  reasoning,  for  they  were 
little  accustomed  to  dispute  his  opinions ;  and  besides,  if  made 
prisoners,  they  could  only  be  subjected  to  a  few  months'  imprison- 
ment, as  most  of  them  had  regular  commissions  in  the  French 
service.  But  at  length  the  ChevaUer,  knowing  that  little  weight 
would  be  given  to  their  sanction,  and  finding  that  his  own  abso- 
lute commands  were  in  danger  of  being  disobeyed,  was  compelled 
to  submit  to  the  advice,  or  remonstrance,  of  the  Scottish  leaders. 

On  the  5th,  therefore,  in  the  evening,  the  coimcil  of  war  was 
again  convoked,  and  the  Chevalier  told  them,  with  sullen  resigna- 
tion, that  he  consented  to  return  to  Scotland,  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  them,  that  in  future  he  should  call  no  more  coun- 
cils, since  he  was  accountable  to  nobody  for  his  actions  excepting 
to  Heaven  and  to  his  Father,  and  would,  therefore,  no  longer 
either  ask  or  accept  their  advice. 

Thus  terminated  the  celebrated  march  to  Derby,  and  with  it 
every  chance,  however  remote,  of  the  Chevalier's  success  in  his 
romantic  expedition.  Whether  he  ought  ever  to  have  entered 
England,  at  least  without  collecting  all  the  forces  which  he  could 
command,  is  a  very  disputable  point ;  but  it  was  clear,  that  what- 
ever influence  he  might  for  a  time  possess,  arose  from  the  bold- 
ness of  his  advance.  The  charm,  however,  was  broken  the  mo- 
ment he  showed,  by  a  movement  in  retreat,  that  he  had  under- 
taken an  enterprise  too  difficult  for  him  to  achieve. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Retreat  of  the  Highland  Army  from  Derby — Dejection  of  the 
Prince^Pursuit  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Skirmish  at  Clif- 
ton— Reinforcements  left  with  tlie  Jacobite  Garrison  in  Carlisle 
— 2'he  Highland  Anny  re-enter  Scotland. 

[1745.] 

Upon  the  6th  of  December,  the  Highland  army  began  its  re- 
treat northward.  As  they  marched  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
the  men  did  not  at  first  perceive  in  what  direction  they  were 
moving;  but  so  soon  as  the  daylight  gave  them  the  means  of 
perceiving  that  they  were  in  retreat,  an  expression  of  deep  regiet 
and  lamentation  was  heard  among  tlie  ranks ;  with  such  coufi- 
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dence  had  these  brave  men  looked  forward  to  a  successful  issue, 
even  in  the  precarious  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 

It  was  also  observed,  that  from  the  time  the  retreat  commenced, 
the  Highlanders  became  more  reckless  in  their  conduct.  They 
had  behaved  with  exemplary  discipline  while  there  remained  any 
possibility  of  conciliating  the  inhabitants.  The  English  might 
then  stare  with  wonder  on  men  speaking  an  unknown  language, 
wearing  a  wild  and  unwonted  dress,  and  bearing  much  of  the  ex- 
ternal appearance  of  barbarians,  but  their  behaviour  was  that  of 
an  orderly  and  civilized  people.  Now,  when  irritated  by  disap- 
pointment, they  did  not  scruple  to  commit  plunder  in  the  towns 
and  villages  through  which  they  passed ;  and  several  acts  of  vio- 
lence induced  the  coimtry  people  not  only  to  fear  them  as  out- 
landish strangers,  but  to  hate  them  as  robbers.'  In  the  advance, 
they  showed  the  sentiments  of  brave  men,  come,  in  their  opinion, 
to  liberate  their  fellow-citizens ; — in  the  retreat,  they  were  as 
caterans  returning  from  a  creagh.  They  evinced  no  ferocity, 
however,  and  their  rapine  was  combined  with  singular  simplicity. 
Iron  being  a  scarce  commodity  in  their  own  country,  some  of  them 
were  observed,  as  they  left  Derby,  to  load  themselves  with  bars 
of  it,  which  they  proposed  to  carry  down  to  Scotland  with  them ! 

The  behaviour  of  the  Prince  also  tended  to  dishearten  the 
soldiers.  He  seemed  to  conduct  himself  on  the  reta-eat  as  if  he 
were  no  longer  commander  of  the  army.  Instead  of  taking  the 
vanguard  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with  his  target  at  his 
back,  as  had  been  his  custom  during  the  advance,  he  now  linger- 
ed behind  his  men,  so  as  to  retard  them,  and  then  rode  forward 
and  regained  his  place  in  the  column  ;  he  showed,  in  short, 
obvious  marks  of  being  dejected  and  out  of  humour. 

The  few  Er>glish  insurgents  by  whom  the  Prince  had  been 
joined,  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  they  should  follow  this 
retrograde  movement,  which  coincided  so  ill  vnth  their  more  san- 
guine hopes,  or  remain  behind,  and  desert  the  cause.  Morgan, 
one  of  these  English  volunteers,  came  up  to  Vaughan,  a  gentle- 

'  And  as  cannibals  also  by  the  Chevalier  Johnstone's  account.  "  The  terror 
of  the  English,"  says  he,  "  was  truly  inconceivable,  and  in  many  cases  they 
seemed  quite  bereft  of  their  senses.  One  evening,  as  Lochiel  entered  the 
lodgings  assigned  to  him,  his  landlady,  an  old  woman,  threw  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  with  uplifted  hands,  and  tears  in  her  eyes,  supplicated  him  to  take 
her  life,  but  to  spare  her  two  little  children.  He  asked  her  if  she  was  in  her 
senses,  and  told  her  to  explain  herself;  when  she  answered  that  everybody 
said  the  Highlanders  ate  children,  and  made  them  their  common  food.  Mr. 
Cameron  having  assured  her  that  they  would  not  injure  her  or  her  little  child- 
ren, or  any  person  whatever,  she  looked  at  him  for  some  moments  with  an  air 
of  surprise,  and  then  opened  a  press,  calling  out  with  a  loud  voice,  '  Come  out, 
children ;  the  gentleman  will  not  eat  you."  The  children  immediately  left  the 
press,  where  she  had  concealed  them,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  They 
affirmed  in  the  newspa^rs  of  London  that  we  had  dogs  in  our  army  trained 
to  fight ;  and  that  we  were  indebted  for  our  victory  at  Gladsmuir  to  those  dogs, 
who  darted  with  fury  on  the  English  army.  They  represented  the  Highlanders 
as  monsters  with  claws  instead  of  hands.  In  a  word  they  never  ceased  to  cir- 
culate, every  day,  the  most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  stories  vrith  respect  to 
the  Highlanders'."— Jf«noi«,  pp  7^  77. 
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man  of  the  same  coimtry,  and  observed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  that 
the  army  were  going  to  Scotland ;  "  Be  it  bo,"  answered  Vaughan, 
"  I  am  determined  to  go  with  them  wherever  their  course  lies." — 
Morgan  replied,  with  an  oath,  it  was  better  to  be  hanged  in  Eng- 
land than  starved  in  Scotland.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
hanged  accordingly,  while  Vaughan  escaped,  and  died  an  officer 
in  the  Spanish  service. 

The  people  of  the  country,  who  had  shown  them  little  good-will 
upon  their  advance,  appeared  more  actively  malevolent  when  they 
beheld  the  Scots  in  retreat,  and  in  the  act  of  pillaging  the  places 
they  passed  through.  At  a  village  near  Stockport,  the  inhabitants 
fired  upon  the  patrols  of  the  Highlanders,  who,  in  retaliation,  set 
fire  to  the  place.  Most  of  the  country  people  were  in  arms,  and 
all  stragglers  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  The  sick  men  also, 
of  the  Jacobite  army,  who  were  necessarily  left  behind  the  march, 
were  killed  or  treated  with  violence.  On  the  9th  of  December 
the  army  approached  Manchester ;  but  in  that  city,  which  had 
Jately  appeared  so  friendly,  they  now  encountered  opposition.  A 
violent  mob  was  in  possession  of  the  town,  and  opposed  the  quar- 
ter-masters of  the  ChevaUer's  army.  Two  battalions  and  two 
squadrons  were  detached  to  support  the  quarter-masters,  by 
whom  the  mob  was  dispersed.  £2500  was  demanded  from  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  this  riot.  On  leaving  the  place,  the  mob 
even  pursued,  and  fired  upon  the  rear  of  the  Chevalier's  army, 
although  they  uniformly  retreated  so  soon  as  the  rear- guard  faced 
about.  The  temper  of  the  people,  however,  served  to  show  how 
little  reliance  could  at  any  time  have  been  placed  upon  their 
attachment. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  as  I  already  said,  was  lying  at 
Litchfield,  while  Prince  Charles  was  at  Derby,  did  not  learn  for 
two  days  that  the  Highlanders  had  left  Derby  for  Ashburn  on  the 
6th ;  and  did  not  commence  any  pursuit  until  the  8th,  when  the 
Duke  marched  northward  with  all  his  cavalry,  and  a  number  of 
infantry  mounted  upon  horses  furnished  by  the  neighbouring 
gentry.  The  troops  advanced  with  the  utmost  spirit.  The  retreat 
of  the  Scottish  army,  whose  advaiice  had  been  regarded  with  a 
vague  apprehension  of  terror,  was  naturally  considered  as  an 
avowal  of  their  inability  to  execute  their  purpose ;  and  it  was 
concluded  by  the  regular  soldiery,  that  they  were  pressing  upon 
the  flight  of  a  disappointed  and  disheartened  body  of  adventurers, 
who  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  execute  a  desperate  object.  The 
English  troops  also  felt  in  spirits,  as  being  under  the  command 
of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  of  undoubted  experience  and  courage, 
who  had  arrived  in  Britain  in  time  to  assert  the  cause  of  Ids 
father,  and  to  fix  upon  his  head  the  crown  which  had  been  so 
boldly  struck  at.  They  anticipated  little  opposition  from  an 
enemy  in  full  retreat,  and  whom,  it  might  be  supposed,  a  brisk 
attack  would  throw  into  utter  disorder  ;  their  cavalry,  therefore, 
pressed  forward,  in  spirits,  and  by  forced  marches. 
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On  their  part,  the  Highlanders  retreated  with  speed,  regularity, 
and  unabated  courage.  Lord  George  Murray,  to  vindicate  tiie 
sincerity  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause  he  had  embraced,  under- 
took the  charge  of  the  rear-guard,  the  post  of  danger  and  of 
honour.  This  frequently  detained  him  a  considerable  time  be- 
yond the  march  of  the  main  body,  more  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  the  baggage  and  artillery  of  the  army,  which, 
from  the  bad  weather  and  bad  state  of  the  roads,  was  perpetually 
breaking  down,  and  detamed  the  rear-guard  considerably. 

Towards  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  December,  the  Prince, 
with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  had  entered  the  town  of  Penrith, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland.  Lord  George  Murray  had,  in  the 
mean  while,  been  delayed  so  much  by  those  various  accidents, 
that  he  was  forced  to  pass  the  night  six  miles  in  the  rear,  at  the 
town  of  Shap.  The  Glengan-y  regiment  of  Highlanders  were  at 
that  time  in  charge  of  the  rear-guard ;  and  at  Shap,  Lord  George 
found  Colonel  Roy  Stewart,  with  another  small  regiment  of  200 
men.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Chevalier  had  determined  to  halt  at 
Penrith  until  he  was  joined  by  his  rear-guard. 

Next  day,  being  the  18th  of  December,  Lord  George  Murray 
marched  with  both  the  corps  which  we  have  mentioned.  The 
march  began,  as  usual,  before  daybreak ;  but  when  it  became 
broad  day-light,  he  discovered  the  village  of  Clifton,  which  is 
within  three  or  four  miles  south  of  Penrith,  and  the  heights  be- 
yond it,  crowned  with  several  parties  of  cavalry,  drawn  up  betwixt 
him  and  the  village.  The  Highlanders,  you  must  be  reminded, 
had,  in  former  times,  an  aversion  to  encounter  the  Lowland  horse; 
but  since  their  success  at  Preston,  they  had  learned  to  despise  the 
troops  of  whom  they  formerly  stood  in  awe.  They  had  been  in- 
structed, chiefly  by  the  standing  orders  of  Lord  George  Murray, 
that  if  they  encountered  the  cavalry  manfully,  striking  with  their 
swords  at  the  heads  and  hnibs  of  the  horses,  they  might  be  sure 
to  throw  them  into  disorder.  The  MacDonalds,  therefore,  of 
Glengarry,  on  receiving  the  word  of  command  to  attack  those 
horsemen  who  appeared  disposed  to  interrupt  their  passage,  stript 
off  their  plaids  without  hesitation,  and  rushed  upon  them  sword 
in  hand.  The  cavalry  in  question  were  not  regulars,  but  volun- 
teers of  the  country,  who  had  assembled  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  the  rear  of  the  Highland  army,  and  giving 
time  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  was  in  full  pursuit  to  ad- 
vance and  overtake  them.  On  the  fierce  attack  of  Glengarry's 
men  they  immediately  galloped  off,  but  not  before  several 
prisoners  were  made  ;  among  the  rest  a  footman  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  who  told  his  captors  that  his  Royal  Highness  was 
coming  up  in  their  rear  with  4000  horse. 

Lord  George  Murray  despatched  this  information  to  the  Che- 
valier at  Penrith,  requesting  some  support,  which  he  limited  to 
1000  men.  Colonel  Roy  Stewart,  who  was  charged  with  the 
message,  returned  with  orders  that  the  rear-guard  should  retreat 
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upon  Penrith.'  At  the  same  time,  MacPherson  of  Cluny,  with 
his  clan,  was  sent  back  as  far  as  Cliftonbridge,  with  the  Appin 
regiment,  under  command  of  Stewart  of  Ardshiel.  With  the 
assistance  of  these  reinforcements.  Lord  George  Murray  was 
still  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  enemy,  yet  he  determined  to 
make  good  his  retreat. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  whole  cavalry  was  now  drawn  up 
in  the  rear  of  the  Highland  army,  upon  the  open  moor  of  Clifton ; 
beyond  the  moor  the  rear-guard  of  the  Highlanders  must  neces- 
sarily pursue  their  retreat  through  large  plantations  of  fir-trees, 
part  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  enclosm-es.  Lord  George  Murray  fore- 
saw an  attack  in  this  critical  posture,  and  prepared  to  meet  and 
repel  it.  He  drew  up  the  Glengarry  regiment  upon  the  high- 
road, within  the  fields,  placed  the  Appin  Stewarts  m  the  enclo- 
sures on  their  left,  and  again  the  MacPherson  regiment  to  the  left 
of  them.  On  the  right  he  stationed  Roy  Stewart's  men,  covered 
by  a  wall. 

The  night  was  dark,  with  occasional  glimpses  of  the  moon.  The 
English  advanced  about  1000  dismounted  dragoons,  with  the  in- 
tention of  attacking  the  Highlanders  on  the  flank,  while  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  rest  of  his  cavalry  kept  their  station  on 
the  moor,  with  the  purpose  of  operating  in  the  rear  of  their  op- 
ponents. Lord  George  Murray  perceived,  by  a  glimpse  of  moon- 
shine, this  large  body  of  men  coming  from  the  moor,  and  ad- 
vancing towards  the  Clifton  enclosures.  The  MacPherson  and 
Stewart  regiments,  which  were  under  Lord  George's  immediate 
command,  were  stationed  behind  a  hedge ;  but  Lord  George,  ob- 
serving a  second  hedge  in  front,  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  order- 
ed his  men  to  advance  and  gain  possession  of  it.  It  was  already 
lined  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  enemy,  who,  as  was  then  the 
custom  of  dragoons,  acted  as  infantry  when  occasion  required. 
Lord  George  asked  Cluny  his  opinion  of  what  was  to  be  done : 
*'  I  will  attack  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,"  replied  the  undaunted 
chief,  "  provided  you  order  me."  As  they  advanced,  the  Mac- 
Phersons,  who  were  nearest  to  the  hedge  of  which  they  wished 
to  take  possession,  received  a  fire  from  the  soldiers  who  had 
lined  it  on  the  opposite  side.  Cluny,  surprised  at  receiving  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  when  lie  conceived  he  was  marching  against 
a  body  of  horse,  exclaimed,  "What  the  devil  is  this!"  Lord 
George  Murray  replied,  "  There  is  no  t'me  to  be  lost — we  must 
instantly  charge  !  "  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  his  broadsword, 

1  "  Lord  George  Murray  desired  Colonel  Stewart  not  to  mention  this  order  to 
»ny  other  person."— Hcmk. — "  The  officers  who  were  with  me,  says  Lord  Oeorge, 
agreed  in  my  opinion,  that  to  retreat  when  the  enemy  were  within  less  than 
musket-shot  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  we  would  probably  be  destroyed 
before  we  came  up  with  tlie  rest  of  our  army.  We  had  nothing  for  it  but  a  brisk 
attack  ;  and  therefore,  after  receiving  the  enemy's  fire,  we  went  in  sword  in 
hand  and  dislodged  them  ;  after  which  we  made  our  retreat  in  good  order.  I 
own  I  disobeyed  orders :  but  what  I  did  was  tlie  only  safe  and  honourable 
measure  I  could  take,  and  it  succeeded." — Letttr  to  Hanllton  of  Baxgour^ 
IIomk's  Apf.ndix,  No.  42. 
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exclaimed,  "  Qaymore !"  which  was  the  word  for  attacking  sword 
in  hand.  The  MacPhersons  rushed  on,  headed  by  their  chief, 
with  uncontrollable  fury ;  they  gave  their  fire,  and  then  buret, 
sword  in  hand,  through  the  hedge,  and  attacked  the  dragoons  by 
whom  it  was  lined.  Lord  George  himself  headed  the  assault,  and 
in  dashing  through  the  hedge  lost  his  bonnet  and  wig  (the  last  of 
which  was  then  universally  worn,)  and  fought  bare-headed,  the 
foremost  in  the  skirmish.  Colonel  Honeywood,  who  commanded 
the  dragoons,  was  left  severely  wounded  on  the  spot,  and  his 
sword,  of  considerable  value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  of 
the  MacPhersons.  The  dragoons  on  the  right  were  compelled, 
with  considerable  loss,  to  retreat  to  their  party  on  the  moor.  At 
the  same  moment,  or  nearly  so,  another  body  of  dismoimted  dra- 
goons pressed  forward  upon  the  high-road,  and  were  repulsed  by 
the  Glengarry  regiment,  and  that  of  John  Roy  Stewart.  The 
Highlanders  were  with  difficulty  recalled  from  the  pursuit,  ex- 
claiming, that  it  was  a  shame  to  see  so  many  of  the  king's  ene- 
mies standing  fast  upon  the  moor  without  attacking  them.  A 
very  few  of  the  MacPhersons,  not  exceeding  twelve,  who  ven- 
tured too  far,  were  either  killed  or  taken.  But  the  loss  of  the 
EngUsh  was  much  more  considerable,  nor  did  they  feel  disposed 
to  renew  the  attack  upon  the  rear  of  the  Highlanders,  Lord 
George  Murray  sent  a  second  message  to  the  Prince,  to  propose 
that  he  should  detach  a  reinforcement  from  the  main  body,  with 
which  he  ofi'ered  to  engage  and  defeat  the  cavalry  opposed  to 
him.  The  Prince,  doubtful  of  the  event,  or  jealous  of  his  gene- 
ral, declined  to  comply  with  this  request. 

On  receiving  this  answer.  Lord  George  Murray  retreated  to 
Penrith,  and  united  the  rear-guard  with  the  main  body  ;  and  it 
seems  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  became  satisfied  that  a  good 
deal  of  risk  might  be  incurred  by  a  precipitate  attack  on  the 
Highland  anny,  since  he  did  not  again  repeat  the  experiment.^ 
The  next  day,  Charles  retreated  to  Carlisle,  and  arrived  there 
with  his  army  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  December. 

It  was  thought  desirable  that  the  Highland  garrison  in  that 
town  should  be  reinforced,  but  it  was  not  easy  to  find  forces  will- 
ing to  be  left  behind  in  a  place  almost  certain  to  be  sacrificed. 
The  men  of  the  Manchester  regiment,  who  were  disheartened  at 
the  prospect  of  a  retreat  into  Scotland,  were  pitched  upon  for  this 
duty,  together  with  a  number  of  French  and  Irish.  The  last  had 
little  to  fear,  being  generally  engaged  in  the  French  service,  and 

1  "The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  footman  declared,  that  his  master  would 
hare  been  killed,  if  the  pistol  with  which  a  Highlander  took  aim  at  his  head, 
had  not  missed  fire.  The  i'rince  had  the  politeness  to  send  him  back  to  his 
master."— JoB>-sTosE,  p.  61.—"  Cumberland  and  his  cavalry  fled  with  preci- 
pitation, and  in  such  great  confusion,  that  if  the  Prince  had  been  prorided  in 
a  suflBcient  number  of  cavalry  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  disorder,  it  is 
beyond  question  tliat  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry 
had  been  taken  prisoners." — M'Phersoh's  MS.  Mtinoir$,  quoted  in  Notf  (« 
Watertef. 
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the  English  were  probably  of  the  miud  of  Captain  Morgan,  that 
hanging  in  England  was  prefei-able  to  starving  in  Scotland. 

The  skirmish  at  Clifton  seems  to  have  abated  the  speed  of  the 
English  pursuers,  who  no  longer  attempted  to  annoy  the  retreat 
of  their  active  enemy.  The  Scottish  army  left  Carlisle  upon  the 
20th  of  December,  and  effected  their  retreat  into  Scotland  by 
crossing  the  Esk  at  Langtoun  ;  the  river  was  swollen,  but  the 
men,  wading  in  arm  in  arm,  supported  each  other  against  the 
force  of  the  current,  and  got  safely  through,  though  with  some 
difficulty.  It  is  said  that  the  Chevalier  showed  both  dexterity 
and  humanity  on  tliis  occasion.  He  was  crossing  on  horseback, 
beneath  the  place  where  some  of  his  men  were  fording  the  river, 
one  or  two  of  whom  drifted  from  the  hold  of  their  companions, 
and  were  carried  down  the  stream  in  great  danger  of  perishing. 
As  one  of  them  passed,  the  Chevalier  caught  him  by  the  hair, 
called  out  in  Gaelic,  "  Cohear,  cohear ! "  that  is  "  Help,  help  !" 
supported  the  man  till  he  was  taken  safely  from  the  water,  and 
thus  gave  himself  an  additional  claim  to  the  attachment  of  his 
followers.^ 

The  Highland  army,  marching  in  two  diviaions,  arrived  at 
Annan  and  Ecclefechan  on  the  same  day,  and  pursued  their  road 
through  the  West  of  Scotland. 

While  the  Scottish  rebels  were  advancing,  the  utmost  alarm 
prevailed  in  London ;  there  was  a  sharp  run  upon  the  Bank, 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  that  national  estabUshment ;" 
the  offers  of  support  from  public  bodies  showed  the  urgency  of 

•  "  The  Esk,  which  is  usually  shallow,  had  been  swelled  by  an  incessant  rain 
of  four  days  to  a  depth  of  four  feet.  NothinR  could  be  better  arranged  than  the 
passage.  Our  cavalry  formed  in  the  river,  to  break  the  force  of  the  current, 
about  twenty-five  paces  above  that  part  of  the  ford  where  our  infantry  were  to 
pass;  and  the  Highlanders  formed  themselves  into  ranks  of  ten  or  twelve 
abreast,  with  their  arms  locked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  support  one  another 
against  the  rapidity  of  the  river,  leaving  sufficient  intervals  between  their 
ranks  for  the  passage  of  the  water.  Cavalry  were  likewise  stationed  in  the 
river  below  the  ford,  to  pick  up  and  save  those  who  might  be  carried  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  current.  The  interval  between  the  cavalry  appeared  like  a 
paved  street  through  the  nver,  the  heads  of  the  Highlanders  being  generally 
all  that  was  seen  above  the  water.  By  means  of  this  contrivance,  our  army 
passed  the  Esk  in  an  hour's  time,  without  losing  a  single  man  ;  and  a  few  girls, 
determined  to  share  the  fortunes  of  their  lovers,  were  the  only  persons  who 
were  carried  away  by  the  rapidity  rf  the  stream.  Fires  were  kindled  to  dry 
our  people  as  soon  as  they  quitted  the  water;  and  the  bagpipers  having  com- 
menced playing,  the  Highlanders  began  all  to  dance,  expressing  the  utmost 
joy  on  seeing  their  country  again  ;  ana  forgetting  the  chagrin  which  had  inces- 
santly devoured  them,  and  which  they  had  continually  nourished  ever  since 
their'department  from  Uerby." — John.stonb,  pp.  75,  76-  ^Compare  Viscount 
Dundee  8  exiled  officers'  passage  of  the  Rhine. — Ante,  vol.  ii.,  p.  247. 

*  "  People  thronged  to  the  bank  to  obtain  payment  of  its  notes ;  and  it  only 
escaped  bankruptcy  by  a  stratagem.  Payment  was  not  indeed  refused-  but 
as  tnose  who  came  first  were  entitled  to  priority  of  payment,  the  bank  took 
care  to  be  continually  surrounded  by  agents  with  notes,  who  were  paid  in  six- 
pences in  order  to  gain  time.  These  agents  went  out  at  one  door  with  the 
specie  they  had  received,  and  brought  it  back  by  another,  so  that  the  bonafiilt 
holders  of  notes  could  never  get  ne^r  enough  to  present  them  ;  and  the  bank,  by 
this  artifice,  preserved  credit,  and  literally  faced  its  creditors." — Joh.vstoxh, 

pa?. 
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the  crisis  ;  the  theatres,  for  example,  proposed  to  raise  armed 
corps  of  real  not  personated  soldiers.  There  was  the  more  alarm 
indicated  in  all  this,  because  the  Highlanders,  who  had  not  been 
at  first  sufficiently  respected  as  soldiers,  had  acquired  by  their 
late  actions  credit  for  valour  of  a  most  romantic  cast.  There 
was  something  also  in  the  audacity  of  the  attempt,  which  in- 
clined men  to  give  Charles  credit  for  secret  resources,  until  his 
retreat  showed  that  he  was  possessed  of  none  except  a  firm  be- 
lief in  the  justice  of  his  own  cause,  and  a  confidence  that  it  was 
universally  regarded  in  the  same  light  by  the  English  nation.  The 
apatliy  of  the  English  had  dissipated  this  vision,  few  or  none,  ex- 
cepting Catholics,  and  a  handful  of  Jacobites  of  Manchester,  hav- 
ing shown  themselves  disposed  to  acknowledge  his  cause.  The 
retreat,  therefore,  from  Derby  wa.s  considered  throughout  Eng- 
land as  the  close  of  the  rebellion  ;  as  a  physician  regards  a  dis- 
temper to  be  nearly  overcome,  when  he  can  drive  it  from  the 
stomach  and  nobler  parts  into  the  extremities  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI. 

State  of  Affairs  in  Scotland — Spirit  of  Resistance  to  the  Jacobites 
— Fines  levied  by  Prince  Charles  from  Dumfries  and  Glasgow 
— Leties  for  his  Service  assembled  at  Perth — Failure  of  Riche 
lien's  projected  Expedition — Junction  of  the  Jacobite  Forces,  at 
Stirling — Surrender  of  Carlisle  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
is  recalled  to  London — General  Havley  appointed  to  the  Com- 
mand in  Scotland — Battle  of  Falkirk— The  Duke  of  Cumber' 
land  appointed  to  the  Chief  Command  in  Scotland. 

[1746.] 

The  state  of  Scotland  had  materially  changed  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Prince  and  his  army  upQn  the  expedition  to  Derby; 
and  the  nation  was  now  in  the  situation  of  one,  who,  having  re- 
ceived a  stunning  blow,  recovers  at  last  from  his  stupor,  and  aims, 
though  feebly  and  with  uncertainty,  at  retaliating  the  injury  which 
he  has  sustained. 

Inverness  was  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Loudon,  commanding  an 
army  composed  of  the  MacLeods,  MacDonalds  of  Skye,  and  other 
northern  clans,  who,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  men,  had 
associated  against  the  insurgents.  The  Earl  of  Loudon  even  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  lay  hands  on  Lord  Lovat  in  his  own 
castle,  named  Castle  Downie,  and  brought  him  to  Inverness, 
where  he  detained  him  in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity.  Fraser 
of  Gortuleg,  one  of  his  clansmen,  relieved  Lovat  by  a  stratagem. 
The  old  chief,  having  made  his  escape,  lurked  in  the  Highlands, 
keeping  up  his  corroapondence  with  Charles  Edward.    The  house 
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of  Gortuleg  was  Lovat's  chief  residence.     Matters  in  the  North 
were,  therefore,  unfavourable  to  the  Chevalier's  cause. 

The  capital  of  Scotland  was  again  in  possession  of  the  corsti- 
tuted  authorities,  garrisoned  by  a  part  of  Marshal  Wade's  army 
which  had  been  sent  down  for  the  purpose,  and  preparing  to  re- 
deem, by  a  more  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Highlanders  upon 
their  return  from  England,  the  honour  which  they  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  lost  by  their  suiTender  in  the  geptember  preced- 
ing. ^ 

This  spirit  of  resistance  had  reached  the  Western  Border, 
where  reports  were  generally  disseminated  that  the  Chevalier 
and  his  forces  had  been  defeated  in  England,  and  were  now  fly- 
ing across  the  Border  in  such  extreme  confusion,  that  the  mi'i- 
tia  and  volunteers  of  the  country  would  have  little  trouble  in  to- 
tally destroying  them.  For  this  purpose,  many  of  the  peasants  oi 
Dumfries-shire  had  assumed  arms,  but  they  showed  little  inclinr  - 
tion  to  use  them,  when  they  saw  the  Chevalier's  army  return  in 
complete  order,  and  unbroken  in  strength  or  spirit. 

The  Highland  army,  after  crossing  the  river  Esk,  was  divided 
into  three  bodies.  The  first,  consisting  of  the  clans,  moved  with 
the  Chevalier  to  Annan.  Lord  George  Murray  was  ordered  to 
Ecclefechan  with  the  Athole  brigade  and  Lowland  regiments,  i 
Lord  Elclio,  with  the  cavalry,  received  orders  to  go  to  Dumfries,  ■ 
and  to  disarm  and  punish  that  refractory  town.  The  Prince  him- 
self shortly  followed  with  the  infantry,  which  he  commanded  in 
person. 

Dumfries's  ancient  contimiacy  to  the  Jacobite  cause  had  been 
manifested  not  only  by  their  conduct  in  the  year  1715,  but  by  a 
recent  attack  upon  the  Chevalier's  baggage,  as  he  marched  into 
England  in  the  November  preceding.'^  The  horse  marched 
thither  accordingly,  with  purposes  of  vengeance,  and  were  speedi- 
ly followed  by  the  Prince's  whole  division.  He  laid  a  fine  ot 
£2000  upon  the  town,  and  demanded,  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
1 000  pairs  of  shoes.  Some  of  the  money  required  was  instantly  ( 
paid  down,  and,  for  the  rest,  hostages  were  granted.  No  violence  ' 
was  committed  on  the  town  or  inhabitants,  for  the  Highlanders 

'  "  The  gentlemen  of  the  co-intics  through  which  they  passed  contributed  ; 
fund  for  their  use;  each  soldier  had  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pound  of  bread,  a  glas 
full  of  good  Scots  spirits,  and  a  bottle  of  ale ;  besides,  the  people  of  the  countr 
BO  liberally  supplied  them,  that  their  kindness  was  like  pouring  water  inil 
the  ocean.  It  was  dark  before  they  entered  Edinburgh  (3d  January,)  yet  were! 
they  received  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy;  the  city  was  finely  illii-l 
minated;  the  people  huzza'd ;  the  militia  lined  the  streets,  and  warm  quar-J 
lers  were  immediately  assigned  them." — Hknoerson,  p.  87. 

«  "About  thirty  cart-load  of  baggage  belonging  to  the  Highland  army  waij 
left  at  Lockerby  for  want  of  horses.  The  party  that  guarded  it,  either  from  or  I 
eaRcrncss  to  assist  at  the  siege  of  Carlisle,  or  for  fear  of  beinR  overpowered  bj' 
about  IikX)  country  people,  from  about  Dumfries,  hcaaed  by  four  gentlemen  of 
distinction,  that  were  advancing  to  attack  them,  marched  off  for  Carlisle,  tear 
ing  the  baggage,  which  was  thoreupoD  seized  on  the  14th  No*." — ScoU  Mag. . 
Not.,  1746. 
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though  they  threatened  hard,'  did  not,  in  tact,  commit  any  vio- 
lence or  pillage." 

The  magistrates  and  commumty  of  Glasgow  were  yet  more  guil- 
ty, in  the  eyes  of  the  Prince,  than  those  of  the  smaller  town  of 
Dumfries.  That  city  had  raised  a  body  of  600  men,  called  the 
Glasgow  regixpent,  many  of  them  serving  without  pay,  under  the 
command  of  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Glencairn.  This  corps  had 
been  sent  to  Stirling  to  assist  General  Blakeny,  the  governor  of 
the  castle,  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Forth.  From  Stirling,  the 
Glasgow  regiment  fell  back  with  the  other  troops  which  had  as- 
sembled there,  and  took  post  at  Edinburgh.  This  was  with  a  view 

J  to  the  defence  of  the  capital,  since  the  Highlanders,  having  bent 

■  their  march  to  the  westward,  were  likely  to  pay  Edinburgh  the 

"  next  visit. 

J  While  the  citizens  of  the  capital  were  suffering  from  the  appre- 
hension of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rebels,  those  of  Glasgow 
were  paying  the  actual  penalty  attached  to  their  presence.  Cloth- 
ing for  the  troops,  and  stores,  were  demanded  from  the  town  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  £10,000  sterling,  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  pay,  under  the  threat  of  military  execution.' 

At  Glasgow,  the  Prince  learned,  for  the  first  time,  with  some 
accuracy,  the  extent  of  the  interest  which  France  had  taken  in 
his  cause,  and  the  supplies  of  every  kind  which  she  had  sent  to 
iiim ;  supplies  which,  in  amount,  remind  us  of  those  administered 
po  a  man  perishing  of  famine,  by  a  comrade,  who  dropt  into  his 
'mouth,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  shell-fish,  affording  nutriment 
fenough  to  keep  the  sufferer  from  dying,  but  not  sufficient  to 
restore  him  to  the  power  of  active  exertion. 

The  principal  part  of  these  succours  came  under  Lord  John 

j  1  "  The  Lowlanders,"  says  Mr.  R.  Chambers,  "  were  often  highly  amused  by 

Ihe  demands  of  their  Highland  guests,  or  rather  by  tlie  uncouth  broken  lan- 

tuage  in  which  these  demands  were  preferred.     It  is  still  told  by  the  aged 

'eople  of  Dumfries  as  a  good  joke,  that  they  would  come  into  houses  and  ask 

ir  '  a  pread,  a  putter,  and  a  sheese,  till  something  petler  pe  ready.'    It  is  re- 

embered,  in  another  part  of  the  country,  that  some  of  tnem  gave  out  their 

■ders  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  for  a  morning  meal,  in  the  following  lan- 

lage :    '  You'll  put  down  a  pread,  matam— and  a  putter,   matam— and  a 

.eese,  matam— and  a   tea,   matam — shentleman's   preckfast,   matam— and 

ju'll  give  her  a  shilling  to  carry  her  to  the  neisht  town,  matam  !'  " — Hist.  toL 

.,  p.  307. 

*  The  provost  of  Dumfries,  a  gentleman  of  a  family  named  Corsan,  who  had 
lowed  himself  a  stanch  adherent  of  the  Government,  was  menaced  with  the 
sstruction  of  his  house  and  property.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  late  Mrs. 
acCulloch  of  Ardwell,  daughter  of  Provost  Corsan,  told  your  Grandfather 
lat  she  remembered  well,  when  a  child  of  six  years  old,  being  taken  out  oi 
Sr  father's  house,  as  if  it  was  to  be  instantly  burnt.  Too  young  to  be  sensible 
the  danger,  she  asked  the  Highland  officer,  who  held  her  in  his  arms,  to 
ow  her  the  Pretender,  which  the  good-natured  Gael  did,  und^r  condition 
at  Wtle  Miss  Corsan  was  in  future  to  call  him  the  Prince.  Neither  did  they 
nylheir  threats  into  execution  against  the  provost  or  his  mansion. — S. 
}  "  Charles  required  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  to  furnish  his  annv  with 
BO  shirts,  6l'00  short  coats,  6WHi  pair  of  shoes,  GiVO  bonnets,  600iJ  pairs  ot 
ickings ;  the  value  ef  which,  added  to  the  i.'.'i.'ilXi  paid  on  the  27th  of  Sfp- 
*~ber,  amounted  to  £H),(MAi.  Parliament,  in  1/49,  granted  3flO,000  to  Ih* 
istrates  of  Glasgow,  to  reimburse  them." — Home,  cnao.  vii. 

ill.  T 
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Drummond,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  a  general  ofBcei 
in  the  army  of  France.  They  consisted  of  his  own  regiment  in 
the  French  service,  called  the  Royal  Scots ;  the  piquets  of  six 
Irish  regiments  ;  and  Fitz-James's  light  horse.  Of  the  latter, 
not  more  than  two  squadrons  appear  to  have  mustered.  He  also 
brought  some  money  and  military  stores.  Lord  John  Dnun- 
mond  had  been  intrusted  with  letters  from  France,  giving  an 
accoimt  how  matters  had  been  conducted  there,  and  what  was 
designed  for  the  assistance  of  the  Chevalier.  Charles's  brother, 
the  titular  Duke  of  York,  had  arrived  at  Paris  in  August,  1745, 
and,  on  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Preston,  there  had  originated  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  French  to  assist  the  attempt  of 
the  House  of  Stewart  effectually. 

The  original  plan  was,  to  put  the  Irish  regiments  in  the  French 
service  under  the  command  of  the  said  Duke  of  York,  and  place 
Jiem  on  board  of  fishing-boats,  which  should  instantly  transport 
Jnem  to  England.  This  scheme  was  laid  aside,  and  a  much 
greater  expedition  projected,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Richelieu,  which,  it  was  designed,  should  amount  to  9000  foot, 
and  1350  horse.  The  troops  were  assembled  for  this  purpose  at 
Dunkirk,  Boulogne,  and  Calais,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels 
were  collected  for  the  embarkation.  The  French,  however,  were 
so  dilatory  in  their  preparations,  that  the  design  took  air,  and 
the  English  Government,  to  whom  the  expedition,  had  it  sailed 
during  the  time  of  Charles's  imiption  into  the  West  frontier,  must 
have  been  highly  dangerous,  instantly  ordered  Admiral  Vernon, 
with  a  strong  fleet,  into  the  Channel,  and  assembled  an  army  on 
the  coast  of  Kent  and  Essex,  Upon  this,  the  French  abandoned 
the  expedition,  the  danger  of  which  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Highlanders  from  Derby. 

The  Prince  did  not,  for  a  long  time,  either  hear  or  beheve 
that  this  scheme,  of  a  descent  in  favour  of  his  family,  was  ulti- 
mately abandoned ;  and  his  confidence  that  the  French  continued 
to  persevere  in  it,  led  him  into  more  than  one  serious  mistake. 
It  was  now  agitated  among  the  Prince  and  his  adherents,  in 
which  way  his  small  body  of  forces  could  be  best  employed.  Some 
were  of  opinion,  that  they  ought  to  direct  their  march  upon  the 
capital  of  Scotland.  It  is  true,  that  part  of  the  troops  which  had 
constituted  Wade's  anny  at  Newcastle  were  now  preparing  to  de- 
fend Edinburgh,  and  that  the  rest  of  those  forces  were  advancing 
thither  under  the  command  of  General  Hawley.  It  was  never- 
theless alleged,  tliat  the  Highlanders  might,  in  tliis  severe  season, 
distress  the  English  troops  considerably,  by  preventing  them  from 
dividing  in  their  winter  march  in  quest  of  quarters,  aad  by  oblig- 
ing them  to  keep  the  field  in  a  body,  and  undergo  hardships  which 
would  be  destructive  to  them,  though  little  heeded  by  the  hardy 
mountaineers.  But  although  this  scheme  promised  considerable 
advantages,  Charles  preferred  another,  which  engaged  him  in  the 
liege  of  Stirling  castle,  although  his  best  troops  were  very  un- 
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equal  to  that  species  of  service.  The  Prince  was,  no  doubt,  the 
rather  inclined  to  this  scheme,  that  Lord  John  Drummond  had 
brought  both  battering  guns  and  engineers  from  France  ;  and, 
thus  supplied,  he  probably  imagined  that  his  success  in  sieges 
would  be  equally  distinguished  with  that  which  he  had  attained 
by  open  war. 

Before  leaving  the  west  country,  the  Highlanders  burnt  and 
plundered  the  village  of  Lesmahago,  and  particularly  the  clergy- 
man's house,  on  accoimt  of  the  inhabitants  having,  under  that 
reverend  person's  direction,  attacked  and  made  prisoner  Mac- 
Donald  of  Kinloch-Moiflart,  who  was  traversing  the  coimtry  un- 
attended, having  been  sent  by  the  Prince  on  a  mission  to  the 
Westeiti  Isles.' 

On  the  3d  of  January,  Prince  Charles  Edward  evacuated  Glas- 
gow,2  and  fixed  his  headquarters  on  the  following  day  at  the 
house  of  Bannockburn,  while  his  troops  occupied  St.  Niuian's, 
and  other  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  The  town 
was  summoned,  and  not  being  effectually  fortified,  was  surren- 
dered by  the  magistrates,  although  there  were  about  six  hundi-ed 
militia  within  it.  Some  of  these  left  the  place,  and  others  retired 
to  the  castle,  where  there  lay  a  good  garrison  vmder  General 
Blakney,  a  brave  and  steady  officer.  Having  summoned  this  for- 
tress, and  received  a  resolute  refusal  to  surrender,  the  Chevalier 
resolved  to  open  trenches  without  delay ;  and  having  brought 
him  to  this  resolution,  we  will  resume  the  narrative  of  what  had 
happened  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  also  in  England,  that  you 
may  understand  what  new  actors  had  now  come  upon  this  event- 
ful stage. 

The  arrival  of  Lord  John  Drummond  at  Montrose,  already 
noticed,  with  his  French  forces,  gave  additional  courage  to  Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  who  was  levying  men  and  money  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  behalf  of  Prince  Charles.  He  was  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Gor- 
don, a  brave  and  active  young  man,  but  had  in  the  beginning 
seemed  uncertain  which  side  to  take  in  the  civil  turmoil.  At  first 
he  is  said  to  have  offered  his  service  to  Sir  John  Cope  on  his 
way  northward.  But  Lord  Lewis  received  little  encouragement ; 
and  affronted,  it  was  supposed,  with  the  neglect  shown  him  by 
the  commander-in-chief,  he  finally  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Che- 
valier, and  acted  for  him  in  Aberdeenshire,  where  his  family  in- 
terest, and  the  Jacobite  propensity  of  the  country  gentlemen  gave 
him  much  influence.     Thus  strengthened,  Lord  Lewis  was  now 

'  This  unfortunate  gentleman,  at  whose  house  Prince  Charles  landed  on 
his  first  arrival,  and  who  held  the  office  of  his  aide-de-camp,  was  afterwards 
executed. — S. 

*  "  The  whole  of  the  shirts,  &c.,  imposed  on  Glasgow  not  heing  madt  when 
the  insurgents  marched,  Messrs.  Archibald  Coates  and  George  Carmicliatl,  mer- 
chants, were  carried  away  as  hostages.  The  Pretender's  son  lay  at  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's of  Shawfield,  near  Kilsyth,  on  the  3d.  Ijjfr.  Campbell's  steward  was  or- 
dered to  provide  every  thing,  and  promised  payment ;  but  was  told  next  morn- 
ing that  the  bill  should  be  allowed  to  his  master  at  accounting  for  the  rents  o( 
Kilsyth  that  being  a  forfeited  estate."— Sco^/  Mag.,  Jan.,  \yiC 
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joined  by  on©  part  of  Lord  John  Drummond's  auxiliaries,  while 
the  rest  were  sent  to  Perth  to  unite  with  Lord  Strathallan,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  commanded  in  that  city  a  considerable  High- 
land reinforcement,  destined  to  follow  their  countrymen  into 
England,  had  the  Prince's  command  been  obeyed. 

Lord  Loudon,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  command- 
ed at  Inverness,  was  desirous  to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of 
Lord  Lewis  Gordon.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  MacLeod, 
with  450  of  his  own  men,  and  200  Monros,  and  other  volunteers, 
commanded  by  Monro  of  Culcairn.  With  these  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Inverury,  about  ten  miles  from  Aberdeen,  to  dispute  with 
the  Jacobite  leader  the  command  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  got 
750  under  arms,  chiefly  Lowland  men  of  Aberdeenshire,  under 
Moir  of  Stonywood,  and  Farquharson  of  Monaltry,  with  a  pro- 
portion of  the  Royal  Scots  regiment,  and  hastened  against  the 
enemy.  MacLeod  was  nearly  surprised,  having  sent  many  of  his 
men  to  billet  at  a  distance  from  the  httle  town  of  Inverury.  He 
had,  however,  time  to  get  those  who  remained  \vith  him  under 
arms,  and  to  take  possession  of  the  most  defensible  parts  of  the 
town,  when  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  marched  in  at  the  other  end  of 
the  place,  and  a  sharp  action  of  musketry  commenced.  It  was 
remarkable  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Islesmen,  who  appeared  on 
the  part  of  Government,  were  all  Highlanders,  in  their  proper 
garb ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who  fought  for  the  Stew- 
arts wore  the  Lowland  dress,  being  the  reverse  of  what  was 
usually  the  case  in  the  civil  war.  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  however, 
made  his  attack  with  much  spirit — the  firing  continued  severe  on 
both  sides — ^at  length  the  Aberdeenshire  men  made  a  show  of 
rushing  to  close  combat,  and  the  MacLeods  gave  way,  and  re- 
treated or  fled.  As  the  battle  was  fought  at  night,  the  pursuit 
did  not  continue  far,  or  cost  much  bloodshed.  The  MacLeods 
fled  as  far  as  Forres,  having  lost  about  forty  of  their  men. 

It  was  generally  believed  of  that  martial  clan,  that  they  would 
have  behaved  with  more  steadiness  if  they  had  been  fighting  on 
the  other  side.'  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  after  this  success,  which 
he  obtained  on  the  23d  of  December,  marched  his  men  to  join  the 
general  rendezvous  of  Charles  Edward's  reinforcements,  which 
was  held  at  Perth. 

'  Several  of  the  MacLeods,  although  they  thought  their  Laird  justified-  in 
refusing  to  join  Prince  Charles,  since  he  came  without  the  stipulated  supplies 
offerees  and  money,  were  yet  displeased  at  his  yielding  to  President  Forbes's 
persuasions,  and  raising  his  clan  on  the  side  of  Government.  One  gentleman,  a 
subordinate  chieftain  of  the  clan,  who  was  summoned  to  arms  by  MacLeod, 
■ent  to  his  chieftain  the  twenty  men  which  composed  his  immediate  followe»s, 
with  a  letter  to  this  purpose:—"  Dear  Sir,— I  place  at  your  disposal  the  twenty 
men  of  your  tribe  who  are  under  my  immediate  command,  and  in  any  other 
quarrel  would  not  fail  to  be  at  their  head ;  but  in  the  present  I  must  go  where 
«  higher  and  more  imperious  duty  calls  me."  Accordingly,  he  ioincd  the  camp 
o!  Charles  Edward.  MacLeod  of  Raasa  also  took  arms  for  the  Prince,  with  one 
hundred  men.  But  the  MacGilliechallum,  as  that  chief  is  called,  had  .ilways 
Hsserted  his  iudependence  of  MacLeod  of  DunTegan.— S. 
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There  were  thus  assembled  at  Perth,  the  Frasers,  the  Mao- 
Kenzies,  the  Macintoshes,  and  the  Farquharsons,  all  which 
clans  had  joined  the  cause  smce  the  Prince  left  Edinburgh ;  there 
were  also  the  various  foices  raised  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  to- 
gether with  the  regiments  of  Royal  Scots  and  French  picquets, 
which  had  come  over  with  Lord  John  Drummond :  their  num- 
ber, taken  altogether,  might  amount  to  4000  men  and  upwards — 
of  whom  more  than  one-half  were  as  good  Highlanders  as  any 
in  the  Prince's  service.  These  reinforcements  had,  you  may  re- 
member, reqeived  an  order  from  Prince  Charles,  by  the  hand  of 
Colonel  MacLauchlan,  to  follow  the  army  up  to  England.  The 
Highlanders  lying  at  Perth  were  unanimously  disposed  to  follow 
their  Prince  and  covmtrymen,  and  to  share  their  fate.  Lord 
Strathallan,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  by  the  Lowland  and 
French  officers,  demurred  to  obeying  this  order.  The  parties 
were  considerably  irritated  against  each  other  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  dispute  was  not  ended  until  the  return  of  the  Prince  from 
England,  when  an  order  was  transmitted  from  Dumfries,  sum- 
moning the  body  of  men  in  Perth  to  join  the  Prince  at  StirUng. 

By  this  junction,  the  adventurer's  force  was  augmented  to  about 
9000  men,  being  the  largest  niunber  which  he  ever  imited  under 
his  command.  With  this,  as  we  have  already  said,  Charles  form- 
ed the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Stirling.  He  opened  trenches  before 
the  fortress  on  the  10th  of  January,  1746,  but  was  soon  inter- 
rupted in  his  operations  by  the  approach  of  a  formidable  enemy. 

We  mxist  now  turn  our  eyes  to  a  different  quarter,  and  remark 
what  measures  the  English  Government  were  taking  for  putting 
an  end  to  the  present  disturbances. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  whom  we  left  after  the  skirmish  at 
Chfton,  did  not  renew  his  attempt  upon  the  rear  of  the  Highland 
army.  But  they  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Esk  than  he  formed 
the  investment  of  Carlisle,  in  which  the  Highlanders  had  left  a 
garrison  of  about  300  men.  They  refused  to  surrender  to  the 
Duke's  summons,  conceiving,  probably,  w  hich  seems  to  have  been 
the  idea  of  Charles  himself,  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  no 
battering  cannon  at  his  command  ;  there  were  such,  however,  at 
Whitehaven,  and  he  sent  to  obtain  the  use  of  them.  They  were 
placed  on  two  batteries,  the  one  commanding  the  EngUsh  and  the 
other  the  Scottish,  or  North  gate.  The  governor  of  the  place, 
upon  a  breach  being  made,  although  not  yet  pi-acticable,  sent  out 
a  white  flag,  demanding  what  terms  would  be  allowed  to  the 
gari'ison.  They  were  informed,  in  reply,  that  if  they  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  they  should  not  be  put  to  the  sword.  These 
were  the  only  conditions  of  the  surrender,  the  garrison  being  un- 
derstood to  be  reserved  for  the  King's  pleasure.  Colonel  Town- 
ley,  the  commander  of  the  Manchester  Regiment,  was  here  made 
prisoner,  with  about  twenty  of  his  officers,  and  one  Mr.  Cappocli, 
a  clergyman,  who  was  designed  by  the  Prince  to  be  Bishop  of 
Carhsle.  Governor  Hamilton,  with  about  100  Scottish  men,  also 
surrendered,  as  did  Geoha^an  and  other  Irish  officers  in  the 
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French  service.  The  melancholy  fate  of  the  gentlemen  bicluded 
in  this  surrender  miglit  have  been  so  easily  foreseen,  that  the 
Chevalier  was  severely  censured  for  leaving  so  many  faithful  ad- 
herents in  a  situation  which  necessarily  exposed  them  to  fall  into 
the  power  of  the  Government  which  they  had  offended  in  his  be- 
half. The  defence  of  the  measure  is,  that,  conceiving  he  might 
be  presently  recalled  to  England  to  aid  a  descent  of  the  French, 
he  deemed  it  essential  to  hold  Carlisle  as  a  gate  into  that  conn 
try.  But  to  this  it  may  be  replied,  that,  by  blowing  up  the 
fortifications  of  Carlisle,  and  dismantling  the  Castle,  he  might 
have  kept  that  entrance  at  all  times  open  without  leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  so  precarious  a  situation. 

On  December  the  31st,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  entered  Car- 
lisle on  horseback,  and  presently  after  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  deputies,  not  only  from  every  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  from  Edinburgh  itself,  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  obtained  over  the  rebels. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Duke's  pursuit  of  the  Highlanders  in 
person  was  interrupted  by  despatches  which  called  him  to  Lon- 
don, to  be  ready  to  take  the  command  against  the  projected  inva- 
sion from  France.  The  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  which  had 
been  lately  under  his  command,  when  his  headquarters  were  at 
Litchfield,  was  now  marched  to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex, 
being  the  readiest  force  at  hand  in  case  the  descent  should  actiuiUy 
take  place.  It  was  at  the  same  time,  however,  resolved,  that  such 
part  of  the  Duke's  army  (being  chiefly  cavalry)  as  had  followed 
him  to  the  neighbourhood  of  CarUsle,  should  continue  their  march 
northward,  and  unite  themselves  with  the  troops  which  had  long 
lain  at  Newcastle  under  the  command  of  Field-Marshal  Wade. 
This  aged  officer  had  not  been  alert  in  his  movements  during  the 
winter  campaign,  particularly  in  his  march  for  the  relief  of  Car- 
lisle, and  was  therefore  removed  from  his  command. 

General  Henry  Hawley,  was  in  the  mean  time,  named  by  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  command  of  the  forces  destined  to 
follow  the  Highland  army.     Hawley  was  an  officer  of  military 
experience,  but  dreaded  and  disUked  by  the  soldiers,  as  a  man  of 
a  severe  and  even  savage  disposition  ;  and,  although  personallj^B 
brave,  yet  of  a  temper  more  fitted  to  obey  than  to  command^B 
This  general  had  been  a  lieutenant  in  Evans'  dragoons  at  the" 
battle  of  Sheriffmuir,  and  as  he  fought  in  the  right  wing  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  army,  he  had  seen  the  success  of  the  cavalry 
when  engaged  with  Highlanders.     This  experience  had  given  hii  ' 
a  poor  opinion  of  the  latter  force,  and  he  had   frequently  bee 
heard  to  impute  the  miscarriage  of  General  Cope  to  that  officer's 
cowardice  and  want  of  conduct,  and  to  affirm  that  a  very  diffe- 
rent result  might  be  expected  from  an  encounter  betwixt  High- 
landers and  dragoons,  when  the  last  were  properly  led  on  to  ac- 
tion.^ 
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1  "General  Hawley  had  often  bo'xstcd  that  two  resiiments  of  dragoons  wero 
sttfflcient  to  ride  over  the  whole  Highland  army." — Cutloitn  Pap*r$,  p.  2tii. 
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With  these  feelings  of  confidence  in  himself,  and  with  that  ex- 
perience of  the  Highland  mode  of  fighting  which  his  campaign  in 
1715  was  supposed  to  have  given  him,  General  Hawley  marched 
into  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  force  which,  when  joined  hy  the 
troops  already  at  Edinburgh,  amounted  to  8000  men,  two-thirds 
of  whom  were  veterans.  The  rest  consisted  of  upwards  of  a 
thousand  Argyleshire  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Campbell  (af- 
terwards Duke  of  Argyle,)  and  of  the  Glasgow  regiment,  to  the 
amount  of  600  men.  There  also  joined,  from  Yorkshire,  a  body 
of  volunteer  light  horse,  called  the  Yorkshire  Hunters,  who  were 
in  arms  for  the  House  of  Hanover  and  the  established  Govern- 
ment. 

Hawley,  on  arriving  in  Edinburgh,  gave  a  specimen  of  his  dis- 
position, by  directing  gibbets  to  be  erected,  as  an  indication  of 
the  fate  of  the  rebels  who  should  fall  into  his  hands  ;  a  prepara- 
tion designed  to  strike  terror,  but  which  rather  inspired  aversion 
and  hatred.  The  time  was  speedily  approaching  when  such 
vaunts  were  to  be  made  good  by  action.  General  Hawley,  at  the 
head  of  such  a  gallant  force  as  he  now  commanded,  conceived 
himself  fully  able  to  march  towards  Stirling,  and  attack  the  re- 
bels, who  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of  the  castle.  Having,  ac- 
cordingly, directed  his  forces  to  move  in  two  divisions,  the  first 
marched  from  Edinburgh  on  the  1 3th  of  January,  under  the  or- 
ders of  General  Huske,  Hawley's  second  in  command.  This  gen- 
tleman was  of  sovmder  judgment  and  better  temper  than  his  supe- 
rior ofiicer ;  he  had  formerly  been  quartered  in  Scotland,  and 
was  well  known  and  esteemed  by  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  Highland  army,  lying  before  Stirling,  were  regularly  ap- 
prized of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  1 3th  of  Janu- 
ary, Lord  George  Murray,  who  lay  at  Falkirk,  obtained  intelli- 
gence that  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Linhthgow  had 
received  orders  from  Edinburgh  to  prepare  provisions  and  forage 
for  a  body  of  troops  who  were  instantly  to  advance  in  that  direc- 
tion. Lord  George,  made  aware  of  Hawley's  fhtention,  resolved 
to  move  with  a  sufficient  force  and  disappoint  these  measures,  by 
destroying  or  carrying  off"  the  provisions  which  should  be  collect- 
ed in  obedience  to  the  requisition.  ' 

The  Jacobite  general  marched  to  Linlithgow,  accordingly,  with 
the  three  MacDonald  regiments,  those  of  Appin  and  of  Cluny, 
and  the  horse,  commanded  by  Elcho  and  Pitsligo.  Parties  of  the 
cavalry  were  despatched  to  patrol  on  the  road  to  Edinburgh  for 
intelligence.  About  noon,  the  patrolling  party  sent  back  infor- 
mation that  they  perceived  a  small  body  of  dragoons,  being  the 
advance  of  General  Huske's  division,  which,  as  I  have  stated, 
marched  from  Edinburgh  that  morning.  Lord  George  sent  or- 
ders to  the  patrol  to  drive  the  dragoons  who  had  shown  them- 
selves back  upon  the  main  body,  if  they  had  one,  and  not  to  re- 
tire until  they  saw  themselves  in  danger  of  being  overpowered. 
Ic  the  mean  time,  he  drew  up  the  infantry  in  hne  of  battle  i* 
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front  of  the  town  of  Linlithgow.  Lord  Elcho,  according  to ', 
ders,  drove  back  the  advanced  party  of  horse  upon  a  detachment  ^ 
of  sixty  dragoons,  and  then  forced  the  whole  to  retire  npon  a  vil- 
lage in  which  there  were  masses  both  of  horse  and  foot.  Having 
thus  reconnoitred  close  up  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  Lord 
Elcho  sent  to  acquaint  Lord  George  Murray  what  force  he  had 
in  his  front,  so  far  as  he  could  discern,  and  received  orders  to 
retreat,  leaving  a  small  corps  of  observation.  It  was  not  Lord 
George's  purpose  to  engage  an  enemy  whose  strength,  obviously 
considerable,  was  unknown  to  him  ;  he  therefore  determined  to 
remain  in  Linlithgow  until  the  enemy  arrived  very  near  the  town, 
and  then  to  make  his  retreat  in  good  order.  This  object  he  ac- 
complished accordingly  ;  and,  on  his  repassing  the  bridge,  there 
was  so  little  distance  betwixt  the  advanced  guard  of  General 
Huske's  division  and  the  rear-guard  of  Lord  George  Murray's, 
that  abusive  language  was  exchanged  between  them,  though  with- 
out any  actual  violence.  Lord  George  continued  his  retreat  to 
Falkirk,  where  he  halted  for  that  night.  On  the  next  day,  he 
again  retreated  to  the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Bannockbum, 
where  he  learned  that  General  Huske,  with  half  the  Government 
army,  had  arrived  at  Falkirk,  and  that  General  Hawley  had  also 
arrived  there  on  the  1 6th,  with  the  second  division ;  that  besides 
his  regular  troops,  he  was  joined  by  1000  Highlanders,  followers 
of  the  Argyle  family,  and  that  they  seemed  determined  upon 
battle. 

Upon  the  loth  and  16th  of  January,  the  Chevalier,  leaving 
1000  or  1200  men  imder  Gordon  of  Glenbucket,  to  protect  the 
trenches  and  continue  the  blockade  of  Stirling  castle,  drew  up  his 
men  in  a  plain  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  Bannockburn,  expect- 
ing an  attack.  His  horse  reconnoitred  close  to  the  enemy's  camp, 
but  saw  no  appearance  of  advance.  On  the  1 7th  the  same  ma- 
noeuvre was  repeated,  the  Highland  army  being  drawn  up  on  the 
same  open  ground  near  Bannockburn,  while  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment remained  in  Falkirk,  totally  inactive. 

The  cause  of  this  inactivity  is  stated  to  have  been  the  contempt 
which  General  Hawley  entertained  for  the  enemy,  and  his  un- 
hesitating belief,  that,  far  from  venturing  on  any  offensive  move- 
ment, the  insurgents  were  upon  the  point  of  dispersing  themselves, 
from  the  dread  of  his  approach.  It  is  moreover  said,  that  General 
Hawley,  having  felt  the  influence  of  the  wit  and  gaiety  of  the 
Countess  of  Kilmarnock  (whose  husband  was  in  the  Prince's 
army,)  had  been  iinable  to  resist  her  ladyship's  invitation  to  Cal- 
lander-house,  and  that  he  had  resided  there  from  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  Falkirk  on  the  1 6th,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  1 7th  of 
January,  old  style,  with  less  attention  to  the  army  which  he  com- 
manded than  became  an  old  soldier.  In  the  mean  time,  rougher 
cheer  was  preparing  for  him  than  he  probably  experienced  at 
Callander. 

The  Highlanders,  holding  a  council  of  war  on  the  field  where 
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they  rendezvoused,  had  determined,  since  the  English  General  did 
not  move  forward  to  fight  them,  that  they  would  save  him  the 
trouble  by  an  immediate  advance  on  their  side.  There  were  only 
about  seven  miles  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  General  Hawley, 
with  a  carelessness  very  unbecoming  a  veteran  officer,  appears  to 
have  sent  out  no  patrols  from  his  camp.  This  gave  the  insurgents 
an  opportimity  of  trying  a  stratagem,  which  proved  eminently 
successful.  It  was  determined  that  Lord  John  Drummond,  with 
his  own  regiment,  the  Irisli  picquets,  and  all  the  cavalry  of  the 
rebel  army,  should  advance  upon  the  straight  road  leading  from 
Stirling  and  Bannockburn  towards  Falkirk.  They  were  also  to 
carry  with  them  the  royal  standard,  and  other  colours,  of  which 
they  were  to  make  a  display  in  front  of  the  decayed  forest  called 
the  Torwood.  This  march  and  position  of  Lord  John  Drummond 
was,  however,  only  designed  as  a  feint,  to  persuade  the  King's 
urmy  that  the  whole  rebel  force  was  advancing  in  that  quarter. 

Mean  while,  Lord  George  Murray,  making  a  circuit  by  the 
louth  side  of  the  Torwood,  had  crossed  the  river  Carron  near 
Dunnipace,  and  was  advancing  to  the  southward  of  the  high 
ground  called  Falkirk  Moor,  then  an  open  and  imenclosed  com- 
mon, swelUng  into  a  considerable  ridge  or  eminence,  which  lay 
on  the  westward,  and  to  the  left  of  the  royal  camp.  General 
Huske,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was  second  in  command,  was  first 
aware  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  About  eleven  o'clock  Lord 
John  Drummond's  division  was  visible  from  the  camp,  and,  as 
had  been  designed,  attracted  exclusive  attention,  till  about  two 
hours  later,  when  General  Huske,  by  information,  and  by  the  aid 
of  spy-glasses,  descried  the  approach  of  Lord  George  Murray's 
division,  from  which  the  real  attack  was  to  be  apprehended. 

But  though  Huske  saw  the  danger.  General  Hawley,  whose  task 
it  pecuharly  was  to  apply  the  remedy,  was  still  at  Callander-house. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  second  in  command  formed  the  line  of  bat- 
tle in  front  of  the  camp,  but,  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  offi- 
cer, he  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  direct  any  movement  either  to- 
wards the  division  of  Highlanders  which  kept  the  road,  under  Lord 
John  Drummond,  or  against  that  which  was  ascending  the  heights 
to  the  left,  under  the  command  of  Lord  George  Murray.  The  re- 
giments remained  on  their  grovmd  in  wonder,  impatience,  and 
anxiety,  waiting  for  orders,  and  receiving  none. 

Hawley,  however,  at  length  caught  the  alarm.  He  suddenly 
appeared  in  front  of  the  camp,  and,  ordering  the  whole  line  to 
advance,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  three  regiments  of  dra- 
goons, drew  his  sword,  and  led  them  at  a  rapid  pace  up  the  hill 
called  Falkirk  moor,  trusting,  by  a  rapid  movement,  to  anticipate 
the  Highlanders,  who  were  pressing  on  towards  the  same  point 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  eminence. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  part  of  the  Highland  army  which  was 
designed  to  possess  themselves  of  the  heights,  marched  on  in  three 
divisions,  keeping  along  the  moor  in  such  a  manner,  that  first 
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the  thickets  of  the  Torwood,  and  afterwards  the  acclivity  of  the 
ground,  hid  them  in  some  measure  from  Hawley's  camp.  In 
this  movement  they  kept  their  columns  parallel  to  the  ridge  ;  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  as  far  in  this  direction  as  was  necessary 
to  gain  room  for  their  formation,  each  column  wheeled  up  and 
formed  in  line  of  battle,  in  which  they  proceeded  to  ascend  the 
eminence. 

The  first  line  consisted  of  the  clans, — ^the  MacDonalds  having 
the  right  and  the  Camerons  the  left ;  in  the  second  line,  the 
Athole  brigade  had  the  right,  Lord  Lewis  Gordon's  Aberdeen- 
shire-men  the  left,  and  Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment  the  centre  ;  the 
third  line,  or  reserve,  was  weak  in  numbers,  chiefly  consisting  of 
cavalry,  and  the  Irish  picquets.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  Lord 
John  Drummond,  who  made  the  feint,  remained  with  his  troops 
on  the  high-road  until  the  whole  of  the  other  division  had  passed 
the  Carron,  and  then  fell  into  the  rear,  and  joined  the  cavalry  who 
were  with  the  Prince,  thus  reinforcing  the  third  line  of  the  army. 

When  Hawley  set  off  with  his  three  regiments  of  dragoons, 
the  infantry  of  the  King's  army  followed  in  line  of  battle,  having 
six  battalions  in  the  first  line,  and  the  same  number  in  the 
second.  Howard's  regiment  marched  in  the  rear,  and  formed  a 
small  body  of  reserve. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Highlanders  were  pressing  up  Falkirk 
moor  on  the  one  side,  the  dragoons,  who  had  advanced  briskly, 
had  gained  the  eminence,  and  displayed  a  line  of  horse  occupjdng 
about  as  much  ground  as  one  half  of  the  first  line  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's army.  The  Highlanders,  however,  were  in  high  spirits,  and 
their  natural  ardour  was  still  farther  increased  at  the  sight  of  the 
enemy.  They  kept  their  ranks,  and  advanced  at  a  prodigious 
rate  towards  the  ridge  occupied  by  Hawley's  three  regiments. 
The  dragoons,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  stop  this  movement 
of  the  clans  towards  them  by  one  or  two  feints,  resolved  at  length 
to  make  a  serious  attack,  while  they  still  retained  the  advantage 
of  the  higher  ground.  Their  first  movement  was  to  take  the 
enemy  in  flank,  but  the  MacDonalds,  who  were  upon  the  right  of 
the  whole  Highland  line,  inclined  to  a  morass,  which  eff'ectually 
disconcerted  that  scheme  ;  the  di-agoons  then  came  on  in  front  at 
a  full  trot,  with  their  sabres  drawn,  to  charge  the  Highlanders, 
who  were  still  advancing.  The  clans,  seeing  the  menaced  charge, 
reserved  their  fire  as  resolutely  as  could  have  been  done  by  the 
steadiest  troops  in  Europe,  until  Lord  George  Murray,  who  was 
in  front,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  presented  his  own  fusee 
within  about  ten  yards  of  the  cavalry.  On  this  signal  they  gave 
a  general  discharge,  so  close,  and  so  well  levelled,  that  the  dra- 
goons were-  completely  broken.  Some  few  made  their  way 
through  the  first  line  of  the  Highlanders,  but  were  for  the  most 
part  slain  by  those  in  the  second  line.^     About  400  fell,  either 

1  "  The  caTalry  closing  their  ranks,  which  were  opened  by  our  discharge," 
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man  or  horse  being  killed  or  wounded.  The  greater  part  went  to 
the  right  in  complete  disorder,  and  fled  along  the  front  of  tne 
Highland  line,  who  poured  a  destructive  fire  on  them,  by  which 
many  fell. 

This  defeat  of  the  cavalry  began  the  battle  bravely  on  the  part 
of  the  insurgents,  but  they  had  nearly  paid  dear  for  their  success. 
At  the  instant  when  the  attack  commenced,  a  violent  storm  of  wind 
and  rain  came  on,  which  blew  straight  in  the  faces  of  the  King's 
troops,  and  greatly  disconcerted  them.  Lord  George  Murray 
called  to  the  MacDonalds  to  stand  fast,  and  not  to  regard  the  fly- 
ing horsemen,  but  keep  their  ranks,  and  reload.  It  was  in  vain. 
The  Highlanders,  in  their  usual  manner,  rushed  on  sword  in  hand, 
and  dropt  their  muskets.  Their  left  wing,  at  the  same  moment, 
fell  furiously  sword  in  hand  upon  the  right  and  centre  of  Hawley's 
foot,  broke  them,  and  put  them  to  flight  ;'  but  the  lines  of  the 
contending  armies  not  being  exactly  parallel,  the  extreme  right 
of  Hawley's  first  line  stretched  considerably  beyond  the  left  of 
the  Highlanders.  Three  regiments.  Price's,  Ligonier's,  and  Bar- 
ren's, on  the  extreme  flank,  stood  fast,  with  the  greater  advantage, 
that  they  had  a  ravine  in  front  which  prevented  the  Highlanders 
from  attacking  them  sword  in  hand,  according  to  their  favourite 
mode  of  fighting.  These  corps  gallantly  maintained  this  natural 
fortification,  and  by  repeated  and  steady  firing  repulsed  the  High- 
landers from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine.  One  of  the  three 
routed  regiments  of  dragoons,  called  Cobham's,  rallied  in  the  rear 
of  this  body  of  infantry  who  stood  firm  ;  the  other  two,  being  the 
same  which  had  been  at  Preston,  did  not  behave  better,  and  could 
not  well  behave  worse,  than  they  had  done  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

The  battle  was  now  in  a  singular  state  ;  "  both  armies,"  says 
Mr.  Home,  "  were  in  flight  at  the  same  time."  Hawley's  cav- 
alry, and  most  of  his  infantry,  excepting  those  on  his  extreme 

Bajsthe  Chevalier  Johnstone,  "put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  rushed  upon  the 
Highlanders  at  a  hard  trot,  breaKing  tlicir  ranks,  throwing  down  every  thing  be- 
fore them,  and  trampling  the  Highlanders  under  the  fBM  of  their  horses.  The 
most  singular  and  extraordinary  combat  immediately  followed.  The  High- 
landers, stretched  on  the  ground,  thrust  their  dirks  into  the  bellies  of  tne 
horses.  Some  seized  the  riders  by  their  clothes,  dragged  them  down,  and  stab- 
bed them  with  their  dirks  ;  several,  again,  used  tlieir  pistols ;  but  few  of  tbom 
had  sutfluiont  space  to  handle  their  swords.  Clanranald  assured  me,  that, 
whilst  he  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  under  a  dead  horse,  which  had  fallen  upon 
him,  without  the  p<)wer  of  extricating  himself,  he  saw  a  dismounted  horseman 
struggling  with  a  Highlander.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  Highlander  being  the 
strongest,  threw  his  antagonist,  and  having  killed  him  with  hi.s  dirk,  he  came 
to  his  assistance,  and  drew  him  with  difBculty  from  under  his  horse." — itemoirt 
pp.  92,  93. 

1  "  The  reason  .a.s.signed  by  the  Highlanders  for  their  custom  of  throwing  their 
muskets  on  the  ground,  is  not  without  its  force  They  say  they  embarrass  them 
in  their  operations,  even  when  slung  behind  them,  and,  on  gaining  a  battle, 
they  can  pick  them  up  again  along  with  the  arras  of  their  enemies  ;  but  if  they 
should  be  beaten,  they  have  no  occasion  for  muskets.  Their  attack  is  so  ter- 
rible, that  the  best  troops  in  Europe  would  with  difficulty  sustain  the  flrst  shock 
of  it ;  and  if  the  swords  of  the  Highlandets  once  come  in  contact  with  them, 
their  defeat  is  Inevitable."— Johksto.nb.  n  Rfi 


ited,-    ■ 
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right,  had  been  completely  tlirown  into  confusion  and  rout«d,- 
but  the  three  regiments  which  continued  fighting  had  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  Prince's  left,  and  many  Highlanders  fled  under 
the  impression  that  the  day  was  lost.* 

The  advantage,  upon  the  whole,  was  undeniably  with  Charles 
Edward  ;  but  from  the  want  of  discipline  among  the  troops  ho 
commanded,  and  the  extreme  severity  of  the  tempest,  it  became 
difficult  even  to  learn  the  extent  of  che  victory,  and  impossible 
to  follow  it  up.  The  Highlanders  were  in  great  disorder.  Al- 
most all  the  second  line  were  mixed  and  in  confusion, — the  vic- 
torious right  had  no  idea,  from  the  darkness  of  the  weather, 
what  had  befallen  the  left, — nor  were  there  any  mounted  generals 
or  aides-de-camp,  who  might  have  discovered  with  certainty 
what  was  the  position  of  affairs.  In  the  mean  time,  the  English 
regiments  which  had  been  routed  fled  down  the  hill  in  great  con- 
fusion, both  cavalry  and  infantry,  towards  the  camp  and  town  of 
Falkirk.^     General  Huske  brought  up  the  rear  of  a  very  dis- 

'  "  Gae  dight  your  face,  and  turn  the  chace, 
For  fierce  the  wind  does  blaw,  Hawley, 
And  Highland  Geordie's  at  yonr  tail, 

Wi'  Drummond,  Perth,  and  a",  Hawley. 
Had  ye  but  staid  wi'  lady's  maid 

An  hour,  or  may  be  twa,  Hawley, 
Your  bacon  bouk  and  bastard  snout. 
Ye  might  have  saved  them  a',  Hawley. 
Up  and  rin  awa,  Hawley, 
Up  and  scour  awa,  Hawley  : 
The  Highland  dirk  is  at  your  doup. 
And  that's  the  Highland  law,  Hawley. 
JaeMte  BaUads 

•  '  Says  brave  Lochiel,  '  Pray  have  we  won  ? 
I  see  no  troops,  I  hear  no  gun  : ' 
Says  Drummond,  '  Faith  the  battle's  done. 

I  know  not  how  nor  why,  man  ; 
But,  my  good  lads,  this  thing  I  crave, 
Have  we  defeat  these  heroes  brave  ? ' 
Says  Murray,  '  I  believe  we  have. 
If  not,  we're  here  to  try,  man.' 

"  But  tried  they  up,  or  tried  they  down, 
There  was  no  foe  in  Falkirk  town. 
Nor  yet  in  a'  the  country  roun', 

TO  break  a  sword  at  a',  man. 
They  were  sae  bauld  at  break  o'  day. 
When  tow'rd  the  west  they  took  their  way  , 
But  the  Highland  men  came  down  the  brae, 

And  made  the  dogs  to  blaw,  man." 

»  "  it  wan  Lord  Kilmarnock  who  first  discovered  the  flight  of  the  English. 
Being  well  acouainted  with  the  nature  of  the  ground,  as  a  part  of  his  estates 
lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  was  sent  by  the  Prince  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy 
and  having  approached  the  great  road  to  Edinburgh,  beyond  the  town  of  Fal- 
kirk, passing  by  by-paths  and  across  fields,  he  saw  the  English  army  panic- 
struck  and  flying  in  tlic  greatest  disorder  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  carry  them. 
Lord  Kilmarnock  immediately  returned  to  the  Prince,  with  an  account  of  thii 
fortunate  discovery,  who  still  remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  notwithstanding 
the  wind  and  rain." — "  It  is  impossible,  without  having  been  in  our  situation, 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  extreme  joy  which  wc  derived  from  thia  agreeable  sup> 

PriM." — JOHNSTONK,  p.  97. 
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orderly  retreat,  or  flight,  with  the  regiments  who  had  behaved 
so  well  on  the  right  ;  this  he  effected  in  good  order,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying.  Cobham's  dragoons,  such  at  least 
who  had  rallied,  also  retreated  in  tolerable  order.  General 
Hawley  felt  no  inclination  to  remain  in  the  camp  which  he  had 
taken  possession  of  with  such  an  affectation  of  anticipated  tri- 
umph. He  caused  the  tents  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  withdrew  hia 
confused  and  dismayed  followers  to  Linlithgow,^  and  from  thence 
the  next  day  retreated  to  Edinburgh,  with  his  forces  in  a  pitiable 
state  of  disarray  and  perturbation.  The  Glasgow  regiment  of 
volunteers  fell  into  the  power  of  the  rebels  upon  this  occasion, 
and  were  treated  with  considerable  rigour  ;  for  the  Highlanders 
were  observed  to  be  uniformly  disposed  to  severity  against  those 
voluntary  opponents,  who,  in  their  opinion,  were  not,  like  the  re- 
gular soldiers,  called  upon  by  duty  to  take  part  in  the  contention.* 
Many  valuable  lives  were  lost  in  this  battle  ;*  about  twenty 

•  "On  the  night  of  the  17th,  Hawley's  disordered  troops  were  quartered  in 
the  palace  of  Linlithgow,  and  began  to  make  such  great  fires  on  the  hearths  as 
to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  edifice.  A  ladv  of  the  Livingstone  family,  who 
had  apartments  there,  remonstrated  with  (Jeneral  Hawley,  who  treated  her 
fears  with  contempt.  '  I  can  run  away  from  fire  as  fast  as  you  can.  General," 
answered  the  high-spirited  dame,  and  with  this  sarcasm  took  horse  for  Edin- 
burgh. Very  soon  after  her  departure  her  apprehensions  were  realized ;  the 
palace  of  Linlithgow  caught  fire,  and  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  mini 
alone  remain  to  show  its  former  splendour." — Sc»tt,  Prote  fyorkt,  toI.  rii.,  p. 
3»4. 

*  "  Home,  in  his  own  History,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  is  silent  on  the  be- 
haTiour  of  the  Glasgow  regiment,  but  not  so  a  metrical  chronicler,  who  wrot« 
a  history  of  the  insurrection,  in  doggrel  verse  indeed,  but  sufficiently  accurate. 
This  author,  who  is,  indeed,  no  other  than  Dugald  Grahame,  bellman  of  Glas- 
gow, says  that  the  Highlanders,  having  beaten  the  horse." — (Prose  fForki  voi 
xix.,  p.  305)— 

"  The  south  side  being  fairly  won, 
They  faced  north,  as  had  been  done ; 
Where  next  stood,  to  bide  the  crush, 
The  volunteers,  who  zealous. 
Kept  firing  close,  till  near  surrounded, 
Ana  by  the  flying  horse  confounded : 
They  suffer'd  sair  into  this  place. 
No  Highlander  pitied  their  case  : 
'  You  cursed  militia,'  they  did  swear, 
'  What  a  devil  did  bring  you  here?'  " 

History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745-17-lfi. 

»  Sir  Harry  Munro  of  Fowlis,  to  the  Lord  President,  says,  "  This  battle 
proves  to  me  a  series  of  woe  :  'There  both  my  dear  father  and  uncle,  Obsdale, 
were  slain  :  "The  last,  your  Lordship  knows,  had  no  particular  business  to  go  to 
the  action  ;  but,  out  of  a  most  tender  love  and  concern  for  his  brother,  could 
not  be  dissuaded  from  attending  him,  to  give  assistance  if  need  required.  Mv 
father,  after  being  deserted,  was  attacked  by  six  of  Locheal's  Regiment,  and 
for  some  time  defended  himself  with  his  half-pike.  Two  of  the  six,  I'm  in- 
form'd,  he  kill'd  ;  a  seventh,  coming  up,  fired  a  Pistol  into  my  father's  Groin  ; 
upon  which  falling,  the  Highlander  with  his  sword  gave  him  two  strokes  in  the 
face,  one  over  the  eyes  and  another  on  the  mouth,  which  instantly  ended  a 
brave  man.  The  same  Highlander  fired  another  pistol  into  my  uncle's  breast, 
and  with  his  sword  terribly  slashed  him;  whom  when  killed,  he  then  despatch- 
ed a  servant  of  my  father's.  That  thus  my  dearest  father  and  uncle  perished, 
I  am  informed ;  and  this  information  I  can  de]36nd  on,  as  it  comes  from  some 
who  were  eyewitnesses  to  it.  My  father's  corpse  was  honourably  interred  in 
the  churchyard  of  Falkirk  hj  direction  of  the  E.  of  Cromertie,  and  the   Mac. 
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officers  and  four  or  five  hundred  privates  were  slam,  on  the  part 
of  General  Hawley  ;  and  several  prisoners  were  made,  of  whom 
the  greater  part  were  sent  to  Dovme  castle.' 

The  loss  of  the  rebels  was  not  considerable  ;*  and  they  had  only 
Bne  made  prisoner,  but  in  a  manner  rather  remarkable.  A  High- 
land officer,  a  brother  of  MacDonald  of  Keppoch,  had  seized  upon 
a  trooper's  horse  and  mounted  him,  without  accurately  consider- 
ing his  own  incapacity  to  manage  the  animal.  When  the  horse 
heard  the  kettle-drums  beat  to  rally  the  dragoons,  the  instinct  of 
discipline  prevailed,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his  rider,  ho 
galloped  with  all  speed  to  his  own  regiment.  The  Highlander, 
finding  himself  in  this  predicament,  endeavoured  to  pass  himself 
for  an  officer  of  the  Campbell  regiment,  but  being  detected,  was 
secured;  and  although  the  ludicrous  manner  in  which  he  was 
taken  might  have  pleaded  for  some  compassion,  he  was  afterwards 
executed  as  a  traitor. 

The  defeat  at  Falkirk  struck  consternation  and  terror  into  all 
parts  of  Britain.  The  rebellion  had  been  regarded  as  ended  when 
the  Highlanders  left  England,  and  Hawley's  own  assertions  had 
prepared  all  the  nation  to  expect  tidings  very  different  from 
those  which  were  to  be  gathered  from  the  disastrous  appearance 

Donalds,  and  all  the  chiefs,  attended  his  funeralls.  Sir  Robert's  was  the  only 
body  on  the  field  on  our  side  that  was  taken  care  of." — CuUoden  Pojiers,  pp. 
2f!7,  268. — For  further  particulars  respecting  the  Munros,  see  Doddricoe's  jip- 
vmdix  to  his  Life  of  Gardiner. 

1  "  This  nable  niin,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  holds  a  commanding  station  oa 
the  banks  of  the  river  Teitn,  and  has  been  one  of  the  largest  castles  in  Scotland. 
Murdock,  Duke  of  Albany,  the  founder  of  this  stately  pile,  was  beheaded  on 
the  Castlehill  of  Stirling,  from  which  he  might  see  the  towers  of  Douue,  the 
monument  of  his  fallen  greatness.  In  IT'lS-e,  a  garrison  on  the  part  of  the 
Chevalier  was  put  into  the  castle,  then  less  ruinous  than  at  present.  It  wa« 
commanded  by  Mr.  ?tewart  of  Balloch,  as  governor  for  Prince  Charles ;  he  wae 
a  man  of  property  near  Callander.  This  castle  became  at  that  time  the  actual 
scene  of  a  romantic  escape  made  by  John  Home,  the  author  of  Douglas,  and 
some  other  prisoners,  who,  having  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  were 
confined  there  by  the  insurgents.  The  poet,  who  had  in  his  own  mind  a  large 
stock  of  that  romantic  and  enthusiastic  spirit  of  adventure,  which  he  has  des- 
cribed as  animating  the  youthful  hero  of  his  drama,  devised  and  undertook  the 
perilous  enterprise  of  esciiping  from  his  prison.  Ho  inspired  his  companions 
with  his  sentiments,  and  wlien  every  attempt  at  open  force  was  deemed 
hopoless,  they  resolved  to  twist  their  bed-clothes  into  ropes,  and  thus  to  descend. 
Four  persons,  with  Home  himself,  re.ached  the  ground  in  safety.  But  the  rope 
broke  with  the  fifth,  who  was  a  tall  lusty  man.  The  sixth  was  Thomas  Barrow, 
a  brave  young  Englishman,  a  particular  friend  of  Home's.  Determined  to 
take  the  risk,  even  in  such  unfavourable  circumstances,  Barrow  committed 
himself  to  the  broken  rope,  slid  down  on  it  as  far  as  it  could  assist  him,  and 
then  let  himself  drop.  His  friends  beneath  succeeded  In  breaking  his  fall. 
Nevertheless,  be  dislocated  bis  ankle,  and  h.-ul  several  of  his  ribs  broken.  His 
companions,  however,  were  able  to  bear  him  off  in  safety.  The  Highlanders 
next  morning  sought  for  their  prisoners  with  great  activity.  An  old  gentleman 
told  the  author,  he  remembered  seeing  the  commander  Stewart, 

'  Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery  red  with  haste,' 

riding  furionsly  through  the  country  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,"— .yi>««,  Wavtrtty, 
chap,  xxxviii. 

3  "  The  Highlanders  acknowledged  that  their  army  had  lost  three  captains 
and  four  lubalterns,  with  forty  men  killed  and  t^vice  a*   many  wounded." — 

Q    UK. 
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^f  his  army,  and  the  humiliating  confession  of  his  own  looks  and 
demeanom-.' 

There  were  more  visages  rendered  blank  and  dismayed  by  the 
unexpected  event  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  than  that  of  the  unfor- 
timate  general.  Throughout  the  whole  civil  war,  those  of  the 
better  ranks  uiEngland  had  shown  themselves  more  easily  exalt- 
ed and  depressed  tlian  consisted  with  their  usual  reputation  for 
steadiness.  In  the  march  upon  Derby,  they  might  have  been 
said  to  be  more  afraid  than  the  nature  of  the  danger  warranted, 
were  it  not  that  the  peril  chiefly  consisted  in  the  very  stupor 
which  it  inspired.  After  the  retreat  had  commenced,  the  hopes 
and  spirit  of  the  nation  rose  again  to  spring-tide,  as  if  nothing 
farther  were  to  be  apprehended  from  a  band  of  men  so  despe- 
rately brave,  who  had  already  done  so  much  with  such  little 
means.  The  news  of  the  defeat  at  Falkirk,  therefore,  were  re- 
ceived with  general  alarm ;  and  at  court,  during  a  levee  held  im- 
mediately after  the  battle,  only  two  persons  appeared  with  coxm- 
tenances  unmarked  by  signs  of  perturbation.  These  were,  George 
the  Second  himself,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  other 
foibles,  had  too  much  of  the  lion  about  him  to  be  afraid ;  and  Sir 
John  Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  joy  at  the  idea  that  Hawley'a 
misfortime  or  misconduct  was  likely  to  efface  his  own  from  the 
public  recollection.^ 

'  How  Hawley  looked  on  this  occasion,  we  learn  by  a  letter  from  General 
VVightman  to  President  Forbes. — "  General  Hawley  is  in  much  the  same  situa- 
tion as  General  Cope ;  he  was  never  seen  in  the  field  during  the  battle ;  and 
every  thing  would  nave  gone  to  wreck,  in  a  worse  manner  than  at  Preston,  if 
General  Huske  had  not  acted  with  judgment  and  courage,  and  appeared  every 
where.  Hawley  seems  to  be  sensible  of  his  misconduct,  for,  when  I  was  with 
him  on  Saturday  morning,  at  Linlithgow,  he  looked  most  wretchedly,  even 
worse  than  Cope  did  a  few  hours  after  his  scuffle,  when  I  saw  him  at  Fala." — 
CuUoden  Papert,  p.  267. 

*  "  Hawley,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  had  not  a  better  head,  and  certainly 
a  much  worse  heart  than  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  a  humane,  good-tempered 
man.  The  new  general  ridiculed  severely  the  conduct  of  his  predecessor,  and 
remembering  that  he  had  seen,  in  1715,  the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders 
broken  by  a  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  horse,  which  came  upon  them 
across  a  morass,  he  resolved  to  manoeuvre  in  the  same  manner.  He  forgot, 
however,  a  material  circumstance— that  the  morass  at  Sheriffmuir  was  hard 
frozen  which  made  some  difference  in  favour  of  the  cavalry.  Hawlcy's  ma- 
noeuvre, as  commanded  and  executed,  plunged  a  great  part  of  his  dragoons  up 
to  the  saddle-laps  in  a  bog,  where  the  Highlanders  cut  them  to  pieces  with  so 
little  trouble,  that,  as  one  of  the  performers  assured  us,  the  feat  was  as  easy  ae 
slicing  bacon.  The  gallantry  of  some  of  the  English  regiments  beat  off  the 
Highland  charge  on  another  point,  and,  amid  a  tempest  of  wind  and  rain 
which  has  been  seldom  equalled,  the  field  presented  the  singular  prospect  of 
two  armies  flying  different  ways  at  the  same  moment.  The  King's  troops,  how- 
ever, ran  fastest  and  farthest,  and  were  the  last  to  recover  their  courage;  in- 
deed, they  retreated  that  night  to  Falkirk,  leaving  their  puns,  burning  their 
tents,  and  striking  a  new  panic  into  the  British  nation,  which  was  but  just  re- 
covering from  the  flutter  excited  by  what,  in  olden  times,  would  have  been 
called  the  Haid  of  Derby.  In  the  drawingroom  which  took  pia-ce  at  Saint 
James's  on  the  day  the  news  arrived,  all  countenances  were  marked  with 
doubt  and  apprehension,  excepting  those  of  George  the  Second,  the  Earl  »t 
Stair,  and  Sir  John  Cope,  who  was  radiant  with  jov  at  Hawlcy's  discomfiture. 
Indeed,  the  idea  of  the  two  generals  was  so  closely  connected,  that  a  nobis 
peer  of  Scotland,  upon  the  same  dav,  addressed  Sir  John  Cope  by  the  title  o) 
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No  person  was  now  thought  of  sufficient  consequence  to  bf 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  was,  therefore,  appointed  to  the  chief  command.  His  Royal 
Highness  set  off  from  St.  James's  on  the  25th  of  January,  1746, 
attended  by  Lord  Cathcart,  Lord  Bury,  Colonel  Conway,  and 
Colonel  York,  his  aides-de-camp.  His  arrival  at  Holyrood  House 
restored  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  members  of  the  Government. 
To  the  army,  also,  the  arrival  of  the  commander-in-chief  was 
very  acceptable,  not  only  from  a  reliance  on  his  talents,  but  as  his 
presence  put  a  stop  to  a  course  of  cruel  punishments  instituted  by 
General  Hawley,  who  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  gibbet 
and  the  scourge  to  rectify  a  disaster,  which  had  its  principal 
source,  perhaps,  in  his  own  want  of  military  skill.  The  Duke's 
timely  arrival  at  Edinburgh  saved  the  lives  of  two  dragoons  who 
were  under  sentence  of  death,  and  rescued  others  who  were  des- 
tined to  inferior  punishments,  many  of  which  had  already  taken 
place.  ^ 

The  army  which  the  Duke  commanded  consisted  of  twelve 
squadrons  of  horse  and  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry;  but  several 
of  them  had  suffered  much  in  the  late  action,  and  the  whole  were 
far  from  being  complete.  Every  effort  had,  however,  been  made, 
to  repair  the  losses  which  had  taken  place  on  Falkirk  moor ;  and 
it  may  be  said,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  the  head  of  as 
gallant  and  well-furnished  an  army  as  ever  took  the  field.  Haw- 
ley, who  was  a  personal  favourite  with  the  King,*  continued  to 
act  as  lieutenant-general  under  the  Duke,  and  Lord  Albemarle 
held  the  same  situation.  The  major-generals  were  Bland,  Huske, 
Lord  Semple,  and  Brigadier  Mordaunt. 

In  a  council  of  war  held  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  troops  should  march  the  next  morning  towards  Stirling,  in 
order  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  castle,  and  give  battle  to  the  rebels, 
if  they  should  dare  to  accept  of  it,  under  better  auspices  than  that 
of  Falkirk.  Great  pains  had  been  taken,  in  previous  general 
orders,  to  explain  to  the  common  soldiers  the  mode  in  which  the 
Highlanders  fought, — a  passage  so  curious,  that  I  shall  extract  it 
from  the  orderly-book  for  your  amusement.     Perhaps  the  most 

General  Hawley,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of  those  who  heard  the  quid  pr» 
quo." — Pro$t  Workt,  Tol.  xix.,  p.  303.  "  Cope  had,  according  to  the  English 
custom,  offered  bets,  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand  guineas,  In  the  different 
coffeehouses  in  London,  that  the  first  general  sent  to  command  an  army  against 
us  in  Scotland,  would  be  beaten  as  he  had  been  ;  and  by  the  defeat  of'  General 
Hawley  he  gained  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  recovered  his  honour  to  a 
certain  degree." — Jobnsione,  p.  100. 

1  "  As  I  have,  by  your  permission,  been  sounding  the  temper  and  inclinatlona 
of  the  soldiers  (who  rather  seem  ashamei  as  disaffected,)  I  am  afraid  the  shoot- 
ing two  soldiers,  while  it  Is  not  known  what  determination  is  against  the 
o'ncers,  supposed  without  doors  to  be  more  guilty,  may  have  a  bad  effect 
among  the  common  soldiers.  I  therefore  submit  to  your  consideration,  whether 
*o  may  not  be  for  the  general  good,  that  the  execution  of  these  private  men  ba 
ciMayod  at  least  for  some  little  time." — Lord  Milton  to  Haviley,  26(*  January. 
The  M'lke  of  Cumberland  arrived  at  Holyrood  on  the  30th  of  January. 

>  Uawiey  .  a  I  comm  nly  supposed  to  be  a  natural  son  of  K.  George  IL 
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Cdmfortable  part  of  the  instructions  might  be  the  assurance,  thtt 
there  were  but  few  true  Highlanders  in  the  Prince's  army.* 
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Retreat  if  Prince  Charleses  Army  from  Stirling  into  thcHigUandt 
— llie  Rout  of  May — Arrived  of  Hessian  Troops  to  the  Assist' 
ance  of  GoTernment — Council  held  at  Edinburgh  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel— Disappointment 
of  Prince  Charles's  Hopes  of  Assistance  from  France — Lord 
George  Hurray  seizes  the  Military  Posts  in  Athole — Invests  the 
Castle  of  Blair,  but  is  forced  to  raise  the  Siege — The  Prince'$ 
Suspicions  of  Lord  George  Murray's  Fidelity, 

The  insurgents  did  not  reap  such  advantages  from  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  as  might  have  been  expected.  The  extreme  confu- 
sion of  their  own  forces,  and  their  consequent  ignorance  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  enemy,  prevented  their  pursuing  Hawley'a 
array,  which  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  an  easy  prey. 
Had  they  done  so,  they  might,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  have 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  capital,  with  all  the  eclat  atten- 
dant on  such  success. 

But  the  Chevalier,  who  had  kept  his  word  in  convoking  no 
councils  since  the  retreat  from  Derby,  saving  that  held  on  the 
field  of  battle,  acted  only  by  the  advice  of  his  secretary  Mr, 
Murray,  his  quartermaster  John  Hay,  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  and 
the  Irish  officers,  who  were  suspected  of  being  less  ready  to  give 
unbiassed  advice  to  the  young  Prince,  than  willing  to  echo  back 
his  own  opinions.  On  this  occasion  he  conceived,  that  raising 
the  siege  of  Stirling  would  be  a  disgrace  to  his  arms,  and  resolv- 

"  Edinburgh,  lith  January,  1745-6,  Sunday. 
"  Parole  1— Derby. 
"  Field-ofRcer  for  the  day,  to  morrow,  Major  Willson.  The  manner  of  the 
Highlanders'  way  of  fighting,  which  there  is  nothing  so  easy  to  resist,  if  officers 
and  men  are  not  prepossessed  with  the  lyes  and  accounts  which  are  told  of 
them.  They  commonly  form  their  front  rank  of  what  they  call  their  best  men, 
or  True  Highlanders,  the  number  of  which  being  always  but  few ;  when  they 
form  in  battalions,  they  commonly  form  four  deep,  and  these  Highlanders  form 
the  front  of  the  four.'the  rest  being  Lowlanders  and  arrant  scum.  When 
these  battalions  come  within  a  large  musket  shott,  or  three  score  yards,  thiti 
front  rank  giTes  their  fire,  and  immediately  throw  down  their  firelocks  and 
come  down  in  a  cluster,  with  their  swords  and  targets,  making  a  noise,  and 
endeaTouring  to  pearce  the  body,  or  battallion,  before  them,  becoming  12  or 
i4  deep  hi  the  time  they  come  up  to  the  people  they  attack.  The  sure  way  to 
demolish  them  is  at  three  deep  to  fire  by  ranks  diagonally  to  the  centre  where 
they  come,  the  rear  rank  first,  and  even  that  rank  not  to  fire  till  they  are  with- 
in 10  or  12  paces ;  but  if  the  fire  is  given  at  a  distance,  you  probably  will  b* 
broke,  for  you  never  get  time  to  load  a  second  cartridge  ;  and  if  you  give  way, 
Tou  may  give  yourselves  for  dead,  for  they,'  being  without  a  firelock  or  any 
load,  no  man  with  .his  arms,  accoutrements,  &c.,  can  escape  them,  and  thej 
^ve  no  quarters ;  but  if  you  will  but  observe  the  above  directions,  they  are  th< 
most  despicable  enemy  that  are."— S. 

1  Vis  .  the  Hijiblandert 
1-IJ.  V 
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ed,  therefore,  to  proceed  with  it  at  all  events.  This  proved  an 
unlucky  determination. 

M.  Mirabelle  de  Gordon,  the  French  engineer  who  conducted 
the  siege,  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  his  profession.  He 
constructed  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill ;  but  opening  it  when 
only  three  guns  were  mounted,  they  were  speedily  silenced  by  the 
superior  fire  of  the  castle. '  Some  skirmishing  took  place  at  the 
same  time  between  the  English  armed  vessels,  which  endeavour- 
ed to  force  their  way  up  the  Forth,  and  the  batteries  which  were 
established  on  the  sides  of  the  river ;  but  these  events  were  of 
little  consequence.  The  progress  of  the  siege  seemed  protracted, 
and  was  liable  to  interruption  by  the  advance  of  the  Duke  ol 
Cumberland  and  his  army. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Highland  army  had  suffered  great  di- 
minution since  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  less  from  loss  in  the  action, 
than  from  the  effects  of  the  victory,  which,  as  usual,  occasioned 
a  great  desertion  among  the  privates  of  the  clans,  who,  according 
to  their  invariable  practice,  went  home  to  store  up  their  plunder.* 
An  accident  also,  which  happened  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Fal- 
kirk, cost  the  Chevalier  the  loss  of  a  clan  regiment  of  no  small 
distinction.  A  private  soldier,  one  of  Clanranald's  followers,  was 
tampering  with  a  loaded  musket,  when  the  piece  went  off,  and,  by 
mishap,  killed  a  younger  son  of  Glengarry,  major  of  that  chiefs 
regiment.  To  prevent  a  quarrel  between  two  powerful  tribes, 
the  umlucky  fellow  who  had  caused  the  mischief  was  condemned 
to  death,  though  innocent  of  all  intentional  guilt,  and  was  shot 
accordingly.'  This  sacrifice  did  not,  however,  propitiate  the  tribe 
of  Glengarry  ;  they  became  disgusted  with  the  service  on  the  loss 
of  their  major,  and  most  of  them  returned  to  their  mountains 
without  obtaining  any  leave,  a  desertion  severely  felt  at  this  criti- 
cal moment.* 

'  "  As  it  is  always  the  distinctive  mark  of  igiiorance  to  find  nothing  difficult, 
not  even  the  things  that  are  impossible,  M.  Mirabelle,  without  hesitation,  im- 
mediately undertook  to  open  the  trenches  on  a  hill  to  the  north  of  the  castle, 
where  there  were  not  fifteen  inches'  depth  of  earth  above  the  solid  rock  ;  and 
it  became  necessary  to  supply  the  want  of  earth  with  bags  of  wool,  and  sacks 
filled  with  earth  brought  from  a  distance.  Thus  the  trenches  were  so  bad  that 
we  lost  a  great  many  men,  sometimes  twenty-five  in  one  day."— Jobnstonf, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  90. 

2  " The  grandfather  of  our  informant,"  says  Mr.  R.  Chambers,  "visiting  tho 
battle-ground  of  Falkirk  next  day  saw  a  Highlander  eugaged  in  stripping  a 
rlchlv  dressed  English  officer.  He  had  got  one  foot  extended  upon  tho  body  of 
the  deceased,  and  was  endeavouring  with  all  his  strength  to  pull  off  the  boots. 
At  every  interval  between  the  successive  pulls,  he  muttered  to  himself  in  a 
tone  of  great  grattilatlon,  '  Fraw  proichen  I  praw  proichen I'  (Fine  brogue.<), 
flne  brogues.  )—ifisl.  vol.  ii,  p.  303. 

8  The  mu.sket  had  been  double  loaded,  and  the  Highlander,  unaware  of  that, 
after  extracLing  one  bullet,  imagined  in  emptying  the  barrel  he  was  firing  off 
■only  the  powder.  The  young  chieftain,  in  his  dying  moments,  convinced  of  the 
poor  fellow's  innocence,  earnestly  requested  that  no  barm  might  be  done  him ; 
yet  his  kindred  Insisted. 

4  Lord  Kilmarnock  had  brought  up  to  the  front  of  Charles's  lodging  the 
prisoners  he  had  taken  the  preceding  night,  and  the  Prince  was  standing  at  the 
open  window  with  a  list  of  theu  in  his  liand,  apparently  conrarslng  with  liord 
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The  chiefs  of  clans,  and  men  of  quality  in  the  army,  observing 
the  diminution  of  their  numbers,  and  disgusted  at  not  being  con- 
sulted upon  the  motions  of  the  army,  held  a  coimcil,  by  their  own 
authority,  in  the  town  of  Falkirk,  and  drew  up  a  paper  addressed 
to  the  Prince,,  which  was  signed  by  them  all,  advising  a  retreat 
to  the  north.  The  purport  of  this  document  expressed,  that  so 
many  of  their  men  had  gone  home  since  the  last  battle,  that  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  prosecute  the  siege  oi  Stirling,  or  to  repel 
the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  which  was  advancing  to 
raise  it.  .  They  concluded  by  advising  the  Prince  to  retreat  with 
his  army  to  Inverness,  there  to  annihilate  the  forces  of  Lord 
Loudon,  with  his  other  enemies  in  that  country,  and  to  take  or 
demolish  the  Highland  forts,  thus  making  himself  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  north.  This  being  effected,  they  assured  him  they 
would  be  ready  to  take  the  field  next  spring,  with  eight  or  ten 
thousand  Highlanders,  to  follow  him  wherever  he  pleased. 

This  advice,  w  hich  had,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
given,  the  effect  of  a  command,  came  upon  Charles  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  He  had  concluded  that  a  battle  was  to  be  fought ;  and 
the  sick  and  wounded,  with  the  followers  of  the  camp,  had  been 
sent  to  Dunblane  with  that  view.  Lord  George  Murray  had  also 
been  at  headquarters,  and  showed  to  Charles  a  plan  which  be 
had  drawn  of  the  proposed  battle,  which  the  Prince  had  ap 
proved  of,  and  corrected  with  his  own  hand.  When,  therefore, 
this  proposition  for  a  retreat  was  presented  to  him,  he  was  at 
first  struck  with  a  feeling  of  despair,  exclaiming,  "  Good  God  ! 
have  I  hved  to  see  this  1 "  He  dashed  his  head  with  such  vio- 
lence against  the  wall,  that  he  staggered,  and  then  sent  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan  to  Falkirk,  to  reason  against  the  resolution 
which  the  chiefs  had  adopted.  But  it  was  found  unalterable, 
and  their  number  and  importance  were  too  great  for  Charles  t-j 
contend  with.* 

Kilmarnock  about  his  capture.  While  looking  at  them,  Charles  observed  the 
eyes  of  all  bent  in  one  direction,  and  that  towards  a  soldier  dressed  in  the 
royal  uniform,  armed  with  musket  and  bayonet.  He  pointed  him  out  to  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  who  instantly  left  the  room,  and  going  up  to  the  soldier,  now  op- 
posite the  window,  struck  off  his  hat,  and  set  his  foot  on  the  black  cockade. 
Immediately  a  Highlander  interfered,  laid  hands  on  Lord  Kilmarnock,  and 
pushed  him  back  ;  he,  presenting  a  pistol  at  the  clansman's  head,  was  in  return 
saluted  with  a  dirk  held  close  to  his  Lordship's  breast.  In  this  posture  they 
stood  about  halt  a  minute,  till  a  crowd  of  Highlanders  i-ushed  in  and  drove 
away  his  Lordship.  The  man  with  the  dirk  in  his  hand  took  up  the  hat,  put 
it  on  the  soldier's  head,  and  the  Highlanders  marched  off  with  him  in  triumpli. 
This  pantomimic  exhibition  perplexed  tlie  volunteers  especially,  who  fancied 
many  things,  and  expected  every  moment  to  hear  a  shot.  It  was  soon  explain- 
ed thus  by  a  Highland  officer :  "  The  soldier  in  the  royal  uniform  is  a  Cameron, 
who.  after  yesterday's  defeat  joined  his  clan — they  received  him  with  great  joy 
— told  him  he  should  wear  his  arms,  his  clothe-^,  and  every  thing  else,  till  he 
was  provided  with  other  clothes  and  arms.  The  Highlander  who  interposed 
his  dirk  is  the  soldier's  brother— the  crowd  who  rushed  in  are  the  Camerons, 
many  of  them  his  near  relations,  and,  in  my  opinion,"  continued  the  officer, 
"no  colonel  nor  general  in  the  Prmce's  army  can  take  that  cockade  out  of  his 
hat,  except  Locbiel  himself." — See  Home,  ch.  viii.,  vol.  lii.,  pp.  162, 163. 

I  The  address  recommending  the  retreat  was  signed  by  Lord  George  JIurray, 
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The  Prince,  after  yielding  to  the  measure  of  retreating,  con- 
certed with  Lord  George  Murray,  that,  on  the  1st  of  February, 
all  the  anny  should  be  ordered  to  cross  the  Forth  at  the  fords  of 
Frew,  very  early,  in  the  morning  ;  that  the  heavy  canon  should 
be  spiked  ;  that  the  ammunition,  which  could  not  be  carried 
along  with  the  army,  should  be  destroyed ;  and,  finally,  that  a 
strong  rearguard,  composed  of  1200  picked  Highlanders,  and  Lord 
Elcho's  body  of  horse,  should  protect  the  retreat  of  the  army. 

None  of  these  precautions  were,  however,  resorted  to  ;  and  the 
retreat,  attended  with  every  species  of  haste  and  disorder,  re- 
sembled a  flight  so  much,  that  there  was  nowhere  one  thousand 
men  together.  The  army  passed  the  river  in  small  bodies,  and 
in  great  confusion,  leaving  carts  and  cannon  upon  the  road  be- 
hind them.  There  was  no  rearguard,  and  Lord  Elcho's  troop, 
which  had  been  commanded  to  wait  at  the  bridge  of  Carron  till 
farther  orders,  was  totally  forgotten,  and  had  nearly  been  inter- 
cepted by  a  body  of  troops  from  the  to^vn  and  castte  of  Stirling, 
ere  they  received  orders  to  retreat.  This  confusion  was  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  recklessness  with  which  the  Prince 
altered  the  order  of  retreat,  after  it  had  been  adjusted  betwixt 
himself  and  Lord  George  Murray ;  a  recklessness  which  seemed 
to  show  that  he  was  so  much  vexed  at  the  measure,  as  to  be  in- 
diflFerent  with  what  degree  of  order  or  confusion  it  was  carried 
into  execution. 

Accident  added  to  the  damage  which  attended  this  hasty  move- 
ment. In  destroying  their  magazine  at  St.  Ninians,  the  High- 
landers managed  so  awkwardly  as  to  blow  up,  at  the  same  time, 
the  church  itself,  by  which  several  lives  were  lost.  This  was  re- 
presented, by  the  malice  of  party  spirit,  as  having  been  an  inten- 
tional act  on  the  part  of  the  Prince's  army ;  a  iking  scarcely  to  be 
supposed,  since  some  of  themselves,  and  particularly  the  man  who 
fired  the  train,  were  killed  by  the  explosion.' 

The  retreat  from  Stirling  was,  nevertheless,  conducted  without 
much  loss,  except  from  temporary  dispersion.  The  march  of  the 
Highland  army  %vas  by  Dunblane  and  Crieff.  On  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary, a  council  of  war  was  held  at  a  place  called  Fairnton,  near 
the  latter  town.  Here  the  argument  concerning  the  necessity  of 
the  retreat  from  Stirling  was  renewed,  and  those  officers  who 
were  hostile  to  Lord  George  Murray,  took  care  to  throw  on  him 
the  blame  of  a  measure,  which,  however  necessary,  was  most  im- 
palatable  to  the  Prince,  and  had  been,  in  a  great  degree,  forced 
upon  him.     It  was  now  said  that  the  desertion  was  not  half  so 

lochicl,  Keppoch,  Clanranald,  Ardnhiel,  Lochgarry,  Scothouse,  and  theMa»tei 
of  LoTat,  all  persons  of  importance  and  of  considerable  following,  and  unque*- 
tionably  faithful  to  his  cause.— S. 

'  "  To  the  concussion  three  or  four  of  the  soldiers,  and  ten  of  the  natives 
had  fallen  Tictims.  Several  more  were  hurt  One  man  was  blown  20()  yards 
off,  but,  wonderful !  received  no  damage.  The  adjoining  tower,  from  the  weight 
probably  of  the  incumbent  materials,  was  unharmed,  and  remains  •  desoUt* 
»nd  unacconntabla  spertacle  to  the  passine  stranger." — N-MKO.  p.  S62 
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grave  as  apprehended,  and  did  not  exceed  a  thousand  men ;  and 
that  the  Prince  need  not,  on  account  of  such  a  deficiency,  have 
been  forced  into  a  measure  resembling  flight,  which,  in  a  contest 
where  so  much  depended  on  opinion,  must,  it  was  said,  lower  his 
character  both'  with  friends  and  foes.  But  the  resolution  had 
been  finally  adopted,  and  it  was  now  necessary  to  follow  it  out. 

At  Crieff,  the  army  of  Charles  separated.  One  division,  chiefly 
consisting  of  west  Highlanders,  marched  northward  by  the  High- 
land road.  Another,  under  Lord  George  Muiray,  took  the  coast 
road,  by  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  to  Inverness.  It  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  Lowland  regiments  and  cavalry,  the  latter  of  whom 
suffered  much,  having  lost  many  of  their  horses  by  forced  marches 
at  that  inclement  season  of  the  year.  The  troopers,  being  chiefly 
gentlemen,  continued  to  adhere  with  fidelity  to  their  ill-omened 
standards.  A  small  part  of  the  army,  belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  Highlands,  went  by  Braemar. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  followed  the  Highlanders  as  far  as 
Perth,  and  found  that,  moving  with  rapidity  and  precision  amid 
their  disorder,  they  had  accomplished  their  purpose  of  retreating 
to  the  Highlands,  and  carrying  off  their  garrisons  from  Montrose 
and  elsewhere.  The  presence  of  Charles  in  Inverness-shire,  wa-s 
likely  to  be  attended  with  advantages  which  might  protract  the 
war.  It  is  a  mountainous  province,  giving  access  to  those  more 
western  Highlands  of  which  the  Jacobite  clans  were  chiefly  in- 
habitants, and  itself  containing  several  tribes  devoted  to  his  cause. 
It  was  also  thought  the  Prince  would  obtain  recruits  both  in 
Caithness  and  Sutherland. 

The  Chevalier's  only  enemy  in  the  North  was  the  small  army 
which  Lord  Loudon  had  raised  by  means  of  the  Grants,  Monros, 
Rosses,  and  other  northern  clans,  with  whom  he  had  united  the 
MacDonalds  of  Skye  and  the  MacLeods.  Their  number,  how- 
ever, was  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  Prince's  troops  from  spread- 
ing through  the  country;  and, to  indidgethe  humour  of  the  High- 
landers, as  well  as  for  their  more  easy  subsistence,  they  were 
suffered  to  stroll  up  and  down  at  pleasure,  Prince  Charles  re- 
taining only  a  few  hundreds  about  his  person.  He  appeared, 
indeed,  to  be  everywhere  master  in  the  open  country  ;  and  the 
little  army  of  Lord  Loudon,  amounting  at  the  utmost  to  2000 
men,  remained  cooped  up  in  Inverness,  which  they  had  in  some 
degree  fortified  with  a  ditch  and  palisade.  In  these  circum- 
stances, Charles  found  it  easy  to  attack  and  take  the  barracks  at 
Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  which  had  resisted  him  on  his  descent 
from  the  Highlands  ;  and  after  this  success,  he  went  to  reside  for 
two  or  three  days  at  the  castle  of  Moy,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Laird 
of  Macintosh,  a  distinction  which  was  well  deserved  by  the  zeal- 
ous attachment  of  the  Lady  Macintosh  to  his  cause.  The  hus- 
band of  this  Lady,  ^Eneas,  or  Angus  Macintosh  of  that  Ilk, 
appears  to  have  had  no  steady  political  attachments  of  his  own ; 
for  at  one  time  he  seems  to  liave  nourished  the  purpose  of  raising 
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his  clan  in  behalf  of  the  Chevalier,*  notwithstanding  which,  ho 
continued  to  hold  a  commission  in  Lord  Loudon's  army.  Not 
80  his  lady,  who,  observing  the  indecision,  perhaps  we  ought  to 
say  the  imbecility,  of  her  husband,  gave  vent  to  her  own  Jacobite 
feelings,  and  those  of  the  clan  of  Macintosh,  by  levying  the  fight- 
ing men  of  that  ancient  tribe,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
men,  at  whose  head  she  rode,  with  a  man's  bonnet  on  her  head, 
a  tartan  riding-habit  richly  laced,  and  pistols  at  her  saddie-bow. 
MacGillivray  of  Drumnaglass  commanded  this  body  in  the  field 
as  colonel.  The  spirit  excited  by  this  gallant  Amazon  called  at 
least  for  every  civility  which  could  be  shown  her  by  the  Princ^ 
and  that  of  a  visit  at  her  castle  was  considered  as  the  most  flat- 
tering. 

Charles  Edward  was  living  there  in  perfect  security,  and  had 
not  more  than  three  hundred  men  about  his  person,  when  Lord 
Loudon  made  a  bold  attempt  to  end  the  civil  war,  by  making  the 
Adventurer  prisoner.  For  this  purpose,  he  proposed  to  employ 
chiefly  the  Highlanders  of  MacLeod's  clan,  as  well  quaUfied  to 
execute  a  swift  and  secret  enterprise.  They  were  accompanied 
by  several  volunteers.  It  is  said  that  Lady  Macintosh  had  pri- 
vate intelligence  of  this  intention  ;**  at  any  rate,  she  had  employed 
the  blacksmith  of  the  clan,  a  person  always  of  some  importance 
in  a  Highland  tribe,  with  a  few  followers,  to  patrol  betwixt  Inver- 
ness and  Moy  castle.  On  the  night  of  the  1 6th  of  February,  this 
jible  and  intelligent  partisan  fell  in  with  the  vanguard  of  the  Mac- 
Leods, bending  their  course  in  secrecy  and  silence  towards  Moy. 

1  There  Is  an  ancient  dispute  between  the  families  of  Macintosh  and  Mac- 
Pherson,  concerning  the  leading  of  the  confederated  tribes  forming  the  Clan- 
Chattan.  The  Chevalier,  it  would  seem,  had  assigned  the  right  of  leading  the 
whole  tribe  to  Cluny,  who  was  his  own  adherent.  In  the  subsequent  letter. 
It  will  be  seen  that  Macintosh  having,  for  the  moment,  resolved  to  join  the 
Prince,  was  desirous  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  patriarchal  following : — 

"Db  Sb,— As  I  am  now  fully  determined  to  command  my  own  people  and 
run  the  same  fate  with  them,  having  yesterday  rece<'  a  letter  from  the  Prince, 
and  another  from  tlie  Duke  of  Atholl,  I  hope,  notwithstanding  of  the  order  you 
obtained  from  the  Prince,  you  will  not  offer  to  middle  with  any  of  my  men,  as 
wee  are  booth  designed  on  tlie  same  errand.  I  am  resolved  to  maintain  the 
rank  due  to  my  family,  and  if  you  think  proper  to  accept  the  nixt  rank  to  me, 
youl  be  very  wellcome.  If  you  judge  otherwise,  ai;t  as  you  have  a  mind.  But 
do  not  put  me  to  the  necessity  of  requiring  my  men  of  you  in  a  more  puhlick 
naaner,  the  consequence  of  which  may  be  disagreeable  to  booth.  My  klnde 
compliments  to  Lady  Cluny  and  Miss  Fraser,  and  I  am,  Dr  Sr,  your  moat  bum- 
ble servt  and  affectionat  cousine. 

(Signed)  "iEsEAS  Macintosh. 

"Inverness,  tst  October." 

Directed  on  the  back, 
"  To  Evan  MacPherson,  Younger  of  Cluny,  Esq."— S. 

S  "  Of  this  design  against  her  guest,  Lady  Mackintosh  was  informed  in  the 
evening  by  two  letters  from  Inverness.  One,  it  is  said,  from  Frasor  of  Qortu- 
leg,  and  one  from  her  own  mother,  who  was  a  Whig,  but  did  not  like  that 
Charles  should  be  killed  or  taken  prisoner  in  her  daughter's  house." — Homk. 
Another  account  is,  that  some  English  officers  being  overheard  in  a  tavern  dis- 
cussing the  project,  the  daughter  of  tlie  landlady,  a  girl  of  tliirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  found  means  to  escape  from  the  town  and  running,  as  fast  as  she 
could  to  Moy,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  which  she  had  taken  off  to  accL'lo- 
rate  her  progress,  gave  Lady  Macintosh  9,  breathless  narrative  <ff  thu  fihot. 

— 9e9  JOBHSTUNK,  p.  110, 
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The  party  thus  advancing  consisted  of  one  thousand  five  hundred 
men.  The  smith  and  his  followers,  not  above  six  or  seven  in 
all,  divided  into  difiFerent  parts  of  the  wood,  and  fired  upon  the 
advancing  columns  who  could  not  discover  the  numbers  by  which 
they  were  opposed.  The  Macintoshes,  at  the  same  time,  cried 
the  war-cries  of  Lochiel,  Keppoch,  and  other  well-known  sounds 
of  the  most  distinguished  clans ;  and  two  or  three  bagpipers  play- 
ed most  furiously  the  gathering  tmies  of  the  same  tribes. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  surprise  others,  are 
generally  themselves  most  accessible  to  surprise.  The  sudden 
attack  astonished  the  MacLeod's,  who  conceived  that  they  had 
fallen, into  an  ambush,  consisting  of  the  Chevalier's  whole  army. 
The  consequence  was,  that  they  turned  their  backs,  and  fled  back 
to  Inverness  in  extreme  confusion,  incurring  much  danger  and 
some  loss,  not  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  but  from  throwing 
down  and  treading  upon  each  other.  The  confusion  was  so  great, 
that  the  Master  of  Ross,  a  gallant  officer,  who  was  afterwards 
in  many  perils,  informed  Mr.  Home,  that  he  had  never  been  in 
A  condition  so  grievous  as  what  was  called  the  Rout  of  Moy. 

Some  accounts  state,  that  the  Prince  was  never  disturbed  from 
ileep  during  all  the  confusion  attending  this  attack,  which,  but 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  the  lady,'  so  admirably  seconded  by 
her  retainer,  might  have  put  an  end  to  his  enterprise  and  to  his 
life.  It  is  at  any  rate  certain,  that  early  on  the  following  day 
Charles  assembled  his  army,  or  such  part  of  it  as  could  be  im- 
mediately got  together,  and  advanced  upon  Inverness,  with  the 
purpose  of  repaying  to  Lord  Loudon  the  unfriendly  visit  of  the 
preceding  night.  Neither  the  strength  of  the  place,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  Lord  Loudon's  forces,  'entitled  him  to  make  any  stand 
against  an  army  so  superior  to  his  own.  He  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  retreat  by  the  Kessock  ferry ;  and  having  carried  tha 
boats  with  him,  he  prevented  for  a  time  the  pursuit  of  the  re- 
bels. But  Lord  Cromarty,  having  marched  round  the  head  of 
the  ferry,  dislodged  Lord  Loudon  from  the  town  of  Cromarty, 
afterwards  pursued  him  to  Tain,  and  compelled  him  finally  to 
cross  the  Great  Ferry  into  Sutherland. 

i  President  Porbes,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  says,  "  And  what 
was  more  grievous  to  men  of  gallantry,  and  if  you  believe  me,  more  mischiev- 
ous to  the  public,  all  the  fine  ladies,  if  you  except  one  or  two,  became  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  young  Adventurer,  and  used  all  their  arts  and  industij 
for  him  in  the  most  intemperate  manner." — "  One  of  the  ladies  noticed  by  th» 
President,"  says  General  Stewart,  "finding  she  could  not  prevail  upon  ha 
husband  to  jom  the  rebels,  though  his  men  were  ready,  and  perceiving  on» 
morning  that  he  intended  to  set  off  for  CuUoden  with  the  offers  of  his  servio» 
as  a  loyal  subject,  contrived,  while  making  tea  for  breakfast,  to  pour  as  if  by 
accident,  a  quantity  of  scalding  hot  water  on  his  knees  and  legs,;aud  thus 
effectually  put  an  end  to  all  active  movements  on  his  part  for  that  season, 
while  she  despatched  his  men  to  join  the  rebels  under  a  commander  more 
obedient  to  her  wishes."— Stetcies,  vol.  i.,  p.|  112,— Lady  Mackintosh  was  the 
daughter  of  Farquharson  of  Inveicauld,  and  "  of  all  the  fine  ladies,"  adds 
Stewart,  "few  were  more  accomplished,  more  beautiful,  or  more  enthusias- 
tic." Her  husband  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  when  the 
Prince  gave  him  in'charge  to  his  wife,  saying,  "that  he  could  not  be  iu  better 
security,  or  more  honourably  treate4  " — /*''«l. 
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The  highland  army  took  possession  of  Inverness  on  the  18th, 
and  on  the  20th,  the  citadel,  called  Fort  George,  was  also  yield- 
ed to  them.  By  these  movements,  it  was  proposed  to  follow  up 
the  plan  of  tactics  recommended  in  the  Address  of  the  Chiefs  at 
Falkirk  ;  that  on  retiring  to  the  north,  they  should  employ  the 
winter  season  in  destroying  Lord  Loudon's  power,  and  reducing 
the  forts  held  in  the  Highlands.  With  the  latter  purpose,  the 
siege  of  Fort  Augustus  was  formed  by  Lord  John  Drummond's 
regiment,  and  the  French  picquets.  The  batteringicannon  prov- 
ing too  small  for  the  purpose,  cohorns  were  employed  to  throw 
shells,  by  means  of  which  the  garrison,  being  only  three  com- 
panies, was  compelled  to  surrender.  It  was  determined  by  the 
Prince  to  send  the  officers  to  France,  to  remain  as  hostages  for 
such  of  his  own  followers  as  had  already  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  or  might  have  that  fate  in  future.  We  have 
seen  that  such  a  scheme  had  been  proposed  after  the  battle  of 
Preston,  and  was  refused  by  the  Prince  from  motives  of  gene- 
rosity ;  and  that  the  prisoners  were  dismissed  into  Angus-shire- 
upon  their  parole  of  lionour.  At  the  time  of  General  Hawley'a 
movement  upon  Stirling,  some  risings  had  taken  place  in  sup- 
port of  Government  in  the  county  of  Angus,  of  which  the  pri- 
soners of  war  had  availed  themselves,  under  the  idea  that  they 
were  thus  liberated  from  their  parole.  •  The  Highlanders  were 
of  a  different  opinion,  and  expressed  their  sentiments  in  a  singu- 
lar manner,  after  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  General  Hawley  had, 
previous  to  that  action,  been  pleased  to  foresee  occasion  for  an 
extraordinary  number  of  executioners  in  his  camp.  As  some  of 
these  functionaries  became  prisoners  to  the  insurgent  army  after 
the  battle,  they  endeavoured  to  express  their  scorn  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  regular  oflScers  who  had,  as  they  alleged,  eluded 
their  parole,  by  Uberating  these  hangmen  on  their  word  of  hon- 
our, as  if  equally  worthy  of  trust  with  those  who  bore  King 
George's  commission.  The  scheme  of  sending  the  captive  offi- 
cers to  France  might  have  operated  as  some  check  on  the  Go- 
Yemment's  judicial  proceedings  after  the  close  of  the  rebellion, 
had  it  been  adopted  in  the  early  part  of  the  insurrection.  As  it 
was,  the  current  of  the  insurgents'  success  had  begun  to  turn,  andj 
there  was  no  further  prospect  of  succeeding  by  this  method,  whicl 
was  adopted  too  late  to  be  of  service. 

•  "  We  had  from  four  to  five  hundred  officers  prisoners,"  says  Johnstona^^ 
"  to  whom  the  Prince  gave  permission  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  on  the;' 
parole  not  to  serve  against  him  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months.  The  Princ 
obliged  those  who  were  taken  at  Falkirk  to  add  tlieir  oath  to  their  parole,  U 
bind  them  more  effectually;  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  ou  leaving  Edin' 
burgh,  sent  circular  letters  to  all  the  English  ofhcers,  our  prisoners  of  war,  to 
absolve  them  from  their  oath  and  their  parole ;  declaring  they  could  not  be 
bound  by  any  parole  given  to  rebels  ;  and  he  added,  that  unless  they  immedi- 
ately joined  their  respective  regiments  he  would  punish  their  disobedience  by 
disposing  of  their  commissions  to  others.  To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers,  tliere  were  only  four  who  refused  to  accept  of  the  absolution  o( 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  viz.  Sir  Peter  Halket,  a  son  of  Lord  Ross,  and  two 
other*,  who  replied,  '  that  he  was  master  of  their  commissions,  but  not  of  theit 
probity  and  honour.    —Memcirt.  p.  120,  126, 
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While  the  Highlanders  were  pushing  their  petty  and  unimport- 
ant advantages  against  the  forts  in  the  north,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, advancing  on  their  rear,  and  occupying  successively  the 
districts  which  they  abandoned,  was ,  already  bringing  up  import- 
ant succours,  by  which  he  hoped  to  narrow  their  quarters,  and 
finally  to  destroy  their  army.  Following  the  track  of  the  High- 
landers, he  had  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  6th  of  February,  and 
detached  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  with  500  men,  and  100  of  the 
Campbells,  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  of  Blair-in-Athole, 
while  Lieutenant-colonel  Leighton,  with  a  similar  force,  occupied 
castle  Menzies.  These  garrisons  were  designed  to  straiten  the 
Highland  army,  and  to  prevent  their  drawing  reinforcements 
from  the  countries  in  which  their  cause  had  most  favour. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  learned  that  a 
body  of  auxiliaries,  consisting  of  6000  Hessians,  had  disembarked 
at  Leith,  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
These  troops  had  been  sent  for,  because  a  dilemma  had  occurred 
which  occasioned  the  withdrawing  of  the  6000  Dutch  troops  ori- 
ginally destined  to  assist  the  King  of  England.  So  soon  as  Lord 
John  Drummond  had  arrived  with  the  French  auxiliaries,  a  mes- 
sage had  been  despatched  to  the  Dutch  commandant,  formally 
acquainting  him,  that  the  colours  of  France  were  displayed  in  the 
Chevaher's  camp,  and  that  as  troops  upon  their  parole  not  to 
serve  against  that  country,  the  Dutch  were  cited  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  civil  war  of  Britain.  They  recognised  the 
summons,  and  withdrew  thoir  forces  from  Britain  accordingly. 

In  order  to  replace  these  auxiliaries,  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel, 
which  was  confirmed  in  Parliament,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
this  engagement  that  the  Hessian  troops  had  now  arrived  at  Leith. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  made  a  hasty  visit  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  held  a  council  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  the  principal  oifi- 
cers.  A  general  opinion  was  entertained  and  expressed,  that  the 
Highlanders  would  break  up  and  disperse,  and  never  venture  a 
battle  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  army.  Lord 
Milton,  a  Scottish  judge,  being  asked  to  deUver  his  sentiments, 
was  of  a  different  opinion.  He  declared  himself  persuaded,  that 
the  Highlanders  would,  according  to  their  ready  habits,  again 
unite  in  a  large  body  and  make  another  struggle  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  enterprise. 

This  opinion  of  Lord  Milton  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland's  mind,  who  resolved  to  proceed  upon  the 
probability  that  a  battle  would  be  necessary,  and  to  move  north- 
wards slowly,  but  with  an  overpowering  force.  For  this  purpose 
he  returned  to  Perth,  and  sending  three  regiments  of  infantry  to 
Dundee,  proceeded  with  the  main  body  of  his  army  to  the  north, 
and  reached  Aberdeen  on  the  27th  of  February.  The  Hessian 
troops,  with  their  Prince,  arrived  at  Perth  after  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  departure.    Their  mustaches  and  blue  dress  occa 
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sioned  some  surprise  to  the  Scottish  people,  who  were  greatly 
edified,  however,  by  their  quiet  and  civil  behaviour,  which  formed 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  profligate  language  and  demeanour  of  the 
English  soldiery. 1  The  country  between  Perth  and  Aberdeen, 
including  Blair-in-Athole,  and  some  posts  still  farther  north,  were 
occupied  by  parties,  both  of  the  Campbells  and  of  the  regular 
troops.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  headquarters  were  at  Aber- 
deen, where  it  was  generally  beUeved  by  the  rebels  he  intended 
to  remain  till  summer. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  clans  resolved  to  proceed  in  subjecting 
the  forts  upon  the  chain,  of  which  Fort  William  still  remained  in 
possession  of  the  regular  troops.  Genei-al  Campbell  had  taken 
care  tliat  it  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  a 
siege,  and  had  reinforced  the  garrison  with  some  companies  of 
nis  own  followers,  so  that  it  amounted  to  about  six  hundred  men, 
under  a  commandant  named  Campbell.  Lochiel  and  Keppoch 
formed  the  blockade,  but  could  not  cut  off  the  garrison's  commu- 
nications by  sea,  as  two  sloops  of  war  supported  them  with  their 
guns.  General  Stapleton  soon  after  came  up  with  the  French 
picquets,  and  formed  a  regular  battery  against  the  fort ;  but,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  to  little  good  piu-pose. 

About  this  time  Charles  heard  news  of  the  succours  from 
France,  which  he  had  expected  so  anxiously.  On  the  23d  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  received  a  letter  from  Captain  Shee  of  Fitz-James's 
dragoons,  acquainting  him  that  he  made  part  of  an  armament 
commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  Fimarion  ;  that  he  had  landed 
with  a  part  of  the  above  regiment ;  that  the  rest  of  the  squadron 
conveyed  about  eight  hundred  men,  and  that  each  of  the  ships 
brought  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

In  confirmation  of  this  news,  the  Prince  was  informed  that  one 
of  the  squadron  announced  by  Captain  Shee,  having  appeared  off 
Peterhead,  had  landed  two  thousand  louis-d'or  for  his  service, 
but  had  declined  to  land  the  soldiers  who  were  on  board,  without 
an  order  from  the  Marquis  D'Eguilles,  called  the  ambassador  of 
of  France.  Prince  Charles  despatched  Lord  John  Drummond 
and  the  Marquis  D'Eguilles,  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  to 
superintend   the  landing  of  this  important  reinforcement ;  but 

J  "  The  Prince  of  Hesse,  during  his  stay  at  Edinburgh,  was  beloved  and 
Mteemed  by  every  body,  on  account  of  the  moderation  of  his  conduct  and  the 
propriety  of  his  behaviour  to  the  partisans  of  the  Prince,  mingling  indiflferentlc 
in  all  circles,  without  appearing  to  take  any  personal  interest  in  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Hanover  and  Stewart  ;  and  the  Hessians,  imitating  the 
exv-iple  of  their  prince,  were  equally  well  liked." — Johnstone,  p.  116. — "  It 
jught  perhaps  to  be  recorded  for  the  snuff-taking  part  of  the  population  of  Scot- 
l&ud,  that  th«  Hessians  were  the  first  to  intrjauce  the  use  of  black  rappee  into 
thi»  country,  in  opjjosition  to  the  original  native  brown,  which  still  bears  its 
oame.  It  mar  bt  ulded  on  good  authoritv,  as  a  still  more  minute,  but  not  less 
curious  fact,  tUBl  Kdj'ibvn'h  owes  all  the  beneSt  which  it  derives  from  that  use- 
ful institatiou,  Oih<>siiic't  Hoopital,  to  the  same  cause  ;  the  two  brothers  Oil- 
Uapie  who  founded  that  »h»rity,  liaving  commenced  the  fortune  which  enabled 
tksai  to  do  so,  by  lupplyii;^  tii«  public  wltL  the  ne  u-fiishioiied  cpecics  of  snufb 
in  sufficient  qu!.ntitics  and  of  excellent  quaJity,  immediately  on  the  Hcuifcos  in 
ljo<<Bcin«  it    — CuAMBBM.  vol.  U  .  ;y.  li 
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they  came  too  late.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  moving  with  all 
his  forces,  had  arrived  at  Aberdeen  on  the  27th  ;  and  Moir  of 
Stonywood,  who  commanded  there  for  the  Prince,  was  compelled 
to  retreat  to  Fochabers,  where  he,  and  Captain  Shee  who  accom- 
panied him,  met  with  Lord  John  Drummond,  who  had  advanced 
so  far  to  protect  the  disembarkation.  A  picquet  of  Berwick's 
regiment  was  also  safely  landed  at  Portsoy,  but  no  other  troops 
of  the  embarkation  afterwards  reached  the  Prince's  army.  The 
remainder  of  Fitz-James's  cavalry  were  taken  by  Commodore 
Knowles,  and  sent  to  the  Thames.  The  Marquis  de  Fimarion, 
having  held  a  coimcil  of  war,  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return 
to  France. 

Thus  unpitiably  rigorous  was  fortune,  from  beginning  to  end. 
in  all  that  might  be  considered  as  the  chances  from  which  Prince 
Charles  might  receive  advantage.  The  miscarriage  of  the  rein- 
forcements was  the  greater,  as  the  supplies  of  treasure  were  be- 
come almost  indispensable,  His  money  now  began  to  run  short, 
so  that  he  was  compelled  to  pay  his  soldiers  partly  in  meal,  which 
caused  great  discontent.  Many  threatened  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise ;  some  actually  deserted ;  and  the  army,  under  these  adverse 
circumstances,  became  more  refractory  and  vmmanageable  than 
heretofore. 

Yet  their  spirit  of  miUtary  adventure  was  still  sho\vn,  in  the 
instinctive  ingenuity  with  which  they  carried  on  enterprises  of 
irregular  warfare.  This  was  pai'ticularly  evident,  from  a  series 
of  attacks  planned  and  executed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  for 
delivering  his  native  country  of  Athole  from  the  small  forts  and 
military  stations  which  had  been  established  there  by  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  This  expedition  was  undertaken  in  the  middle 
of  March,  and  Lord  George  Murray  himself  commanded  the  de- 
tachment destined  for  the  service,  which  amounted  to  700  men ; 
one  half  of  these  were  natives  of  Athole,  the  other  half  were  Mac- 
Phersons,  under  the  command  of  Cluny,  their  chief.  They  march- 
ed from  Dalwhinny  when  day-light  began  to  fail,  and  halted  at 
Dalspiddel  about  midnight,  when  it  was  explained  to  them,  that 
the  pm'pose  of  the  expedition  was  to  surprise  and  cut  off  all  the 
military  posts  in  Athole,  which  were  occupied  either  by  the  regu- 
lar troops  or  by  the  Campbells. 

These  posts  were  very  numerous,  and  it  was  necessary  they 
should  be  all  attacked  about  the  same  time.  The  most  important 
were  gentlemen's  houses,  such  as  Kinnachin,  Blairfettie,  Lude, 
Faskallie,  and  the  like,^  which,  in  the   Highlands,  and  indeed 

1  '"The  house  of  Kinnachin  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  the2l3t  regiment; 
their  sentinel  was  surpri-ed  and  killed,  and-the  whole  party  made  prisoners. 
At  Blairfettie  the  sentinel  was  surprised,  and  the  enemy  was  iu  the  nouse  be- 
fore the  Argyleshire  men  knew  they  were  attacked,  notwithstanding  which, 
they  resisted,  and  defended  themselves  for  some  time  before  they  laid  down 
their  arms.  At  Faskallie,  which  is  not  far  from  Lude,  there  was  a  party  of 
Argyleshire  men,  who  were  surprised  and  taken.  At  Blair,  those  who  attacked 
the  public-house  met  with  such  resistance,  that  all  the  officers  escaped,  aud 
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throughout  Scotland  generally,  were  of  a  castellated  fonn,  and 
capable  of  defence.  Other  small  posts  were  slightly  fortitied,  and 
commanded  by  non-commissioned  officers.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray's force  of  700  men  was  divided  into  as  many  small  parties  as 
there  were  posts  to  be  carried  ;  and  in  each  were  included  an 
equal  number  of  Athole-raen  and  MacPhersons.  Each  party  was 
expected  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  to  it  before  daybreak, |and 
all  were  then  to  repair  to  the  bridge  of  Bruar,  within  two  miles 
of  the  castle  of  Blair-in-Athole.  The  various  detachments  set 
out  with  eagerness  upon  an  enterprise  which  promised  to  relieve 
their  country  or  neighbourhood  from  invasion  and  military  occu- 
pation ;  and  Lord  George  and  Cluny,  with  only  25  men,  and  a 
few  elderly  gentlemen,  proceeded  to  the  bridge  of  Bruar,  being 
the  rendezvous,  there  to  await  the  success  of  their  undertaking 
and  the  return  of  their  companions; 

Tt_had  nearly  chanced,  that,  in  an  expedition  designed  to  sur- 
prise others,  they  had  been  surprised  themselves.  For,  in  the 
grey  of  the  morning,  a  man  from  the  village  of  Blair  came  to  in- 
form Lord  George  Murray,  that  Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  who  com- 
manded at  Blair  Castle,  had  caught  the  alarm,  from  an  attack  on 
a  neighbouring  post ;  had  got  a  great  proportion  of  his  garrison 
of  500  men  under  arms,  and  was  advancing  to  the  Bridge  of 
Bruar,  to  see  what  enemies  were  in  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
George  Murray  and  Cluny  were  in  no  condition  to  engage  the 
veteran ;  and  it  was  proposed,  as  the  only  mode  of  escape,  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Lord  George 
Murray  rejected  the  proposition.  "  jff,"  he  said,  "  we  leave  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  our  parties,  as  they  return  in  detail  from 
discharging  the  duty  intrusted  to  them,  will  be  liable  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy.  This  must  not  be.  I  will  rather  try  what 
can  be  done  to  impose  upon  Sir  Andrew  Agnew's  caution,  by  a 
fictitious  display  of  strength."  With  this  resolution  Lord  George 
took  possession  of  a  turf-dyke,  or  wall,  which  stretched  along  a 
neighbouring  field,  and  disposed  his  followers  behind  it,  at  dis- 
tant intervals  from  each  other,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  very 
extended  front.  The  colours  of  both  regiments  were  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  pretended  line,  and  every  precaution  used  to 
give  the  appearance  of  a  continued  line  of  soldiers,  to  what  was 
in  reality  only  a  few  men  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other. 
The  bagpipers  were  not  forgotten ;  they  had  orders  to  blow  up  a 

({ot  to  the  castle  of  Blair.  At  Bun-Rannoch,  there  was  a  late  wake  '  that 
night,  and  t^ie  Argyleshire  men  tjuartercd  there  were  engaged  as  guests  in  that 
barbarous  and  now  obsolete  festivity.  Their  sentinel  was  suri>rised— the  party 
entered  the  house  without  a  shot  being  fired,  and  made  them  all  prisoners." — 

HOMB. 

•  "  It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  Scotland,  at  the  death  of  any  person,  to 
assemble  a  company  of  the  neighbours,  who  sat  up  all  night  in  the  room  where 
the  cori)se  lay.  This  company  (of  which  some  of  the  nearest  relations  always 
made  a  part,)  played  at  cards,  told  tales,  and  drank  till  day-light,  Sucli  was 
the  late  wake,  a  custom  once  uniTcrsal  in  Scotland,  now  almost  as  universallj 
disused  "—Note.  Ibi 
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clamorous  pibroch,  so  soon  as  the  advance  of  the  regulars  should 
be  observed  upon  the  road  from  Blair.  The  sun  just  arose  when 
Sir  Andrew's  troops  came  in  sight ;  the  pipers  struck  up,  and  the 
men  behind  the  turf- wall  brandished  their  broadswords,  like  oflS.- 
cers  at  the  head  of  .their  troops  preparing  to  charge.  Sir  Andrew 
was  deceived  into  the  idea  that  he  had  before  him  a  large  body  of 
Highlanders  drawn  up  to  attack  him,  and  anxious  for  the  safety 
of  his  post,  he  marched  back  his  garrison  to  the  castle  of  Blair- 
in-Athole. 

Lord  George  Murray  remained  at  the  bridge  to  receive  his  de- 
tachments, who  came  in  soon  after  sunrise  ;  they  had  all  succeed- 
ed more-or  less  completely,  and  brought  in  upwards  of  300  prison- 
ers, taken  at  the  various  posts,  which,  great  and  small,  amounted 
to  thirty  in  number.  Only  one  or  two  of  the  clansmen  were  kill- 
ed, and  but  five  or  six  of  the  King's  troops  ;  for  the  Highlanders, 
though  in  some  respects  a  wild  and  fierce  people,  were  seldom 
guilty  of  unnecessary  bloodshed.  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
Lord  George  Murray  was  tempted  to  make  an  effort  to  possess 
himself  of  the  castle  of  Blair,  notwithstanding  its  natural  strength, 
and  that  of  its  garrison.^  With  this  view  he  invested  the  place, 
which  was  a  very  large,  strong  old  tower,  long  a  principal  resi- 
dence of  the  Athole  family.  There  was  little  hope  from  battering 
with  two  light  field-pieces  a  castle  whose  walls  were  seven  feet 
thick;  the  situation  was  so  rocky  as  to  put  mining  out  of  the 
question ;  but  Lord  George,  as  the  garrison  was  numerous,  and 
supposed  to  be  indifferently  provided  for  2.  siege,  conceived  the 
possibility  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine.  For  this  purpose  he 
formed  a  close  blockade  of  the  place,  and  fired  with  his  Highland 
marksmen  upon  all  who  showed  themselves  at  the  windows  of  the 

'  "  Lord  George  here  played  oif  a  jocular  experiment  upon  the  well-known 
choleric  temper  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew.  He  sent  down  a  summons,  written 
on  a  very  shabby  piece  of  paper,  requiring  the  Baronet  forthwith  to  surrender 
the  castle,  garrison,  stores,  &c.  No  Highlander  could  be  prevailed  upon  to 
carry  that  summons  ;  but  the  errand  was  undertaken  by  a  handsome  Highland 
girl,  the  maid  of  M'Glashan's  inn  at  Blair,  the  rendezvous  of  Sir  Andrew's  offi- 
cers. She  conceived  herself  on  so  good  a  footing  with  some  of  the  young  offi- 
cers, that  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  shot,  taking  care,  however,  as  she 
approached  the  castle,  to  wave  the  paper  containing  the  summons  over  her 
head,  in  token  of  her  embassy.  She  delivered  her  message  with  much  earnest- 
ness, and  strongly  advised  a  compliance,  as  the  Highlanders  were  a  thousand 
strong,  and  would  batter  the  castle  about  their  ears.  The  young  officers  re- 
lished the  joke,  desired  Molly  to  return  and  tell  those  gentlemen  they  would 
soon  be  driven  away,  when  the  garrison  would  become  visitors  at  M'Glashan's 
as  before ;  but  she  insisted  that  the  summons  be  delivered  to  the  Governor, 
and  a  timid  lieutenant,  with  a  constitution  impaired  by  drinking,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  carry  it.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  peerless  knight  hear  something 
of  it  read  than  he  furiously  drove  the  lieutenant  from  his  presence  to  return 
the  paper,  vociferating  after  hir"  a  volley  of  ej)ithets  against  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, and  threatening  to  shoot  througii  the  head  any  other  messenger  he  should 
bend ;  which  Molly  overhearing,  was  glad  to  n  treat  in  safety  with  her  sum- 
mons to  her  employer,  who  with  Lord  Nairn,  Cluny,  and  some  other  chiefs, 
were  waiting  in  the  churchyard  of  Blair  to  receive  her,  and  appeared  highly 
diverted  with  her  re-poTt."— Genuine  Narrative  qfthe  Blockade  uf  Blair  CaslU. 
by  a  tubaltern  rfxiun-  ( Ensiqn,  aflerwardt  Geiieral  SlelviUe)  empioued  in  Ote  de 
fence. — fcott  M'tqiziue.  I«(i8.  p.  332. 
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tower,  or  upon  the  battlements.  And  here,  as  in  this  motlej 
world  that  which  is  ridiculous  is  often  intermixed  with  what  is 
leeply  serious,  I  may  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  a  ludicrous  nature. 

Sir  Andrew  Agnew,  famous  in  Scottish  tradition,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  old  military  school,  severe  in  discipline,  stiff  and  formal  in 
manners,  brave  to  the  last  degree,  but  somewhat  of  an  humourist, 
upon  whom  his  young  officers  were  occasionally  tempted  to  play 
tricks,  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  their  com- 
mandant. At  the  siege  of  Blair,  some  of  the  young  wags  had  ob- 
tained an  old  uniform  coat  of  the  excellent  Sir  Andrew,  which, 
having  stuffed  with  straw,  they  placed  in  a  small  window  of  a  tur- 
ret, with  a  spy-glass  in  the  hand,  as  if  in  the  act  of  reconnoitring 
the  besiegers.  This  apparition  did  not  escape  the  hawk's  eyes  of 
the  Highlanders,  who  continued  to  pour  their  fire  upon  the  turret 
window,  without  producing  any  adequate  effect.  The  best  deer- 
stalkers of  Athole  and  Badenoch  persevered,  nevertheless,  and 
wasted,  as  will  easily  be  believed,  their  ammimition  in  vain  on 
this  impassible  commander.  At  length  Sir  Andrew  himself  be- 
came curious  to  know  what  could  possibly  induce  so  constant  a 
fire  upon  that  particular  point  of  the  castle.  He  made  some  in- 
quiry, and  discovered  the  trick  which  had  been  played.  His  own 
head  being  as  insensible  to  a  jest  of  any  kind  as  his  peruke  had 
proved  to  the  balls  of  the  Highlanders,  he  placed  the  contumaci- 
ous wags  under  arrest,  and  threatened  to  proceed  against  them 
still  more  seriously;  and  would  certainly  have  done  so,  but,  by 
good  fortune  for  them,  the  blockade  was  raised  after  the  garrison 
had  suffered  the  extremity  of  famine. 

The  raising  of  the  blockade  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  advance  of 
a  body  of  Hessians  from  Perth,  together  with  the  Earl  of  Craw- 
ford.^    Lord  George  Murray  on  this  occasion  sent  an  express  to 

1  "  Before  coming  to  the  resolution  either  of  a  sarrender  or  the  desperate 
effort  of  a  sally.  Sir  Andrew  resolved  if  possible  to  send  information  of  his  cir- 
cumstances to" the  Earl  of  Crawford,  then  at  Dnnkeld  with  tlie  Hessians,  and 
Wilson,  the  Duke  of  Athole's  gardener,  undertook  the  perilous  journey.  The 
great  door  being  unbarricaded  and  opened  without  noise,  he  slipped  out  un- 
perceiTed  by  the  besiegers,  and  proceeded  slowly  on  horseback  to  the  bottom 
of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  high-road.  'Wlien  discovered  and  fired  at,  the 
soldiers  in  the  castle  directed  their  muskets  to  the  places  whence  tlie  firing 
proceeded  and  it  ceased,  which  the  garrison  hoped  was  indicatire  that  Wilson 
had  escaped,  but  next  day,  to  their  sore  grief,  tliey  perceived  a  Highlander 
mounted  on  the  horse  he  had  rode,  then  they  feared  he  was  either  a  prisoner 
or  killed.  In  this  state  of  matters  they  were  looking  forward  with  no  very 
plea.sant  sensations,  when,  to  their  agreeable  surprise,  Molly  of  Blair  Inn 
brought  them  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  Highlanders  had  gone  off  to- 
wards Dalnacardoch.  The  Governor,  however,  dreading  a  stratagem,  would 
not  permit  them  to  relax,  till  on  the  2d  of  April  an  ofltlcor  arrived  from  the 
Earl  of  Crawford  with  intelligence  that  his  lordship  was  on  the  road  with  some 
cavalry,  and  miglit  be  expected  in  an  hour,  and  so  it  happened.  The  garri- 
son being  drawn  out,  the  Earl  was  leceived  by  Sir  Andrew  at  the  head  of  it, 
with  this  compliment,  'Mv  lord,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  but  by  all  that's 
good  you  have  been  very  dilatory.— We  c.in  give  you  nothing  to  eat."  To  which 
bis  lordship  answered,  laughingly,  with  his  usual  good  humour,  '  I  assure  yovL 
Sir  Andrew,  I  made  all  the  haste  I  possibly  could,  and  I  hope  that  you  and 
the  officers  will  do  me  the  honour  to  partake  with  mo  of  such  fare  as  I  can 
give  you.'     The  invitation  was  most  welcome  to  the  almost  starved  officers 
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the  Prince,  that  if  he  could  spare  him  1 200  men,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  engage  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  Lord  Crawford. 
Charles  returned  for  answer  that  he  could  not  spare  the  men, 
being  in  the  act  of  concentrating  his  army.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray wBB  therefore  obliged  to  relinquish  the  blockade  of  Blair,  and 
withdraw  his  forces  into  Strathspey,  and  from  thence  to  Spey- 
side.  He  himself  went  to  the  Chevalier's  headquarters,  where  he 
foimd  that  his  exploits  in  the  field  had  not  been  able  to  save  him 
from  enemies,  who  had  made  a  bad  use  of  their  master's  ear. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  very  first  meeting  at  Perth,  Mr. 
Murray,  the  secretary,  had  filled  the  Prince's  mind  with  suspi- 
cions of  Lord  George,  as  a  person  who,  if  disposed  to  serve  him, 
was  not  inclined  to  do  so  upon  the  pure  principles  of  unlimited 
monarchy.  The  self-will  and  obstinacy  of  this  nobleman,  a  brave 
soldier,  but  an  unskilful  courtier,  gave  all  the  advantage  which 
his  enemies  could  desire ;  and,  in  despite  of  his  gallant  achieve- 
ments, the  Prince  was  almost  made  to  believe  that  the  best  officer 
in  his  army  was  capable  of  betraying  him  at  least,  if  not  actually 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  do  so.  Thus  prepossessed,  though 
usually  eager  for  fighting,  the  Chevalier,  both  at  Clifton  and  on 
the  present  occasion,  declined  intrusting  Lord  George  with  a 
separate  command  of  troops,  to  avail  himself  of  a  favourable  op- 
portunity for  action. 

On  the  present  occasion,  Charles  entertained  the  opinion  that 
Lord  George  might  have  taken  the  castle  of  Blair,  had  he  been  so 
disposed ;  but  that  he  abstained,  least  by  doing  so  he  might  injure 
the  house  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Athole.  Lord  George  was 
altogether  undeserving  of  such  a  suspicion,  there  being  perhaps 
no  man  in  the  Prince's  army  who  had  fewer  indirect  motives  to 
decide  his  political  creed  than  this  nobleman.  If  the  Prince  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enternrise,  his  eldest  brother  would  recover  the 
dukedom,  now  held  oy  the  second.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
Lord  George  Murray  could  be  thus  personally  benefited.  It  is 
no  small  merit  to  him,  that,  faithful  while  suspected,  and  honest 
though  calumniated,  he  adhered  to  the  tenor  of  his  principles, 
and  continued  to  serve  with  zeal  and  fidelity  a  master  by  whom 
he  knew  he  was  not  beloved,  nor  fully  trusted.  It  is  even  said 
by  Lord  Elcho,  that  the  Prince  told  some  of  the  French  and  Irish 
officers  that  he  suspected  Lord  George  ;  and  it  is  added,  that  be- 
ing requeste<l  to  watch  whether  his  couduct  in  battle  authorised 
such  a  suspicion,  they  undertook  to  put  him  to  death  if  such  should 
appear  to  be  the  case. 

and  they  adjourned  to  the  summer-house  in  the  garden  where  a  plentiful 
dinner  was  provided,  and  excellent  wines.  They  were  then  informed  that 
their  friend  Wilson  had  performed  his  mission,  but  his  horse,  startled  by  the 
firing,  had  thrown  him,  and  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot  the  Highland- 
ers made  a  prize  of  the  animal.  There  was  another  cause  of  delay.  Lord 
Crawford  had  in  vain  attempted  to  brine  up  the  Hessians  to  their  relief,  for 
■o  great  was  their  terror  of  being  attacked  in  the  pass  of  Killiecrankie  by  the 
swords  of  the  wild  mountaineers,  that  they  absolutely  refused  to  march  be- 
yond it."— Melville,  Scott.  Mag.  1S08,  pp.  411,  413. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIIl. 

Dispersion  of  the  Forces  under  Lord  Loudon,  and  Occupation  of 
Sutlierland  hy  the  Earl  of  Cromarty — The  Duke  of  Cumberland' t 
Army  crosses  the  Spey — Dissatisfaction  among  Prince  Charles'* 
Followers- — Resolution  of  the  Prince  to  fi^ht  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land— Council  of  War — Night  March  undertaken  with  a  View 
to  surprise  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Camp  at  Nairne — Its 
Failure,  and  Retreat  of  the  Highland  Army  to  Culloden — 
Battle  of  Culloden. 

[April,  1746.] 

The  final  act  of  this  great  domestic  tragedy  was  now  about  to 
begin,  yet  there  remain  some  other  incidents  to  notice  ere  we 
approach  that  catastrophe.  The  outposts  of  the  principal  armies 
were  extended  along  the  river  Spey,  and  the  Highlanders  appeared 
disposed  for  a  time  to  preserve  the  line  of  that  river,  although 
a  defensive  war  is  not  that  which  Highlanders  could  be  expected 
to  wage  with  most  success.  It  is  probable  they  did  not  expect 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  a  serious  advance  from  his 
headquarters  at  Aberdeen,  until  the  summer  was  fairly  com- 
menced, when  their  own  army  would  be  reassembled.  Several 
affairs  of  posts  took  place  betwixt  General  Bland,  who  commanded 
the  advance  of  the  Duke's  army,  and  Lord  John  Drummond, 
who  was  opposed  to  him  on  the  side  of  the  Chevalier.  The 
Highlanders  had  rather  the  advantage  in  this  irregular  sort  o^ 
warfare,  and  in  particular,  a  party  of  a  hundred  regulars  were  sur- 
prised at  the  village  of  Keith,  and  entirely  slain  or  made  prisoners 
by  John  Roy  Stewart. 

About  the  same  time.  Prince  Charles  sustained  a  heavy  loss  in 
the  Hazard  sloop  of  war,  which  made  her  appearance  in  the  North 
Seas,  having  on  board  150  troops  for  his  service,  and,  what  he 
needed  still  more,  a  sum  of  gold  equal  to  £10,000  or  £12,000. 
This  vessel,  with  a  cargo  of  so  much  importance,  being  chased 
by  an  English  frigate,  was  run  ashore  by  her  crew  in  the  bay  of 
Tongue,  and  the  sailors  and  soldiei-s  escaping  ashore,  carried  the 
treasure  along  with  them.  They  were,  however,  in  a  hostile,  as 
well  as  a  desolate  country.  The  tribe  of  the  MacKays  assembled 
in  arms,  and,  with  some  bands  of  Lord  Loudon's  army,  pursued 
the  strangers  so  closely  as  to  oblige  them  to  surrender  themselves  i 
and  the  specie.  It  is  said  only  £8000  of  gold  was  found  upon 
them,  the  rest  having  been  embezzled,  either  by  their  captors  oi 
by  others,  after  they  came  ashore.  This  loss  of  the  Hazard,] 
which  was  productive  of  injurious  consequences  to  the  Highland! 
army,  was  connected  with  a  series  of  transactions  in  Sutherland,] 
which  I  will  here  briefly  tell  you  of. 

Lord  Loudon,  you  will  recollect  had  retreated  from  Tnvomcao ' 
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into  Ross-shire,  at  the  head  of  about  2000  men,  composed  of  the 
Whig  clans.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  Lord  Cromarty  had 
been  despatched  by  the  Prince,  with  his  own  regiment,  together 
with  the  MacKinnons,  MacGregors,  and  Barrisdale's  people,  to 
dislodge  Lord  Loudon  ;  this  they  effected  by  the  temporary  aid 
of  Lord  George  Murray.  Lord  Loudon,  retreating  before  an 
army  which  now  consisted  of  the  flower  of  the  Highlanders,  dis- 
posed his  forces  at  various  ferries  upon  the  Frith  which  divides 
the  shire  of  Sutherland  from  that  of  Ross,  in  order  to  defend  the 
passage. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  however,  the  rebels,  under  Lord  Crom- 
arty, pushed  across  near  a  place  called  the  Meikle  Ferry,  and 
nearly  surprised  a  party  that  kept  guard  there.  The  Earl  of 
Loudon,  informed  of  this  invasion,  concluded  that,  as  his  forces 
were  inferior  in  number,  and  much  scattered,  there  was  no  possi- 
bihty  of  drawing  them  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  stand  ; 
he  therefore  sent  orders  to  the  officers  commanding  the  different 
posts,  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by  marching  the  men  whom 
they  commanded  into  their  several  districts.  Loudon  himself, 
with  the  Lord  President,  and  other  persons  of  rank,  who  might 
be  supposed  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  insurgents,  embarked 
with  the  MacLeods  and  MacDonalds,  and  returned  with  them  to 
the  isle  of  Skye.  The  army,  therefore,  might  be  said  to  be  dis- 
persed and  disbanded.  Owing  to  this  dispersion,  it  happened  that 
some  of  Lord  Loudon's  soldiers  were  in  the  MacKay's  country, 
and  assisted  in  taking  prisoners  the  crew  of  the  Hazard  sloop  of 
war  when  they  landed. 

Lord  Cromarty  was  now  in  full  possession  of  the  coast  of  Suther- 
land and  of  the  castle  of  Dunrobin,  which  the  Earl  of  Sutherland 
had  found  it  impossible  to  defend.  The  Jacobite  general  couW 
not,  however,  exercise  much  influence  in  that  country  ;  the  vas- 
salage and  tenantry  not  only  declined  to  join  the  rebels,  but  kept 
possession  of  their  arms,  and  refused  the  most  favourable  terms 
of  submission.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  indeed,  collected  some 
money,  emptied  the  Earl  of  Sutherland's  stables  of  nineteen  or 
twenty  good  horses,  and  cut  his  carriages  to  pieces  in  order  to 
convert  the  leather  and  brass  mounting  into  targets ;  but  the 
country  itself,  being'  hostUe  to  the  Jacobite  cause,  obliged  the 
Earl,  though  a  mild  good-natured  man,  to  use  some  severity  on 
this  occasion.  The  houses  and  property  of  two  of  the  captains 
of  the  militia  were  plundered  and  burnt,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  other  recreants.  This  was  alien  to  the  inclinations  of  some 
of  the  Highlanders,  the  gentleness  of  whose  conduct  had  hitherto 
been  the  subject  of  surprise  and  panegjTic.  "  I  like  not  this 
raising  of  fire,"  said  an  old  Highlander,  who  looked  on  during  the 
devastation  ;  "  hitherto  five  of  us  have  put  twenty  to  flight,  but 
if  we  follow  this  inhuman  course,  we  may  look  for  twenty  of  us 
to  fly  before  five  of  our  enemies. "  In  fact,  the  prophecy  was  not 
far  from  its  accomplishment.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty  extended 
VOL.  in.  X 
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his  operations  even  into  the  islands  of  Orkney,  but  received  as 
little  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  archipelago  as 
from  the  people  of  Sutherland.  In  Caithness  a  few  gentlemen  of 
the  name  of  Sinclair  adopted  their  cause  ;  but  it  is  said  that  not 
above  forty-three  men  in  all  from  that  country  joined  the  Cheva- 
lier's standard.  The  beginning  of  April  was  now  come,  and  the 
indications  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  advance  in  person  made 
it  plain  that  the  insurgents  would  be  no  longer  permitted  to  pro- 
tract the  campaign  by  a  war  of  posts,  but  must  either  fight,  or  re- 
tire into  the  Highlands.  The  last  measure,  it  was  foreseen,  must 
totally  break  up  Prince  Charles's  Lowland  cavah-y,  many  of  whom 
had  already  lost  their  horses  in  the  retreat ;  it  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  form  them  into  a  body  of  foot-guards. 

The  Prince  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  which  course  to  pur- 
sue. He  entertained,  like  others  who  play  for  deep  stakes,  a  ten- 
dency to  fatalism,  which  had  been  fostered  by  his  success  at 
Preston  and  Falkirk,  and  he  was  determined,  hke  a  desperate 
gamester,  to  push  his  luck  tc  extremity.  The  kind  of  warfare 
which  he  had  been  waging  for  some  weeks  past,  had  necessarily 
led  to  a  great  dispersion  of  his  forces,  and,  intent  upon  the  im- 
pending contest,  he  now  summoned  his  detachments  from  every 
side,  to  join  his  own  standard  at  Inverness. 

The  powerful  body  of  men  under  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  re- 
ceived similar  orders.  MacDonald  of  Barrisdale,  in  great  haste 
to  obey,  set  out  on  his  march  upon  the  14th  of  April.  On  the 
15th  he  was  to  have  been  followed  by  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and 
his  regiment.  This  projected  evacuation  of  Sutherland,  which 
ought  to  have  been  kept  secret,  was  imprudently  sufifered  to 
transpire  ;  and  the  Sutherland  men  resolved  to  annoy  the  rear  of 
their  imwelcome  visitants  as  they  left  the  country.  With  this 
view,  a  great  many  of  the  armed  militia  collected  from  the  hills, 
in  which  they  had  taken  shelter,  and  prepared  to  take  such 
advantage  of  the  retreating  insurgents  as  opportunity  should  per- 
mit. About  two  hundred  men  assembled  for  this  purpose,  and 
approached  the  coast.  One  John  MacKay,  a  vintner  in  Golspie 
had  a  division  of  about  twenty  to  act  under  his  own  separat 
command.  The  Earl  of  Cromarty,  for  whom  the  militia  werel 
lying  in  ambush,  was  far  from  suspecting  the  danger  he  was  in.  j 
He  remained,  with  his  son  Lord  MacLeod,  and  several  otherj 
officers,  at  the  castle  of  Dunrobin,  witnessing,  it  is  said,  the  tricl 
of  a  juggler,'  while  his  men,  three  hundred  and  fifty  in  number,! 
were  marched,  under  the  command  of  subaltern  officers,  and  with! 
Kttle  precaution,  to  the  ferry  where  they  were  to  embark.  Thel 
consequences  were  fatal.  John  MacKay  with  his  twenty  men^i 
threw  himself  between  the  rear  of  the  main  body  and  Lord  Cro-  j 
marty  and  his  officers,  who  were  following  in  imagined  security,  j 

■  Hendcnon  sajt,  "  the;  itaied  behind  to  see  a  few  oottlee  out,  which  Ladiy 
Batherland  had  ordered  in  to  drink  her  lord's  health."— P.  112. 
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and  suddenly  firing,  with  considerable  execution,  upon  the  Earl 
and  his  attendants,  forced  them  back  to  Dunrobin  castle,  which 
they  had  just  left.  The  same  active  partisan  contrived  to  gain 
admittance  into  the  castle  without  a  single  follower,  and  boldly 
summoned  the  Earl  and  his  officers  to  surrender,  which  at  length, 
under  a  false  apprehension  of  the  amount  of  force  by  which  they 
were  surrounded,  they  were  induced  to  do.  The  Earl  of  Cro- 
marty, Lord  MacLeod,  and  the  other  officers  of  Lord  Cromarty's 
regiment,  who  had  not  marched  with  their  men,  were  thus  made 
prisoners,  and  put  on  board  the  Hound,  a  British  sloop  of  war. 
The  rebellion,  therefore,  was  thus  extinguished  in  Sutherland  on 
the  16th  of  April,  the  very  day  on  which  it  was  put  an  end  to 
throughout  Scotland,  by  the  great  battle  of  CuUoden. 

Having  given  a  short  account  of  these  distant  operations,  we 
must  return  to  the  motions  of  the  main  armies. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  last  division  of  his  army, 
left  Aberdeen  on  the  8th  of  April,  with  the  intention  of  moving 
upon  Inverness,  being  Charles's  headquarters,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  it  was  underetood  that  the  Prince  designed  to 
make  a  stand.  As  he  advanced  northward,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland was  joined  by  Generals  Bland  and  Mordaunt,  who  com- 
manded his  advanced  divisions,  and  the  whole  army  assembled  a1 
the  town  of  Cullen,  about  ten  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Spey. 

An  opinion  had  been  entertained,  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  that  the  Highlanders  intended  to  defend  the  passage  of 
this  deep  and  rapid  river.  A  trench  and  some  remains  of  works 
seemed  to  show  that  such  had  been  their  original  purpose,  and  a 
considerable  division  of  the  Lowland  troops  were  drawn  up  under 
Lord  John  Drummond,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  maintaining 
these  defences.  The  Prince's  ultimate  orders,  however,  were  that 
Lord  John  should  retreat  to  Elgin  as  soon  as  the  enemy  should 
approach  in  force  the  south-eastern  bank  of  the  river.  He  did 
80,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  forded  the  Spey  with  his  army 
in  three  divisions,  his  music  playing  a  tune  calculated  to  insult 
his  antagonists.^  Several  lives  were  lost,  owing  to  the  strength  of 
ihe  stream  ;  they  were  chiefly  females,  followers  of  the  camp." 

On  the  1 3th  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  marched 
to  the  moor  of  Alves,  and  on  the  14  th  advanced  to  Nairne,  where 
there  was  a  shght  skirmish  between  their  advance  and  the  rear- 

1  Will  you  play  me  fair  play, 
Bonnie  laddie,  Highland  laddie  ? 
*  "  The  greatest  division  entered  the  Spey  at  a  ford  near  Gonnach,  the  next 
diTision  to  that  at  the  ford  by  Gordon  castle,  and  the  division  on  the  right  at  a 
ford  near  the  church  of  Bellie." — Home. — "  His  Royal  Highness  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  horse,  who  fordetl  it,  while  the  Highlanders 
and  grenadiers  passed  a  little  higher;  the  foot  waded  over  as  fast  as  thev  arriv- 
ed, and  though  the  water  came  up  to  their  middles,  they  went  on  with  great 
cheerfulness,  and  got  over  with  no  other  loss  but  that  of  one  dragoon  and  four 
women,  who  were  carried  down  by  the  stream.  Thus  was  one  of  the  strongest 
passes  in  Scotland  given  up ;  a  pass  where  2000  men  might  very  easilv  hav» 
kept  back  an  army  of  20,000 ;  a  sure  prelude  of  the  destruction  of  the  rebels.' 

—  fiSNOBRSON,  p.  112, 
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guard  of  the  Highlanders,  who  were  just  leaving  the  town.  The 
last  were  unexpectedly  supported  in  their  retreat,  about  five  milea 
from  Naime,  by  the  Chevalier  himself,  who  arrived  suddenly  at 
the  head  of  his  guards  and  the  Macintosh  regiment,  at  a  place 
called  the  Loch  of  the  Clans.  On  the  appearance  of  this  additional 
force,  the  vanguard  of  the  Duke's  army  retreated  upon  their 
main  body,  which  was  encamped  near  Naime. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  examine  the  state  of  the  contending 
armies,  who  were  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
contest  by  a  bloody  battle. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  dis- 
ciplined troops,  completely  organized,  and  supported  by  a  fleet, 
which,  advancing  along  the  coast,  could  supply  them  with  provi- 
sions, artillery,  and  every  other  material  requisite  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  campaign.  They  were  under  the  command  of  a 
Prince,  whose  authority  was  absolute,  whose  courage  was  un-  j 
doubted,  whose  high  birth  was  the  boast  of  his  troops,  and  whoso  ' 
military  skill  and  experience  were,  in  the  opinion  of  his  followers, 
completely  adequate  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  army  of  Prince  Charles  lay  widely  dis- 
pei-sed,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence ;  so 
that  there  was  great  doubt  of  the  possibihty  of  assembling  them 
in  an  united  body  within  the  short  space  afforded  them  for  that 

Eurpose.  The  councils  also  of  the  adventurous  Prince  were  un- 
appily  divided ;  and  those  dissensions  which  had  existed  even  in 
their  days  of  prosperity,  were  increased  in  the  present  critical 
moment,  even  by  the  pressure  of  the  emergency.  The  first  diffi- 
culty might  be  in  some  degree  surmounted,  but  the  last  was  of  a 
fatal  character ;  and  I  must  once  more  remind  you  of  the  causes 
in  which  it  originated. 

The  aversion  of  the  Prince  to  Lord  George  Murray  has  been  j 
already  stated ;  and  although  the  fact  may  seem  surprising,  the 
unwarranted  suspicion  with  which  this  individual  was  regarded 
by  the  Chevalier,  is  pretty  well  undei-stood  to  have  extended  itself  , 
about  this  period  to  a  great  part  of  his  other  Scottish  followers, 
more  especially  as  the  present  state  of  the  contest,  joined  to  thai 
private  disafiection,  or  rather  discontent,  among  the  clans,  tended  I 
to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the  commander.     Such  spai'ks  of  dis- 1 
agreement  assume  more  importance  in  the  time  of  adversity,  aaj 
lights,  little  distinguished  of  themselves,  are  more  visible  on  the! 
approach  of  darkness.    Since  the  council  at  Derby,  the  Prince  had  j 
convoked  or  advised  with  no  public  assembly  of  his  chiefs  and  j 
followers  of  rank,  as  he  had  formerly  been  wont  to  do,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  council  of  war  held  near  Crieff,  which  was  in  a  manner 
forced  on  him  by  the  retreat  from  Stirling.     During  all  that  time 
he  had,  in  the  fullest  sense,  commanded  the  army  by  his  o\vn 
authority.     His  trust  and  confidence  had  been  chiefly  reposed  in 
Secretary  Murray,  in  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  his  former  tutor,  and 
in  the  Insh  officers*  who  made  their  way  to  his  favour  by  assent- 
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ing  to  all  he  proposed,  and  by  subscribing,  without  hesitation,  to 
the  most  unlimited  doctrine  of  the  monarch's  absolute  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  who  had  engaged 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  quarrel,  naturally  thought  them- 
selves entitled  to  be  consulted  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  war  was  to  be  conducted,  and  were  indignant  at  being  exclud- 
ed from  offering  their  advice,  where  they  themselves  were  not 
only  principally  interested,  but  best  acquainted  with  the  locaUties 
and  manners  of  the  country  in  which  the  war  was  waged. 

They  were  also  displeased  that  in  his  eommunication  with  the 
court  of  France,  announcing  his  successes  at  Preston,  and  at  Fal- 
kirk, the  Prince  had  intrusted  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of 
France  to  Irishmen  in  the  French  service.  They  suspected,  un- 
justly, perhaps,  that  instead  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  insur- 
gents fairly,  and  describing  and  insisting  upon  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  succours  which  were  requisite,  these  gentlemen 
would  be  satisfied  to  make  such  representations  as  might  give 
satisfaction  to  the  French  rninisters,  and  insure  to  the  messengers 
their  own  advancement  in  the  French  service.  Accordingly,  all 
the  officers  sent  to  France  by  Charles  received  promotion.  The 
Scots  also  suspected  that  the  Irish  and  French  officers,  willing  to 
maintain  themselves  in  exclusive  favour,  endeavoured  to  impress 
the  Prince  with  suspicions  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Scottish  people, 
and  invidiously  recalled  to  his  memory  the  conduct  of  the  nation 
to  Charles  I.  It  is  said  that  Charles  was  not  entirely  convinced 
of  the  falsehood  of  these  suspicions  till  the  faithful  services  of  so 
many  of  that  nation,  during  the  various  perils  of  his  escape,  would 
have  rendered  it  base  ingratitude  to  harbour  them  longer. 

There  was  another  subject  of  discontent  in  the  Prince's  army, 
arising,  perhaps,  from  too  high  pretensions  on  the  part  of  one 
class  of  his  followers,  and  too  little  consideration  on  that  of 
Charles.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  served  as  privates  in  the 
Prince's  cavalry,  conceived  that  they  were  entitled  to  more  per- 
sonal notice  than  they  received,  and  complained  that  they  were 
regarded  more  in  the  Ught  of  ordinary  troopers  than  as  men  of 
estate  and  birth,  who  were  performing,  at  their  own  expense,  the 
duty  of  private  soldiers,  to  evince  their  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  the 
Stewarts. 

Notwithstanding  these  secret  jealousies,  Charles  remained  un- 
altered in  the  system  which  he  had  adopted.  Neither  did  the 
discontent  of  his  followers  proceed  further  than  murmurs,  or  in 
any  case  break  out,  as  in  Mar's  insurrection,  into  mutiny,  or  even 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  engaged  to  make,  by  sub- 
mission or  otherwise,  their  separate  peace  with  Government. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  what  has  been  said,  the  gallant  bra- 
very and  general  deportment  of  the  Prince  secured  him  popula- 
rity with  the  common  soldiers  of  his  army,  though  those  with 
higher  pretensions  were  less  easily  satisfied,  when  mere  civility 
was  rendered  instead  of  confidence. 
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The  Chevalier  had  been  unwell  of  a  feverish  complaint  during 
several  days  of  his  residence  at  Elgin  in  the  month  of  March. 
On  his  retreat  to  Inverness,  he  seemed  perfectly  recovered,  and 
employed  himself  by  hunting  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening 
with  balls,  concerts,  and  parties  of  pleasure,  in  which  he  appeared 
in  as  good  spirits,  and  as  confident,  as  after  the  battle  of  Preston. 
This  exterior  show  of  confidence  would  have  been  well  had  there 
been  good  grounds  for  its  foundation  ;  but  those  alleged  by  Charles 
rested  upon  a  firm  conviction  that  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland would  not  seriously  venture  to  oppose  in  battle  their  law- 
ful prince ;  an  idea  which  he  found  it  impossible  to  impress  upon 
Buch  of  his  followers,  as  were  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  English  soldiery. 

While  the  Prince  was  at  Inverness,  two  gentlemen  of  the 
name  of  Haliburton  arrived  from  France,  with  tidings  of  a  cold 
description.  They  informed  him  that  the  court  of  that  country 
had  entirely  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  an  invasion  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  that  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
destined  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  had  left  the  coast,  being 
recalled  to  Paris.  This  put  a  final  end  to  the  most  reasonable 
hopes  of  the  unfortunate  Adventurer,  which  had  always  rested 
upon  a  grand  exertion  of  France  in  his  favour ;  although,  indee(^ 
he  might  have  been  convinced,  that  since  they  had  made  no  such 
effort  during  the  time  of  his  inroad  into  England,  when  his  affairs 
bore  an  aspect  unexpectedly  favourable,  they  would  not  undertaka 
any  considerable  risk  to  redeem  him  from  the  destruction  whicb 
seemed  now  to  be  impending. 

Besides  the  discords  in  the  Prince's  camp,  which,  like  a  mutiny 
among  the  crew  of  a  sinking  vessel,  prevented  an  unanimous 
exertion  to  secure  the  common  safety,  the  separation  of  his  forces, 
and  the  pecuniary  difficulties  which  now  pressed  hard  upon  him, 
were  material  obstacles  to  any  probability  of  success  in  an  action 
vith  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.     Charles  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
concentrate  all  his  army  near  Inverness,  but  without  entire  suc- 
cess.    Genei-al  Stapleton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  attempting  to  , 
reduce  Fort  William,  abandoned  that  enterprise  and  returned  to  ■ 
the  Prince's  camp,  together  with  Lochiel  and  the  other  High- 
landers by  whom  that  irregular  siege  had  been  supported.     But 
the  Master  of   Eraser,  who  was  employed    in  levying   the  full 
strength  of  his  clan,  together  with  Barrisdale  and  Cromarty,  en- 
gaged as  we  have  seen  in  Sutherland,  were  absent  from  the  main 
army.     Cluny,  and  his  MacPhersons,  had  been  despatched  into! 
Badenoch,  with  a  view  to  their  more  easy  subsistence  in  their  j 
own  country,  and  were  wanting  in  the  hour  when  their  services  I 
were  most  absolutely  necessary.  There  were  besides  800  or  1000  , 
men  of  different  Highland  clans,  who  were  dispersed  in  visiting  ' 
their  own  several  glens,  and  would  certainly  have  returned  to 
the  army,  if  space  had  been  allowed  them  for  so  doing. 

It  is  also  proper  to  mention  that,  ns  already  hinted,  the  cavalry 
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of  the  Prince  had  sufiFered  greatly.  That  of  Lord  Pitsligo  might 
be  said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  their  hard  duty  on 
the  retreat  from  Stirling,  and  was  in  fact  converted  into  a  com- 
pany of  foot-guards.  Now,  although  these  horsemen,  consisting 
of  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  might  have  been  unable  to  stand 
the  shock  of  heavy  and  regular  regiments  of  horse,  yet  from  their 
spirit  and  intelligence,  they  had  been  of  the  greatest  service  as 
light  cavalry,  and  their  loss  to  Charles  Edward's  army  was  a 
great  misfiortune. 

The  force  which  remained  with  the  Prince  was  discontented 
from  want  of  pay,  and  in  a  state  of  considerable  disorganization. 
The  troops  were  not  duly  supplied  with  provisions,  and,  like  more 
regular  soldiers  under  such  circumstances,  were  guilty  of  repeat- 
ed mutiny  and  disobedience  of  orders.^  For  all  these  evils  Char- 
les Edward  saw  no  remedy  but  in  a  general  action,  to  which  he 
was  the  more  disposed,  that  hitherto,  by  a  variety  of  chances  in 
his  favour,  as  well  as  by  the  native  courage  of  his  followers,  he 
had  come  off  victorious,  though  against  all  ordinary  expectation, 
in  every  action  in  which  he  had  been  engaged.  On  such  an  al- 
ternative, then,  and  with  troops  mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  half 
starved  for  want  of  provisions,  and  diminished  in  numbers  from 
the  absence  of  3000  or  4000  men,  he  determined  to  risk  an  action 
with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  an  army  consider- 
ably outnumbering  his  own,  and  possessed  of  all  those  advantages 
of  which  he  himself  at  the  moment  was  so  completely  deprived. 

The  preparations  for  the  engagement  were  not  made  with  more 
prudence  than  that  which  was  shown  in  the  resolution  to  give 
instant  battle.  Charles  drew  out  his  forces  upon  an  extensive 
moor,  about  five  miles  distant  from  Inverness,  called  Drum- 
mossie,  but  more  frequently  known  by  the  name  of  CuUoden,  to 
which  it  is  adjacent.  The  Highlanders  lay  upon  their  arms  all 
the  night  of  the  14th ;  on  the  next  morning  they  were  drawn  up 
in  order  of  battle,  in  the  position  which  the  Chevalier  proposed 
they  should  maintain  during  the  action.  On  their  right  there 
were  some  park  walls,  on  their  left  a  descent  which  slopes  down 
upon  Culloden  house ;  their  front  was  directly  east.  They  were 
dra\^'n  up  in  two  lines,  of  which  the  Athole  brigade  held  the 
right  of  the  whole,  next  to  them  Lochiel.  The  clans  of  Appin, 
Eraser,  and  Macintosh,  with  those  of  MacLauchlan,  MacLean, 
and  Farquharson,  composed  the  centre  ;  and  on  the  left  were 
the  three  regiments  of  MacDonalds,  styled,  from  their  chiefs. 
Clanranald,  Keppoch,  and  Glengarry. 

'  "  Our  army  bad  got  no  pay  in  money  for  some  time  past  but  meal  only, 
which  the  men  being  obliged  to  sell  out  and,  convert  into  money,  it  went  but 
a  short  way  for  their  other  needs,  at  which  the  poor  creatures  grumbled  ex- 
ceedingly, and  were  suspicious  that  we  the  officers  had  detained  it  from  them. 
To  ap)>ease  them  we  had  obliged  ourselves  to  give  them  payment  of  all  their 
arrears  two  davs  before  the  battle,  which  we  not  being  able  to  perform  made 
the  fellows  refractory  and  more  negligent  of  their  duty.  However,  on  Tues- 
day the  15th  we  lay  under  our  arms  upon  the  hill  all  day  expecting  the  enemy, 
without  any  other  provision  but  a  sea  biscuit  to  each  man."— Lockhart  Papt.rt 
vol.  ii.,  p.  S08. 
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As  if  a  fate  had  hung  over  the  councils  of  Charles,  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  order  of  battle  involved  the  decision  of  a  point  ol 
honour,  esteemed  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  sinirular  army, 
though  in  any  other  a  mere  question  of  idle  precedence.  The 
MacDonalds,  as  the  most  powerful  and  numerous  of  the  clans, 
had  claimed  from  the  beginning  of  the  expedition  the  privilege  of 
holding  the  right  of  the  whole  army.  Lochiel  and  Appin  had 
waived  any  dispute  of  this  claim  at  the  battle  of  Preston ;  the 
MacDonalds  had  also  led  the  right  at  Falkirk  ;  and  now  the 
left  was  assigned  to  this  proud  surname,  which  they  regarded  not 
only  as  an  affront,  but  as  an  evil  omen.'  The  Prince's  second 
line,  or  reserve,  was  divided  into  three  bodies,  with  an  interval 
between  each.  On  the  right  were  Elcho's,  Fitz-James's,  and 
Lord  Strathallan's  horse,  with  Abbachie's  and  Lord  Ogilvy's  re- 
giments of  infantry.  The  centre  division  was  formed  of  the  Irish 
picquets,  Lord  John  Drummond's  regiment,  and  that  of  the  Earl 
of  Kilmarnock.  The  left  wing  of  the  second  line  consisted  of  the 
hussars,  with  Sir  Alexander  Bannemian's  and  Moir  of  Stony- 
wood's  Lowland  battalions.  The  number  of  the  whole  first  line 
might  be  about  4700  men  ;  that  of  the  second  line  2300,  of  which 
250  were  cavalry ;  but,  as  I  will  presently  show  you,  the  num 
hers  which  appeared  at  the  review  were  very  considerably  di- 
minished before  the  action. 

A  great  error  on  the  part  of  the  commissaries,  or  such  as  acted 
in  that  capacity,  in  the  Highland  army,  was  exhibited  in  the  al' 
most  total  want  of  provisions ;  a  deficiency  the  more  inexcusa- 
ble, as  it  was  said  there  was  plenty  of  meal  at  Inverness.  The 
soldiers,  however,  received  no  victuals  except  a  single  biscuit  per 
man  during  the  whole  day  of  the  15th,  and  this  dearth  of  pro\a- 
sions  was  such,  that  whether  the  army  had  been  victorious  or 
vanquished,  upon  the  day  of  the  1 6th,  they  must  have  dispersed 
to  distant  quarters  for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining  subsistence. 

Early  on  the  15th  of  April,  Lord  Elcho  was  despatched  to 
reconnoitre  the  camp  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  situated  near 
the  little  town  of  Naime.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  royal| 
Duke's  birth-day,  which  was  apparently  dedicated  to  festivity! 
and  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded.! 
Lord  Elcho  remained  within  view  of  the  enemy  until  high  nooHj] 
and  then  retired  to  announce  that  to  all  appearance  the  Englisbj 
army  did  not  mean  to  move  that  day. 

Upon  this  report  the  Prince  assembled  the  chief  officers  of  hii 

1  "  This,"  says  the  MacDonald,  "  we  of  the  clan  thought  ominous.    We     „ 
not  this  day  the  right  band  in  battle  as  formerly,  and  as  we  engaged  in  thii 
enterprise  when  the  event  proved  successful,  as  at  Oladsmuir  and  Falklrlk,  and 
which  our  clan  maintains  we  had  enjoyed  in  all  our  battles  and  struggles  in  be-  5 
half  of  our  royal  family  since  the  battle  of  liannockburn,  in  whioli  glorious  day  i 
Robert  the  Bruce  bestowed  this  honour  upon  Angus  MacDonald,  Lord  of  thai 
Isles,  as  a  reward  for  his  never  to  be  forgot  fidelity,  &c     This  right  we  have,  T 
•ay,  eivjoyed  ever  since,  unless  when  yiel  ted  by  us  out  of  favour  upon  particulai 
occasions,  as  was  done  to  the  Laird  of  HacLean  at  the  battle  of  Ilarlaw  (1411) ) 
but  our  sweet  P.  was  prevailed  on  by  L.  and  his  faction  to  assign  this  honova 
i«  another  on  this  fatal  dav,  which  right  we  judge  they  will  not  refuse  tej 
yield  us  back  again  next  fighting  day." — Lock  iiabt  Fmptrt,  v.  U.,  p.  610. 
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army,  being  the  first  council  of  war  which  he  had  held  since  that 
in  which  the  retreat  from  Derby  was  resolved  upon,  excepting 
the  meeting  at  Fairnton,  near  Crieff.  Charles  opened  the  ibusi- 
ness  by  asking  the  opinion  of  the  council  what  was  best  to  be 
done.  There  was  a  diversity  of  opinions.  The  want  of  provisions 
alone  rendered  a  battle  inevitable,  but  the  place  and  mode  of 
giving  that  battle  were  matter  of  discussion.  Lord  George  Mur- 
ray, as  usual,  was  the  first  to  give  his  opinion,  and  enlarged  much 
on  the  advantage  which  a  Highland  army  was  sure  to  possess  in 
taking  the  enemy  by  surprise,  and  in  darkness  rather  than  in 
daylight.  Regular  soldiers,  he  said,  depend  entirely  on  their 
discipline,  an  advantage  of  which  they  are  deprived  by  darkness 
and  confusion.  Highlanders,  on  the  contrary,  had,  he  observed, 
little  discipline  but  what  was  of  an  intuitive  nature,  independent 
either  of  light  or  regularity.  He  concluded  by  giving  his  opi- 
nion, that  the  first  line  should  march  in  two  divisions  at  the  dusk 
of  tlie  evening  ;  he  himself  offered  to  lead  that  composed  of  the 
right  wing  of  the  first  line,  with  which  he  designed  to  march 
round  the  town  of  Nairne,  and  attack  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
camp  in  the  rear ;  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  that  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  with  the  left  division  of  the  first  line,  should  attack  the 
camp  in  front,  when  he  did  not  doubt  that  the  confusion  occasion- 
ed by  the  sudden  onset  on  two  points,  joined  to  the  eflFects  of  the 
past  day's  festivity,  would  throw  the  regulars  into  total  confusion, 
and  afford  the  Prince  a  complete  victory.  This  plan  also  in- 
cluded a  march  of  the  whole  second  line,  or  body  of  reserve, 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  himself,  to  support  the  front 
attack. 

To  this  proposal  several  objections  were  made  ;  one  was,  that 
it  was  a  pity  to  hazard  any  thing  until  the  MacPhersons,  a  great 
part  of  the  Erasers,  MacDonald  of  Barrisdale,  Glengyle,  witli  his 
MacGregors,  the  Earl  of  Cromarty,  whose  misfortune  was  not 
known,  and  other  reinforcements  at  present  absent,  should  have 
joined  the  army.  It  was  also  stated,  that  in  all  probability  the 
Duke  would  receive  notice  of  the  intended  movement,  either  by 
his  spies  or  his  patrols ;  that  in  either  case  it  would  be  difficult  to 
provide  against  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  discovery ; 
and  that,  if  the  Highlanders  were  once  thrown  into  confusion  in 
a  night  attack,  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  rallying  them. 
The  principal  answer  to  these  objections  was  founded  on  the  twd- 
gency  of  the  moment,  which  required  a  considerable  hazard  to 
be  incurred  in  one  shape  or  other,  and  that  the  plan  of  the  night 
attack  was  as  feasible  as  any  which  could  be  proposed. 

Another  objection  strongly  urged,  was  the  impossibihty  of 
marching  twelve  miles,  being  the  distance  between  Culloden  and 
the  enemy's  camp,  between  nightfall  and  dawn.  To  this  Lord 
George  Murray  returned  for  answer,  that  he  would  pledge  him- 
self for  the  success  of  the  project,  provided  secrecy  was  observed. 
Other  plans  were  proposed,  but  the  night  march  was  Inally  re- 
solved upon. 
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Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  the  Chevalier  ordered  thft 
heath  to  be  set  on  lire,  that  the  light  might  convey  the  idea  of 
his  troops  being  still  in  the  same  position  there,  and  got  all  his 
men  under  arms,  as  had  been  agreed  upon. 

It  was  explained  by  the  Prince's  aide-de-camp,  Colonel  Ker  of 
Gradon,  that  during  the  attack  on  the  camp  the  Highlanders  were 
not  to  employ  their  fire-arms,  but  only  broadswords,  dirks,  and 
Lochaber  axes,  with  which  they  were  instructed  to  beat  down  the 
tent  poles,  and  to  cut  the  ropes,  taking  care  at  the  same  moment 
to  strike  or  stab  with  force  wherever  they  observed  any  swelling 
or  bulge  in  the  fallen  canvass  of  the  tent.  They  were  also  in- 
structed to  observe  the  profoundest  silence  during  the  time  of  the 
march,  and  the  watchword  assigned  to  them  was  "  King  James 
the  VIII," 

Thus  far  all  was  well ;  and  for  resolute  men,  an  attempt  so 
desperate  presented,  from  its  very  desperation,  a  considerable 
chance  of  success.  But  an  inconvenience  occurred  on  the  march, 
for  which,  and  the  confusion  which  it  was  sure  to  occasion,  due 
allowance  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  made  in  the  original  pro- 
ject. It  had  been  proposed  by  Lord  George  Murray  that  the 
army  should  march  in  three  columns,  consisting  of  the  first  line 
in  two  divisions,  and  the  whole  reserve,  or  second  line,  under 
the  Prince  himself.  But  from  the  necessity  of  the  three  columns 
keeping  the  same  road  as  far  as  the  house  of  Kilravock,  where 
the  first  division  was  to  diverge  from  the  others,  and  cross  the 
river  Nairne,  in  order  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  camp,  it 
followed  that  the  army,  insteau  ol  forming  three  distinct  columns 
of  march,  each  on  its  own  ground,  composed  only  one  long  one, 
the  second  line  following  the  first,  and  the  third  the  second,  upon 
the  same  track,  which  greatly  diminished  the  power  of  moving 
with  rapidity.  The  night,  besides,  was  very  dark,  which  made 
the  progress  of  the  whole  column  extremely  slow,  especially  as 
there  was  a  frequent  necessity  for  turning  out  of  the  straight 
road,  in  order  to  avoid  all  inhabited  places,  from  which  news 
of  their  motions  might  have  been  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Cumber 
land. 

Slow  as  the  march  was,  the  van  considerably  outmarched  th« 
rear.  A  gap,  or  interval,  was  left  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  anj 
messages  were  sent  repeatedly  to  Lochiel,  who  was  in  front,  &ni 
to  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  head  of  the  line 
requesting  them  to  halt  until  the  rear  of  the  columns  shoul4 
come  up.  Fifty  of  these  messages  weie  brought  to  the  van 
the  column  before  they  had  marched  above  eight  miles,  by  whic 
time  they  had  reached  Kilravock,  or  Kilraick  House,  within  fot 
miles  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp. 

Hitherto  Lord  George  Murray  had  not  halted  upon  his  line 
march  ;  but  had  only  olieyed  the  aides-de-camp  by  marching 
more  slowly,  in  the  hope  that  the  rear  might  come  up.  But 
this  place  the  Duke  of  Perth  himself,  who  commanded  the  second 
division,  came  up  to  Lord  George  Murray,  and  putting  his  horsfl 
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across  the  road,  insisted  that  the  rear  could  not  advance  unless 
the  van  was  halted.  Lord  George  Murray  halted  accordingly,  and 
many  of  the  principal  officers  came  to  the  head  of  the  column  to 
consult  what  was  to  be  done.  They  reported  that  many  of  the 
Highlanders  had  straggled  from  the  ranks,  and  lain  down  to 
Bleep  in  the  woocl  of  Kilravock  ;  which  must  have  been  owing  to 
faintness,  or  want  of  food,  since  an  eight  miles'  march  could  not 
be  supposed  to  have  fatigued  these  hardy  mountaineers  to  such  an 
excess.  It  was  also  said,  that  more  gaps  were  left  in  the  line 
than  one,  and  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  the  rear  keeping 
pace  with  the  head  of  the  column.  Watches  were  next  con- 
sulted. It  had  been  proposed  to  make  the  attack  before  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  that  hour  was  now  come,  and  the 
head  of  the  column  was  still  four  miles  distant  from  the  English 
camp.  The  object  of  the  expedition,  therefore,  was  frustrated. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  volunteers  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  proceed  at  all  risks  ;  but,  as  they  must  have  marched  for  at 
least  two  miles  in  broad  light,  all  hopes  of  a  surprise  must  have 
been  ended.  In  these  doubtful  circumstances  Mr.  O'Sullivan 
found  the  officers  at  the  head  of  the  column,  when  he  came  to 
Lord  George  Murray  with  orders  from  the  Prince,  expressing  it 
to  be  his  desire,  if  possible,  that  the  attack  should  proceed  ;  yet 
referring  to  Lord  George,  as  nearest  to  the  head  of  the  column, 
to  form  his  own  judgment  whether  the  attempt  could  be  made 
with  advantage  or  not.  At  this  moment  the  distant  roll  of  the 
drums  from  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  camp  announced  that  his 
army  was  upon  the  alert,  and  that  the  moment  was  gone  by  when 
the  camp  might  have  been  taken  by  surprise.  "  They  are  awake," 
said  Lord  George. — "  I  never  expected  to  have  found  them  other- 
wise," said  M4-.  Hepburn  of  Keith,  who  had  joined  the  van  as  a 
volunteer;  "  but  we  may  yet  find  them  unprepared."  Lord  George 
applauded  H  epburn's  courage,  but  considered  that,  from  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour,  and  the  great  diminution  of  the  strength  of  the 
attacking  column,  the  plan  could  not  be  persevered  in  with  any 
hope  of  success.  He  therefore  ordered  the  troops  to  march  back 
with  as  much  expedition  as  possible. 

As  this  retreat,  though  apparently  unavoidable,  was  executed 
by  Lord  George  Murray  without  the  express  orders  of  the  Prince, 
though  in  execution  of  an  optional  power  reposed  in  Lord  George 
himself,  it  was  at  the  time,  and  has  been  since,  used  as  a  handle 
by  those  who  were  inclined  to  accuse  that  nobleman  of  treachery 
to  a  cause,  which  he  iiad  served  with  so  much  valour  and  talent.* 

■>  I  hare  taken  Lord  George  Murray's  account  of  this  night-march  as  he  him- 
self gave  it,  for  vindication  of  his  own  conduct.  Tlie  Chevalier  himself,  then 
called  Compte  D'Albanic,  returned  a  different  answer  to  some  inquiries  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  John  Home.  ]tis  singular  enough  that  his  reply  acquits  Lord 
George  Murray  of  the  alleged  crime  of  commanding  the  retreat  without  or- 
ders, even  more  completely  than  Lord  George's  own  account  acquits  himself. 
The  Chevalier  says,  that  he  rode  up  in  person  to  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
was  at  first  anxious  for  advancing    but  when  he  heard  Lord  George's  rea- 
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It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  Duke  of  Cmnberland's 
army  took  no  alarm  either  from  the  march  or  countermarch  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  but  for  the  inauspicious  circumstances  which 
delayed  the  movement,  the  attacking  column  liad  a  great  chance 
of  success.' 

The  retreat  was  executed  with  much  more  rapidity  than  the 
advance,  it  being  unnecessary  to  take  any  precautions  for  con- 
cealing their  motions ;  so  that  the  whole  army  had  regained  the 
heights  of  Culloden  moor  before  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  disadvantages  of  the  night  march,  and  of  the  preceding  day's 
abstinence,  became  now  visible.  The  men  went  oft"  from  their 
colours  in  great  numbers,  to  seek  food  at  Inverness  and  the 
neighbouring  villages.  They  were  unpaid,  unfed,  exhausted  with 
famine  and  want  of  sleep,  and  replied  with  indifference  to  the  ofii- 
cers  who  endeavoured  to  force  them  to  return  to  their  colours, 
that  they  might  shoot  them  if  they  chose,  but  that  they  would  not 
return  till  they  had  procured  some  food.  The  principal  officers 
themselves  were  exhausted  from  want  of  rest  and  sustenance. 
They  went,  as  if  instinctively,  to  the  house  of  Culloden,  where 
Ihey  had  previously  assembled,  but  were  so  worn  out,  that,  in- 
stead of  holding  a  council  of  war,  each  laid  himself  down  to  sleep, 
on  beds  or  tables,  or  on  the  floor  where  such  conveniences  were 
not  to  be  had.* 

soning  against  it,  he  himself  gave  orders  for  the  retreat.  This  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  evidence  of  two  persons  deeply  interested  in  a  subject  of 
such  importance  to  both,  proves  the  uncertainty  of  human  evidence.  But  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  Lord  George  Murray's  account  the  more  correct,  because 
it  was  given  as  early  as  1749.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  he  should  make  his  own 
case  worse  than  it  really  was,  by  resting  his  defence  on  the  option  transmitted 
to  him  by  O'Sullivan,  ifi  in  fact,  it  was  the  Prince  himself  who  gave  the  order 
for  retreat,  which  Lord  George  was  censured  for  having  issued  contrary  to 
his  intentions.  "  Had  Prince  Charles  slept  during  the  whole  of  the  expedi- 
tion, and  allowed  Lord  George  to  act  for  him  according  to  his  own  judgment, 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  he  would  have  found  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  on  his  head  when  he  awoke." — Joh.nstonk,  p.  140. 

•  "  The  Duke  had  certain  information  of  the  night-march ;  and  spies  who 
spoke  the  Gaelic  language,  and  wore  the  Highland  dress,  mixed  with  the  re^ 
bcls  as  they  marched ;  but  none  of  these  spies  knew  any  thing  of  the  intende 
attack,  and  it  is  believed  the  Duke  supposed  that  the  rebels  intended  only  t 
approach  his  camp,  take  their  ground  in  the  night,  and  attack  him  in  th 
morning,  for  the  soldiers  were  ordered  to  lie  down  to  rest  with  their  arms  I 
them." — ^HoMK. 

s  "  The  Prince  with  great  difficulty  got  fome  bread  and  whiskey  at 
loden  house,  where,  after  he  had  reposed  himself  a  little,  he  was  acquaint 
that  the  enemy  was  appearing,  upon  which  those  about  Culloden  were  order* 
to  arms." — Lockhart  Paper;  vol.  li.,  P.  619.  "  When  at  the  foot  of  the  staiii 
he  was  met  by  the  Steward,  who  told  him  that  his  dinner,  viz.  a  roasted  std 
of  lamb  and  two  hons,  and  the  table-cloth  was  just  ready  to  be  laid."—"  Nq 
replied  the  Chevalier,  "  would  you  have  me  sit  down  to  victuals  when  i 
enemy  is  so  near  me?" — TKe  Young  Ckeralier,  p.  6. — "  E.\hausted  with  ho 
get,"  says  Johnstone,  "  and  worn  out  with  the  excessive  fatigue  of  the  thp 
fast  nights,  as  soon  as  we  reached  Culloden,  I  turned  off  as  fast  as  I  could 
Inverness,  where,  eager  to  recruit  my  strength  by  a  little  sleep,  I  tore  off  " 
clothes,  half  asleep  all  the  while :  but  when  I  had  already  one  leg  in  the  b 
and  wa«  on  the  point  of  stretching  myself  between  the  sheets,  what  was  my 
surprise,  to  hear  the  drum  beat  to  arms,  and  the  trumpets  of  the  picquct  of 
Fit^ames  sounding  the  call  to  boot  and  saddle,  which  struck  me  like  a  clap  of 
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Tlie  time  was  now  an-ived  for  putting  into  execution  the  alter- 
native proposed  in  t}\e  council  of  war  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
was  only  postponed  to  the  proposed  march  to  Nairne.  This  was, 
that  the  Highland  army  should  retii-e,  and  take  up  a  strong  posi- 
tion beyond  the  river  Nairne,  inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Such  a 
movement  would  have  been  no  difficult  matter,  had  the  confused 
state  of  the  Chevalier's  army,  and  the  total  want  of  provisions,' 
permitted  them  to  take  any  steps  for  their  preservation.  AU, 
however,  which  looked  either  like  foresight  or  common  sense, 
seemed  to  be  abandoned  on  this  occasion,  under  tjie  physical  ex- 
haustion of  fatigue  and  famine.  The  army  remained  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  open  moor,  having  their  flank  covered  on  the  right  by 
the  park-walls  which  we  have  mentioned,  their  only  protection 
from  cavalry,  and,  as  it  proved,  a  very  slight  one. 

About  two  hours  after  the  Prince  had  again  reached  Culloden, 
that  is,  about  seven  or  eight  o'clock,  a  patrol  of  horse  brought  in 
notice  that  a  party  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  cavalry  was 
within  two  miles,  and  the  whole  of  his  army  not  above  four  miles 
distant.  Upon  this  alarm,  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
Lord  George  Murray  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  mounted  their 
horses,  and  ordered  the  drams  to  beat,  and  the  pipe*  to  play  their 
respective  gatherings.  This  sudden  summons  to  arms  caused 
much  hurry  and  confusion  amongst  men  half  dead  with  fatigue, 
and  roused  from  the  sleep  of  which  they  had  so  much  need.* 
The  chiefs  and  officers  did  what  was  possible  to  get  them  together ; 
but,  as  they  were  dispersed  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  Inverness 
itself,  nearly  two  thousand  of  the  Highlanders  who  were  at  the 
review  of  the  preceding  day,  were  absent  from  the  battle  of  the 
16th. 

It  would  have  been  yet  time  to  retreat  by  the  right  of  their 
hue,  to  cross  the  water  of  Nairne,  and  to  draw  up  upon  ground 
inaccessible  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army,  when  they  might, 
after  sunset,  have  renewed,  if  it  was  thought  advisable,  the  at- 
tempt to  surprise  his  camp ;  for  it  is  beUeved  that  the  Duke  was 

thunder.  I  hurried  on  my  clothes,  my  eyes  half  shut,  and  mounting  a  horse,  I 
instantly  repaired  to  our  army  on  the  eminence  on  which  we  had  remained 
three  days,  and  from  which  we  saw  the  English  army  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  us." — Memoiri,  p.  133. 

1  This  might  have  been  remedied,  in  so  far  as  the  simple  wants  of  a  High- 
land army  were  concerned,  if  a  part  of  the  troops  had  been  employed  on  the 
night  of  the  15th  April  to  bring  meal  from  Inverness,  and  cattle  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood.— S. 

*  "  Upon  our  return  to  Culloden,"  says  MacDonald,  "  though  the  Prince  had 
given  orders  for  bringing  meat  and  cirink  for  us  to  the  field,  which  our  men 
not  expecting,  through  their  great  want  of  sleep,  meat,  and  drinli,  many  slipt 
off  to  take  some  refreshment  iu  Inverness,  Culloden,  and  the  neighbourhood, 
and  others  to  three  or  four  miles  distance,  where  they  had  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  the  said  refreshment  so  lulled  them  asleep,  that  designing 
only  to  take  one  hour's  rest  or  two,  they  were  afterwards  surprised  and  killed 
in  their  beds.  By  this  means  we  wanted  in  tne  action  at  least  one-third  of  otir 
best  men,  and  of  those  who  did  engage,  many  had  hurried  back  frons  Inverness, 
ftc,  upon  the  alarm  of  the  enemy's  approach,  both  gentlemen  and  others,  asl 
did  myself,  having  taken  only  one  drmk  of  ale  to  supply  all  my  need."— Loci- 
OABT  Paper),  vol.  il.,  p.  509. 
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not,  till  some  time  afterwards,  made  aware  of  their  purpose  of  the 
previous  night.  No  motion,  however,  was  made  to  this  eftect. 
The  Chevalier  talked  confidently  of  a  battle  and  a  victory,^  and 
those  who  ilid  not  share  his  hopes  were  prepared  to  die,  if  they 
did  not  expect  to  conquer. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  now  appeared  about  two  miles 
off,  advancing  straight  in  front  of  the  Prince's  line  of  battle.  His 
Royal  Highness's  force  consisted  of  fifteen  battalions  of  foot,  viz. 
Pulteney's,  600  ;  the  Royals,  500  ;  Cholmondely's,  500  ;  Price's, 
600  ;  Scots  Fusileers,  500  ;  Dejean's,  500  ;  BuiTel's,  500  ;  Batto- 
reau's,  500 ;  Blakney's,  500 ;  Howard's,  500 ;  Fleming's,  500  ; 
Sackville's,  500 ;  Sempill's,  500  ;  Conway's,  500 ;  Wolfe's,  500  ; 
and  600  Campbells ;  which,  with  Lord  Mark  Ker's  dragoons,  300, 
Cobham's,  300,  and  Kingston's  horse,  300,  made  8100  foot,  and 
900  horse.  The  day  of  the  battle  they  were  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  seven  battalions  in  the  first,  and  eight  in  the  second  line, 
supported  by  the  two  squadrons  of  horse  on  the  right,  and  four 
squadrons  of  dragoons  on  the  left.  The  Campbells  were  on  the 
left  with  the  dragoons.  There  were  two  pieces  of  cannon  be- 
twixt every  battalion  in  the  first  line,  three  on  the  right,  and 
three  on  the  left  of  the  second.  The  army  was  commanded  in 
chief  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  under  him  by  Lieutenant- 
generals  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Haw  ley,  and  Bland,  major-general 
Huske,  brigadiers  Lord  Sempill,  Cholmondely,  and  Mordaunt. 

Had  the  whole  Highland  army  been  collected,  there  would 
have  been  very  little,  if  any  difference  in  numbers  between  the 
contending  parties,  each  of  which  amounted  to  about  9000  men ; 
but  we  have  already  shown  that  the  Prince  was  deprived  of  about 
2000  of  his  troops,  who  had  never  come  up,  and  the  stragglers 
who  left  his  standard  between  the  time  of  the  review  and  the 
battle  amounted  to  at  least  2000  more ;  so  that,  upon  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  CuUoden,  only  5000  of  the  insurgent  army 
were  opposed  to  9000  of  the  King's  troops.  The  men  who  were 
absent  also,  were  chiefly  Highlanders,  who  formed  the  peculiar 
strength  of  the  Chevalier's  army. 


'  "  I  shal!  make  one  plain  and  natural  supposition,"  sars  Lord  Ueorge  Mu 
ray.  "  Had  we  after  this  (retreat  from  Kilravock)  retired  to  a  stronR  groun(  _ 
which  was  <nir  opinion,  and  we  might  have  done  it  when  the  enemy  wer« 
even  in  sight ;— had  we  fouf^ht  upon  such  ground  and  prorcd  successful,  which 
I  verily  bolleve  we  had  very  good  chance  for,  would  then  this  measure  of  a  re- 
treat from  Kilravock  have  been  found  fault  with  ?  or  had  we  been  so  advan- 
tageously situated  upon  the  south  side  of  the  water  of  Nairne,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  would  not  have  ventured  to  have  attacked  us  (which  might 
have  been  the  case)  and  that  we  had  drawn  him  up  afterwards  to  passes  in  Uie 
mountains,  harassed  him,  cut  off  some  of  his  convoys,  and  at  last  defeated  hira, 
would  then  the  retreat  from  Kilravock  liave  been  well  spoken  of?  Why  what 
I  have  now  mentioned  was  not  performed,  let  them  answer  who  were  detci^ 
mined  against  a  hill  campaign,  as  thtv  called  it.  What  I  can  aver  is,  that  my- 
self knd  most  of  the  clans,  at  least  all  those  I  spoke  with,  were  for  this  opera- 
tion, and  his  Royal  Highness  could  have  supported  the  fatigue  as  well  as  any 
person  in  the  army.  It  is  true  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  &c.,  could  not  have  under- 
gone it ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  be  undone  for  their  ease."— Letter,  Humb'k  Ap- 
pendix, No.  42. 
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There  was  no  appearance  of  discouragement  on  either  side  ; 
the  troops  on  both  sides  huzza'd  repeatedly  as  they  came  within 
sight  of  each  other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Highlanders  had  lost 
all  sense  of  fatigue  at  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  The  MacDonalds 
alone  had  a  sullen  and  discontented  look,  arising  from  their  hav- 
ing taken  offence  at  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  them. 

As  the  lines  approached  each  other,  the  artillery  opened  their 
fire,  by  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  army  suffered  very 
little,  and  that  of  the  Highlanders  a  great  deal ;  for  the  English 
guns  being  well  served,  made  lanes  through  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  French  artillery  scarcely  killed  a  man.  To  re- 
main steady  and  inactive  under  this  galling  fire,  wouia  have  Deen 
a  trial  to  the  best  disciplined  troops,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
Highlanders  showed  great  impatience  under  an  annoyance  pecu- 
liarly irksome  to  their  character.  Some  threw  themselves  down 
to  escape  the  artillery,  some  called  out  to  advance,  and  a  very  few 
broke  their  ranks  and  fled.  The  cannonade  lasted  for  about  an 
hour ;  at  length  the  clans  became  so  impatient  that  Lord  George 
Murray  was  about  to  give  the  order  to  advance,  when  the  High- 
landers, from  the  centre  and  right  wing,  rushed  without  orders 
furiously  down,  after  their  usual  manner  of  attacking  sword  in 
hand.  Being  received  with  a  heavy  fire,  both  of  cannonade  and 
gi'ape-shot,  they  became  so  much  confused,  that  they  got  huddled 
together  in  their  onset,  without  any  interval  or  distinction  of  clans 
or  regiments.  Notwithstanding  tliis  disorder,  the  fury  of  their 
charge  broke  through  Monro's  and  Burrel's  regiments,  which 
formed  the  left  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  hne.  But  that 
General  had  anticipated  the  possibihty  of  such  an  event,  and  had 
strengthened  his  second  line,  so  as  to  form  a  steady  support  in 
case  any  part  of  his  first  should  give  way.  The  Highlanders,  par- 
tially victorious,  continued  to  advance  with  fury,  and  although 
much  disordered  by  their  own  success,  and  partly  disarmed  by 
having  thrown  away  their  guns  on  the  very  first  charge,  they 
rushed  on  Sempill's  regiment  in  the  second  line  with  unabated 
fury.  That  steady  corps  was  drawn  up  three  deep,  the  first  rank 
kneeling,  and  the  third  standing  upright.  They  reserved  their 
fire  until  the  fugitives  of  Burrel's  and  Monro's  broken  regi- 
ments had  escaped  round  the  flanks,  and  through  the  intervals  of 
the  second  line.  By  this  time  the  Highlanders  were  within  a 
yard  of  the  bayonet  point,  when  Sempill's  battalion  poured  in 
their  fire  with  so  much  accuracy,  that  it  brought  down  a  great 
many  of  the  assailants,  and  forced  the  rest  to  turn  back.  A  few 
pressed  on,  but,  unable  to  break  through  Sempill's  regiment,  were 
bayoneted  by  the  first  rank.  The  attack  of  ^e  Highlanders  was 
the  less  efficient,  that  on  this  occasion  most  of  them  had  laid 
aside  their  targets,  expecting  a  march  rather  than  a  battle. 
While  the  right  of  the  Highland  line  sustained  their  national 
character,  though  not  with  their  usual  success,  the  MacDonaldt 
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on  the  left  seemed  uncertain  whether  they  would  attack  or  not. ' 
It  was  in  vain  the  Duke  of  Perth  called  out  to  them,  "  Clay-  ^ 
more !"  telling  the  murraurers  of  this  liaughty  tribe,  "  That  if  fl 
they  behaved  with  their  usual  valour,  they  would  convert  the  left  ^ 
into  the  right,  and  that  he  would  in  future  call  himself  MacDon- 
ald."  It  was  equally  in  vain  that  the  gallant  Keppoch  charged 
with  a  few  of  his  near  relations,  while  his  clan,  a  thing  before 
unheard  of,  remained  stationary.  The  chief  was  near  the  front 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  exclaiming  with  feelings  which  cannot  be 
appreciated,  "  My  God !  have  the  children  of  my  tribe  forsaken 
me !"  At  this  instant,  he  received  several  shots,  which  closed  his 
earthly  account,  leaving  him  only  time  to  advise  his  favourite 
nephew  to  shift  for  himself.  The  three  regiments  of  MacDonalds 
were  by  this  time  aware  of  the  rout  of  their  right  wing,  and  re- 
treated in  good  order  upon  the  second  line.  A  body  of  cavalry, 
from  the  right  of  the  King's  army,  was  commanded  to  attack 
them  on  their  retreat,  but  was  checked  by  a  fire  from  the  French 
picquets,  who  advanced  to  support  the  MacDonalds.  But  at  the 
same  moment  another  decisive  advantage  was  gained  by  the  Duke's 
army  over  the  Highland  right  wing.  A  body  of  horse,  making 
600  cavalry,  with  three  companies  of  Argyleshire  Highlanders, 
had  been  detached  to  take  possession  of  the  park  walls,  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  covering  the  right  of  the  Highlanders.  The  three 
companies  of  infantry  had  pulled  down  the  east  wall  of  the  en- 
closure, and  put  to  the  sword  about  a  hundred  of  the  insurgents, 
to  whom  the  defence  had  been  assigned ;  they  then  demolished 
the  western  wall,  which  permitted  the  dragoons,  by  whom  they 
were  accompanied,  to  ride  through  the  enclosure,  and  get  out 
upon  the  open  moor,  to  the  westward,  and  form,  so  as  to  threaten 
the  rear  and  flank  of  the  Prince's  second  line.  Gordon  of  Ab- 
bachie,  with  his  Lowland  Aberdeenshire  regiment,  was  ordered 
to  fire  upon  these  cavalry,  which  he  did  with  some  eficct.  The 
Campbells  then  lined  the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  so  often 
mentioned,  and  commenced  a  fire  upon  the  right  flank  of  the 
Highlanders'  second  line.  That  line,  increased  by  the  Mac 
Donalds,  who  retired  upon  it,  still  showed  a  great  number  of 
men  keeping  their  ground,  many  of  whom  had  not  fired  a  shot. 
Lord  Elcho  rode  up  to  the  Prince,  and  eagerly  exhorted  him 
to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  those  troops  who  yet  remained, 
make  a  last  exertion  to  recover  the  day,  and  at  least  die  like 
one  worthy  of  having  contended  fcr  a  crown.  Receiving  a 
doubtful  or  hesitating  answer,  Lord  Elcho  turned  from  him  with 
a  bitter  execration,  and  declared   he  would   never   see  his  face 

1  "  While  these  changes  were  making.  Colonel  Bolford  obgerring  the  body  of  j 
borse  with  Charles,  ordered  two  pieces  of  cannon  to  be  pointed  at  Uiem ;  neTeral 
discharges  were   made ;  and  some  balls  brolce  eround  among  the  horses'  legs. 
Charles  had  his  face  bespattered  with  mud,  and  one  of  his  servants,  who  stood 
behind  the  squadron  with  a  led  horse  in  his  hand,  was  killed."— Home. 
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again.^  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  one  of  the  Prince's  officers 
declared,  and  attested  Heaven  and  their  own  eyes  as  witnesses, 
that  the  unfortauate  adventurer  was  forced  from  the  field  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  and  others  of  the  Irish  officers  who  were  about 
bis  person.^ 

That  Lord  Elcho  and  others,  who  lost  rank  and  fortune  in  this 
disastrous  adventure,  were  desii'ous  that  the  Chevalier  should 
have  fought  it  out  to  the  very  last,  can  easily  be  imagined ;  nor  is 
it  difficult  to  conceive  why  many  of  the  public  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  since  a  fatal  tragedy  can  hardly  conclude  so  effectively  as 
with  the  death  of  the  hero.  But  there  are  many  reasons  besides 
a  selfish  desire  of  safety,  which  may  dictate  to  a  defeated  chieftain 
the  task  of  preserving  himself  for  a  better  day.  This  is  particu- 
lar!^ the  case  with  those  in  the  rank  of  Kings  and  Princes,  who, 
assured  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  around  them  that  their 
safety  is  of  the  last  importance  to  the  world,  cannot  easily  resist 
the  flattering  and  peculiar  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  in  sup- 
port of  the  natural  principle  of  self-preservation,  common  to 
them  with  all  mankind. 

Besides,  although  the  Chevalier,  if  determined  on  seeking  it, 
might  certainly  have  found  death  on  the  field  where  he  lost  all 
hopes  of  empire,  there  does  not  appear  a  possibility  that  his  most 
desperate  exertions  could  have  altered  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
The  second  line,  united  with  a  part  of  the  first,  stood,  it  is  true, 
for  som«>  short  time  after  the  disaster  of  the  left  wing,  but  they 
were  surrounded  with  enemies.  In  their  front  was  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  dressing  and  renewing  the  ranks  of  his  first  line, 
which  had  been  engaged,  bringing  up  to  their  support  his  second, 
which  was  yet  entire,  and  on  the  point  of  leading  both  to  a  new 
attack  in  front.  On  the  flank  of  the  second  line  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's army  were  the  Campbells,  lining  the  northern  wall  of  the 
enclosure.  In  the  rear  of  the  whole  Highland  army,  was  a  body 
of  horse,  which  could  be  greatly  increased  in  number  by  the  same 
access  through  the  park  wall  which  had  been  opened  by  the 
Campbells.  The  Highlanders  of  the  Prince's  army,  in  fact,  were 
sullen,  dejected,  and  dispirited,  dissatisfied  with  their  officers  and 
generals,  and  not  in  perfect  good  humour  with  themselves.  It 
was  no  wonder  that,  after  remaining  a  few  minutes  in  this  situa- 
tion, they  should  at  last  leave  the  field  to  the  enemy,  and  go  off 
in  quest  of  safety  wherever  it  was  to  be  found.  A  part  of  the 
second  line  left  the  field  with  tolerable  regularity,  with  their  pipes 

'  This  TOW  he  kept  to  his  dying  day,  avoiding  every  place  where  he  might 
hare  met  the  prince,  for  whose  sake  he  had  lost  his  rank,  his  estate,  and  his 
native  country.  His  relentless  anger  was  not,  perhaps,  just,  but  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  natural. — S. 

2  "  The  Cornet  who  carried  the  standard  of  the  second  troop  of  horse-guards, 
has  left  a  paper,  signed  with  his  name,  in  which  he  says,  that  the  entreaties  of 
Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  and  his  other  friends  would  have  been  in  vain,  if  General 
Sullivan  had  not  laid  hold  of  the  bridle  of  Charles's  horse  and  turned  him 
about.  To  witness  this,  says  the  Comet,  I  nunmon  mine  eyes." — Home,  toL 
iii.,  p.  225. 
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playing  and  banners  displayed.  General  Stapleton  also,  and  the 
French  auxiliaries,  when  they  saw  the  day  lost,  retreated  in  a 
soldier-like  manner  to  Inverness,  where  they  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  on  honourable  terms.  Many  of  the  High- 
land army  fled  in  the  direction  of  Inverness,  but  the  greater  part 
towards  Badenoch  and  the  Highlands.  Some  of  these  never 
stopped  till  they  had  reached  their  own  distant  homes ;  and  the 
alarm  was  so  great,  that  one  very  gallant  gentleman  told  your 
Grandfaiher,  that  he  himself  had  partaken  in  the  night  march, 
and  that,  though  he  had  tasted  nothing  for  twenty -four  hours,  he 
ran  near  twenty  miles  ere  he  took  leisure  to  sit  down  and  eat  a 
biscuit  which  had  been  served  out  to  him  at  the  moment  the 
battle  was  to  begin,  and  which  he  had  put  into  his  sporran,  or 
purse,  to  eat  when  it  should  be  ended. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  proceeded  with  caution.  He  did 
not  permit  his  first  line  to  advance  on  the  repulsed  Highlanders 
till  he  had  restored  their  ranks  to  perfect  order,  nor  to  pursue 
till  the  dispersion  of  the  Highland  army  seemed  complet*.  When 
that  was  certain,  Kingston's  horse,  and  the  dragoons  from  each 
wing  of  the  Duke's  army,  were  detached  in  pursuit,  and  did  great 
execution.  Kingston's  horse  followed  the  chase  along  the  Inver- 
ness road.  They  did  not  charge  such  of  the  enemy,  whether 
French  or  Highlanders,  as  kept  in  a  body,  but  dogged  and  watched 
them  closely  on  their  retreat,  moving  more  or  less  speedily  as 
they  moved,  and  halting  once  or  twice  when  they  halted.  On  the 
stragglers  they  made  great  havoc  till  within  a  mile  of  Inverness. 

It  was  in  general  remarked,  that  the  English  horse,  whose 
reputation  had  been  blemished  in  previous  actions  with  the  High- 
landers, took  a  cruel  pleasure  in  slaughtering  the  fugitives,  giving 
quarter  to  none,  except  a  few  who  were  reserved  for  public  exe- 
cution, and  treating  those  who  were  disabled,  with  cruelty  un- 
known in  modern  war.  Even  the  day  after  the  battle,  there  were 
instances  of  parties  of  wounded  men  being  dragged  from  the 
thickets  and  huts  in  which  they  had  found  refuge,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  drawn  up  and  despatched  by  platoon-firing ;  while  those 
who  did  not  die  under  this  fusilade  were  knocked  on  the  head  by 
the  soldiers  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets.  In  a  word,  the 
savageness  of  the  regulars  on  this  occasion  formed  such  a  con- 
trast to  the  more  gentle  conduct  of  the  insurgents,  as  to  remind 
men  of  the  old  Latin  proverb,  that  the  most  cruel  enemy  is  a 
coward  who  has  obtained  success.'     It  was  early  found  neces- 

1  Crudelis  semper  timidus,  si  vicerit  nnquam.  "  By  this  time  our  horse  and 
dragoons  had  closed  in  upon  them  from  both  wings,  and  then  followed  a  gene- 
ral carnage.  The  moor  was  covered  with  blood  ;  and  our  men,  what  with  kil- 
ling the  enemy,  dabbling  their  feet  in  the  blood,  and  splashing  it  about  one 
another,  looked  like  to  many  bittctiert."— Utter,  Scott  Mag.,  April,  1746.  "  The 
road  from  CuUoden  to  Inverness,"  says  Johnstone,  •'  was  every  where  strewed 
with  dead  bodies.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  the  cruelty  to  allow  our 
wounded  to  remain  amoug.st  the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  'stript  of  their 
clothes,  from  Wednesday,  the  day  of  our  unfortunate  engagement^  till  three 
o'clock  ia  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  when  he  sent  detachments  to  kill  all  those 
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sary  to  make  some  averment  which  might  seem  to  justify  this  un- 
heard-of cruelty  ;  and,  accordingly,  a  story  was  circulated,  con- 
cerning an  order  said  to  have  been  issued  by  Lord  George 
Murray,  commanding  the  Highlanders  to  give  no  qiiarter  if  vic- 
torious. But  not  one  of  the  insurgent  party  ever  saw  such  an 
order ;  nor  did  any  of  them  hear  of  it,  till  after  the  battle. 

In  this  decisive  action,  the  victors  did  not  lose  much  above 
300  men,  in  killed  and  wounded.  Lord  Robert  Ker,  captain  of 
grenadiers,  was  slain  at  the  head  of  his  company. 

The  loss  of  the  vanquished  army  was  upwards  of  1000  men. 
The  Highlanders  on  the  right  wing,  who  charged  sword  in  hand, 
suffered  most  severely.  These  were  the  MacLeans,  and  Mac- 
Lauchlans,  the  Macintoshes,  the  Frasers,  the  Stewarts,  and  the 
Camerons.  The  chief  of  MacLauchlan  was  slain  in  the  action, 
together  with  MacLean  of  Drimnin,  MacGillivray  of  Drumna- 
glass,  several  of  the  Frasers,  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 
Lochiel  was  wounded,  but  borne  from  the  field  by  his  two  hench- 
men. In  short,  the  blow  was  equally  severe  and  decisive,  and  the 
more  so,  that  the  heaviest  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  high  chiefs  and 
gentlemen,  who  were  the  soul  of  the  Highland  army. 
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Claims  of  the  Jacobite  Prisoners  to  Cleviency — Seterity  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland — Ravages  committed  by  his  Troops — his  Return 
to  London,  and  Cessation  of  Cruelties  in  the  Highlands — Escape 
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Disguises — his  Embarkation  at  Lochnanuagh,  and  Arriral  at 
Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the  29<A  of  September,  1746. 

[1746.] 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  defeat  of  Culloden  sh»uld 
pass  over,  without  fatal  consequences  to  those  who  had  been  prin- 
cipally concerned  in  the  insurrection.  A  handful  of  men  had  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  a  peaceful  people,  who  were  demanding 
no  change  of  their  condition,  had  inflicted  a  deep  wound  upon  the 
national  strength,  and,  what  is  seldom  forgotten  in  the  moment 
when  revenge  becomes  possible,  had  inspired  universal  terror. 
It  was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  such  rebeUious  and  violent  proceedings,  should  be  called 
to  answer  with  their  lives  for  the  bloodshed  and  disorder  to  which 
they   had  given  occasion.     They  themselves  well  knew  at  what 

who  were  still  in  life ;  and  a  great  many  who  had  resisted  the  effects  of  the 
continual  rains,  were  then  despatched.  He  ordered  a  barn  whicii  contained 
many  of  the  wounded  Highlanders,  to  be  set  on  lire  ;  and  having  stationed  sol- 
diers round  it,  they  with  8xed  bayonets  drove  back  the  unfortunate  men  who 
attempted  to  save  ihemsehes,  into  the  flames,  burning  them  alive  in  this  hor- 
rible manner,  as  if  they  bad  nut  been  fellow-creatures."— Jftnoiri,  p.  117. 
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bloody  risk  they  had  played  the  deadly  game  of  insurrection,  and 
expected  no  less  forfeit  than  their  lives.  But  as  all  concerned  in 
the  rebellion  had,  in  strictness,  forfeited  their  lives  to  the  law,  it 
became  fitting  that  Justice  should  so  select  her  victims,  as  might, 
if  possible,  reconcile  her  claims  with  the  feelings  of  humanity,  in- 
stead of  outraging  them  by  a  general  and  undistinguishing  effu- 
sion of  blood.  Treason  upon  political  accounts,  though  one  of  the 
highest  crimes  that  can  be  committed  against  a  state,  does  not 
necessarily  infer  any  thing  like  the  detestation  which  attends 
offences  of  much  less  general  guilt  and  danger.  He  who  engages 
in  conspiracy  or  rebellion,  is  very  often,  as  an  individual,  not  only 
free  from  reproach,  but  highly  estimable,  in  his  private  charac- 
ter ;  such  men,  for  example,  as  Lord  Pitsligo,  or  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  might  be  said  to  commit  the  crime  for  which  they  were 
obnoxious  to  the  law,  from  the  purest,  though,  at  ilip  same  time, 
the  most  mistaken  motives — motives  which  they  had  sucked  in 
with  their  mother's  milk,  and  which  urged  them  to  take  up  arms 
by  all  the  ties  of  duty  and  allegiance.  The  sense  of  such  men's 
purity  of  principles  and  intention,  though  not  to  be  admitted  in 
defence,  ought,  both  morally  and  politically,  to  have  limited  the 
proceedings  against  them  within  the  narrowest  bounds  consistent 
with  the  ends  of  public  justice,  and  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
»thers  from  such  desperate  courses. 

If  so  much  could  be  said  in  favour  of  extending  clemency  even 
to  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  how  much  more 
might  have  been  added  in  behalf  of  their  simple  and  ignorant 
followers,  who  came  out  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  the  civilized 
part  of  the  nation,  but  in  compliance  with  the  unalienable  tie  by 
which  they  and  their  fathers  had  esteemed  themselves  bound  to 
obey  their  chief.'  Jt  might  have  been  thought,  that  generosity 
would  have  overlooked  such  poor  prey,  and  that  justice  would 
not  have  considered  them  as  proper  objects  of  punishment.  Or, 
if  a  victorious  general  of  subordinate  rank  had  been  desirous  to 
display  his  own  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  reigning  family  at  the  expense 
of  humanity,  by  an  indiscriminate  chastisement  of  the  vanquish 
ed  foe,  of  whatever  degree  of  intellect  and  fortune,  better  things 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  Son  of  Britain — a  Royal  Prince, 
who,  most  of  all,  might  have  remembered,  that  the  objects  whom 
the  fate  of  war  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  were  the  misguided 
subjects  of  his  own  royal  house,  and  who  might  gracefully  have 
pleaded  their  cause  at  the  foot  of  a  father's  throne,  which  his  own— 

"*'""' """^  i 

1  This  idea  of  patriarchal  obedience  was  so  absolute,  that  when  some  Low- 
and  gentlemen  were  extolling  with  wonder  the  devotion  of  a  clansman,  who 
had  sacrificed  his  own  life  to  preserve  that  of  his  chief,  a  Highlander  who  w«» 
present  coldly  observed,  that  he  saw  nothing  wonderful  in  the  matter — he  only 
aid  his  duty;  had  he  ac.tri  otherwise,  he  would  have  been  a  poltroon  and  a 
traitor.  To  punish  men  w  ho  were  bred  in  such  principles,  for  foUowinfj  their 
chiefs  into  war,  seems  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  hanK  a  dog  for  the  cnms  oi 
following  his  master. — & 
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Unfortunately  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  fame,  he  saw  bis 
duty  in  a  different  ligbt.  Tbis  Prince  bore  deservedly  tbe  cha- 
racter of  a  blunt,  upright,  sensible  man,  friendly  and  good- 
humoured  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life.  He  was  a  brave 
soldier,  and  accpiainted  with  the  duties  of  war ;  both  before  and 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  his  campaigns  were  unfortunate  : 
nor  does  it  appear  from  his  proceedings  upon  that  occasion,  that 
he  merited  better  success.  He  had  learned  war  in  the  rough 
school  of  Germany,  where  the  severest  infliction  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants was'  never  withheld,  if  it  was  supposed  necessary,  either  to 
obtain  an  advantage,  or  to  preserve  one  already  gained. 

His  Royal  Highness  understood,  as  well  as  auy  commander  in 
Europe,  the  necessity,  in  the  general  case,  of  restraining  that 
military  license,  which,  to  use  the  words  of  a  revered  veteran 
renders  an  army  formidable  to  its  friends  alone.  In  the  march 
from  Perth,  an  officer  was  brought  to  a  court-martial,  and  lost  his 
commission,  by  the  Duke's  perfect  approbation,  because  he  had 
suffered  a  party  under  his  commandto  plunder  the  house  of  Gask 
belonging  to  Mr.  Oliphant,  then  in  arms,  and  with  the  Prince's 
army.  This  strict  exercise  of  discipline  renders  us  less  prepared, 
to  expect  the  violences  which  followed  the  battle  of  Culloden. 
But  unhappily  the  license  which  it  was  thought  tit  to  check  while 
the  contest  lasted,  was  freely  indulged  in  when  resistance  was  no 
more.  The  fugitives  and  wounded  were  necessarily  the  first  to 
experience  the  consequences  of  this  departure  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  war. 

We  have  mentioned  the  merciless  execution  which  was  done 
upon  the  fugitives  and  on  the  wounded  who  remained  on  the  field 
of  battle.  The  first  might  be  necessary  to  strike  terror  into  an 
enemy  so  resolute  and  so  capable  of  rallying  as  the  Highlanders ; 
the  second  might  be  the  effect  of  the  brutal  rage  of  common  sol- 
diers flushed  by  victory,  to  which  they  had  not  been  of  late  accus- 
tomed, and  triumphant  over  an  enemy  before  whom  many  of 
them  had  fled ;  but  the  excesses  which  followed,  must,  we  fear,  be 
imputed  to  the  callous  disposition  of  the  Commander-in-chief  him- 
self,!  under  whose  eye,  and  by  whose  command,  a  fearful  train  of 
ravages  and  executions  took  place. 

The  Duke  proceeded,  in  military  phrase,  to  improve  his  victory, 
by  "  laying  waste  "  what  was  termed  "  the  country  of  the  enemy;" 
and  his  measures  were  taken  slowly,  that  they  might  be  attended 
with  more  certain  success.  Proclamations  had  been  sent  forth 
for  the  insurgent  Highlanders  to  come  in  and  surrender  their 
arms,  with  which  very  few  complied.  Several  of  the  chiefs,  in- 
deed, had  made  an  agreement  among  themselves  to  meet  together 
and  defend  their  country ;  but  although  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  designed  for  the  Chevalier's  use,  reached  Lochiel,  and 
others  his  stanch  adherents,  the  list  of  the  slain  and  disabled 

1  See  on  this  lubject  Sir  W.  Scott' a  article  on  the  Culloden  Papers,  Prose 
workt,  vol.  XX.  J).  a7.  r     i       >~v 
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chiefs  had  been  so  extensive,  and  the  terror  and  dismay  attending 
the  dispersion  ao  great,  as  to  render  the  adoption  of  any  general 
measures  of  defence  altogether  impossible. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland — so  much  may  be  said  in  his  justifi- 
cation— entered  what  was  certainly  still  a  hostile,  but  an  miresist- 
ing  country,  and,  fixing  his  own  headquarters  in  a  camp  neai 
Fort  Augustus,  extended  his  military  ravages,  by  strong  parties 
of  soldiery,  into  the  various  glens  which  had  been  for  ages  the 
abode  of  the  disaffected  clans.  The  soldiers  had  orders  to  exer- 
cise towards  the  unfortunate  natives  the  utmost  extremities  of  war. 

They  shot,  therefore,  the  male  inhabitants  who  fled  at  their 
approach ;  they  plundered  the  houses  of  the  chieftains ;  they 
burnt  the  cabins  of  the  peasants ;  they  were  guilty  of  every  kind 
of  outrage  towards  women,  old  age,  and  infancy  ;  and  where  the 
soldier  fell  short  of  these  extremities,  it  was  his  own  mildness  of 
temper,  or  that  of  some  officer  of  gentler  mood,  which  restrained 
the  hcense  of  his  hand.  There  can  be  no  pleasure  in  narrating 
more  particularly  such  scenes  as  this  devastation  gave  rise  to. 
When  the  men  were  slain,  the  houses  burnt,  and  the  herds  and 
flocks  driven  off,  the  women  and  children  perished  from  famine 
in  many  instances,  or  followed  the  track  of  the  plunderers,  beg- 
ging for  the  blood  and  offal  of  their  own  cattle,  slain  for  the  sol- 
diers' use,  as  the  miserable  means  of  supporting  a  wretched  life.^ 
Certainly,  such  instances  lead  us  to  join  in  the  observation  of 
Monluc,  that  those  engaged  in  war  have  much  occasion  for  the 
mercy  of  the  Deity,  since  they  are,  in  the  exercise  of  their  pro- 
fession, led  to  become  guilty  of  so  much  violence  towards  their 
fellow-creatures.  One  remarkable  narrative  of  this  melancholy 
time  is  worth  telling  you ;  and  I  willingly  consign  to  silence  many 
others,  which  could  only  tend  to  recall  hostile  feelings  better  left 
to  slumber. 

A  gamekeeper  of  MacDonald  of  Glengairy,  returning  from  the 

1  "  Thy  tow'ring  spirit  now  Is  broko, 
Thy  neck  is  bended  to  tlie  yoke. 
What  foreign  arms  could  never  quell. 
By  civil  rage  and  rancour  fell. 

Tet  when  the  rage  of  battle  ceased. 
The  victor's  soul  was  not  appeased 
The  naked  and  forlorn  niu^t  feel 
DeTounng  flames,  and  niurd'ring  steel  I 
The  pious  mother,  dooni'd  to  death. 
Forsaken  wanders  o'er  the  heath. 
The  bleak  wind  whistles  round  her  head. 
Her  helpless  orphans  cry  for  bread ; 
3ereft  of  shelter,  fo  jd,  and  friend. 
She  views  the  shades  of  night  descend  ; 
And  stretch'd  beneath  tliu  inclement  skies, 
Weeps  o'er  her  tender  bibes,  and  dies. 
While  the  warm  blood  bedews  my  veins. 
And  unimpair'd  remembrance  roigus 
Hesontment  of  my  country's  fate 
Within  my  filial  breast  shall  beat." 

Smollett's  Teart  0/  Scollandl' 
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forest  to  his  home,  found  it  had  heen  visited  by  a  party  of  the 
English  troops,  who  had  laid  waste  and  burnt  his  house,  and  sub- 
jected his  wife  to  the  most  infamous  usage.  The  unfortunate 
husband  vowed  revenge.  The  principal  author  of  the  injury,  who 
commanded  the  party,  was  described  to  him  by  the  circumstance 
of  his  riding  upon  a  grey  horse.  The  detachment  had  to  pass  by 
the  side  of  Loch  Arkaig,  through  the  wild  rocks  of  Lochaber : 
lurking  in  a  thicket,  the  MacDonald,  a  marksman  by  professioUj 
took  aim  at  the  person  whom  he  saw  mounted  on  the  grey  horse, 
and  shot  him  dead.  His  revenge, ^however,  was  disappointed  ;  the 
person  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime  happened  to  have  com- 
mitted his  horse  to  the  charge  of  a  groom,  or  individual  of  infe- 
rior rank,  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  officer's  outrage.  The 
avenger,  having  learned  his  mistake,  again  waylaid  the  line  of 
march,  and  once  more  seeing  an  officer  ride  upon  the  fatal  grey 
horse,  between  the  advanced  guard  and  the  main  body  of  the 
troops,  he  again  took  aim,  and  his  bullet  again  proved  fatal — but 
he  had  a  second  time  mistaken  his  victim.  The  person  whom  he 
shot  was  not  the  author  of  the  injury,  but  a  gentleman  generally 
esteemed  in  the  Highlands,  Captain  George  Monro  of  Culcairn, 
(the  same  who  escaped  so  remarkably  at  Glenshiel,  by  the  fidelity 
of  his  foster  brother.)  Upon  learning  this  second  mistake,  the 
MacDonald  broke  his  gun,  and  renounced  further  prosecution  ot 
his  revenge.  "  It  was  not  the  will  of  Heaven,"  he  said,  "that  the 
man  who  had  injured  him  should  perish  by  his  hands  j  and  he 
would  spill  no  more  innocent  blood  in  the  attempt." 

During  the  prosecution  of  these  severities,  no  man  experienced 
more  keen  regret  than  President  Forbes,  whose  active  zeal  had 
made  such  an  important  stand  in  favour  of  Government,  and  who, 
by  determining  the  wavering  purpose  of  Sir  Alexander  Mac- 
Donald of  Sleat,  and  the  Laird  of  MacLeod,  must  be  considered 
as  having  contributed  so  materially  to  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. It  is  said,  that  in  venturing  to  quote  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  the  law  of  the  country,  he  was  repulsed,  with  the  reply, 
"That  a  brigade  should  give  laws."  He  was  deeply  affected  by 
the  miseries  which  civil  war  had  brought  upon  his  country ;  nor 
had  he  any  reason  to  congratulate  himself  individually,  on  having 
obtained  personal  favour  by  the  part  he  had  acted.  It  is  certain 
that  at  his  death  his  estate  was  embarrassed  by  debts  contracted 
in  behalf  of  Government,  during  1745-6.  All  we  can  say  on  the 
subject^is,  that  justice  was  not  so  profuse  in  its  rewards  on  this 
remarkable  occasion  as  in  its  punishments.^ 

Other  persons,  who  had  given  sufficient  proof  of  their  loyalty 
in  the  course  of  the  rebellion,  fell,  nevertheless,  into  disgrace  with 
the  Commander-in-chief,  for  expressing  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  thp  distress  of  the  vanquished,  or  uttering  any  censure  of  the 
severities  inflicted  on  them.     The  late  Lord  Forbes,  than  whom 

1  Seo  a  passage  concerning  the  ungrateful  treatment  of  President  Forbes  ifl 
the  article  on  the  Culloden  Papers,  frose  Workt,  vol.  xx.,  p.  85, 
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a  man  more  loyal  to  the  King's  government  was  not  to  be  found, 
had  served  in  the  field  of  Preston,  and  done  all  that  an  officer 
could  do  to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  cavalry ;  notwithstanding 
this,  he  found  that  his  preferment  in  the  military  profession  was 
80  much  impeded  as  to  render  his  retirement  advisable.  The 
only  reason  which  could  be  assigned  was,  that  this  nobleman,  the 
Premier  Baron  of  Scotland,  had  ventured  to  interfere  with  the 
course  of  ravage  practised  upon  the  ofiending  districts. 

A  story  is  told,  that  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  the  Grants  of 
Glenmoriston,  who  had  been  in  the  rebellion,  came  into  Inverness 
to  surrender  themselves  to  the  chief  of  thei!»  own  name.  They 
were  armed  cap-a-pee.  "Who  are  these  men?"  said  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.  He  was  informed  by  the  Laird  of  Grant  that 
they  were  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston.  "And  to  whom  have 
they  surrendered  ? " — "  To  me,"  answered  their  chief ;  "  and  to  no 
man  in  Britain,  but  me,  would  they  have  submittedl" — "  No?" 
replied  the  Duke,  after  a  pause ;  "  I  will  let  them  know  that  they 
are  the  King's  subjects,  and  must  likewise  submit  to  me."  He 
ordered  the  Grants  of  Glenmoriston  to  be  instantly  surrounded 
and  disarmed  ;  which  might  be  a  very  proper  check  to  the  spirit 
of  clanship.  But  when  we  learn  that  they  were  shipped  off  for 
the  colonies,  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  example  of  submission 
afiTorded  small  encouragement  to  such  surrenders  as  this. 

On  most  occasions  these  proceedings  by  martial  law  would  have 
attracted  animadversion  in  England,  whoever  were  the  sufferers. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  EngUsh  nourished  a  very  false  idea  re- 
specting the  political  opinions  of  the  Scots,  and  were  much  dis- 
posed to  conceive  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom  were 
at  heart  their  enemies ;  or  at  least  to  entertain  violent  suspicions 
against  such  as  expressed  the  least  sympathy  with  the  sufferings 
of  a  Jacobite,  or  supposed  that  his  punishment  might,  by  possi- 
bility, be  more  severe  than  the  crime  deserved.  There  was  some- 
thing of  consolation  in  such  an  opinion,  in  so  far  as  it  seemed  a 
justification  for  the  extent  of  the  alarm  of  which,  by  this  time, 
the  English  people  had  become  ashamed,  since  it  sounded  more 
respectable  to  have  feared  the  whole  force  of  Scotland,  than  that 
of  a  few  Highland  clans,  much  inferior  in  number  to  those  of  their 
own  nation  who  embraced  the  side  of  the  Government.  Nor 
would  it  be  just  to  blame  the  English  alone  for  these  severities. 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  Scottish  officers  were  found  willing  to 
escape  from  the  suspicion  of  Jacobitism,  so  fatal  to  preferment, 
at  the  expense  of  becoming  the  agents  of  the  cruelties  practised 
on  their  unfortunate  countrymen.  At  length,  and  slowly,  the 
military  operations  began  to  be  relaxed.  After  residing  at  Fort 
Augustus  from  the  24th  of  May  till  the  18th  of  July,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  returned  towards  Edinburgh. 

That  town  had,  in  the  mean  time,  witnessed  a  procession  of 
fourteen  of  the  rebel  standards,  borne  by  as  many  chimney- 
sweepers, to  be  publicly  burnt  by  tlie  hands  of  the  common  bang- 
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man.  A  Jacobite  might  have  observed,  like  a  captive  who  re- 
ceived a  blow  after  he  was  bound,  that  there  was  little  gallantry 
in  this  insult.  The  Duke  was  received  with  all  the  honours  due 
to  conquest,  and  all  the  incorporated  bodies  of  the  capital,  from 
the  guild  brethren  to  the  butchers,^  desired  his  acceptance  of  the 
freedom  of  theii  craft  or  corporation.  From  Edinburgh  his 
Royal  Highness  proceeded  to  London,  to  reap  the  full  harvest  of 
honours  and  rewards,  which  would  not  have  been  less  richly  de- 
served, if  he  had  mingled  more  clemency  with  a  certain  degree 
of  severity. 

After  this  period  the  military  executions,  slaughters,  and  ra- 
vages, were  in  a  great  measure  put  an  end  to.  The  license  of 
the  soldiery  was  curbed  ;  courts  of  civil  justice  asserted  the  whole- 
some superiority  of  the  law  over  violence  ;  the  aggressions  of  the 
parties  of  soldiery  were  punished  with  damages  in  the  usual 
course  of  justice  ;  and  the  ordinary  rules  of  civilized  society  were 
in  a  great  measure  replaced.  We  now  dismiss  the  consideration 
of  the  calamitous  consequences  brought  on  the  country  by  gene- 
ral military  execution,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  fate  of  those 
chiefs  whose  insurrection  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  evil. 

The  first  in  rank,  in  misfortune,  and  in  the  temerity  which  led 
to  the  civil  war,  was,  unquestionably,  Charles  Edward  himself. 
A  reward  of  £30,000  was  offered  for  the  discovery  and  seizure  of 
this  last  scion  of  a  royal  line.  It  was  imagined,  that  in  a  country 
so  poor  as  the  Highlands,  lawless,  in  a  sense,  so  far  as  the  law  of 
property  was  concerned,  and  where  the  people  were  supposed  to 
be  almost  proverbially  rapacious,  a  much  smaller  reward  would 
have  insured  the  capture  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.  His 
escape,  however,  so  long  delayed,  and  effected  through  so  many 
diflBculties,  has  been  often  commemorated  as  a  brilliant  instance 
of  fidelity.  I  shall  only  here  touch  upon  its  general  outlines, 
leaving  you  to  acquire  farther  details  from  other  authors.^ 

During  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Charles  had  his  share  of  the 
dangers  of  the  field.  The  cannon,  specially  directed  against  his 
standard,  made  some  havoc  among  his  guards,  and  killed  one  of 
his  servants  who  held  a  led  horse  near  to  his  person.  The  Prince 
himself  was  covered  with  the  earth  thrown  up  by  the  balls.  He 
repeatedly  endeavoured  to  rally  his  troops,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
most  who  saw  him,  did  the  duties  of  a  brave  and  good  comman- 
der. When  he  retreated  from  the  field,  he  was  attended  by  a 
large  body  of  horse,  from  whom,  being  perhaps  imder  some  doubt 
of  their  fidelity,  he  disengaged  himself,  by  dismissing  them  on 

'  "  The  Butcher  Cumberland."— Byron's  Don  Juan. 
■  *i,^~''°^°  Home,  in  hU  History  of  the  Rebellion,  and  Mr.  James  Boswell, 
m  his  Tour  to  the  Western  Isles,  have  given  each  a  minute  account  of  the 
Fniice  s  escape,  more  correct  than  those  formerly  published  under  the  name 
of  Ascanius,  Voung  Juba,  &c.  They  have  been  embodied  in  Mr.  Robert  Cham- 
bers s  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  1745-6,  a  work  which  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  cunous  information,  both  historica:  and  traditional,  resuectine  the  re- 
bellion.—S.  " 
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vaiious  errands,  but  particularly  with  instructions  to  warn  the 
fugitives  that  they  were  to  rendezvous  at  Ruthven,  in  Badenoch  ; 
*or  such  had  been  the  reckless  resolution  to  fight,  and  such  per- 
haps the  confidence  in  victory,  that  no  place  of  rendezvous  had 
been  announced  to  the  army  in  case  of  defeat.  Having  dismissed 
the  greater  part  of  his  horsemen,  Charles  retained  aroimd  his  per- 
son only  a  few  of  the  Irish  officers,  who  had  been  his  constant 
followers,  and  whose  faith  he  considered  as  less  doubtful  than  that 
of  the  Scots,  perhaps  because  they  were  themselves  more  loud  in 
asserting  it.  He  directed  his  flight  to  Gortuleg,  where  he  under- 
stood Lord  Lovat  was  residing.  Perhaps  he  expected  to  find 
counsel  in  the  renowned  sagacity  of  this  celebi-ated  nobleman  ; 
perhaps  he  expected  assistance  from  his  power;  for  the  Master  of 
Lovat,  and  Cluny  MacPherson,  Lovat's  son-in-law,  were  neither 
of  them  in  the  action  of  CuUoden,  but  both  in  the  act  of  bringing 
up  strong  reinforcements  to  the  Prince's  army,  and  on  the  march 
thither  when  the  battle  was  lost. 

Charles  and  Lovat  met,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  in  mutual 
terror  and  embarrassment.  The  Prince  exclaimed  upon  the  dis- 
tresses of  Scotland  ;  Lord  Lovat  had  a  more  immediate  sense  of 
his  own  downfall.^  Having  speedily  found  that  neither  counsel 
nor  aid  was  to  be  obtained  at  Lovat's  hands,  the  Prince  only 
partook  of  some  slight  refreshment,  and  rode  on.  He  thought 
Gortuleg  dangerous,  as  too  near  the  victorious  army ;  perhaps 
also  he  suspected  the  faith  of  its  principal  inmate.  Invergarry, 
the  castle  of  the  Laird  of  Glengarry,  was  the  next  halt,  where 
the  chance  success  of  a  fisherman  who  had  caught  a  brace  of 
salmon,  aff'orded  him  a  repast.  The  mansion-house  suffered  se- 
verely for  the  temporary  reception  of  the  Prince,  being  wasted 
and  destroyed  by  the  English  soldiery  with  unusual  rigour.'' 
From  Invergarry  the  fugitive  Prince  penetrated  into  the  West 
Highlands,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  village  called  Glenbeisdale, 
very  near  the  place  where  he  had  first  landed.  By  this  time  he 
had  totally  renoimced  the  further  prosecution  of  his  enterprise, 
his  sanguine  hopes  being  totally  extinguished  in  the  despair  which 
attended  his  defeat.     Cliarles  despatched  a  message  to  those  chiefs 

1  "A  lady,  who,  then  a  girl,  was  residing  in  Lord  Lovat's  family,  described 
to  us  the  unexpected  appearance  of  i*rince  Charles  and  his  flying  attendants, 
at  Castle  Dounic.  The  wild  and  desolate  vale,  on  which  she  was  gazing  with 
indolent  composure,  was  at  once  so  suddenly  filled  with  horsemen  riding  furi- 
ously towards  the  Castle,  that,  impressed  witn  the  belief  that  they  were  fairies, 
who,  according  to  Highland  tradition,  are  visible  to  wen  only  from  one  twinkle 
of  the  eye-lid  to  another,  she  strove  to  refrain  from  the  vibration,  which  she 
believed  would  occasion  the  strange  and  m.-iguifleont  apparition  to  become  in- 
visible. To  Lord  Lovat  It  brought  a  certainty  more  dreadful  than  the  pre- 
sence of  fairies,  or  even  demons."— Scott,  iVo««  (For**,  vol.  xx.,  p.  83. 

a  Two  large  chestnut-trees  were  blown  up  with  gunpowder ;  one  was  de- 
stroyed totally,  the  other  survived  the  explosion,  one  half  continuing  to  flourish 
though  the  other  was  torn  ofiT.  Olengarry's  plate  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  sol- 
diorv  :  part  of  it  was  melted  into  a  cup,  long  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Adolphus 
Ougoton,  commauder-iu-chlef  in  Scotland,  bearing  the  motto,  Bt  praifa  prtf 
datorit. — S. 
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and  soldiers  who  should  rendezvous  at  Ruthven  in  obedience  to 
his  order,  to  acquaint  them  that,  entei'taining  deep  gratitude  for 
their  faithful  attention  and  gallant  conduct  on  all  occasions,  he 
was  now  under  the  necessity  of  recommending  to  them  to  look 
after  their  own  safety,  as  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
retire  to  France,  from  whence  he  hoped  soon  to  return  with  suc- 
cours. 

Although  not  above  one  thousand  men  had  attended  at  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  a  great  many  of  these  thought  that  there 
was  still  hopes  of  continuing  the  enterprise,  and  were  disposed  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Prince  on  his  resolution  of  abandoning  it. 
Lord  George  Murray  was  of  this  opinion,  and  declared  that,  as 
for  provisions,  if  he  was  intrusted  with  any  direction,  they  should 
uot  want  as  long  as  there  were  cattle  in  the  Highlands,  or  meal  in 
the  Lowlands.  John  Hay  was  despatched  to  wait  upon  the  Prince, 
and  entreat  him  even  yet  to  resume  his  post  at  the  head  of  his 
army. 

It  must  be  owned  that  these  were  the  thoughts  of  desperate 
men  ;  the  enterprise  had  been  despaired  of  by  all  sensible  persons 
ever  since  the  retreat  from  Stirling,  if  not  since  that  from  Derby. 
It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  an  army  with  little  hope  of  sup- 
plies or  reinforcement,  and  composed  of  clans  each  independent 
of  the  others,  and  deprived  of  a  great  many  of  the  best  and 
boldest  chiefs,  while  others,  like  Lochiel,  were  disabled  by  woundsj 
should  adhere  to  an  alliance  in  which  there  was  no  common  ob- 
ject ;  and  it  is  much  more  likely,  that  divided  as  they  were  by 
jealousies,  they  would  have  broken  up,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
each  clan  endeavouring  to  make  its  separate  peace. 

When  John  Hay,  therefore,  came  to  Charles  at  Glenbeisdale, 
to  convey  Lord  George  Murray's  expostulation  and  request,  he 
received  from  the  Prince  a  letter  in  answer,  declaring,  in  stronger 
and  plainer  words,  his  determined  intention  to  depart  for  France, 
from  which  he  hoped  soon  to  return  with  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment. Each  behaved  according  to  his  character.  The  stubborn 
resolution  of  Lord  George  Murray  demonstrated  the  haughty 
obstinacy  of  his  rough  and  indomitable  character,  which  had  long 
looked  on  the  worst  as  an  event  likely  to  anive,  and  was  now 
ready  to  brave  it ;  while  the  Prince,  whose  sanguine  hopes  could 
not  be  taught  to  anticipate  a  defeat,  now  regarded  it  with  justice 
as  an  irretrievable  evil. 

From  this  time  Charles  must  be  regarded  as  providing  for  his 
own  escape,  and  totally  detached  from  the  army  which  he  lately 
commanded.  With  this  view  he  embarked  for  the  Long  Island, 
on  the  coast  of  which  he  hoped  to  find  a  French  vessel.  Con- 
trary winds,  storms,  disappointments  of  several  sorts,  attended 
with  hardships  to  which  he  could  be  little  accustomed,  drove 
him  from  place  to  place  in  that  island  and  its  vicinity,  tiU  he 
gained  South  Uist,  where  he  was  received  by  Clanranald,  who, 
one  of  the  first  who  joined  the  unfortunate  Prince,  was  faithful  to 
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him  in  his  distresses.^  Here,  for  security's  sake,  Charles  was 
lodged  in  a  forester's  hut  of  the  most  miserable  kind,  called  Cor- 
radale,  about  the  centre  of  the  wild  mountain  so  named. 

But  every  lurking  place  was  now  closely  sought  after,  and  the 
islands  in  particular  were  strictly  searched,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  fugitive  Prince,  suspected  of  being  concealed  in 
their  recesses.  General  Campbell  sailed  as  far  as  the  island  of 
St.  Kilda,  which  might  well  pass  for  the  extremity  of  the  habit- 
able world.  The  simple  inhabitants  had  but  a  very  general  idea 
of  the  war  which  had  disturbed  all  Britain,  except  that  it  had 
arisen  from  some  difference  between  their  master,  the  Laird  of 
MacLeod,  and  a  female  on  the  continent — probably  some  vague 
idea  about  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  concern  in  the  war. 

General  Campbell,  returning  from  Kilda,  landed  upon  South 
Uist,  with  the  purpose  of  searching  the  Long  Island  from  south  to 
north,  and  he  found  the  MacDonalds  of  Skye,  and  MacLeod  of 
MacLeod,  as  also  a  strong  detachment  of  regular  troops,  engaged 
in  the  same  service.  While  these  forces,  in  number  two  thou- 
sand men,  searched  with  eagerness  the  interior  of  the  island,  its 
shores  were  surrounded  with  small  vessels  of  war,  cutters,  armed 
boats,  and  the  like.  It  seemed  as  if  the  Prince's  escape  from  a 
search  so  vigorously  prosecuted  was  altogether  impossible  ;  but 
the  high  spirit  of  a  noble-minded  female  rescued  him,  when  pro- 
bably every  other  means  must  have  failed. 

This  person  was  the  celebrated  Flora  MacDonald  ;  she  was  re- 
lated to  the  Clanranald  family,  and  was  on  a  visit  to  that  chiefs 
house  at  Ormaclade,  in  South  "Uist,  during  the  emergency  we 
speak  of.  Her  stepfather  was  one  of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald's 
clan,  an  enemy  to  the  Prince  of  course,  and  in  the  immediate 
command  of  the  militia  of  the  name  of  MacDonald,  who  were 
then  in  South  Uist. 

Notwithstanding  her  stepfather's  hostility,  Flora  MacDonald 
readily  engaged  in  a  plan  for  rescuing  the  unfortunate  Wanderer. 
With  this  purpose  she  procured  from  her  stepfather  a  passport 
for  herself,  a  man  servant,  and  a  female  servant,  who  was  termed 
Betty  Burke — the  part  of  Betty  Burke  being  to  be  acted  by  the 
Chevalier  in  woman's  attire.^  In  this  disguise,  after  being  re- 
peatedly in  danger  of  being  taken,  Charles  at  length  reached 

>  "  Clanraiiald's  father,  who  had  lived  in  the  Long  Island  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  war,  came  immediately,  bringing  with  him  some  Spanish  wines, 

Brovisions,  shoes,  and  stockings.  He  found  the  youth  who  had  recently  agitated 
ritain  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  and  whose  jiretensions  to  a  throne  he 
considered  indubitable,  reclining  in  a  hovel  little  larper  than  an  English  hog- 
stye,  and  much  more  filthv  ;  his  face  haggard  with  disease,  hunger,  and  ex- 
posure to  tlie  weather  ;  and  his  shirt,  to  use  the  expressive  language  of  Dougal 
uraham,  as  dingy  as  a  dish-clout." — Chambers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  153. 

'  "  Lady  Clanranald  dressed  up  the  Prince  in  his  new  habit,  not  without 
some  mirth  and  railltTy  passing  amidst  all  their  distress  and  perjdexitT,  and 
a  mixture  of  tears  and  smiles.  The  dress  was  on  ]>urposc  coarse,  and  even 
homely,  suited  to  the  station  of  the  wearer,  viz.  a  calico  gown,  with  a  light- 
Coloured  ^ui!ted..pctticoat,  a  mantle  of  dun  camclet,  made  after  tli*  IriiK 
fashion  with  a  hdod  Joined  to  it." — Lockuart  Paueri.  vol  it,  p.  MS. 
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Kilbride,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye  ;  but  they  were  still  in  the  country 
of  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald,  and,  devoted  as  that  chief  was  to 
the  service  of  the  Government,  the  Prince  was  as  much  in  danger 
as  ever.  Here  the  spirit  and  presence  of  mind  of  Miss  Flora 
MacDonald  were  again  displayed  in  the  behalf  of  the  object,  so 
strangely  thrown  under  the  protection  of  one  of  her  sex  and  age. 
3he  resolved  to  confide  the  secret  to  Lady  Margaret  MacDonald, 
the  wife  of  Sir  Alexander,  and  trust  to  female  compassion,  and 
the  secret  reserve  of  Jacobitism  which  lurked  in  the  heart  of  most 
Highland  women. 

The  resolution  to  confide  in  Lady  Margaret  was  particularly 
hardy,  for  Sir  Alexander  MacDonald,  the  husband  of  the  lady 
to  be  trusted  with  the  important  secret,  was,  as  you  will  recollect, 
originally  believed  to  be  engaged  to  join  the  Prince  on  his  arrival, 
but  had  declined  doing  so,  under  the  plea,  tliat  the  stipulated 
support  from  France  was  not  forthcoming;  he  was  afterwards 
induced  to  levy  his  clan  on  the  side  of  Government.  His  men 
had  been  at  first  added  to  Lord  Loudon's  army,  in  Inverness- 
shire,  and  now  formed  part  of  those  troops  from  which  the  Che- 
valier had  with  difficulty  just  made  his  escape. 

Flora  MacDonald  found  herself  under  the  necessity  of  commu- 
nicating the  fatal  secret  of  her  disguised  attendant  to  the  lady  of 
a  person  thus  situated.  Lady  Margaret  MacDonald  was  much 
alarmed.  Her  husband  was  absent,  and  as  the  best  mode  for  the 
unfortunate  Prince's  preservation,  her  house  being  filled  with 
officers  of  the  militia,  she  committed  him  to  the  charge  of  Mac- 
Donald of  Kingsburgh,  a  man  of  coui-age  and  intelligence,  who 
acted  as  factor  or  steward  for  her  husband.  Flora  MacDonald 
accordingly  conducted  Charles  to  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh's 
house  ;  and  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  detection  on  the 
road,  though  the  ungainly  and  awkward  appearance  of  a  man 
dressed  in  female  apparel  attracted  suspicion  on  more  than  one 
occasion.^ 

From  Kingsburgh  the  Wanderer  retired  to  Rasa,  where  he 
suffered  great  distress,  that  island  having  been  plundered  on  ac- 
count of  the  laird's  accession  to  the  rebellion.  During  this  period 
of  his  wanderings  he  personated  the  servant  of  his  guide,  and  the 
country  of  the  Laird  of  MacKinnon  became  his  temporary  re- 

1  "  Mrs.  MacDonald's  girl  could  not  help  observing  the  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance of  the  female  with  whom  Kingsburgh  was  walking,  and  exclaimed 
that  she  '  had  never  seen  such  a  tall  impudent  jaud  in  her  life !  See,'  she  con- 
tinued, addressing  Flora,  '  what  lang  strides  she  taks,  and  how  her  coat« 
wamble  about  her  I  I  daur  sav  she's  an  Irishwoman,  or  else  a  man  in  woman's 
clothes."  Flora  confirmed  her  in  the  former  supposition,  and  soon  after  parted 
with  her  fellow  travellers.— In  crossing  a  stream,  Charles  held  up  his  petti- 
coats indelicately  high — on  another  occasion  he  permitted  them  to  float  on  the 
water.  Kingsburgh  again  represented  that  this  mode  was  as  likely  as  the  other 
to  attract  disagreeable  observation.  His  conductor  further  observed,  that  in- 
stead of  returning  the  obeisance  of  the  country  people  by  a  curtsy,  his  royal 
Highness  made  a  bow,  &c.  &c.  '  Your  enemies,"  remarked  Kingsburgh,  '  call 
you  a  pretender ;  but  if  you  be,  I  can  tell  ou  are  th«  worst  at  your  trade  I  erer 
Mw." "— Chambers,  vol.  ii..  p.  165, 
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fuge ;  but  notwithstanding  tlie  efforts  of  the  chief  in  his  favour, 
that  portion  of  Skye  could  afford  him  neither  a  place  of  repose  or 
safety,  so  that  he  was  compelled  once  more  to  take  refuge  on  the 
mainland,  and  was  by  his  own  desire  put  ashore  on  Loch  Nevis. 

Here  also  he  encountered  imminent  danger,  and  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken.  There  were  a  number  of  troops  engaged 
in  traversing  this  district,  which  being  the  country  of  Lochiel, 
Keppoch,  Glengarry,  and  other  Jacobite  chiefs,  was  the  very 
cradle  of  the  rebellion.  Thus  the  Wanderer  and  his  guides  soon 
found  themselves  mcluded  within  a  line  of  sentinels,  who,  cross- 
ing each  other  upon  their  posts,  cut  them  off  from  proceeding 
into  the  interior  of  the  province.  After  remaining  two  days 
cooped  up  within  this  hostile  circle,  without  daring  to  light  a  fire, 
or  to  dress  any  provisions,  they  at  length  escaped  the  impending 
danger  by  creeping  down  a  narrow  and  dark  defile,  which  divided 
the  posts  of  two  sentinels. 

Proceeding  in  this  precarious  manner,  his  clothes  reduced  to 
tatters,  often  wthout  food,  fire,  or  shelter,  the  unfortimate  Prince, 
upheld  only  by  the  hope  of  hearing  of  a  French  vessel  on  the 
coast,  at  length  reached  the  mountains  of  Strathglass,  and  with 
Glenaladale,  who  was  then  in  attendance  upon  him,  was  compelled 
to  seek  refuge  in  a  cavern  where  seven  robbers  had  taken  up 
their  abode — (by  robbers  you  are  not  in  the  present  case  to  un- 
derstand thieves,  but  rather  outlaws,  who  dared  not  show  them- 
selves, on  account  of  their  accession  to  the  rebellion) — and  lived 
upon  such  sheep  and  cattle  as  fell  into  their  hands.  These  men 
readily  afforded  refuge  to  the  Wanderer,  and  recognising  the 
Prince,  for  whom  they  had  repeatedly  ventux-ed  their  lives,  in  the 
miserable  suppliant  before  them,  they  vowed  mialterable  devotion 
to  his  cause.  Among  the  flower  of  obedient  and  attached  sub- 
jects, never  did  a  Prince  receive  more  ready,  faithful,  and  effec- 
tual assistance,  than  he  did  from  those  who  were  foes  to  the 
world  and  its  laws.  Desirous  of  rendering  him  all  the  assistance 
in  their  power,  the  hardy  freebooters  undertook  to  procare  him 
a  change  of  dress,  clean  linen,  refreshments,  and  intelligence.^ 
They  proceeded  in  a  manner  which  exhibited  a  mingled  charac- 
ter of  ferocity  and  simplicity.  Two  of  the  gang  way-laid  and 
killed  the  servant  of  an  ofl5cer,  who  was  going  to  Fort  Augustus 
with  his  master's  baggage.  The  portmanteau  which  he  earned 
fell  into  the  robbers'  hands,  and  supplied  the  articles  of  dress 
which  they  wanted  for  the  Chevalier's  use.  One  of  them,  suit- 
ably disguised,  ventured  into  Fort  Augustus,  and  obtained  valu- 

1  "  When  Charles  came  near."  savs  Ilome,  quoting  the  narrative  of  Hugh 
Chfsholm,  "  thev  knew  him  and  fell  upon  tlieir  knees.  Charles  was  then  in 
great  distress.  'He  had  a  bonnet  on  his  head,  a  wretched  yellow  wig,  and  a 
clouted  handkerchief  about  his  neck.  He  had  a  coat  of  coarse  d;irk-C"louroa 
cloth,  a  Stirling  tartan  waistcoat  much  worn,  a  pretty  good  belted  plaid,  tar- 
tan hose,  and  Higliland  brogues  tied  with  thongs,  so  much  worn,  that  they 
would  scarcely  stick  upon  bin  feet.  His  shirt  (and  he  had  not  another)  was  ot 
the  colour  of  saffron. "->Vol.  ill.,  p.  243. 
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able  information  concerning  the  movements  of  the  troops ;  and, 
desirous  to  fulfil  his  purpose  in  every  particular,  he  brought 
back,  in  he  singleness  of  his  heart,  as  a  choice  regale  to  the  im- 
happy  Prince,  a  pennyworth  of  gingerbread  ! 

With  .nese  men  Charles  Edward  remained  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  they  would  permit 
him  to  leave  them.  "  Stay  with  us,"  said  the  generous  robbers ; 
"  the  mountains  of  gold  which  the  Government  have  set  upon 
your  head  may  induce  some  gentleman  to  betray  you,  for  he  can 
go  to  a  distant  country  and  live  on  the  price  of  his  dishonour ;  but 
to  us  there  exists  no  such  temptation.  We  can  speak  no  language 
but  onr  own — we  can  live  nowhere  but  in  this  country,  where, 
were  we  to  injure  a  hair  of  your  head,  the  very  mountains  would 
fall  down  to  crush  us  to  death." 

A  singular  instance  of  enthusiastic  devotion  happened  about 
this  time  (August  2d,)  which  served  to  aid  the  Prince's  escape. 
A  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  Edinburgh,  one  Roderick  MacKenzie, 
late  an  officer  in  the  Prince's  army,  happened  to  be  lurking  in  the 
braes  of  Glenmoriston.  He  was  about  the  same  size  as  the  Prince, 
and  was  reckoned  Uke  him  both  in  person  and  features.  A  party 
of  soldiers  set  upon  the  young  man  in  his  hiding-place;  he  defend- 
ed himself  gallantly ;  and,  anxious  to  render  his  death  useful  to 
the  cause  which  he  must  no  longer  serve  in  life,  he  said  in  his 
mortal  agony,  "  Ah,  villains  !  you  have  slain  your  Prince  !"  Hia 
generous  design  succeeded.  MacKenzie's  head  was  cut  off,  passed 
for  that  of  Charles  Edward,  and  was  sent  as  such  up  to  London. ' 
It  was  some  time  ere  the  mistake  was  discovered,  during  which 
the  rumour  prevailed  that  Charles  was  slain ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  search  after  him  was  very  much  relaxed.  Owing  to 
this  favourable  circumstance,  Charles  became  anxious  to  see  his 
adherents,  Lochiel  and  Cluny  M&cPherson,  who  were  understood 
to  be  lurking  in  Badenoch  with  some  other  fugitives ;  and  in  or- 
der to  join  these  companions  of  his  councils  and  dangers,  he  took 
leave  of  the  faithful  outlaws,  retaining,  however,  two  of  them  to 
be  his  guard  and  guides.* 

1  "  The  depositions  of  several  persons  in  London,  who  affirmed  that  this  was 
the  head  of  Prince  Charles,  had  the  good  effect  of  rendering  tlie  English  less 
vigilant,  and  less  active  in  their  pursuits  Before  that  event,  they  had  formed 
a  chain  from  Inverary  to  Inverness,  and  the  Prince  had  frequently  escaped 
with  great  risk,  having  been  obliged  to  cross  the  chain  between  their  detach- 
ments. Mr.  Morrison,  his  valet-de-chambre,  was  then  in  the  prison  of  Carlisle, 
condemned  to  death  ;  and  the  Government  despatched  a  messenger  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  bring  him  to  London,  to  declare  upon  oath 
whether  this  really  were  the  head  of  Prince  Charles ;  but  Mr.  Morrison  having 
been  attacked  on  the  road  with  a  violent  fever  accompanied  with  delirium,  re- 
mained in  bed  at  the  messenger's  house,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner  for 
fifteen  daj^s  after  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  when  he  began  to  recover,  the 
head  was  in  such  a  putrid  state,  that  it  was  fudged  unnecessary  to  examine 
him,  as  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  any  of  the  features."— Johs- 
BTOSK,  p.  155. 

t  I  am  ashamed  to  tell,  that  one  of  these  poor  men,  who  had  showed  such 
inflexible  fidelity,  was  afterwards  hanged  at  Inverness  for  stealing  a  cow. 
Another^  by  name  Hugh  Chisholm,  resided  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  well  known 
to  your  GrandXather.  then  a  young  man  at  College,  who  subscribed  with  othen 
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After  many  diflSciilties  he  effected  a  junction  with  his  faithful 
adherents,  Cluny  and  Lochiel,  though  not  without  great  risk  and 
danger  on  both  sides.  They  took  up  for  a  time  their  residence  in 
a  hut  called  the  cage,  curiously  constructed  in  a  deep  thicket  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  called  Benalder,  under  which  name  is  in- 
cluded a  great  forest  or  chase,  the  property  of  Cluny.  Here  they 
lived  in  tolerable  security,  and  enjoyed  a  rude  plenty,  which  the 
Prince  had  not  hitherto  known  during  his  wandering. 

About  the  18th  of  September,  Charles  received  intelligence 
that  two  French  frigates  had  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh,  to  carry 
him  and  other  fugitives  of  his  party  to  France.  Lochiel  embark- 
ed along  with  him  on  the  20th,  as  did  near  one  hundred  others  of 
the  relics  of  his  party,  whom  the  tidings  had  brought  to  the  spot 
where  the  vessel  lay.  Cluny  MacPherson  remained  behind,  and 
continued  to  skulk  in  his  own  country  for  several  years,  being  the 
agent  by  means  of  whom  Charles  Edward  long  endeavoured  to 
keep  up  a  correspondence  with  his  faithful  Highlanders.  A  letter 
is  in  my  possession,  by  which  the  Prince  expressed  his  sense  of 
the  many  services  which  he  had  received  from  this  gentleman  and 
his  clan.     I  give  it  as  a  curiosity  in  the  note  below,' 

to  a  small  annuity,  which  was  saificient  to  render  him  comfortable.  He  retired 
to  his  native  country,  and  died  in  Sti.ithglass  sometime  subsequent  to  1812. 
He  was  a  noble  commanding  figure,  of  six  feet  and  upwards,  had  a  rery  stately 
demeanour,  and  always  wore  the  Highland  garb.  The  author  often  questioned 
him  about  this  remarkable  period  of  his  life.  He  always  spoke  asahighmindcd 
man,  who  thought  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty,  but  was  happy  tliat  it 
had  fallen  to  his  individual  lot  to  discharge  it.  Of  the  death  of  the  ofhcer's  ser- 
vant, he  spoke  with  great  composure.  "  It  was  too  much  honour  for  the  like 
of  him,"  he  said,  "  to  die  for  the  relief  of  a  Prince."  Hugh  had  some  peculiar 
customs  and  notions.  He  kept  his  right  hand  usually  in  his  bosom,  as  if 
worthy  of  more  care  than  the  rest  of  his  person,  because  Charles  Edward  had 
shaken  hands  with  him  when  they  separated.  When  he  received  his  little  dole 
(I  am  ashamed  of  the  small  amount,  but  I  had  not  much  to  give,)  which  he  al- 
ways did  with  the  dicnitv  of  one  collecting  tribute  rather  than  receiving  alms, 
he  extended  his  left  hand  with  great  courtesy,  making  an  excuse  for  not  offer- 
ing the  other,  "  that  it  was  sick.  But  the  true  reason  was,  that  he  would  not 
contaminate  with  a  meaner  touch  the  hand  that  had  been  grasped  by  his  right- 
ful Prince.  If  pressed  on  this  tonic,  or  offered  money  to  emiiloy  the  right  hand, 
he  would  answer  with  passion,  that  if  your  hand  were  full  of  gold,  and  he  might 
be  owner  of  it  all  for  touching  it  with  his  right  hand,  he  would  not  comply  with 
your  request.  He  remained  till  the  last  day  of  his  life  a  believer  in  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Stewart  family  in  the  person  of  Charles  Edward,  as  the  Jews  con- 
fide in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  ;  nor  could  he  ever  be  convinced  of  the  death 
of  his  favourite  Prince.  A  scheme,  he  believed,  was  formed,  by  which  every 
fifth  man  in  the  Highlands  was  to  rise — if  that  number  was  insufficient,  every 
third  man  was  to  be  called — "  If  that  be  not  enough,"  said  th"  old  man,  raising 
himself  and  waving  his  hand,  "  we  will  all  gather  and  go  together."  Such  delu- 
sions amused  his  last  years ;  but  when  I  knew  him,  be  was  quite  sane  in  bif 
intellects. — S. 

'        "  Mr.  Macphkrson  or  Clunik, 

"  As  we  are  sensible  of  your  and  clan's  fidelity  and  integrity  to  us  dureing  out 
adventures  in  Scotland  and  England,  in  the  year  1745  and  Y}^,  in  recovering 
our  just  rights  from  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  by  which  yon  have  sustained  very 
great  losses  both  in  your  interest  and  peraon,  I  therefore  promise,  when  it 
■hall  please  God  to  put  it  in  my  power,  to  make  a  g^etfuU  return,  sutable  to 
your  suferings. 

(Signed>  "  Charlbb,  P.  R. 

"  Diralagich  in  Glencamyier  of  Locharkaig, 
18th  Sept.,  1746." 

It  b  dated  two  days  before  Charles  left  Scotland.— S. 
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The  Prince  landed  near  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the  29th  o^ 
September.  His  short  but  brilliant  expedition  had  attracted  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  Europe,  from  his  debarkation  in  Bora- 
dale,  about  the  26th  of  August,  1745,  until  the  day  of  his  landing 
in  France,  a  period  of  thirteen  months  and  a  few  days,  five 
months  of  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  most  precarious,  peri- 
lous, and  fatiguing  series  of  flight,  concealment,  and  escape,  that 
has  ever  been  narrated  in  history  or  romance.  During  his  wan- 
derings,  the  secret  of  the  Adventurer's  concealment  was  entrust- 
ed  to  hundreds  of  every  sex,  age,  and  condition ;  but  no  individual 
was  found,  in  a  high  or  low  situation,  or  robbers  even  who  pro- 
cured their  food  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  who  thought  for  an  in- 
stant of  obtaining  opulence  at  the  expense  of  treachery  to  the  pro- 
scribed and  miserable  fugitive.  Such  disinterested  conduct  will 
reflect  honour  ^  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  while  their  moun- 
tains shall  continue  to  exist. 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

hori  George  Murray — Pardon  of  Murray  of  Broughton,  on  hit 
becoming  Evidence  for  the  Prosecutions — 7'rial  of  the  Saris  oj 
Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and  Lord  Balmerino — Ptfiriete  of 
Cromarty — Execution  of  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino — Trial 
and  Execution  of  Lord  Loeat — Executions  on  Kennington  Corn- 
man,  at  Brampton,  Penrith,  Ywk,  and  Carlisle — Act  of  In- 
demnity, hut  with  a  long  List  of  Exceptions — Short  Imprison- 
ment of  Flora  MacDonald — Long  Period  during  vchich  Prose- 
cutions of  the  Jacobites  were  jc«pt  on  Foot. 

We  must  now  detail  the  consequences  of  the  civil  war  to  the 
Prince's  most  important  adherents.  Several  had  been  taken 
prisoners  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  more  had  been  seized 
in  the  various  excm-sions  made  through  the  country  of  the  rebels 
by  the  parties  of  soldiery.  The  gaols  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land had  been  filled  with  these  unfortunate  persons,  upon  whom  a 
severe  doom  was  now  to  be  inflicted.  That  such  was  legally  in- 
curred, cannot  be  denied ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  hardly 
be  now  contradicted,  that  it  was  administered  with  an  indiscrimi- 
nate severity,  which'counteracted  the  effects  intended,  by  inspir- 
ing horror  instead  of  awe. 

•  When  General  Stewart  was  printing  hie  "  Slcetches  of  the  Highlander^ 
he  asked  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  suggest  a  motto  for  the  title-page— and  he  point- 
ed out  those  lines  of  Shakspeare — 

"  'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  inrisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  loyalty  unlearn 'd ;  honour  untaught, 
Cirility  not  seen  from  others ;  valour. 
That  wildlv  grows  jn  them,  but  yields  a  crop 
As  u  it  had  been  low'd." 

m. 
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The  distinguished  persons  of  the  party  were  with  good  reason 
considered  as  most  accountable  for  its  proceedings.  It  was  they 
who  must  have  obtained  power  and  wealth  had  the  attempt  suc- 
ceeded, and  they  were  justly  held  most  responsible  when  they 
failed  in  their  attempt  at  accomplishing  a  revolution. 

Lord  George  Murray,  who  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
insurrection,  effected  his  escape  to  the  continent,'  and  died  at 
Medenblink  in  Holland,  in  1760. 

The  Earls  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  and  Lords  Balmerino 
and  Lovat,  in  Scotland,  with  Mr.  Charles  Ratcliffe,  in  England 
(brother  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  attainted  and  executed  in 
1715,)  were  the  persons  most  distinguished  by  birth  and  title 
whom  tt  9  Government  had  within  their  power.  The  Marquis  of 
Tullibardine  had  also  been  made  prisoner,  but  death,  by  a  (fisease 
under  which  he  had  long  languished,  relieved  his  captivity  in 
the  Tower,  and  removed  him  from  all  earthly  trial  or  punish- 
ment.* There  could  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  evidence 
against  Kilmarnock,  Cromarty,  and  Ba]merino,  all  three  of  whom 
had  acted  openly  in  the  rebellion  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force ; 
but  in  Lovat's  case,  who  had  not  been  personally  in  arms,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  that  evidence  should  be  brought  of  his  ac- 
cession to  the  secret  councils  of  the  conspiracy,  which  it  was  also 
desirable  should  be  made  known  to  the  British  public. 

The  Government  were  therefore  desirous  to  get  at  the  grounds, 
if  possible,  on  which  the  conspiracy  had  been  originally  formed, 
and  to  obtain  knowledge  of  such  Jacobites  of  power  and  conse- 
quence in  England,  as  had  been  participant  of  the  coimcils  which 
had  occasioned  such  an  explosion  in  North  Britain. 

A  disclosure  so  complete  could  only  be  attained  by  means  of 
an  accomplice  deep  in  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  insurgents.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  discover  among  the  late  counsellors 
of  the  ChevaUer,  some  individual  who  loved  life  better  than 
honour  and  fidelity  to  a  ruined  cause ;  and  such  a  person  was 
unhappily  foimd  in  John  Murray  of  Broughton,  secretary  to 
Charles  Edward.  This  unfortunate  gentleman,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  rebellion  had  originated,  had  been  most  active  in  ad- 
vancing the  Chevalier's  interest,  both  in  civil  and  military  affairs; 
and  though  he  considerably  embroiled  his  master's  affairs,  by  fan- 
ning the  discord  between  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  George 
Murray,  and  stimulating  the  Chevalier's  dislike  to  the  latter 
nobleman ;  yet  it  would  be  overloading  the  memory  of  the  un- 

1  "  He  aniTed,  Slst  March,  1747,  at  Rome,  where  he  was  receiired  with  creat 
diitinction  by  the  Pretender,  who  fitted  up  an  apartment  for  him  in  his  palace, 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Pope." — Wood,  toI.  i.,  p.  152. 

•  "  He  died  9th  July,  1746,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  priTately  in 
terred  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower.  In  his  last  moments  he  declared,  that  al- 
though he  had  been  as  much  as  any  man  attached  to  the  cause  of  the  Preten- 
der, ijf  he  might  now  adrise  his  countrymen,  it  should  be  never  more  ta  enter 
into  rebellious  measures,  for  after  baring  failed  in  their  late  attempt  ther 
taifht  be  sure  nerer  to  luccaed  in  any  other."— Wood,  toI.  L,  p.  160 
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fortunate,  to  suppose  that  his  conduct  arose  from  any  other 
motive  than  a  desire  to  advance  the  objects  of  his  own  ambition, 
without  a  thought  of  betraying  his  master's  interest.  After  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  Murray' fled  to  the  Highlands,  but,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  which  he  incurred  in  these  regions,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  and  took  refuge  with  a  relation, ' 
whose  seat  is  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  Tweeddale.  He 
was  here  discovered  and  made  prisoner. 

Being  assailed  by  tlireats  and  promises,  this  unhappy  gentle- 
man was  induced,  by  promise  of  a  free  pardon,  to  confess  to 
Ministers  the  full  detail  of  the  original  conspiracy  in  1740,  and 
the  Various  modifications  which  it  underwent  subsequent  to  that 

Eeriod,  imtil  the  landing  of  Prince  Charles  in  the  Hebrides.  It 
as  never  been  doubted  that  his  details  must  have  involved  the 
names  of  many  persons,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  who  did 
not  take  up  arms  in  the  insurrection  of  1745,  although,  as  the  law 
of  England  requires  two  witnesses  to  every  act  of  high  treason, 
none  such  could  have  been  brought  to  trial  upon  Murray's  single 
evidence.  He  himself  urged,  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct,  that 
although  he  preserved  his  own  life,  by  bringing  forward  his  evi- 
dence against  such  men  as  Government  could  have  convicted  with- 
out his  assistance,  yet  he  carefully  concealed  many  facts,  which, 
if  disclosed,  would  either  have  borne  more  hard  upon  such  com- 
plotters  before  the  fact,  or  would  have  imphcated  others,  against 
whom  Government  had  no  other  information.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  examine  this  species  of  logic ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
unlikely  that  Government  would  have  been  trifled  with  in  this 
manner  by  a  person  in  Murray's  situation ;  and,  on  the  other,  it 
does  not  appear  that  the  moral  guilt  of  an  approver,  or  King's 
evidence,  is  diminished,  because  he  discharges  with  infidelity  the 
base  bargain  he  has  entered  into.* 

The  Government,  thus  made  fully  acquainted,  by  Mr.  Murray's 
means,  with  the  original  plan  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy,  pro- 
ceeded to  bring  to  trial  those  leading  culprits  by  whom  it  had 
been  carried  on  in  arms. 

The  two  Earls,  of  Kilmarnock  and  Cromarty,  with  Lord  Bal- 
merino,  were  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  towards 
the  end  of  July  1 746,  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason,  to  which 
the  two  Earls  pleaded  guilty,  and  adhered  to  that  plea.  Lord 
Balmerino,  when  asked  to  plead,  declared,  that  he  had  been  in- 
dicted as  the  Lord  Balmerino  "  of  the  city  of  Carlisle,"  a  title 
which  did  not  belong  to  him,  and  that  he  even  had  not  been 

1  His  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Hunter  of  Polmood. 
*  "  Thus  may  you  drag  your  heary  chain  along, 

Some  minutes  more  inglorious  life  prolong. 

And  when  the  fates  shall  cut  a  coward's  breath. 

Weary  of  being,  yet  afraid  of  death. 

If  crimes  like  thine  hereafter  are  forgiren, 

JcDAS  and  Murray  both  may  go  to  Hearen  I 
\  Jacobite  Relict,  toL  it,  p.  37^ 
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at  Carlisle  on  the  day  when  he  was  charged  by  the  indictment. 
He,  was  answered,  that  the  words,  "  late  of  Carlisle,"  were  not 
made  part  of  his  title,  but  only  an  addition  of  place,  which  law 
required  by  way  of  description,  of  a  person  indicted  like  his  lord- 
ship. Lord  Balmerino  then  pleaded  not  guilty.  Several  witnes- 
ses appeared,  who  proved  that  the  accused  party  had  been  seen 
clothed  in  the  uniform  of  the  rebel  guards,  heading  and  command- 
ing them,  and  acting  in  every  respect  as  a  chief  of  the  rebellion. 
Lord  Balmerino  only  alleged,  that  he  had  not  been  at  the  tak- 
ing of  Carlisle  on  the  day  mentioned  in  the  indictment.  This, 
he  said,  was  an  idea  of  his  own  adoption,  and  as  he  was  now 
satisfied  that  it  was  not  founded  on  law,  he  was  sorry  that  he 
had  given  their  lordships  the  trouble  of  hearing  it.  The  three 
peers  were  then  pronounced  guilty,  by  the  voice  of  the  House 
of  Lords. 

On  the  noblemen  being  brought  up  for  sentence,  on  the  30th 
July,  Lord  Kilmarnock  again  confessed  his  offence,  and  pleaded 
guilty,  urging  that  his  father  had  bred  him  up  in  the  strictest 
revolution  principles,  and  pleading  that  he  himself  had  imprinted 
the  same  so  effectually  on  the  mind  of  his  own  eldest  son,  that 
Lord  Boyd  bore,  at  the  very  time,  a  commission  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, and  had  been  in  arms  for  King  George  at  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden,  when  he  himself  fought  on  the  other  side.  He  pleaded 
likewise,  that  he  had,  in  the  course  of  the  insurrection,  protected 
the  persons  and  property  of  loyal  subjects;  and  that  he  had 
surrendered  after  the  battle  of  CuUoden  of  his  own  accord,  al- 
though he  might  have  made  his  escape.  Although  this  confes- 
sion of  offences  was  made  at  a  time  when  its  sincerity  might  be 
doubted,  the  grace  and  dignity  of  Lord  Kilmarnock's  appear- 
ance, together  with  the  resignation  and  mildness  of  his  address, 
melted  all  the  spectators  to  tears ;  and  so  fantastic  are  human 
feelings,  that  a  lady  of  fashion  present,  whc  had  never  seen  his 
lordship  before,  contracted  an  extravagant  passion  for  his  per- 
son, which,  in  a  less  serious  affair,  would  have  been  little  less 
than  a  ludicrous  frenzy.^ 

Lord  Cromarty  also  implored  his  Majesty's  clemency,  and  de- 
clined to  justify  his  crime.  He  threw  his  life  and  fortune  on  the 
compassion  of  the  high  court,  and  pleaded  for  mercy  in  the  name 
of  his  innocent  wife, — his  eldest  son,  who  was  a  mere  boy, — ■ 
and  eight  helpless  children,  who  must  feel  tlieir  parent's  pun- 
ishment before  they  knew  his  guilt. 

Lord  Balmerino  being  called  upon  to  speak,  why  judgment  of 
death  should  not  pass  upon  him,  at  first  objected  to  the  act  of 
Parliament  under  which  he  was  tried ;  but  withdrew  his  plea  in 


1  "  Kilmarnock  \ra»  a  nobleman  of  fine  personal  accomplishments ;  he  hi 
been  educated  in  reTolution  principle*,  and"  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  partly 
from  the  desperate  situation  of  his  fortune,  and  partly  from  resentment  tc  the 
Oovemment  for  his  being  depnyed  ot  a  pension  whirh  he  had  for  some  time 
eujojed  " — Unoulbtt. 
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arrest  of  judgment  upon  further  eoneideration.  Sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  according  to  the  terrible  behest  of  the  law,  in 
eases  of  high  treason. 

The  conduct  of  Balmerino  was  a  striking  and  admirable  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  other  two  noblemen.  He  never  either  dis- 
owned or  concealed  his  political  principles.  He  stated,  that  he 
had,  indeed,  held  an  independent  company  of  foot  from  Queen 
Anne,  which  he  accounted  an  act  of  treason  against  his  lawful 
Prince ;  but  that  he  had  atoned  for  this  by  joining  in  the  msur- 
rection  in  1715  ;  and  willingly,  and  with  his  full  heart,  drew  his 
sword  in  1745,  though  his  age  might  have  excused  him  from 
taking  arms.^  He,  therefore,  neither  asked,  nor  seems  to  have 
wished,  for  either  acquittal  or  pardon,  and  the  bold  and  gallant 
manner  in  which  he  prepared  for  death,  attracted  the  admiration 
of  all  who  witnessed  it. 

It  was  understood  that  one  of  the  two  Earls  who  had  submitted 
themselves  to  the  clemency  of  the  sovereign,  was  about  to  be 
spared.  The  friends  of  both  solicited  anxiously  which  should  ob- 
tain preference  on  the  occasion.  The  circumstance  of  his  large 
family,  and  the  situation  of  his  lady,  it  is  believed,  influenced  the 
decision  which  was  made  in  Lord  Cromarty's  favour.^  When  the 
Countess  of  Cromarty  was  dehvered  of  the  child  which  she  had 
borne  in  her  womb  while  the  horrible  doubt  of  her  husband's  fata 
was  impending,  it  was  found  to  be  marked  on  the  neck  with  an 
impression  resembling  a  broad  axe ;  a  striking  instance  of  one 
of  those  mysteries  of  nature  which  are  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
philosophy. 

While  King  George  the  Second  was  perplexed  and  overwhelm- 

'  "  Arthur  Elphingstone,  Lord  Balmerino,  never  enjoyed  the  estate,  it  hav- 
ing devolved  to  him  only  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1746,  by  the  death  of  his 
brotiier.  He  had  the  command  of  a  company  of  foot  in  Lord  Shannon's  re- 
giment, in  Queen  Anne's  time;  but,  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  resigned 
his  commission  and  joined  the  Earl  of  Mar,  under  whom  he  served  at  Sheriff- 
muir.  He  escaped  from  Scotland  and  entered  into  the  French  service,  in 
■which  he  continued  till  the  death  of  his  younger  brother  Alexander,  in  1733. 
When  this  happened,  his  father,  anxious  to  have  him  settled  at  home,  made 
such  strong  application  to  Government  in  his  behalf,  that  he  obtained  a  free 
pardon,  of^  which  he  sent  notice  to  his  son,  then  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 
Not  a  little  surprised  at  this  unexpected  piece  of  intelligence,  he  thought  it 
his  duty,  before  determining  whether  or  not  to  accept  of  the  pardon,  to  state 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  to  the  Pretender,  who,  in  an  answer  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand,  gave  him  permission  to  return  to  Scotland,  and  withal 
mentioned  that  he  had  issued  orders  to  his  bankers  at  Paris,  to  supply  him 
with  money  for  his  travelling  expenses.  He  thereupon  returned  home  after 
having  been  near  twenty  years  an  exile,  and  was  received  with  great  joy  by  liig 
aged  lather." — Wood,  vol.  ii.,  p.  11)8. 

*  "  Great  interest  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Earl  of  Cromarty.  His  lady 
went  about,  the  day  after  sentence,  with  petitions  to  the  Lords  of  the  Cabinet 
Council ;  and  on  Sunday,  August  3d,  she  was  at  Kensington  in  mourning ;  and 
falling  down  on  her  knees  to  the  King  as  he  was  going  to  chapel,  took  hold 
of  the  hem  of  his  garment,  held  out  a  petition,  and  swooned  away.  His  Ma- 
jesty raised  her  up  with  his  own  hand,  took  her  petition  from  her  and  gave  it  to 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  who  was  behind ;  desiring  Lady  Stair,  who  accompanied 
Lady  Cromarty,  to  carry  her  to  an  apartment  where  she  might  be  taken  pro- 
per care  o£."— Scots  Mae.,  Aug., 
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ed  with  personal  applications  for  mercy,  in  behalf  of  Lords  Cro- 
marty and  Kilmarnock,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  with  na- 
tural feeling,  "  Heaven  help  me,  will  no  one  say  a  word  in  behalf 
of  Lord  Balmerino?  he,  though  a  rebel,  is  at  least  an  honest 
one ! "  ^  The  spirit  of  the  time  was,  however,  adverse  to  this 
generous  sentiment ;  nor  would  it  have  been  consistent  to  have 
spared  a  criminal,  who  boldly  avowed  and  vindicated  his  pohti- 
cal  offences,  while  exercising  the  severity  of  the  law  towards 
Others,  who  expressed  penitence  for  their  guilt.  The  Earl  of 
Cromarty  being,  as  we  have  said,  reprieved,  the  Earl  of  Kilmar- 
nock and  Lord  Balmerino  remained  under  sentence,  with  an 
intimation  that  they  must  prepare  for  death.  The  King,  how- 
over,  commuted  the  mode  of  execution  into  decapitation. 

The  behaviour  of  both  noblemen,  during  the  short  interval 
t^ey  had  now  to  live,  was  of  a  piece  with  their  conduct  on  the 
trial.  Lord  Kilmarnock  was  composed,  though  penitent,  and  pre- 
pared himself  with  decency  for  the  terrible  exit.  Balmerino,  on 
the  contrary,  with  a  bold  military  frankness,  seemed  disposed 
to  meet  death  on  the  scaffold  with  the  same  deiiance  as  in  a  field 
of  battle.  His  lady  was  with  him  at  the  moment  the  death- 
warrant  arrived.  They  were  at  dinner :  Lady  Balmerino  fainted 
at  the  awful  tidings.  "  Do  you  not  see,"  said  her  husband  to  the 
officer  who  had  intimated  the  news,  "  you  have  spoiled  my  lady's 
dinner  with  your  foolish  warrant  ? " 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1746,  the  prisoners  were  delivered  over 
by  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  to  the  custody  of  the  Sheriffs ;  on 
which  occasion,  the  officers  closed  the  words  of  form  by  the  em- 
phatic prayer,  «  God  save  King  George ! "  Kilmzi-nock  answer- 
ed with  a  deep  "  Amen."  *  Lord  Balmerino  replied,  in  a  loud 
and  firm  tone,  "  God  save  King  James !" 

Having  been  transported  in  a  carriage  to  an  apartment  on 
Tower-liill  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  companions  in  suffering 
were  allowed  a  momentary  interview,  in  which  Balmerino  seem- 
ed chiefly  anxious  to  vindicate  the  Prince  from  the  report,  that 
there  had  been  orders  issued  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden  to  give  no 
quarter.  Kilmarnock  confessed  he  had  heard  of  such  an  order, 
signed  George  Murray,  but  it  was  only  after  he  was  made  pri- 
soner. They  parted  with  mutual  affection.    "  I  would,"  said  Lord 

'  "  Ab  for  Balmerino,  a  letter  from  London  of  Aur.  7,  bears,  that  he  nerer 
asked  his  life  ;  that  the  day  after  sentence,  hearing  that  the  two  Earls  had  made 
application  for  mercy,  he  said,  by  way  of  sneer,  that  '  as  they  had  so  great  in- 
terest at  Court,  they  might  have  squeezed  his  name  in  with  their  own,'  that  a 
gentleman  who  went  to  speak  with  him  on  business,  excusing  himself  for  in- 
truding on  the  few  hours  his  Lordship  had  left,  Balmerino  replied,  '  No  intru- 
sion at  all,  sir;  for  I  have  done  nothing  to  make  my  couscience  uneasy.  1 
shall  die  with  a  true  heart  and  undaunted;  for  I  think  no  man  fit  to  lire  that 
is  not  fit  to  die ;  nor  am  I  any  ways  concerned  at  what  I  have  done.'  " — ScoU 
Mag.,  Aug.,  1746. 

•  Amongthcindiriduals,  in  number  serenty-seTen,  executed  for  their  share  in 
the  insurrection  of  1745-6,  the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  the  only  one  that  con- 
fessed guilt,  or  expressed  repentance 
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Balmerino,  « that  I  could  pay  this  debt  for  us  both."  Lord  Kil- 
marnock acknowledged  his  kindness.  The  Earl  had  the  sad  pre- 
cedence in  the  execution.  When  he  reached  the  spot,  and  be- 
held the  fatal  scaffold  covered  with  black  cloth ;  the  executioner 
with  his  axe  and  his  assistants;  the  sawdust  which  was  soon  to  be 
drenched  with  his  blood ;  the  coffin  prepared  to  receive  the  Umbs 
which  were  yet  warm  with  life ;  above  all,  the  immense  display 
of  human  countenances  which  surrounded  tlie  scaffold  Uke  a  sea, 
all  eyes  being  bent  on  the  sad  object  of  the  preparation,  his  na- 
tural feelings  broke  forth  in  a  whisper  to  the  friend  on  whose 
arm  he  leaned,  «  Home,  this  is  terrible !"  ^  No  sign  of  indecent 
timidity,  however,  affected  his  behaviour;  he  prayed  for  the 
reigning  King  and  family ;  knelt  calmly  to  the  block,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  fatal  blow. 

Lord  Balmerino  was  next  summoned  to  enter  on  the  fatal 
scene.  « I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  my  Lord  Kilmarnock  is  now  no 
more ;  I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  for  I  desire  not  to  protract 
my  life.  His  Lordship  then,  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  desired  the 
bystanders  to  drink  "  ain  degrae  ta  haiven,"  that  is,  an  ascent  to 
Heaven.  He  took  the  axe  out  of  the  hand  of  the  executioner, 
and  run  his  finger  along  the  edge,  while  a  momentary  thrill  went 
through  the  spectators,  at  seeing  so  daring  a  man  in  the  posses- 
sion of  such  a  weapon.  Balmerino,  did  not,  however,  meditate 
such  desperate  folly  as  would  have  been  implied  in  an  attempt 
at  resistance ;  he  returned  the  axe  to  the  executioner,  and  bid 
him  strike  boldly,  «  for  in  that,"  he  said,  «  my  friend,  wiU  con- 
sist thy  mercy."  "  There  may  be  some,"  he  said,  «  who  think 
my  behaviour  bold.  Remember  what  I  tell  you,"  addressing  a 
bystander,  "it  arises  from  a  confidence  in  God  and  a  clear  con- 
science." * 

1  "  This  expression,"  says  the  Ker.  Mr.  Forster,  who  attended  the  Earl  on 
the  scaffold,  "  bo  suitable  to  the  awful  occasion,  must,  to  all  who  know  the 
human  heart,  appear  to  be  nothing  else  tlian  the  language  of  nature,  and  was 
far  from  being  a  mark  of  unmanly  fear,  being  pronounced  with  a  steady  counte- 
nance, and  firmness  of  voice,  indications  of  a  mind  unbroken  and  not  discon- 
certed. His  whole  behaviour  was  so  humble  and  resigned,  that  not  only  hii 
friends,  but  every  spectator  was  deeply  moved ;  even  the  executioner  burst 
into  tears,  and  was  obliged  to  use  artificial  spirits  to  support  and  strengthen 

2  "When' his  Lordship  mounted  the  scaffold,"  says  Ford,  "he  did  it  with 
so  undaunted  a  step  as  surprised  every  spectator  that  was  unacquainted  with 
the  greatness  of  his  soul.  He  appeared  there  in  the  very  same  regimentals  he 
wore  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden,  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with  red,  with  brass  but- 
tons and  a  tie  wig ;  and  so  far  was  he  from  having  the  least  concern  him- 
self at  the  fear  of  death,  that  he  frequently  reproved  his  friends  that  wer« 
about  him  for  shovring  any.  He  walked  round  the  scaffold,  bowed  to  tlie 
people,  called  up  the  warder,  and  gave  him  some  money;  asked  whicu  was  hii 
hearse,  and  ordered  the  man  to  drive  near,  read  the  inscription  upon  his  coffin 
[Arthurus  Domi.vl's  dk  Bal.merino,  Dkcollatus  18th  Augusti  1746,  .*;tat. 
SvjE  58.  with  a  Baron's  coronet  over  it,  and  six  others  over  the  handles ;]  said  it 
was  right,  and  with  seeming  pleasure  looked  on  the  block,  which  he  called  hi« 
'pilloic  of  rest.'  Then  presenting  the  executioner  with  three  guineas,  said, 
'Friend,!  never  had  much  money,  this  is  all  I  have;  I  wish  I  had  more  for 
your  sake,  and  am  sorry  that  1  can  add  nothing  else  to  it  but  my  coat  and 
waistcoat,'  which  his  Lordjhip  instantly  took  off  and  placed  on  his  cofBn  for 
the  executioner. ' 
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With  the  same  intrepid  countenance,  Bahnerino  knelt  to  the 
block,  prayed  for  King  James  and  his  fajnily,  entreated  forgive- 
ness of  his  own  sins,  petitioned  for  the  welfare  of  his  friends,  and 
pardon  to  his  enemies.  These  brief  prayers  finished,  he  gave 
the  signal  to  the  executioner ;  but  the  man  was  so  surprised  at 
the  undaunted  intrepidity  of  hifl  victiin,  that  he  struck  the  first 
blow  irresolutely,  and  it  required  two  to  despatch  the  bloody 
woirk. 

The  conclusion  of  Lord  Lovat's  eventful  and  mysterious  career 
was  the  next  important  act  of  this  eventful  tragedy.  That  old 
conspirator,  after  making  his  escape  from  his  vassal's  house  of 
Gortuleg,  had  fled  to  the  Highlands,  where  he  was  afterwards 
taken  in  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  by  a  detachment  from  the 
garrison  of  Fort  William,  who  had  disembarked  from  on  board 
a  bomb  vessel,  called  the  Furnace.^  The  old  man  was  brought 
to  the  Tower  of  London.  On  this  occasion,  using  the  words  of  the 
Latin  poet,*  he  expressed  himself  prepared  either  to  resort  to 
his  old  stratagems,  or  to  meet  death  hke  a  man,  if  he  should  find 
it  inevitable.  Lovat's  trial,  which  came  on  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  9th,  and  was  finished  on  the  19th  day  of  March, 
was  very  long  and  extremely  curious.  On  the  former  occasions 
it  had  not  been  necessary  to  produce  the  evidence  of  Secretary 
Murray ;  but  on  the  present,  as  Lovat  had  not  been  personally 
engaged  in  the  insurrection,  it  was  indispensable  to  prove  his 
accession  to  the  previous  conspiracy.  This  was  accomplished  in 
the  fullest  manner;  indeed  he  said  of  himself,  probably  with  great 
truth,  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  every  insurrection  in  favour 
of  the  family  of  James  the  Seventh,  since  he  was  fifteen  years 
old ;  and  he  might  have  added,  he  had  betrayed  some  of  them 
to  the  opposite  party.  His  guilt,  thinly  covered  by  a  long  train 
of  fraud,  evasion,  and  deceit,  was  clearly  manifested,  though  he 
displayed  very  considerable  skill  and  legal  knowledge  in  his  de- 
fence. Being  found  guilty  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  sentence 
of  high  treason  was  pronounced  upon  the  old  man  in  the  usual 
horrible  terms.  He  heard  it  with  indifference,  and  replied,  "  I 
bid  your  lordships  an  everlasting  farewell !  Sure  I  am,  we  sliall 
never  all  meet  again  in  the  same  place." 

During  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  its  execution, 
this  singular  personage  employed  himself  at  first  in  solicitations 
for  life,  expressed  pretty  much  in  the  style  of  a  fawning  letter, 
which,  when  he  was  first  taken  prisoner,  he  had  written  to  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  pleading  his  high  favour  with  George  the 
First,  and  how  he  had  carried  his  royal  highness  about  when  a 
child,  in  the  parks  of  Kensington  and  Hampton-Court.  Finding 
these  meannesses  were  in  vain,  he  resolved  to  imitate  in  his 

>  Tho  detachment  was  eneaj^ed  in  malcinf;  descents  upon  the  coasts  of  Knoi- 
d*rt  and  Arisaig.  In  one  of  these  descents  thej  got  intellkence  of  Lord  LoTat 
•nd  after  three  days'  search,  found  turn  in  »  hollow  tree. — S. 

■)  S«u  Tersaie  dolos,  seu  certa^  occumbeie  maiu.— & 
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death  the  animal  he  most  resembled  in  his  life,  and  die  like  the 
Fox,  without  indulging  his  enemies  by  the  utterance  of  a  sigh 
or  groan.  It  is  remarkable,  my  dear  boy,  how  the  audacity  of 
this  daring  man  rendered  him  an  object  of  wonder  and  awe  at  hia 
death,  although  the  whole  course  of  his  hfe  had  been  spent  in  a 
manner  calculated  to  excite  very  different  feelings.  Lovat  had 
also,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  the  compassion  due  to  extreme  old 
age,  still  nourishing  a  dauntless  spirit,  even  when  a  life  beyond 
the  usual  date  of  humanity  was  about  to  be  cut  short  by  a  public 
execution.  Many  circumstances  are  told  of  him  in  prison,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  careless  spirit  of  levity  was  indulged 
by  him  to  the  last  moment.  On  the  evening  before  his  execution, 
his  warder  expressed  himself  sorry  that  the  morrow  should  be 
such  a  bad  day  with  his  Lordship.  "  Bad  !"  replied  his  lordship; 
«  for  what  1  do  you  think  I  am  afraid  of  an  axe  ?  It  is  a  debt 
we  must  all  pay,  and  better  in  this  way  than  by  a  lingering 
disease." 

When  ascending  the  scaffold  (in  which  he  reqi.  jsted  the  as- 
sistance of  two  warders),  he  looked  round  on  the  multitude,  and 
weirg  so  many  people,  said  with  a  sneer,  "  God  save  us,  why 
should  there  be  such  a  bustle  about  taking  off  an  old  grey  head 
from  a  man  who  cannot  get  up  three  steps  without  two  assist- 
ants?"    On  the  scaffold  he  repeated  the  hne  of  Horace — 

■'  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori." 

It  was  more  in  his  true  character,  that  when  a  scaffold  fell, 
and  he  was  informed  that  many  persons  had  been  killed  and 
maimed,  he  replied  in  the  words  of  the  Scottish  adage — «  The 
more  mischief  the  better  sport !"  He  submitted  to  the  fatal  blow 
with  unabated  courage,  and  left  a  strong  example  of  the  truth  of 
the  observation,  that  it  is  easier  to  die  well  than  to  live  well. 
The  British  Government  did  not  escape  blame,  for  having  se- 
lected as  an  example  of  punishment,  an  old  man  on  the  very 
verge  of  life.  Yet,  of  all  the  victims  to  justice,  no  one  either  de- 
served or  received  less  compassion  than  Lovat. 

While  the  blood  of  the  nobility  concerned  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  1745  was  flowing  thus  plentifully,  the  criminals  of  minor 
importance  had  no  cause  to  think  that  justice  was  aristocratic 
in  her  selection  of  victims.  The  persons  who  earhest  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  were  the  officers  of  the  Manchester 
regiment,  left,  as  we  have  seen,  in  Carhsle  after  the  retreat  from 
Derby.  Of  these  the  colonel  and  eight  other  persons  who  had 
held  commissions,  were  tried  and  condemned  in  London.  Eight 
others  were  found  guilty  at  the  same  time,  but  were  reprieved. 
Those  who  were  destined  for  execution,  underwent  the  doom  of 
law  in  its  most  horrible  shape,  upon  Kennington  Common ;  where 
they  avowed  their  political  principles,  and  died  firmly. 

A  melancholy  and  romantic  incident  took  place  amid  the  ter- 
rors of  the  executions.     A  young  lady,  of  good  family  auid  hand- 
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some  fortune,  who  had  been  contracted  in  marriage  to  James 
Dawson,  one  of  the  sufferers,  had  taken  the  desperate  resolution 
of  attending  on  the  horrid  ceremonial.  She  beheld  her  lover, 
after  having  been  suspended  for  a  few  minutes,  but  not  till  death, 
(for  such  was  the  barbarous  sentence,)  cut  down,  embowelled, 
and  mangled  by  the  knife  of  the  executioner.  All  this  she  sup- 
ported with  apparent  fortitude ;  but  when  she  saw  the  last  scene 
finished,  by  throwing  Dawson's  heart  into  the  fire,  she  drew  her 
head  within  the  carriage,  repeated  his  name,  and  expired  on  the 
spot.  This  melancholy  circumstance  was  made  by  Mr.  Shenstone 
the  theme  of  a  tragic  ballad.^ 

The  mob  of  London  had  hooted  these  unfortunate  gentlemen 
as  they  passed  to  and  from  their  trial,  but  they  witnessed  their 
last  sufferings  with  decency.  Three  Scottish  officers  of  the  party 
taken  at  Carlisle,  were  next  condemned  and  executed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former ;  others  were  tried  in  the  hke  manner,  and 
five  were  ordered  for  execution ;  among  these,  Sir  John  Wed- 
derburn.  Baronet,  was  the  most  distinguished. 

At  Carlisle  no  less  than  385  prisoners  had  been  assembled, 
with  the  purpose  of  trying  a  select  number  of  them  at  that  place, 
where  their  guilt  had  been  chiefly  manifested.  From  this  mass 
119  were  selected  for  indictment  and  trial  at  the  principal  towns 
in  the  north.  At  York,  the  Grand  Jury  found  bills  against  75 
insurgents.  Upon  this  occasion,  the  chaplain  of  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Yorkshire  preached  before  the  judges  on  the  very  significant 
text  (Numbers,  xxv.  5,)  "And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Is- 
rael, slay  ye  every  one  his  man  that  were  joined  unto  Baal 
peer." 

At  York  and  Carlisle  seventy  persons  upon  the  whole  received 
sentence  of  death ;  some  were  acquitted  on  the  plea  of  having 
been  forced  into  the  rebellion  by  their  chiefs.  This  recognises 
a  principle  which  might  have  been  carried  much  farther ;  when 
it  is  considered  how  much  by  education  and  principle  these 
wretched  kerne  were  at  the  disposal  of  their  leadei-s,  a  similar 
apology  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  admitted  as  an  excuse 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  The  law,  which  makes  allowance  for 
the  influence  of  a  husband  over  a  wife,  or  a  father  over  a  son, 
oven  when  it  involves  them  in  guilt,  ought  unquestionably  to 

'  "  And  ravish'd  was  that  constant  heart 
She  did  to  every  heart  prefer ; 
For  tho'  it  could  its  king  forget, 

'Twas  true  and  loyal  still  to  her. 
****** 
"  The  dismal  scene  was  o'er  and  past, 
The  lover's  mournful  hearse  retired ; 
The  maid  drew  back  her  languid  head, 
,  And  sighing  forth  Ms  name  expired. 

Tho'  justice  ever  must  prevail, 

The  tear  my  Kitty  sneds  is  due: 
For  seldom  shall  she  hear  a  tale 
bo  (ad,  80  tender,  yet  so  true,"  Sic- 
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hare  had  tne  same  consideration  for  the  clansmen,  who  were 
trained  up  in  the  most  absolute  ideas  of  obedience  to  their  chief, 
and  politically  exerted  no  judgment  of  their  own. 

Nine  persons  were  executed  at  Carlisle  on  the  18th  of  Octo- 
ber. The  list  contained  one  or  two  names  of  distinction  ;  as 
Buchanan  of  Arnpryor,  the  chief  of  his  name  ;  MacDonald  of 
Kinloch  Moidart,  one  of  the  first  who  received  the  Prince  on  his 
landing  ;  MacDonald  of  Teindreich,  who  began  the  war  by  attack- 
ing Captain  Scott's  detachment  when  marching  to  Fort  Augus- 
tus, and  John  MacNaughton,  a  person  of  little  note,  unless  in  so 
far  as  he  was  said,  but  it  is  believed  erroneously,  to  have  been 
the  individual  by  whose  hand  Colonel  Gardiner  fell  at  Preston. 
Six  criminals  suffered  at  Brampton ;  seven  were  executed  at 
Penrith,  and  twenty-two  at  the  city  of  York ;  eleven  more  were 
afterwards  executed  at  Carlisle ;  nearly  eighty  in  all  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  terrors  which  the  insurrection  had  inspired. 

These  unfortunate  sufferers  were  of  different  ages,  rank,  and 
habits,  both  of  body  and  mind  ;  they  agreed,  however,  in  their 
behaviour  upon  the  scaffold.  They  prayed  for  the  exiled  family, 
expressed  their  devotion  to  the  cause  in  which  they  died,  and  par- 
ticularly their  admiration  of  the  princely  leader  whom  they  had 
followed,  till  their  attachment  conducted  them  to  this  dreadful 
fate.  It  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  the  lives  of  these 
men,  supposing  every  one  of  them  to  have  been  an  apostle  of 
Jacobitism,  could  have  done  so  much  to  prolong  their  doctrines, 
as  the  horror  and  loathing  inspired  by  so  many  bloody  punish- 
ments. And  when  to  these  are  added  the  merciless  slaughter 
upon  the  fugitives  at  CuUoden,  and  the  devastation  committed  in 
the  Highland  districts,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the 
sword  of  justice  would  have  been  weary  with  executions. 

There  were  still,  however,  some  individuals,  upon  whom,  for 
personal  reasons,  vengeance  was  still  desired.  One  of  these  was 
Charles  Ratcliffe,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  This 
gentleman  had  been  partaker  in  the  Earl's  treason  of  1715,  and 
had  been  condemned  for  that  crime,  but  escaped  from  Newgate. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1745  or  beginning  of  1746,  he  was 
taken  on  board  a  French  ship  of  war,  with  other  officers.  The 
vessel  was  loaded  with  arms  and  warlike  stores,  bound  for  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  for  the  use  of  the  insurgents.  Ratcliffe's  case 
was,  therefore,  a  simple  one.  He  was  brought  before  the  King's 
Bench,  where  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  ihe 
same  Charles  Ratcliffe  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  earlier 
rebellion,  and  who  had  then  made  his  escape.  Upon  this  being 
found  proved  by  a  jury,  he  was  condemned  to  die,  although, 
appealing  to  his  French  commission,  he  pleaded  that  he  was  not 
a  subject  of  Britain,  and  denied  himself  to  be  the  Charles  Rat- 
cUfTe  to  whom  the  indictment  and  conviction  referred,  alleging 
he  was  Charles  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 

On  the  8th  of  December,  KatcUife  appeared  on  the  scaffold, 
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where  he  v^as  admitted,  in  respect  of  his  birth,  to  the  sad  honours 
of  the  axe  and  block.  He  was  richly  dressed,  and  behaved  with 
a  mixture  of  grace  and  firmness  which  procured  him  universal 
sjTnpathy.'  Lovat,  whose  tragedy  I  have  already  given,  was,  in 
p/iint  of  time,  the  last  person  who  suffered  death  for  pohtical 
causes  in  1747. 

An  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed  in  June  1747,  granting  a  par- 
don to  all  persons  who  had  committed  treason,*  but  with  an  awful 
list  of  exceptions,  amoimting  to  about  eighty  names.  I  may  here 
mention  the  fate  of  some  of  those  persons  who  had  displayed  so 
much  fidelity  to  Charles  during  the  time  of  his  escape.  The 
Laird  of  MacKinnon,  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh,  and  others,  as- 
certained to  have  been  active  in  aiding  the  Prince's  escape,  were 
brought  to  London,  and  imprisoned  for  some  time.  Flora  Mac- 
Donald,  the  heroine  of  this  exti-aordinary  drama,  was  also,  for 
a  time,  detained  in  the  Tower.  As  I  have  recorded  several  of 
the  severities  of  Government,  I  ought  to  add,  that  notliing  save 
a  short  imprisonment  attended  the  generous  interference  of  those 
individuals  ii  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Adventurer,  during  his 
dangers  and  distresses.  After  being  liberated  from  the  Tower, 
Flora  MacDonald  found  refuge,  or  rather  a  scene  of  triumph,  in 
the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  determined  Jacobite,  where  the 
Prince's  Highland  guardian  was  visited  by  all  persons  of  rank 
who  entertained  any  bias  to  that  unhappy  cause.  Neither  did 
the  English  Jacobites  limit  their  expressions  of  respect  and 
admiration  to  empty  compliments.  Many  who,  perhaps,  secretly 
regretted  they  had  not  given  more  effectual  instances  of  their 
faith  to  the  exiled  family,  were  desirous  to  make  some  amends, 
by  loading  with  kind  attentions  and  valuable  presents,  the  hero- 
ine who  had  played  such  a  dauntless  part  iu  the  drama.  These 
donations  supplied  to  the  gallant  Highlandwoman  a  fortune  of 
nearly  £1500.  She  bestowed  this  dowery,  together  with  her 
hand,  upon  MacDonald  of  Kingsburgh,  who  had  been  her  assis- 
tant in  the  action  which  procured  her  so  much  fame.  The 
applause  due  to  her  noble  conduct,  was  not  rendered  by  Jaco- 
bites alone;  many  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  particularly  the 
good-natured  and  generous  Prince  Fx-ederick  of  Wales,'  felt  and 

'  "  He  was  dressed  in  scarlet,  laced  with  black  relvet  trimmed  with  (jold ; 
a  gold-laced  waistcoat,  white  silk  stockings,  and  a  white  feather  in  his  hat. 
On  the  scafTold  he  took  leave  of  his  friends  with  great  serenity  and  calmness  of 
mind ;  and  after  speaking  a  few  words,  and  giving  a  parcel  of  gold,  which  he 
called  ten  guineas,  to  the  executioner,  knelt  flown  to  prayers,  all  the  company 
on  the  scafTold  kneeling  with  him.  In  about  two  minutes  he  spread  his  handl^ 
which  was  the  signal,  and  the  executioner  struck  olf  his  head  at  three  blows. 
The  first  cut  all  except  a  bit  of  skin,  which  wiis  cut  at  two  chips  more.  On 
searching  his  pockets,  the  executioner  found  half-a-guinea,  a  silver  crucifix, 
•nd  his  beads.  Instead  of  ten  guineas,  he  had  got  eleven  and  a  half  out  of  Bat> 
jlifle'shand  "— Scot*  Mag.,  1746. 

>  20th  George  II.,  1747.— S. 

»  Frederick,  grandfather  of  King  George  the  Fourth.  Hii  Royal  Highnens 
nave  a  proof  of  this  generous  and  liberal  mode  of  thinking,  when  the  Princess 
bia  wife  informed  him  that  Lady  Margaret  .MacDonald,  concerned  with  Flora 
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expressed  what  was  due  to  the  worth  ol  Flora  MacDonald, 
though  exerted  for  the  safety  of  so  dangerous  a  rival.  The  sim- 
plicity and  dignity  of  her  character  was  expressed  in  her  remark, 
that  she  never  thought  she  had  done  any  thing  wonderful  till 
she  heard  the  world  wondering  at  it.  She  afterwards  went  to 
America  with  her  husband  Kingsburgh,  but  both  returned,  in 
consequence  of  the  civil  war,  and  died  in  their  native  isle  of 
Skye.i 

I  should  make  these  volumes  thrice  as  long  as  they  ought  to 
be,  were  I  to  tell  you  the  stories  which  I  have  heard  (some- 
times from  the  hps  of  those  who  were  themselves  the  sufl'erers) 
concerning  the  strange  concealments  and  escapes  which  the  Jaco- 
bites were  reduced  to  for  the  safety  of  their  lives  after  their 
cause  was  ruined.  The  severity  of  legal  prosecution  was  not 
speedily  relaxed,  although  the  proceedings  under  martial  law 
were  put  a  stop  to.  Lord  Pitsligo,  who  lurked  on  his  own  estate, 
and  displayed  a  model  of  patience  under  unusual  sufferings,  con- 
tinued to  be  an  object  of  occasional  search  long  after  the  1746; 
and  was  in  some  degree  under  concealment  till  his  death  in  1762, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  Some  other  criminals  pecuharly  ob- 
noxious to  Government  were  not  liberated  from  prison  ujitil  the 
accession  of  George  the  Thu'd." 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

Daring  Character  of  Prince  Charleses  Enterprise — The  Conte- 
quences  that  must  hate  attended  its  Success- — Causes  which  con- 
tributed  to   Charleses   temporary  Success — False  lustre   which 

in  saving  the  Chevalier,  had  been  presented  to  her  Koyal  Highness,  adding, 
with  some  concern,  that  she  did  not  know  her  to  be  the  person  implicated 
in  the  escape  of  Charles  Edward.  •'  And  would  you  not  have  done  the  like, 
madam,"  replied  the  high-minded  Prince,  "  had  the  unfortunate  man  appeared 
before  you  in  such  calamitous  circumstances  ?  I  know — I  am  sure — vou  would." 
-S. 

1  In  his  journey  to  the  Western  Islands,  1773.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  "  We  were 
entertained  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr.  MacDonald,  and  his  lady  Flora 
MacDonald,  a  name  that  will  be  mentioned  in  history,  and  if  courage  and 
fidelity  be  virtues,  mentioned  with  honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  stature, 
soft  features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence;"  and  in  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
Thrale  he  adds,  "  here  I  had  the  honour  of  saluting  the  far-famed  Miss  Flora 
MacDonald.  She  must  then  (17'16)  have  been  a  very  young  lady  ;  she  is  now 
not  old  ;  of  a  pleasing  person,  and  elegant  behaviour.  She  told  me  that  she 
thought  herself  honoured  by  my  visit ;  and  I  am  sure  that  whatever  regard  she 
bestowed  on  me  was  liberally  repaid.  '  If  thou  likest  her  opinions  thou  wilt 
praise  her  virtue.*  At  Kingsburgh  we  were  liberally  feasted,  and  I  slept  in  the 
>ame  bed  in  which  the  Prince  reposed  in  his  distress ;  the  sheets  which  he  used 
were  never  put  to  any  meaner  offices,  but  were  wrapped  up  by  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  at  last,  according  to  her  desire,  were  laid  round  her  in  her  grave — 
these  are  not  Whigs." — P'lora  MacDonald  died  at  Skye,  4th  March,  l/iiO.— 
Scots  Mag. 

*  Farquharson  of  Monaltry,  Lieutenant-colonel  of  one  of  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don's Aberdeenshire  battalions,  was  the  last  person  who  remained  in  confine- 
ment for  the  affair  of  1745.— S. 
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Romance  throwt  around  the  System  of  Clanshw — Abutes  tc 
which  that  System  led — Proscription  of  the  Highland  Garb — 
Abolition  of  Hereditary  Jurisdictions,  and  of  Feudal  Tenure*. 

We  have  hitherto  only  detailed  the  penal  procedure  taken 
against  the  principal  actors  in  the  rebellion  1745.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  narrate  the  legislative  measures  which  Parliament 
thought  proper  to  adopt  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  a 
calamity,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  take  a  review  of 
the  character  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  result  which  it  actually 
did  or  might  have  produced. 

Looking  at  the  whole  in  a  general  point  of  view,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  presents  a  dazzling  picture  to  the  imagination, 
oeing  a  romance  of  real  Ufe  equal  in  splendour  and  interest  to 
any  which  could  be  devised  by  fiction.  A  primitive  people,  re- 
siding in  a  remote  quarter  of  the  empire,  and  themselves  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  fearlessly  attempted 
to  place  the  British  Crown  on  the  head  of  the  last  scion  of  those 
ancient  kings,  whose  descent  was  traced  to  their  own  mountains. 
This  gigantic  task  they  undei^ok  in  favour  of  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five,  who  landed  on  their  shore  without  support  of  any  kind,  and 
threw  himself  on  their  generosity — they  assembled  an  army  in 
his  behalf — their  speech,  their  tactics,  their  arms,  were  alike  im- 
known  to  their  countrymen  and  to  the  English, — holding  them- 
selves free  from  the  obligations  imposed  by  common  law  or  posi- 
tive statute,  they  were  yet  governed  by  rules  of  their  own,  derived 
from  a  general  sense  of  honour,  extending  from  the  chief  to  the 
lowest  of  his  tribe.'  With  men  unaccustomed  to  arms,  the 
amount  of  the  most  eflBcient  part  of  which  never  exceeded  2000, 
they  defeated  two  disciplined  armies  commanded  by  officers  of 
experience  and  reputation,  penetrated  deep  into  England,  ap- 
proached within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  capital,  and  made  the 
crown  tremble  on  the  king's  head ;  retreated  with  the  like  suc- 
cess, when  they  appeared  on  the  point  of  being  intercepted  be- 
tween three  hostile  armies ;  checked  efiFectually  the  attack  of  a 
superior  body  detached  in  pursuit  of  them ;  reached  the  North 

'  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred  when  the  Highland  army  advanced 
to  Kirkliston,  in  their  march  on  Edinburgh,  1745.  It  was  recollected  that  the 
house  of  Newliston,  lying  near  the  camp  of  the  Highlanders,  had  been  built  by 
the  Secretary,  Lord  Stair,  who  was  so  deeply  implicated  in  the  massacre  of 
Glencoe ;  it  was  also  remembered,  that  the  grandson  of  the  murdered  Gleneoe 
•was  in  the  Highland  camp,  at  the  head  of  his  clan  regiment ;  it  was,  therefore, 
to  be  apprehended,  that  they  would  commit  some  violence  on  the  house  of 
Newliston,  and  as  this  would  be  highly  preiudicial  to  the  reputation  of  the 
Chevalier's  army,  it  was  proposed  to  place  a  guard  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing it.  Glencoe  heard  this  proposal,  and  demanded  an  audience  of  the  Prince. 
"  It  Is  right,"  he  said,  "that  a  guard  should  be  placed  upon  the  house  of  New- 
liston, but  that  guard  must  be  furnished  by  the  MacUonaldsof  Glencoe;  if  they 
arc  not  thought  worthy  of  this  trust,  they  canoot  be  fit  to  bear  arms  in  your 
Royal  Highness's  cause,  and  I  must,  of  course,  withdraw  them  from  your  stan- 
dard." The  claim  of  the  high-spirited  chief  was  necessarilr  admitted,  and  the 
MacDonalds  of  Glencoe  mounted  guard  on  the  house  of  Newliston ;  nor  wof 
there  the  least  article  deranged  oi  destroyed. — S> 
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in  safety,  and  were  only  suppressed  by  a  concurrence  of  disad- 
vantages which  it  was  impossible  for  human  nature  to  surmount. 
All  this  has  much  that  is  splendid  to  the  imagination,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  regard  without  admiration,  the  Utile  band  of  deter- 
mined men  by  whom  such  actions  were  achieved,  or  the  interest- 
ing young  Prince  by  whom  their  energies  were  directed.  It  is 
therefore  natural  that  the  civil  strife  of  1745  should  have  been 
long  the  chosen  theme  of  the  poet,  the  musician,  and  the  noveUst, 
and  each  has  in  turn  found  it  possessed  of  an  interest  highly  suit- 
able to  his  purpose. 

In  a  work  founded  on  history,  we  must  look  more  closely  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  rebellion,  and  deprive  it  of  some  part 
of  the  show  which  pleases  the  fancy,  in  order  to  judge  of  it  by 
the  sound  rules  of  reason.  The  best  mode  of  Hoing  this,  is  to 
suppose  that  Charles  had  accomplished  his  romantic  adventure^ 
and  seated  himself  in  temporary  security  in  the  palace  of  St 
James's;  when  common  sense  must  admit  that  nothing  could 
have  been  expected  from  such  a  counter-revolution,  excepting 
new  strife  and  fiercer  civU  wars.  The  opinion  and  conduct  of 
the  whole  British  empire,  with  very  few  exceptions,  had  shown 
their  disinclination  to  have  tb>s  man  to  rule  over  them ;  nor  were 
all  the  clans  in  his  army  numerous  enough  to  furnish  more  than 
two  battalions  of  guards  to  have  defended  his  throne,  had  they 
been  able  to  place  him  upon  it.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that 
England,  so  opulent,  so  populous,  so  high-spirited,  could  be  held 
under  a  gaUing  yoke  by  a  few  men  of  unknown  language  and 
manners,  who  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  strelitzes  or 
janizaries,  and  detested  in  that  capacity.  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  itself  was  attached  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  the 
principles  which  placed  them  on  the  throne  ;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  votaries  of  the  Presbyterian  religion,  a  form  of  church 
government  which  it  had  been  long  the  object  of  the  Stewart 
famUy  to  destroy.  From  that  quarter,  therefore,  Charles,  in  his 
supposed  state  of  perilous  exaltation,  could  have  drawn  no  sup- 
port, but  must  have  looked  for  opposition.  The  interference  of  a 
French  force,  had  such  taken  place,  could  only  have  increased 
the  danger  of  the  restored  dynasty,  by  rousing  against  them  the 
ancient  feeUngs  of  national  hatred  and  emubition ;  nor  is  it  hkely 
that  they  could  have  oflFered  successful  resistance  to  the  general 
opposition  which  such  unpopular  aid  would  have  accumulated 
around  them. 

Neither  is  it  probable  that  Charles  Edward,  educated  as  he  had 
been  in  foreign  courts,  and  in  the  antiquated  principles  of  passive 
obedience  and  arbitrary  power,  would  have  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  afiections  of  the  great  mass  of  his  subjects,  by  disavow- 
ing those  sentiments  of  despotic  government  which  had  cost  his 
grandfather  so  dear.  Even  while  his  enterprise  was  in  progress, 
there  existed  a  great  schism  in  his  camp,  between  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lord  Elcho,  and  others,  who,  though  engaged  with  the 
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Prince  and  favouring  his  pretensions  to  the  throne,  conceived 
themselves  entitled,  as  their  lives  and  fortunes  were  depending 
on  the  issue,  to  remonstrate  against  measures  of  which  they  did 
not  always  approve.  Charies  Edward  naturally,  but  fatally  for 
himself  and  his  family,  preferred  and  followed  the  counsels  of 
those  who  made  it  a  point  to  coincide  with  him  in  opinion ;  so 
that  had  the  strength  of  this  army  been  adequate  to  place  him 
upon  the  throne,  he  must  nevertheless  have  speedily  been  preci- 
pitated into  civil  war,  the  seeds  of  which  existed  even  among  his 
own  followers,  since  they  did  not  agree  among  themselves  on 
what  principles  he  was  to  govern,  whether  as  a  despotic  or  consti- 
tutional monarch. 

From  all  this  it  would  appear,  that  however  severe  upon  the 
Highlanders  and  their  country  at  the  moment  when  it  happened, 
the  defeat  of  Prince  Charles  at  Culloden  could  alone  have  ended 
the  internal  divisions  of  Great  Britain;  and  that  any  victory 
which  he  might  have  obtained,  would  only  have  added  to  the 
protraction  of  civil  strife,  and  the  continuance  and  increase  of 
national  calamity. 

Neither  were  the  actions  of  the  Highlanders  under  Prince 
Charles,  though  sufficiently  glorious  for  their  arms,  altogether  so 
wonderful  as  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  Without  detracting 
from  their  und-^ubted  bravery,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Chevalier 
was  fortunate  in  meeting  with  two  such  antagonists  as  Cope  and 
Hawley,  neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  dreamed  of  maintain- 
ing a  second  line  or  effectual  reserve,  though  rendered  so  neces- 
sary by  the  violence  and  precipitance  of  the  Highland  attack, 
which  must  always  have  thrown  a  certain  degree  of  disorder  into 
those  troops  who  were  first  exposed  to  its  fury,  but  at  the  same 
time  have  brought  confusion  among  the  assailants  themselves. 
The  two  regiments  of  dragoons  who  fought,  or  rather  fled,  at  Pres- 
ton, having  previously  lost  their  character  by  a  succession  of 
panics,  must  be  also  looked  upon  as  affording  to  the  Highlanders 
an  advantage  unusual  to  those  who  encounter  an  EngUsh  army. 
Of  the  general  plan  of  insurrection,  it  may  be  safely  said  to  have 
been  a  rash  scheme,  devised  by  a  very  young  man,  who  felt  his 
hopes  from  France  to  be  rendered  absolutely  desperate ;  and  by 
piqueing  the  honour  of  Lochiel  and  his  friends,  wrought  them  to 
such  a  height  of  feeling  as  to  induce  them  to  engage  in  what  their 
common  sense  assured  them  was  positive  ruin. 

We  may  also  observe,  that  though  the  small  number  of  this 
Prince's  forces  was  in  a  great  measure  the  cause  of  his  ultimate 
defeat,  yet  the  same  circumstance  contributed  to  his  partial  suc- 
cess. 

This  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  you  are  to  remember  that 
the  imperfections  of  an  undisciphned  army  increase  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  as  an  ill-constructed  machine  becomes  more  un- 
manageable in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  powerful  army  of  clans 
commanded  by  Mar  in  the  year  1715,  could  not  have  acted  with 
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the  same  speed  and  decision  as  the  comparatively  small  bodjr 
which  was  arrayed  under  Charles.  And  if,  on  the  latter  occa- 
sion, the  Prince  wanted  the  aid  of  such  large  forces  as  were 
brought  to  Perth  in  1715  by  the  Marquis  of  Himtly  and  the  Earls 
of  Breadalbane  and  Seaforth,  his  councils  were  also  unembar- 
rassed by  the  respect  and  deference  claimed  by  these  dignitaries, 
and  by  the  discords  which  often  arose  between  them,  either 
amongst  themselves,  or  with  the  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  that  without  derogating  from  the  desire  to 
maintain  discipline,  which  was  certainly  entertained  by  the  High- 
land chiefe  during  the  enterprise,  the  small  nimiber  of  the  Prince's 
array  must  also  have  occasioned  among  themselves  a  conscious- 
ness of  weakness,  and  they  were  perhaps  the  more  disposed  t« 
attend  to  orders  and  abstain  from  all  unnecessary  violence,  be> 
cause  they  saw  from  the  beginning  that  their  safety  depended  on 
mutual  concord,  and  on  preserving  or  acquiring  the  good  opinion 
of  the  country. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  the  history  of 
Highland  clanship,  that  in  point  of  effective  and  recognised  in- 
fluence, the  system  may  be  considered  as  having  closed  with  the 
gallant  and  generous  display  of  its  character  which  took  place  in 
1745.  We  have  said  already  that  the  patriarchal  spirit  was  gra- 
dually decaying,  and  that  the  system  had  been  insensibly  inno- 
vated upon  in  each  successive  generation.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  probably  would  not  have  existed,  if  the 
chiefs  had  not  sedulously  nursed  and  kept  it  alive,  to  maintain  in 
their  persons  that  peculiar  military  power,  which  most  of  them 
expected  to  render  the  means  of  distinguishing  themselves  in  the 
civil  war  that  was  yearly  expected.  If  the  coimtry  had  remained 
in  profoimd  peace,  the  chiefs,  like  the  Lowland  barons,  would 
have  been  induced  to  exchange  the  command  of  their  clansmen, 
whose  services  they  had  no  prospect  of  requiring,  for  other  advan- 
tages, which  increased  rents,  and  improved  possessions,  would 
have  procured  them.  The  slow  but  certain  operation  of  those 
changes  would  have  finally  dissolved,  though  perhaps  at  a  later 
period,  the  connexion  between  the  clan  and  the  chief,  and  under 
circumstances,  perhaps,  less  creditable  to  the  latter.  It  is  there- 
fore better,  even  for  the  fame  of  the  Highlands,  that  the  spirit  of 
the  patriarchal  system,  like  the  light  of  a  dying  lamp,  should 
have  collected  itself  into  one  bright  flash  before  its  final  extinc- 
tion ;  and  in  the  short  period  of  a  few  months,  should  have  exhi- 
bited itself  in  a  purer  and  more  brilliant  character  than  it  had 
displayed  during  the  course  of  ages. 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  period  at  which  the  patri- 
archal system  was  totally  broken  up,  was  that  at  which  it  pre- 
sented the  most  interesting  appearance.  The  Highland  chiefs  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  at  least  those  who  were  persons  of  consi- 
deration, were  so  much  influenced  by  the  general  civilisation  of 
Britain,  as  to  be  not  only  averse  to  the  abuse  of  power  over  their 
IIL  2  A  ■ 
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clansmen,  but  disposed,  as  well  as  from  policy  as  from  higher 
motives,  to  restrain  their  followers  from  predatory  habits,  and, 
discouraging  what  was  rude  and  fierce,  to  cultivate  what  was 
honourable  and  noble  in  their  character.  It  is  probable  the  pa- 
triarchal system  was  never  exercised,  generally  speaking,  in  a 
mode  so  beneficial  to  humanity,  as  at  the  time  when  it  was  re- 
motely affected  by  the  causes,  which  must  ultimately  have  dis- 
solved it.  In  this  respect,  it  resembled  the  wood  of  certain  trees, 
which  never  afford  such  beautiful  materials  for  the  cabinet-maker, 
as  when  they  have  felt  the  touch  of  decay. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  view  which  we  cast  upon  the 
system  of  clanship,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  last  generation, 
is  like  looking  back  upon  a  Highland  prospect,  enlivened  by  the 
tints  of  a  beautiful  summer  evening.  On  such  an  occasion,  the 
distant  hills,  lakes,  woods,  and  precipices,  are  touched  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  atmosphere  with  a  glow  of  beauty,  which  is  not  pro- 
perly their  own,  and  it  requires  an  exertion  to  recall  to  our  mind 
the  desolate,  barren,  and  wild  character,  which  properly  belong 
to  the  objects  we  look  upon.  For  the  same  reason,  it  requires 
an  effort  of  the  understanding  to  remind  us,  that  the  system  oi 
society  under  which  the  Highland  clans  were  governed,  although 
having  much  in  it  which  awakens  both  the  heart  and  the  fancy, 
was  hostile  to  liberty,  and  to  the  progress  both  of  religious  and 
moral  improvement,  by  placing  the  happiness,  and  indeed  the 
whole  existence,  of  tribes  at  the  disposal  of  individuals,  whose 
power  of  administration  was  influenced  by  no  restraint  saving 
their  own  pleasure.  Like  other  men,  the  heads  of  the  clans 
were  liable  to  be  seduced  into  the  misuse  of  unlimited  authority ; 
and  you  have  only  to  recall  what  I  have  said  in  these  pages  of 
Lovat  and  others,  to  be  aware  what  a  cm-se  and  a  plague  a  vio- 
lent or  crafty  chief  might  prove  to  his  own  clan,  to  the  general 
government,  to  the  peace  of  his  neighbours,  and  indeed  to  the 
whole  country  in  which  he  hved.  The  possession  of  such  power 
by  a  few  men  made  it  always  possible  for  them  to  erect  the  stan- 
dard of  civil  war  in  a  country  otherwise  disposed  to  peace ;  and 
their  own  bravery  and  that  of  their  retainers,  only  rendered  the 
case  more  dangerous,  the  provocation  more  easily  taken,  and 
their  powers  of  attack  or  resistance  more  bloody  and  desperate. 
Even  in  peace,  the  power  of  ravaging  the  estates  of  a  neighbour 
or  of  the  Lowlands,  by  letting  loose  upon  them  troops  of  banditti,! 
kennelled  like  blood-hounds  in  some  obscure  valley,  till  their  ser-1 
vices  were  required,  was  giving  to  every  petty  chieftain  the! 
means  of  spreading  robbery  and  desolation  tjirough  the  country 
at  his  pleasure. 

With  whatever  sympathy,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  imme- 
diate sufferers,  with  whatever  general  regret  we  may  look  upon 
the  extinction,  by  violence,  of  a  state  of  society  which  was  so 
much  connected  with  honour,  fidelity,  and  the  tenets  of  romantic 
chivalry,  it  is  impossible,  in  sober  sense,  to  wish  that  it  should 
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nave  continued,  or  to  say  that,  in  political  wisdom,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  ought  to  have  tolerated  its  longer  existence. 

The  motives,  however,  of  the  legislature,  in  destroying  the  cha- 
racter of  the  patriarchal  system  adopted  in  the  Highlands,  were 
more  pressing  than  those  arising  out  of  general  expedience  and 
utility.  The  measures  struck  less  at  what  was  inexpedient  in 
general  principles,  than  at  the  constant  source  of  repeated  rebel- 
lions against  the  Royal  Family;  and  we  cannot  wonder,  that 
being  now  completely  masters  of  the  disaffected  districts  by  the 
fate  of  war,  they  aimed  at  totally  eradicating  all  marks  of  dis- 
tinction between  the  Highlander  and  Lowlander,  and  reducing 
the  mountains  to  the  quiei  and  peaceful  state  which  the  Lowlands 
of  Scotland  had  presented  for  many  years. 

The  system  of  disarming  the  Highlands  had  been  repeatedly 
resorted  to  upon  former  occasions,  but  the  object  had  been  only 
partially  attained.  It  was  now  resolved,  not  only  to  deprive  the 
Highlanders  of  their  arms,  but  of  the  ancient  garb  of  their  coimtry ; 
a  picturesque  habit,  the  custom  of  wearing  which  was  peculiarly 
associated  with  the  use  of  warlike  weapons.  The  sword,  the  dirk, 
the  pistol,  were  all  as  complete  parts  of  the  Highland  dress  as 
the  plaid  and  the  bonnet,  and  the  habit  of  using  the  latter  was 
sure  to  remind  the  wearer  of  the  want  of  the  former.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  destroy  this  association  of  ideas,  by  rendering  the  use  of 
the  Highland  garb,  in  any  of  its  peculiar  forms,  highly  penal.* 

Many  objections,  indeed  some  which  appealed  to  compassion, 
and  others  founded  upon  utUity,  were  urged  against  this  interdic- 
tion of  an  ancient  national  costume.  It  was  represented  that  the 
form  of  the  dress,  light,  warm,  and  convenient  for  the  use  of 
those  who  were  accustomed  to  it,  was  essentially  necessary  to 
men  who  had  to  perform  long  journeys  through  a  wild  and  deso- 
late country ;  or  discharge  the  labours  of  the  shepherd  or  herds- 
men among  extensive  mountains  and  deserts,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  applied  to  pasture.  The  proscription  also  of  a  national 
garb,  to  which  the  people  had  been  long  accustomed,  and  wer» 
necessarily  much  attached,  was  complained  of  as  a  stretch  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  especially  as  the  law  was  declared  to  extend  to 
large  districts  and  tracts  of  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
not  only  refrained  from  aiding  the  rebellion,  but  had  given  ready 
and  effectual  assistance  in  its  suppression. 

Notwithstanding  these  reasons,  and  notwithstanding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  loyal  chiefs  that  it  was  unjust  to  deprive  them  of 
the  swords  which  they  had  used  in  the  Government's  defence,  it 
was  judged  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  proposed  measure,  aa 

'  This  was  a  very  harsh  regulation,  affecting  the  feelings  and  the  habits  cf 
many  who  had  no  accession  to  the  rebellion,  or  who  had  taken  arms  to  resist 
it.  Yet  there  was  a  knowledge  of  mankind  in  the  prohibition,  since  it  divested 
the  Highlanders  of  a  dress  which  was  closely  associated  with  their  habits  of  clan- 
ship and  of  war.  In  like  manner,  lam  informed,  that  in  some  provinces  of  Italy 
the  peculiar  dress  of  the  banditti  is  prohibited  to  be  worn  even  at  masquerades, 
as  it  ia  found  to  excite  bj  association  a  liking  to  the  freebooting  tiade. — S. 
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one  which,  rigidly  enforced  by  the  proposed  severity  of  Govern- 
ment, promised  completely  to  break  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Highlanders,  so  far  as  it  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country  at  large.  A  law  was  accordingly 
passed,  forbidding  the  use  of  what  is  called  tartan,  in  all  its  various 
checkers  and  modifications,  under  penalties  which,  at  that  time^ 
might  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  Highlanders 
to  part  with  their  national  dress,  but  which  certainly  now  appear 
disproportioned  to  the  offence.  The  wearing  any  part  of  what  is 
called  the  Highland  garb,  that  is,  the  plaid,  philabeg,  trews, 
shoulder-belt,  or  any  other  distinctive  part  of  the  dress,  or  the 
use  of  any  garment  composed  of  tartan,  or  parti-coloured  cloth, 
made  the  offender  liable,  for  the  first  offence,  to  six  months'  im- 
prisonment ;  and  for  the  second,  to  transportation  to  the  colonies. 
At  the  same  time,  the  wearing  or  even  possession  of  arms  sub- 
jected a  Highlander  to  serve  as  a  common  soldier,  if  he  should 
prove  unable  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  pounds.  A  second  offence 
was  to  be  punished  with  transportation  for  seven  years.  The 
statute  is  20th  Greorge  II.  chap  51. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  these  two  statutes,  not  only  re- 
fatraining  the  use  of  arms  under  the  highest  penalties,  but  pro- 
scribing the  dress  of  a  whole  nation,  no  objection  can  be  made  to 
another  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  the  year  1748,  for  abohsh- 
ing  the  last  effectual  remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  viz.,  the  here- 
ditary jurisdictions  throughout  Scotland.  These  last  remains  of 
the  feudal  system  I  have  repeatedly  alluded  to,  as  contrary  aUke 
to  common  sense,  and  to  the  free  and  impartial  administration  of 
justice,  lu  fact  they  vested  the  power  of  deciding  all  ordinary 
actions  at  law  in  the  persons  of  great  landholders,  neither  educated 
to  the  legal  profession,  nor  in  the  habit  of  separating  their  own 
interests  and  passions  from  the  causes  which  they  were  to  decide 
as  judges.  The  statute  appointed  sums  of  money  to  be  paid  as  a 
compensation  to  the  possessors  of  those  judicial  rights,  whose 
existence  was  inimical  to  the  progress  of  a  free  country.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  vested  in  professional  persons,  called 
Sheriffs-depute  (so  called  as  deputed  by  the  Crown,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  Sheriffs  principal,  formerly  enjoying  jurisdiction  as 
attached  to  their  patrimony.)  Such  a  Sheriff-depute  was  named 
for  each  county,  to  discharge  the  judicial  duties  formerly  exercis- 
ed by  hereditary  judges. 

This  last  Act  was  not  intended  for  the  Highlands  alone,  its  in- 
fluence being  extended  throughout  Scotland.  By  the  Act  of  20th  ' 
King  Geo.  II.  cap.  5,  all  tenures  by  wardholdiog,  that  is,  where 
the  vassal  held  lands  for  the  performance  of  military  service, 
were  declared  unlawful,  and  those  which  existed  were  changed 
into  holdings  for  feu,  or  for  blanch  tenures, — that  is  to  say,  either 
for  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  money,  or  some  honorary  ac- 
knowledgment of  vassalage, — so  that  it  became  impossible  for  any 
superior  or  overlord,  in  future,  to  impose  upon  his  vassals  the 
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fatal  service  of  following  him  to  battle,  or  to  discharge  the  oppres- 
sire  duties  of  what  were  called  hunting,  hosting,  watching,  and 
warding.  Thus,  although  the  feudal  forms  of  investiture  were 
retained,  all  the  essential  influence  of  the  superior  or  overlord 
over  the  vassal  or  tenant,  and  especially  the  right  which  he  had 
to  bring  him  into  the  field  of  battle,  in  consequence  of  his  own 
quarrels,  was  in  future  abrogated  and  disallowed.  The  conse- 
quence of  these  great  alterations  we  reserve  for  the  next  chapter. 
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Allowance  granted  by  France  to  Charles's  FoUovars  — Bemotal  of 
the  Prince  from  France — Miss  Walkinshaw — Charles's  Visit  to 
London — Jacobite  Intrigues — Death  of  Prince  Charles — and  of 
his  Brother,  Cardinal  Duke  of  York — Changes  effected  in  the 
Highlands  by  the  Measures  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Rebel- 
lion— Decay  of  the  System  of  Clanship — the  Jacobites  become  re- 
conciled to  the  House  of  Hanoter — Restoration  of  the  Forfeited 
Estates — The  Highland  Garb  again  permitted  to  be  worn — In- 
troduction of  Store-Farming — Improzement  in  the  Commerce  of 
Scotland. 

Before  giving  a  farther  account  of  the  effect  produced  on  Scot- 
land and  its  inhabitants  by  the  Disarming  Act,  the  Jurisdiction 
Act,  and  other  alterations  adopted  into  the  law  of  Scotland,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  of  1745,  we  may  take  some  notice 
of  the  melancholy  conclusion  of  Charles  Edward's  career,  which 
had  commenced  with  so  much  brilliancy.  There  are  many  per- 
sons like  this  unfortunate  Prince,  who,  having  failed  in  an  effort 
boldly  made  and  prosecuted  with  vigour,  seem  afterwards  to  have 
been  dogged  by  misfortune,  and  deprived,  by  the  premature  de- 
cay of  the  faculties  they  once  exhibited,  of  the  power  of  keeping 
up  the  reputation  gained  at  the  beginning  of  their  career. 

On  his  firet  arrival  in  France,  with  all  the  eclat  of  his  victories 
and  his  sufferings,  the  Chevalier  was  very  favourably  received  at 
Court,  and  obtained  considerable  advantages  for  some  of  his  fol- 
lowers. Lochiel  and  Lord  Ogilvie  were  made  Ueutenant-colonels 
in  the  French  service,  with  means  of  appointing  to  commissions 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  exiles  who  had  participated 
in  their  fate.  The  Court  of  France  also  granted  40,000  livres 
a-year  for  the  support  of  such  Scottish  fugitives  as  were  not  pro- 
vided for  in  their  military  service. 

This  allowance,  however  liberal  on  the  part  of  France,  was 
totally  insufiBcient  for  the  maintenance  of  so  many  persons,  ac- 
customed not  only  to  the  necessaries  but  comforts  of  Ufe  ;  and  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  many,  reduced  to  exile  and  indi- 
gence in  his  cause,  murmured,  though  perhaps  with   injustice. 
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Rgainst  the  Prince,  whose  power  of  alleviating  their  distresses 
they  might  conclude  to  be  greater  than  it  really  was. 

An  incident  which  followed,  evinced  the  same  intractability  of 
temper  which  seems  to  have  characterised  this  young  man  in  his 
attempt  to  regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  When  the  French 
Government,  in  the  winter  of  1748,  were  disposed  to  accede  to  a 
peace  with  England,  it  was  an  indispensable  stipulation,  that  the 
young  Pretender,  as  he  was  styled,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reside  within  the  French  territories.  The  King  and  ministers  of 
France  felt  the  necessity  of  acceding  to  this  condition  if  they 
would  obtain  peace  ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  do  so  with  all  the 
attention  possible  to  the  interest  and  feelings  of  Charles  Edward. 
With  this  purpose,  they  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  retreat 
to  Friburg,  in  Switzerland,  where  they  proposed  to  assure  him  an 
asylum,  with  a  company  of  guards,  a  large  pension,  and  the  no- 
minal rank  and  title  of  Prince  of  Wales. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  with  what  possible  views  Charles  rejected 
these  offers,  or  from  what  motive,  saving  the  impulse  of  momen- 
tary spleen,  he  positively  refused  to  leave  France.  He  was  in  a 
kingdom,  however,  where  little  ceremony  was  then  used  upon  such 
occasions.  One  evening  as  he  went  to  the  opera,  he  was  seized 
by  a  party  of  the  French  guards,  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  con- 
veyed first  to  the  state  prison  of  Vincennes,  and  from  thence  to 
the  town  of  Avignon,  which  belonged  to  the  Pope,  where  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  never  to  enter  France  again.^ 

To  this  unnecessary  disgrace  Charles  appears  to  have  subject- 
ed himself  from  feelings  of  obstinacy  alone  ;  and  of  course  a  line 
of  conduct  so  irrational  was  little  qualified  to  recommend  him  as 
a  pleasant  guest  to  other  states. 

He  went  first  to  Venice  with  a  single  attendant ;  but  upon  a 
warning  from  the  Senate,  he  returned  to  Flanders. 

Here,  about  the  year  1751,  he  admitted  into  his  family  a  fe- 
male, called  Miss  Walkinshaw.  The  person  whom  he  thus  re- 
ceived into  his  intimacy  had  connexions,  of  which  his  friends  and 
adherents  in  Britain  were  extremely  jealous.  It  was  said  that 
her  sister  was  a  housekeeper  at  Leicester  House,  then  inhabited 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and  such  was  the  general  suspicion  of 
her  betraying  her  lover,  that  the  persons  of  distinction  in  Eng- 
land who  continued  to  adhere  to  the  Jacobite  interest,  sent  a  spe- 
cial deputy,  called  Macnamara,  to  request,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  party,  that  this  lady  might  be  removed  from  the  Cheva- 
lier's residence,  and  sent  into  a  convent,  at  least  for  a  season. 
The  Prince  decidedly  put  a  negative  upon  this  proposal, — "  Not," 
he  said,  "  that  he  entertained  any  particular  affection  or  even 
regard  for  Miss  Walkinshaw,  but  because  he  would  not  be  dictated 
to  by  his  subjects  in  matters  respecting  his  own  habits  or  family." 

'  For  a  particular  account  of  the  proceedings  with  recard  to  Charles,  hit 
ultimate  arrest  and  banishment  from  France,  aee  the  JLockWt  Papers,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  .569-51(8. 
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When  Macnamara  was  finally  repulsed,  he  took  his  leave  with 
concern  and  indignation,  saying,  as  he  retired, — "  By  what  crime, 
sir,  can  your  family  have  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven, 
since  it  has  visited  every  branch  of  them  through  so  many  ages  I " 

This  haughty  reply  to  a  request,  reasonable  and  respectful  in 
itself,  was  the  signal  for  almost  all  the  Jacobite  party  in  England 
to  break  up  and  dissolve  itself;  they  were  probably  by  this  time 
only  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  deserting  with  honour  a 
cause  which  was  become  hopeless.^ 

Before  this  general  defection,  some  intrigues  had  been  set  on 
foot  in  behalf  of  Charles,  but  always  without  much  consideration, 
and -by  persons  of  incompetent  judgment.  Thus  the  Duchess  of 
Buckingham,  a  woman  of  an  ambitious  but  flighty  disposition, 
took  it  upon  her  at  one  time  to  figure  as  a  patroness  of  the  House 
of  Stewart,  and  made  several  journeys  from  England  to  Paris  and 
also  to  Rome,  with  the  affectation  of  making  herself  the  heroine 
of  a  Jacobite  revolution.  This  intrigue,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
could  have  no  serious  object  or  termination. 

In  1750,  the  Jacobite  intrigues  continued  to  go  on,  and  the 
Prince  himself  visited  London  in  that  year.  Dr.  King,  then  at 
the  head  of  the  Church  of  England  Jacobites,  received  him  in  his 
house.  He  assures  us,  that  the  scheme  which  Charles  had  formed 
was  impracticable,  and  that  he  was  soon  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  the  continent.*     Dr.  King  at  this  time  draws  a  harsh  picture 

1  "  When  Macnamara  returned  to  London,  and  reported  the  Prince's  answer 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed  him,  they  were  astonished  and  confound- 
ed. However,  they  soon  resolved  on  the  measures  which  they  were  to  pursue 
for  the  future,  and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a  man  who  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  serve  himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the  lives  of  his  best  and 
most  faithful  friends,  than  part  with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often  declared,  he 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed."— King. — "  From  this  anecdote,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  the  general  truth  of  which  is  indubitable,  the  principal  fault  of  Charles 
Edward's  temper  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  was  a  high  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  what  he  had  once  determined  on — 
qualities  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold  attempt,  gave  the  nation  little 
room  to  hope  that  he  would  have  been  found  free  from  the  love  of  prerogative 
and  desire  of  arbitrary  power,  which  characterised  his  unhappy  grandfather.' 
~  Introdur'ion  to  Redgauntlet. 

2  "  September,  1750—1  received  a  note  from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired 
to  see  me  immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on  her,  she  led  me  into  her  dress- 
ing-room and  presented  me  to "  [the  Chevalier,  doubtless.]  "  If  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  him  there,  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  he  acquainted  me 
with  the  motives  which  had  induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at 
this  juncture.  The  impatience  of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile,  had  formed  a 
scheme  which  was  impracticable ;  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they 
had  represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation  had  been  made,  nor  was  any 
thing  ready  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  he  had  been 
deceived  ;  and  therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five  days  onlv,  he  returned 
to  the  place  from  whence  he  came."— King's  Anecdotes  of  his  Own  Times. — 
Sir  Walter  Scott  adds,  "  Dr.  King  was,  in  1750,  a  keen  Jacobite,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  the  vi«it  made  by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such  circumstances, 
and  from  his  being  one  of  that  unfortunate  person's  chosen  correspondents. 
He,  as  well  as  other  men  of  sense  and  observation,  began  to  despair  of  making 
their  fortune  in  the  party  which  they  had  chosen.  It  was  indeed  sufficiently 
dangerous ;  for,  during  the  short  visit  just  described,  one  of  Dr.  King's  servants 
remarked  the  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince  Charles,  whom  he  recognised  from 
the  common  hwiXA-— Introduction  to  RedgaimUet. 
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of  the  unfortunate  Prince ;  he  represents  hun  as  cold,  interested, 
and  avaricious,  which  is  one  frequent  indication  of  a  selfish  cha- 
racter. This  author's  evidence,  however,  must  be  taken  with 
some  modification,  since  the  Doctor  wrote  his  anecdotes  at  a  time 
when,  after  having  long  professed  to  be  at  the  head  of  thenonjur- 
ing  party,  he  had  finally  withdrawn  from  it,  joined  the  Govern- 
ment, and  paid  his  duty  at  court.  He  is  therefore  not  likely  to 
have  formed  an  impartial  judgment,  or  to  have  drawn  a  faithful 
picture,  of  the  Prince  whose  cause  he  had  deserted.  In  1752,  the 
embers  of  Jacobitism  threw  out  one  or  two  sparks.  Patrick,  Lord 
Ehbank,  conducted  at  this  time  what  remained  of  a  Jacobite  in- 
terest in  Scotland ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  wit,  shrewdness,  and 
sagacity ;  but  Uke  others  who  are  conscious  of  great  talent,  often 
both  in  his  conduct  and  conversation  chose  the  most  disadvanta- 
geous side  of  the  question,  in  order  to  make  a  more  marked  dis- 
play of  his  abilities. 

The  Honourable  Alexander  Murray,  one  of  Lord  Elibank's 
brothers,  a  very  daring  man,  had  devised  a  desperate  scheme  for 
seizing  upon  the  Palace  of  St.  James's  and  the  person  of  the 
King,  by  means  of  sixty  determined  men.  There  was  a  second 
branch  of  the  conspiracy  which  should  have  exploded  in  Scotland, 
where  there  were  no  longer  either  men  or  means  to  accomplish 
an  insurrection.  MacDonell  of  Lochgarry,  and  Dr.  Archibald 
Cameron,  brother  to  Lochiel,  were  the  agents  employed  in  this 
northern  part  of  the  plot.  The  latter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  being  taken  upon  the  banks  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
sent  prisoner  to  London.  Dr.  Cameron  was  brought  to  trial  upon 
the  Bill  of  Attainder,  passed  against  him  on  account  of  his  concern 
in  the  Rebellion  1745,  and  upon  that  charge  he  was  arraigned, 
condemned,  and  put  to  death  at  Tyburn,  June  1753.  His  execu- 
tion for  this  old  offence,  after  the  date  of  hostilities  had  been  ho 
long  past,  threw  much  reproach  upon  the  Government,  and  even 
upon  the  personal  character  of  George  the  Second,  as  sullen,  re- 
lentless, and  unforgiving.  These  aspersions  were  the  more  cre- 
dited, that  Dr.  Cameron  was  a  man  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposi- 
tion, had  taken  no  military  share  in  the  Rebellion,  and  had  uni- 
formly exercised  his  skill  as  a  medical  man  in  behalf  of  the  wound- 
ed of  both  armies.  Yet  since,  as  is  now  well  known,  he  returned 
to  Scotland  with  the  pin-pose  of  again  awakening  the  flames  of 
rebellion,  it  must  be  owned,  that  whatever  his  private  character 
might  be,  he  only  encoimtered  the  fate  which  his  enterprise 
merited  and  justified.* 

The  Honourable  Alexander  Murray  ventinred  to  London  about 
the  same  period,  where  a  proclamation  was  speedily  issued  for  his 
arrest.  Having  discovered  that  the  persons  on  whose  assistance 
he  had  relied  for  the  execution  of  his  scheme  had  lost  courage,  he 
renounced  the  enterprise.      Other  wild  or  inefficient  intrigues 

>  Seethe  Introduction  to  Bedgaontlet,  and  Boswell'i  Life  of  Johnion,  Edition 
1885,  ToL  i.  pp.  162-3  ., 
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were  cai-ried  on  in  behalf  of  Charles  down  to  about  1760 ;  but 
they  havo  all  the  character  of  being  formed  by  mere  projectors, 
desirous  of  obtaining  money  from  the  exiled  Prince,  without  any 
reasonable  prospect,  perhaps  without  any  serious  purpose,  of 
rendering  him.  effectual  service. 

A  few  years  later  than  the  period  last  mentioned,  a  person 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  obtain  Charles's  commission  to 
form  some  interest  for  him  among  the  North  American  colonists, 
who  had  then  commenced  their  quarrels  with  the  mother  country. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  adventurer  alluded  to,  to  make  a  party 
for  the  Prince  among  the  insurgents  in  a  country  which  contained 
many  Highlanders.  But  that  scheme  also  was  entirely  without 
solid  foundation,  for  the  Scottish  colonists  in  general  joined  the 
party  of  King  George. 

Amidst  these  vain  intrigues,  excited  by  new  hopes,  which  were 
always  succeeded  by  fresh  disappointment,  Charles,  who  had  sup- 
ported so  much  real  distress  and  fatigue  with  fortitude  and  firm- 
ness, gave  way  both  in  niind  and  body.  His  domestic  imeasiness 
was  increased  by  an  unhappy  union  with  Louisa  of  Stohlberg,  a 
German  princess,  which  produced  happiness  to  neither  party,  and 
some  discredit  to  both.  Latterly,  after"  long  retaining  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  laid  it  aside,  because,  after  his  father's  death 
in  1 766,  the  courts  of  Europe  would  not  recognise  him  as  King 
of  Great  Britain.  He  afterwards  lived  incognito,  under  the  title 
of  Count  D'Albany.i  Finally,  he  died  at  Rome  upon  the  31st  of 
January,  1788,  in  his  68th  year,  and  was  royally  interred  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Frescati,  of  which  his  brother  was  bishop. 

The  merits  of  this  unhappy  Prince  appear  to  have  consisted 
in  a  degree  of  daimtless  resolution  and  enterprise,  bordering  upon 
temerity ;  the  power  of  supporting  fatigues  and  misfortunes,  and 
extremity  of  every  kind,  with  firmness  and  magnanimity ;  and  a 
natural  courtesy  of  manner  highly  gratifying  to  his  followers, 
which  he  could  exchange  for  reserve  at  his  pleasure.  Nor,  when 
his  campaign  in  Scotland  is  considered,  can  he  be  denied  respect- 
able talents  in  military  affairs.     Some  of  his  partisans  of  higher 

'  "  Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to  those  of  disappomted  ambition  ; 
and.  though  a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
Charles  Edward,  the  adventurous,  the  gallant,  and  the  handsome,  the  leader  of 
a  race  of  pristine  valour,  whose  romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have  died 
along  with  him,  had  in  his  latter  days  yielded  to  those  humiliating  habits  of 
intoxication,  in  which  the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown  the  recollection  of 
their  disappointments  and  miseries.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  unhappy 
Prince  lost  the  friendship  even  of  those  faithful  followers  who  had  most  devoted 
themselves  to  his  misfortunes,  and  was  surrounded,  with  some  honourable  ex- 
ceptions, by  men  of  a  lower  description,  regardless  of  the  character  which  he 
was  himself  no  longer  able  to  protect.  It  is  a  fact  consistent  with  the  author's 
knowledge,  that  persons  totally  unentitled  to,  and  unfitted  for  such  a  distinc- 
tion, were  presented  to  the  unfortunatePrince  in  moments  unfit  for  presentation 
of  any  kind.  Amid  these  clouds  was  at  length  extinguished  the  torch  which 
once  shook  itself  over  BrUain  with  such  terrific  glare,  and  at  last  »unk  in  ita 
own  ashes,  scarce  remembered,  and  scarce  noted,"— Scott.  JntiodutUon  tn 
SedtfaunOet. 
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rank  conceived  he  evinced  less  gratitude  for  their  services  than 
he  ought  to  have  rendered  them ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  approached  his  person  were  unable  to  mention  him 
without  tears  of  sorrow,  to  which  your  Grandfather  has  been  fre- 
quently a  witness. 

His  faults  or  errors  arose  from  a  course  of  tuition  totally  unfit 
for  the  situation  to  which  he  conceived  himself  bom.  His  educa- 
tion, intrusted  to  narrow-minded  priests  and  soldiers  of  fortime, 
had  been  singularly  limited  and  imperfect;  so  that,  instead  of 
being  taught  to  disown  or  greatly  modify  the  tenets  which  had 
made  his  fathers  exiles  from  their  throne  and  country,  he  was  in- 
structed to  cling  to  those  errors  as  sacred  maxims,  to  which  he 
was  bound  in  honour  and  conscience  to  adhere.  He  left  a  na- 
tural daughter,  called  Countess  of  Albany,  who  died  only  a  few 
years  since. 

The  last  direct  male  heir  of  the  line  of  Stewart,  on  the  death 
of  Charles,  was  his  younger  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  whom  the 
Pope  had  created  a  cardinal.  This  Prince  took  no  other  step 
for  asserting  his  claim  to  the  British  kingdoms,  than  by  striking 
a  beautiful  medal,  in  which  he  is  represented  in  his  cardinal's 
robes,  with  the  crown,  sceptre,  and  regalia,  in  the  background, 
bearing  the  motto,  Voluntate  del  non  desiderio  populi,  implying 
a  tacit  relinquishment  of  the  claims  to  which,  by  birth,  he  might 
have  pretended.  He  was  a  Prince  of  a  mild  and  beneficent 
character,  and  generally  beloved.  After  the  innovations  of  the 
French  Revolution  had  destroyed,  or  greatly  diminished,  the  re« 
venues  he  derived  from  the  Church,  he  subsisted,  singular  to  tell, 
on  an  annuity  of  £4000  a-year  assigned  to  him  by  the  generosity 
of  the  late  King  George  the  Third,  and  continued  by  that  of  his 
royal  successor.  In  requital  of  their  bounty,  and  as  if  acknow- 
ledging the  House  of  Hanover  to  be  the  legitimate  successors  of 
his  claims  to  the  crown  of  Britain,  this,  the  last  of  the  Stewarts, 
bequeathed  to  his  present  Majesty  all  the  crown  jewels,  some 
of  them  of  great  value,  which  King  James  the  Second  had  car- 
ried along  with  him  on  his  retreat  to  the  Continent  in  1688,  to- 
gether with  a  mass  of  papers,  tending  to  throw  much  light  on 
British  history.  He  died  at  Rome,  Jime  1807,  in  the  83d  year 
of  his  age. 

Having  now  finished  my  account  of  the  House  of  Stewart,  ex- 
tinguished in  the  person  of  its  last  direct  male  heir,  I  return 
to  notice  the  general  effects  produced  in  Scotland,  by  the  laws 
adopted  for  the  abolition  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions,  and  pro- 
hibition of  the  Highland  dress  and  arms.  On  the  first  point,  no 
dissatisfaction  was  expressed,  and  little  was  probably  felt,  ex- 
cepting by  a  few  landed  proprietors,  who  might  conceive  their 
dignity  diminished  by  their  power  over  their  tenants  being 
abridged  and  limited.  But  it  was  diff'erent  with  the  Disarming 
Act,  which  was  resented  by  the  Highlanders  oe  a  deadly  insult, 
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and  which  seemed  for  a  considerable  time  rather  to  increase 
than  allay  the  discontent,  which  it  was  the  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  appease.^ 

Indeed,  when  the  state  of  the  Highlands  is  considered,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  years  at  least,  it  should 
have  been  wilder  than  it  was  before  the  insurrection.  The  coun- 
try was  filled  with  desperate  men,  whom  their  education  to  the 
use  of  arms,  as  well  as  the  recent  scenes  of  civil  war,  had  familia- 
rized to  rapine  and  violence,  and  the  check,  such  as  it  was,  which 
the  authority  of  the  chiefs  extended  over  malefactors,  was  en- 
tirely dissolved  by  the  downfall  of  their  power.  Accordingly, 
the  criminal  records  of  that  period  are  full  of  atrocities  of  va- 
rious kinds,  perpetrated  in  the  Highlands,  which  give  a  strange 
idea  of  the  disorderly  state  of  the  country. 

Tradition  also  delights  to  enumerate,  among  the  sons  of  vulgar 
rapine,  the  names  of  Sergeant  Mor  Cameron*  and  others,  depre- 

2  "  If  the  policy  of  the  disarming  act  appears  somewhat  problematical, 
what  must  we  think  of  the  subsequent  measure  of  1747,  to  compel  the  High- 
landers to  lay  aside  their  national  dress?  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  latter 
act,  without  considering  it  rather  as  an  ignorant  wantonness  of  power,  than 
the  proceeding  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  legislature.  To  be  compelled  to  wear 
a  new  dress  has  always  been  found  painful." — Johnson. — "  So  the  Highlanders 
found,"  says  General  Stewart,  "  and  it  certainly  was  not  consistent  with  the 
boasted  freedom  of  our  country  to  inflict  on  a  whole  people  the  severest  pun- 
ishment, short  of  death,  for  wearing  a  particular  dress.  Had  the  whole  race 
been  decimated,  more  violent  grief,  indignation,  and  shame  could  not  have  been 
excited  among  them,  than  by  being  deprived  of  this  long  inherited  costume. 
This  was  an  encroachment  on  the  feelings  of  a  people,  whose  ancient  and 
manly  garb  had  been  worn  from  a  period  reaching  back  beyond  all  history,  or 
even  tradition."— Sketches,  vol.  i.,  p.  117- 

2  "  This  man  had  been  a  sergeant  in  the  French  service,  and  came  over  to 
Scotland  in  the  year  1745.  From  his  large  size  he  was  called  Sergeant  Mor. 
Having  no  settled  abode,  and  dreading  the  consequence  of  his  service  in 
France,  and  his  after  engagement  in  the  rebellion,  he  formed  a  party  of  out- 
laws among  the  mountains  between  the  counties  of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Ar- 
gyle.  While  he  plundered  the  cattle  of  those  considered  his  enemies,  he  pro- 
tected the  propertv  of  his  friends,  and  frequently  made  people  on  the  Lowlaitd 
borders  puK;hase  liis  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  black  mail.  Many  stories 
are  told  of  him.  On  one  occasion  he  met  with  an  officer  from  the  garrison  on 
the  mountains  of  Lochaber.  The  oihcer  told  him  that  he  suspected  he  had 
lost  his  way,  and  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  much  afraid  of  falling  in 
with  Sergeant  Mor,  requested  the  stranger  would  accompany  him  on  his  road. 
The  other  agreed ;  and  as  they  walked  on,  they  talked  much  of  the  sergeant 
and  his  feats,  the  ofhcer  using  much  freedom  with  his  name,  calling  him  rob- 
ber, murderer 'Stop  there,'  interrupted  his  companion,  'he  does  indeed 

take  the  cattle  of  the  Whigs  and  Sassenachs,  but  neither  he  nor  his  ceamachs 
ever  shed  innocent  blood,  except  once,'  added  he,  '  that  I  was  unfortunate 
at  Braemar,  when  a  man  was  killed,  but  I  immediately  ordered  the  creach 
(the  spoil)  to  be  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  owners,  retreating  as  fast  as  we 
could  after  such  a  misfortune.' — '  You!'  says  the  officer,  '  what  had  you  to  do 
with  the  affair?'— 'I  am  John  Du  Cameron— I  am  the  Sergeant  Mor;  there 
is  the  road  to  Inverness ;  you  and  your  money  are  safe.  Tell  your  governor 
to  send  in  future  a  more  wary  messenger.  Tell  him  also,  that  though  an  out- 
law, and  forced  to  live  upon  the  public,  I  am  a  soldier  as  well  as  himself,  and 
would  despise  taking  his  gold  from  a  defenceless  man  who  confided  in  me.' 
The  officer  never  forgot  the  adventure,  which  he  frequently  related.  Cameron 
was  afterwards  betrayed  by  a  treacherous  friend  to  a  party  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Sir  Hector)  Munro,  and  executed  at  Perth 
in  1753.  According  to  Highland  prediction,  in  all  such  cases,  the  fortunes  ol 
the  betrayer  ever  aft«rwards  held  a  backward  course." — Stbwari 's  Sketches, 
Tol.  ii.,  App  H 
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dators  of  milder  mood,  and  whose  fame  might  rank  with  that 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  archers,  as  friends  and  benefac- 
tors to  the  poor,  though  plunderers  of  the  rich.  The  sword  of 
justice  was  employed  in  weeding  them  out ;  and  if  frequent  ex- 
amples of  punishment  did  not  correct  the  old  depredators,  it 
warned  the  young  from  following  their  footsteps.  But  the  race  of 
Forty-jive  men,  as  they  were  called,  who  supphed  this  generation 
of  heroes,  became  in  time  old,  and  accustomed  to  peaceful  habits. 

Government  also  had,  by  the  Act  of  Attainder,  which  forfeited 
the  lands  of  those  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  acquired  very  large 
estates  in  the  Highlands,  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Jacobite  chiefs.  More  wise  than  their  predecessors  in  1716,  in- 
stead of  bringing  this  property  to  sale,  they  retained  it  under 
the  management  of  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  by  whom,  after 
the  necessary  expenses  were  defrayed,  the  surplus  revenue  was 
apphed  to  the  improvement  of  Scottish  arts  and  manufactures, 
and  especially  to  the  amelioration  of  the  Highlands.  The  ex- 
ample of  agriculture  and  successful  industry,  which  was  set  on 
foot  under  the  patronage  of  these  commissioners,  was  imitated  by 
those  Highlanders,  who,  excluded  from  the  rough  trade  of  arms, 
began  to  turn  a  late  and  unwilling  eye  to  such  pursuits.  The 
character  of  the  natives,  as  well  as  the  face  of  the  country,  un- 
derwent a  gradual  change ;  the  ideas  of  clanship,  which  long 
clung  to  the  heart  of  a  Scottish  Highlander,  gradually  gave  way 
under  the  absence  of  many  chiefs,  and  the  impoverishment  ol 
others.  The  genius  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  about  the  same 
time  also,  opened  a  fresh  career  to  the  martial  spirit  of  the 
Highlanders,  by  levying  regiments  for  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment in  Canada,  where  they  behaved  themselves  in  a  distin- 
guished manner ;  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  absence  of  the 
most  inflammable  part  of  a  superabundant  population  greatly 
diminished  the  risk  of  fresh  disturbances.  Many  persons  also, 
who  had  served  in  their  youth  in  the  campaigns  of  Prince 
Charles,  now  entered  this  new  levy,  and  drew  the  sword  for  the 
reigning  monarch,  whose  generosity  readily  opened  every  rank  of 
military  service  to  his  ancient  enemies.  I  will  give  you  one  in- 
stance among  many : 

The  commission  of  a  field  officer,  in  one  of  these  new  regiments, 
being  about  to  be  bestowed  on  a  gentleman  of  Athole,  a  courtier  • 
who  had  some  desire  to  change  the  destination  of  the  appoint- 
ment, told  his  late   Majesty  [George  III.]  of  some  bold  andj 
desperate  actions  which  the  candidate  for  miUtary  preferment 
had  performed  on  the  side  of  Charles  Edward,  during  the  insurrec 
tion  of  1746.     "Has  this  gentleman  really  fought  so  well  against 
mel"  said  the  good-natured  and  well-judging  monarch;  "then, 
believe  me,  he  will  fight  as  well  in  my  cause."   So  the  commission 
kept  its  original  destination. 

Such  instances  of  generosity,  on  tne  part  of  the  Sovereign, 
coidd  not  but  make  proseljien  among  a  warm-hearted  people  like 
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the  Jacobites,  with  whom  George  the  Third  became  personally 
popular  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign.  With  an  amiable  incon- 
sistency, many  of  those  who  had  fought  against  the  grandfather 
would  have  spent  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  for  the  grandchild, 
and  those  who  even  yet  refused  to  abjure  the  right  of  the  Pre- 
tender, showed  themselves  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
reigning  monarch. 

While  a  good  understanding  was  gradually  increasing  between 
the  Highlanders  and  the  Government,  which  they  had  opposed  so 
long  and  With  so  much  obstinacy,  the  management  of  the  for- 
feited estates  in  the  Highlands  was  so  conducted  as  to  afford  the 
cultivators  a  happy  and  easy  existence ;  and  though  old  men 
might  turn  back  with  fondness  to  the  recollection  of  their  younger 
days,  when  every  Highlander  walked  the  heath  with  his  weapons 
rattling  around  him,  the  preference  must,  upon  the  whole,  have 
been  given  to  a  period,  in  which  a  man's  right  needed  nothing 
else  to  secure  it  than  the  equal  defence  of  the  law.  In  process 
of  time,  it  was  conceived  by  Government  that  the  period  of  pun- 
ishment by  forfeiture  ought,  in  equity  as  well  as  poUcy,  to  be 
brought  to  a  close,  and  that  the  descendants  of  the  original  in- 
surgents of  the  year  1745,  holding  different  tenets  from  their  un- 
fortunate ancestors,  might  be  safely  restored  to  the  enjoyment  of 
their  patrimonial  fortunes.  By  an  Act  of  Grace,  accordingly, 
dated  24th  George  III.  chap.  37,  the  estates  forfeited  for  treason, 
in  the  year  1 745,  were  restored  to  the  descendants  of  those  by 
whom  they  had  been  forfeited.  A  long  train  of  honourable 
names  was  thiis  restored  to  Scottish  history,  and  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude imposed  upon  their  representatives  to  the  memory  of  the 
then  reigning  monarch.  To  complete  this  Act  of  Grace,  the  pre- 
sent King  [George  IV.]  has,  in  addition  to  the  forfeited  property 
returned  by  his  father,  restored,  in  blood,  such  persons  descended 
of  attainted  individuals  as  would  have  been  heirs  to  Peerages, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  attainder ; — a  step  well  chosen  to  mark 
the  favour  entertained  by  his  Majesty  for  his  Scottish  subjects, 
and  his  desire  to  obUterate  all  recollection  that  discord  had  ever 
existed  between  his  royal  house  and  any  of  their  ancestors.^ 

Another  feature  of  the  same  lenient  and  healing  measures,  was 
the  restoring  the  complete  liberty  of  wearing  the  Highland  di-ess, 
without  incurring  penalty  or  prosecution,  by  22d  George  III. 

1  "  While  the  Ufe  of  Charles  Edward  was  gradually  wasting  in  disappointed 
Bolitude,  the  number  of  those  who  had  shared  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  had 
shrunk  into  a  small  handful  of  reterans,  the  heroes  of  a  tale  which  had  been 
told.  Most  Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number  of  sixt)  years,  must 
reeoUect  many  respected  acquaintances  of  their  youth,  who,  as  the  established 
phrase  gently  worded  it,  had  been  out  in  the  Forty-five.  It  may  be  said,  that 
their  political  principles  and  plans  no  longer  either  gained  proselytes  or  at- 
tracted terror,— those  who  held  them,  had  ceased  to  be  the  subjects  either  of 
fear  or  opposition.  Jacobites  were  looked  upon  in  society  as  men  who  had 
proved  their  sincerity  by  sacrificing  their  interest  to  their  principles ;  and  in 
well-regulated  companies  it  was  held  a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to  injure  their  feel- 
ings, or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  keep  them- 
selves abreast  of  the  current  of  the  day-"— /n<»"orfct!on  to  aedgauntkU 
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chap.  63.  This  boon  was  accepted  with  great  apparent  joy  by 
the  natives  of  the  Highlands ;  but  an  eflfectual  change  of  customs 
having  been  introduced  during  the  years  in  which  it  was  pro- 
scribed, and  the  existing  generation  having  become  accustomed 
to  the  Lowland  dress,  the  ancient  garb  is  seldom  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cepting when  assumed  upon  festive  occasions. 

A  change  of  a  different  kind  is  very  deeply  connected  with  the 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  I  can  here  do  little  more  than 
name  it.  Clanship,  I  have  said,  was  abolished,  or  subsisted  onlj 
as  the  shadow  of  a  shade ;  the  generality  of  Highland  proprie 
tors,  therefore,  were  unwilling  to  support,  upon  their  own  estates, 
in  the  capacity  of  poor  kindred,  a  number  of  men  whom  they  no 
longer  had  the  means  of  employing  in  military  service.  They 
were  desirous,  like  a  nation  in  profound  peace,  to  discharge  the 
soldiers  for  whom  they  had  no  longer  use,  and  who,  indeed, 
could  no  longer  legally  remain  under  their  authority.  The  coun- 
try was,  therefore,  exposed  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  an  over 
population,  while  the  proprietors  were,  by  the  same  circumstance, 
encumbered  by  the  number  of  persons  whom,  under  the  old  sys- 
tem, they  would  have  been  glad  to  have  enrolled  in  their  clan- 
following. 

Another  circumstance  greatly  increased  the  multitude  of  High- 
landers, whom  this  new  state  of  things  threw  out  of  employment 

The  mountainous  region  of  the  north  of  Scotland  contained 
large  tracts  of  moorland,  which  was  anciently  employed,  chiefly 
if  not  entirely,  for  the  rearing  of  black  cattle.     It  was,  however, 
found  at  a  later  period,  that  these  extensive  pastures  might,  with , 
much  better  advantage,  be  engaged  in  the  feeding  of  sheep ;  butl 
to  this  latter  mode  of  employing  them,  the  Highlanders  are  byJ 
nature  and  education  decidedly  averse  and  ill  qualified,  beinfl 
as  unfit  for  the  cares  of  a  shepherd,  as  they  are  eminently  weD 
acquainted  with  those  of  the  rearer  of  cattle.     The  consequence ' 
was,  that  as  the  Highlands  began  to  be  opened  to  inhabitants 
from  the  Lowlands,  the  sheep  farmers  of  the  southland  mountains 
made  ofiFers  of  large  rents  to  the  proprietors  of  these  store-farms, 
with  which  the  Highland  tenant  was  unable  to  enter  into  com- 
petition ;  and  the  latter  deprived  at  once  of  their  lands  and  their 
occupation,  left  the  country  in  numbers,  and  emigrated  to  North 
America  and  other  foreign  settlements. 

The  author  can  well  recollect  the  indignation  with  which 
these  agricultural  innovations  were  regarded  by  the  ancient 
Highlanders.  He  remembers  hearing  a  chief  of  the  old  school 
say,  in  sorrow  and  indignation,  the  words  following :  "  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  the  point  upon  which  every  Highland  gentle- 
man rested  his  importance,  was  the  number  of  men  whom  his 
estate  could  support ;  the  question  next  rested  on  the  amount  of 
hLs  stock  of  BLACK  CATTLE ;  it  is  now  come  to  respect  the  number 
of  sheep ;  and  I  suppose  ovu:  posterity  will  inquire  how  many  7at$ 
or  mice  an  estate  will  produce." 
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It  must  be  allowed  that,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  this  change 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  great  alteration  in  the  system 
of  manners,  and  that  therefore  it  was  an  inevitable  evil.  It  is 
no  less  true,  that  the  humanity  of  individual  proprietors  bestowed 
much  trouble  and  expense  in  providing  means  to  enable  those 
inhabitants  who  were  necessarily  ejected  from  their  ancient  pas- 
tures and  possessions,  to  obtain  new  occupation  in  the  fisheries,  and 
other  modes  of  employment,  to  which  their  energies  might  be 
profitably  turned.  Upon  the  great  estate  of  Sutherland,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Marquis  of  Stafiford  incurred  an  outlay  of  more  than 
£100,000  in  providing  various  modes  of  employment  for  High- 
land tenants,  who  might  be  unfit  to  engage  in  the  new  system  of 
improved  farming,  while  two  years'  free  possession  of  their  old 
farms  without  rent,  in  order  to  furnish  funds  for  their  voyage, 
was  allowed  to  those  who  might  prefer  emigration. 

But  many  other  Highland  proprietors  neither  possessed  the 
means  nor  the  disposition  to  await  with  patience  the  result  oi 
such  experiments,  and  the  necessary  emigration  of  their  followers 
was  attended  with  circumstances  of  great  hardship.* 

It  is,  however,  a  change  which  has  taken  place,  and  has  had 
its  crisis.  The  modern  Highlanders,  trained  from  their  youth 
to  the  improved  mode  of  agriculture,  may  be  expected  to  main- 
tain their  place  in  their  native  country,  without  experiencing  the 
oppressive  rivalry  of  the  south  country  farmers,  which  a  change 
of  times  has  done  much  to  put  a  stop  to.  The  late  introduction 
of  steam  navigation,  by  facilitating  the  communications  with  the 
best  markets,  presents  an  important  stimulus  to  the  encourage* 
ment  of  industry,  in  a  country  almost  every  where  indented  by 
creeks  and  salt  water  lakes,  suitable  to  the  access  of  steam  ves- 
sels. We  may,  therefore  hope,  in  terms  of  the  Highland  Socie- 
ty's motto,  that  a  race,  always  renowned  in  arms,  will  hencefor- 
ward be  equally  distinguished  by  industry. 

With  the  Highlands  we  have  now  done,  nor  are  their  inhabi- 
tants now  much  distinguished  from  those  of  the  rest  of  Scotland, 
except  in  the  use  of  the  Gaelic  language,  and  that  they  still  re- 
tain some  vestiges  of  their  ancient  feelings  and  manners. 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  1816,  says — "  In  many  instances.  Highland  proprie- 
tors have  laboured  with  laudable  and  humape  precaution  to  render  the  change 
introduced  by  a  new  mode  of  cultivation  gentle  and  gradual,  and  to  provide, 
as  far  as  possible,  employment  and  protection  for  those  families  who  were 
thereby  dispossessed  ot  their  ancient  habitations.  But  in  other,  and  in  but  too 
many  mstances,  the  glens  of  the  Highlands  have  been  drained,  not  of  their 
superfluity  of  population,  but  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  dispossess- 
ed by  an  unrelenting  avarice,  which  will  be  one  day  found  to  have  been  aa 
shortsighted  as  it  is  unjust  and  selfish.  Meanwhile  the  Highlands  may  be- 
come the  fairy  ground  for  romance  and  poetry,  or  subject  of  experiment  for 
the  professors  of  speculation,  political  and  economical.— But  if  the  hour  of 
need  should  come— and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  far  distant— the  pibroch  may 
•ound  through  the  deserted  region,  but  the  summons  will  remain  unanswered. 
The  children  who  have  left  her  will  re-echo  from  a  distant  shore  the  sounds 
with  which  they  took  leave  of  their  own— //a  til,  ha  til,  )ia  til,  mi  lulidh.'—'  We 
return— we  return— we  return— no  more!  "—Prose  fVorkt,  vol.  xx.,  p.  9i 
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Neither  has  any  thing  occurred  in  Scotland  at  large  to  furnish 
matter  for  the  continuation  of  these  narratives.  She  has,  since 
1746,  regularly  feit  her  share  in  the  elevation  or  abasement  of 
the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  civil  war,  a  cruelly  severe,  yet  a 
most  effectual  remedy,  had  destroyed  the  seeds  of  disunion  which 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  Scotland ;  her  commerce  gradually  in- 
creased, and,  though  checked  for  a  time  by  the  American  war, 
revived  after  the  peace  of  1780,  with  a  brilliancy  of  success  hither- 
to unexampled.  The  useful  arts,  agriculture,  navigation,  and  all 
the  aids  which  natural  philosophy  affords  to  industx-y,  came  in  the 
train  of  commerce.  The  shocks  which  the  coimtry  has  sustained 
since  the  peace  of  1815,  have  arisen  out  of  causes  general  to  the 
imperial  kingdoms,  and  not  peculiar  to  Scotland.  It  may  be  ad- 
ded also,  that  she  has  not  borne  more  than  her  own  share  of  the 
burden,  and  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  be  relieved  from 
it  as  early  as  any  of  the  sister  kiugdums. 


THE  ENi». 


DA       Scott,  Sir  Walter,  bart. 
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